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AftT.  I. — Travek  in  New  England  and  N«p  YorL  By  Timo- 
thy D wight,  S.T.D.  LL.D.  late  President  of  Yale  College} 
Author  of  Theology  Explained  and  Defended*  4  vols.  New- 
haven. 

T^HIS  writer  was  known  in  England  about  thirty  years  ago  by 
A  an  heroic  poem  upon  the  Conauest  of  Canaan,  and  a  de- 
scriptive one,  entitled  '  Greenfield  Hill/  both  republished  b  this 
country.  More  recently  his  System  of  Theology  has  been  re* 
printed  here,,  and  with  considerable  success*  But  the  work  be- 
fore ils,  though  the  humblest  in  its  pretences,  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  his  writings,  and  will  derive  additional  value  from  time,, 
whatever  may  become  of  his  poetry  and  of  his  sermons* 

Soon  after  Dr.  Dwight  had  been  appointed  President  of  Yale 
College,  he  found  it  necessary  for  his  health  to  employ  the  vaca- 
tions in  travelling — of  all  restoratives,  both  for  body  and  mind, 
the  most  effectual  for  men  of  sedentary  habits.  A  wish  to  gratify 
those  who,  a  hundred  years  hence,  might  feel  curiosity  concern- 
ing his  native  country,  made  him  resolve  to  prepare  a  faithful 
description  of  its  existing  state.  He  made  notes,  therefore,  and 
collected  information,  on  the  spot;  the  materials  were  arranged 
and  composed  at  leisure;  and  when  a  weakness  of  sight  compelled 
him  to  desist  from  the  undertaking,  the  students  of  his  college 
offered  to  write  for  him  in  succession — a  fact  creditable  to  both 

Cities,  as  showing  an  attachment  on  their  part  which  could  not 
ve  existed  unless  it  had  been  deserved.  The  work  is  in  the 
Conn  of  Letters  addressed  to  an  English  gentleman;  the  author, 
however,  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  they  were  written  for 
his  own  countrymen,  supposing  that  few  persons  in  Great  Bri- 
tain felt  any  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  couditiou  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  real  character  of  the  Americans. 

*  By  the  govenuMBt,'  he  says,  '  indeed  we  must,  from  the  extent  of 
oor  territory,  our  local  circumstances,  our  population  and  our  com* 
merce,  be  considered  as  possessing  a  degree  of  political  importance; 
and  by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool*  and  the  manufacturers  of  Manches- 
ter, Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  we  may  be  regarded  with  some  atten- 
tion as  customers.  But,  except  by  the  religious  part  of  the  British  na- 
tion, we  seem  to  be  chiefly  unknown  of  forgotten  in  the  character  of 
rational  beings;  or  known  and  remembered  almost  only  to  be  made  the 
object  of  contempt  and  calumny.  A  book  which  professes  nothing  more 
wa  to  give  a  description  of  a  country  and  a  people  regarded  in  this 
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mann«rrCAD  ibrm  no,  claims  on.  the  ^attention  of  th*se,by  whom  the 
subjects  of  wkich  t|  treats  are  thus  estimated.  It  may,  indeed*  &  fcad? 
or  at  least  reviewed,  by  some  or  other  of  the  literary  journalists  of 
Great  Britain.  From  these  gentlemen  Americans  and  their  writings  have 
customarily  met  with  one  kind  of  treatment  only.  1  neither  claim,  nor 
wish,  any  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  my  countrymen/ 

There  would  be  little  courage  in  taking  up  a  dead  man'* 
gauntlet;  but,  had  the  author*  been  living,  we  should  have  exa- 
mined his  book  in  the  same  temperas  is  now  brought  to  the  work; 
with  ho  hostile  feeling  toward  him  or  his  country,  though  with 
a  natural  and  proper  predilection  for  our  own ;  willing  to  learnf 
inquire  and  compare;  glad  of  whatever  grounds  we  may  perceive 
for  believing  that  the  Americans  may  become  more  and  more  an 
enlightened  and  a  virtuous  people ;  but  not  without  a  sense  of  sa- 
tisfaction and  thankfulness  if,  in  those  points  wherein  the  consti- 
tution of  their  society  differs  most  essentially  from  ours,  cause 
should  appear  for  concluding  that,  in  proportion  as  they  have  de- 
parted  from  the  example  of  the  mother-country,  where  that  exam- 
ple might  have  been  followed,  they  have  gone  astray. 

The  present  work  (like  all  those  collections  of  travels  which 
begin  and  end  always  at  the  same  place)  is  not  one  in  which  a 
reviewer  may  follow  the  author  by  the  thread  of  his  adventures. 
In  default,  therefore,  of  that  easy  and  natural  arrangement  which 
a  traveller's  journal  usually  affords,  we  must  form  an  artificial  one, 
and  notice  the  facts  which  the  author  records;  the  theories  which 
he  advances ;  and  lastly,  his  political  view's,  whether  of  retro- 
spection or  of  hope. 

The  remarks  Upon  natural  history  are  those  of  an  observant  and 
sagacious  man  who  makes  no  pretensions  to  science;  they  are 
more  interesting  therefore  than  those  of  a  merely  scientific  travel- 
ler; and,  indeed,  science  is  not  less  indebted  to  such  observers, 
than  history  to  the  faithful  chroniclers  and  humbler  annalists  of 
former  times.  In  travelling  through  the  forests  (which,  even  in  the 
old  states  of  America,  still  occupy  no  small  portion  of  the  soil, 
notwithstanding  the  improvident  destruction  of  wood)  Dr.Dwigbt 
was  forcibly  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  dis- 
played in  the  decay  of  the  foliage.  Were  the  leaves,  when  they 
fall,  to  go  through  the  usual -processes  of  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction, like  other  vegetables,  the  atmosphere  would  be  rendered 
so  unwholesome  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  man  either  tti  in- 
habit or  to  clear  a  forested  country.  But  the  juices  are  exhaled 
before  the  leaves  fall;  they  lie  lightly  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  free  circulation  of  air;  so  far  from  being  offensive  in  their 
decay,  they  .Jiave  even  a  peculiar  fragrance,  which  poets  have 
sometimes  noticed  among  the  melancholy  charms  of  autumn ;  the 
mould  into  which  they  are  converted  '  appears  to  be  the  best  of 
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aH  manures,  being  soiled  to  more  kinds,  and  producing  higher  de- 
grees of  vegetation  than  any  other.'  The  pioneers  of  civilization 
bivouaque,  or,  in  the  true  phrase,  squat,  in  full  assurance  of  their 
salubrity,  in  the  woods ;  and  endemical  diseases  are  unknown  there 
till  men,  collected  in  societies,  prepare  the  way  for  and  induce 
diem,  by  their  improvidence,  their  errors,  their  injurious  habits  or 
their  crimes.  For  example,  no  country  abounds  more  with  small 
lakes  and  ponds  than  New  England:  they  are  supplied  by  subja* 
cent  springs;  the  water  is  cool,  sweet  and  pure;  and  the  margins 
are  universally  healthy  ground.  Dr.  Dwigbt  could  not,  after  *  very 
extensive  inquiries/  discover  a  single  exception  to  this  fact;  but 
where  dams  have  been  raised,  and  artificial  mill-ponds  constructed, 
remittent  and  autumnal  fevers  have  become  endemic  to  an  alarm* 
ing  degree. 

The  Mongrel  Cedar  appears  to  shed  its  leaves  in  a  manner 
which  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  any  other  tree.  It  resembles 
in  its  growth  a  spreading  oak  of  moderate  size — which  in  Europe 
would  be  an  enormous  tree.  In  autumn  red  spots,  not  unlike 
roses  at  a  little  distance,  but  generally  larger,  are  dispersed 
over  it :  upon  examination  it  is  found  that  these  are  small  twigs, 
the  growth  of  the  existing,  or  perhaps  the  preceding,  year,  which 
die  together  with  their  leaves,  assume  a  red  or  reddish  brown 
colour  iu  their  decay,  and  fall;  so  that  the  tree  sheds  its  leaves 
not  singly  but  with  the  spray  from  which  they  spring,  exchanging 
annually,  according  to  Dr.  Dwight's  observations,  about  a  third 
of  its  foliage,  in  this  manner.  Singular  as  the  fact  is,  it  seems 
heretofore  to  have  passed  unnoticed,  and  the  author  could  find  no 
person  able  to  give  him  any  account  of  it :  but  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  and  verifying  it  himself  in  his  different  jour- 
nies. 

The  seeds  of  forest  trees  (and  probably  of  all  others)  spring 
more  readily  and  successfully,  he  tells  us,  when  left  on  the  sur- 
face, than  when  buried  in  the  ground  even  at  a  very  small  depth. 
He  is  mistaken  however  in  asserting  that  they  will  not  germinate 
upon  a  sward;  for  numerous  instances  to  the  contrary  have 
fallen  under  our  own  observation :  the  Mien  leaves  supply  tbem 
with  moisture,  and  conceal  them  from  birds  and  beasts.  The 
changes  which  take  place  in  forest  vegetation  in  America,  and 
which  former  travellers  have  related  without  always  obtaining  die 
credit  they  deserved,  are  noticed  by  the  present  author ;  and  he 
has  collected  some  curious  facts  to  illustrate  the  subject.  Where 
oaks  have  been  destroyed,  pines  or  other  trees  have  sprung  up- 
Such  changes  of  dynasty  in  the  forest  world  are  common  in  New 
England  and  other  parts  of  North  America  where  the  land  has  been 
cultivated,  or  cleared  by  fire,  and  again  covered  with  wood ;  and 
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Dr.  Dwight  tells  us  it  is  '  commonly  attributed  by  unthinking,  a> 
it  has  often  beeu  by  thinking  men,  to  equivocal  generation ;  the 
material  elements  being  supposed  to  possess  a  chemical  power  of 
originating  and  perfecting  vegetation  without  the  aid  of  seeds/  The 
Opinion  might  perhaps  be  more  accurately  explained  as  agreeing 
with  Azara's  whimsical  notion  of  an  occasional  creation.    Neither 
theory,  however,  were  it  admitted,  would  afford  the  materialist  tm> 
sjizbtest  help  in  his  impossible  system ;  and  the  present  difficulty, 
qs  Dr.  Dwight  has  clearly  shown,  stands  in  need  of  no  such  solution. 
IJis  grandfather  about  a  century  ago  abandoned  the  cultivation  of 
a  field  because  of  the  savages  :  upon  the  piece  of  ground  thus, 
left  to  nature.,  a  grove  of  white  pines,  sprung  up,  covering  it,  anct 
exactly  retaining  its  figure.    There  was  not,  and  probably  had, 
not  for  ages  been,  a  single  tree  of  that  kind  near  the  spot;  herq* 
then  was  proof  that  cultivation  had  brought  up  the  seeds  qf  a 
fprmer  forest.    A  judge  in  Vermont  informed  him  that  cherry  - 
trees  in  immense  numbers,  and  of  a  peculiar  species,  sprung  up, 
in  the  cultivated  fields  of  his  estate,  there  being  no  tree  of  that/ 
kind  in  the  original  forest.    '  As  he  was  walking  in  afield  newly, 
broken  up  and  recently  ploughed,  he  observed  the  infant  stems , 
of  these  cherry  trees  springing  up  in  great  multitudes.     His, 
workmen,  who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation* 
triumphantly  asked  him  whence  he  supposed  these  trees  to  pro*, 
ceed?     Without  answering  the  question  he  forced  his  hand  a, 
little  distance  into  the  earth,  and  drew  out  a  handful  of  cherry- . 
stones.'    These  facts  are  decisive :  but  how,  in  a  country  which . 
had  never  been  cultivated,  the  forests  of  prior  growth  should . 
have  become  extinct,  and  how  seeds,  which  in  the  course. of. 
nature  are  dropt  on  the  surface,  should  have  been  buried  beneath , 
an  accumulation  of  soil  deep  enough  to  preserve  them  till  chance , 
should  turn  them  up,  arc  questions  more  easily  to.be  asked  than 
answered. 

Some  years  ago,  when  some  of  the  marshes  on  the  eastern, 
coast  of  England  were  drained,  there  sprang  up  a  great  quantity  of 
white  mustard  on  the  earth  which  was  thrown  out  o£  the  ditches*, 
The  plant  had  not  been  known  to  grow,  any  where  in  the  vicinity  4 
within  the  memory  of  man ;  but  it  was  ascertained,  upon  inquiry y , 
that  it  had  been  extensively  cultivated  there  by  some  Dutch  settlers  . 
two  centuries  before.     Many  similar  instances  the  author  could/ 
haye  advanced;  and  he  says,  if  seeds  will  continue  possessed  of  > 
vegetable  life  for  twenty  years*  they  may  unquestionably  for  twp  k 
hundred,  two  thousand,  or  twenty  thousand.    A  much  nrore  ex-  . 
traordinary  fact,  concerning  the  preservation  of  an  animal  seed, 
came  under  his  immediate  knowledge :— but  the  fact  and  the; 
reasoning  upon  it  may  best  be  given  in  t^e  author's  own  words. 

4  In 
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' •  *  'in  September,  1806,  f  passed  through  this  town  on  a  journey  to 
Vermont.  While  I  was  here,  President  Fitch  showed  trie  an  insect, 
about  in  inch  In  length,  of  a  brown  colour  tinged  with  orange,  with  two 
witenme,  or  feelers,  not  unlike  a  fosebug  in  form,  but  in  every  respect 
handsomer.  This  insect  Itftnfe  otit  of  a  tea-table,  made  of  the  boards 
*of  an  apple  tree,  and  belonging  to  Mr.  Putnam,  one  of  the  Inhabitants, 
and  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Major  General  Putnam,  late  of  Brooklyn  in  Con- 
necticut. 

4 1  went  with  President  Fitch  to  Mr.  Putnam's  to  examine  the  spot, 
whence  the  insect  had  emerged  into  light.  We  measured  the  cavity, 
and  found  it  about  two  inches  in  length,  nearly  horizontal,  and  inclin- 
ing upwards  very  little,  except  at  the  mouth.  Between  the  hole  and 
»1he  outside  of  the  leaf  of  the  table  there  were  forty  grains  of  the  wood. 
President  Fitch  supposed,  with  what  I  thought  a  moderate  estimate, 
that  the  saw-mill  and  the  cabinet-maker  had  cut  off  at  least  as  many  as 
•thirteen  more;  making  sixty  in  the  whole.  The  tree  had,  therefore; 
-been  growing  sixty  years  from  the  time  when  the  egg  was  deposited  in 
it,  out  of  which  the  insect  was  produced.  How  long  a  period  had  in- 
tervened, between  the  day  in  which  the  apple  tree  was  cut  down  and 
that  in  which  the  table  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Putnam,  is  unknown. 
It  bad  been  in  his  possession  twenty  years.  Of  course,  eighty  years 
had  elapsed  between  the  laying  of  the  egg  and  the  birth  of  the  insect. 

'  After  its  birth  it  was  placed  under  a  tumbler,  and  attempts  were 
made,  by  offering  it  for  sustenance  wood  of  the  apple  tree,  and  bread, 
to  prolong  its  life,  ft  ate  a  small  quantity  of  the  bread;  but,  either 
from  want  of  more  proper  food,  or  from  being  lodged  in  too  cold  a  tem- 
perature, or  from  some  other  cause,  it  died  within  a  few  days.  My 
awn  acquaintance  with  entomology  is  so  limited,  that  1  know  not  whe- 
ther the  observations  which  I  am  about  to  make  may  not  seem  idle,  and 
be  really  superfluous,  to  persons  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  natural 
history.  But,  I  confess,  the  fact  opened  to  roe  a  train  of  thoughts,  in 
some  measure  interesting.  I  had  often  wondered  at  many  things  rela- 
tive to  this  class  of  beings,  and  had  often  heard  men  of  respectable  un- 
derstanding express  their  wonder  and  their  doubts  concerning  the  same 
things :  particularly,  the  origin  of  many  ncv?  tribes  of  insects,  which 
within  the  last  forty  years  had  visited  these  States  (tribes  unknown  even 
to'  the  oldest  men  living,  and  therefore  styled  new);  the  periods  inter- 
vening between  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  other  tribes, 
which  are  well  known ;  for  example,  the  locust ;  the  apparently  ab- 
solute disappearance  of  still  other  tribes;  together  with  several  other 
things  of  a  similar  nature. 

1 1  bad  long  been  satisfied  of  the  vivacious  nature  of  seeds.  Here  t 
was  presented  with  full  proof  of  the  same  nature  in  the  eggs  of  insects. 
The  egg,  from  Which  this  insect  sprang,  was  unquestionably  deposited: 
eighty  years  before  its  appearance  in  a  living  form.  Sixty  of  these 
years  it  existed  in  the  tree,  where  it  was  laid.  Perhaps  It  may  be 
more  unobjectionably  said,  that  eighty  years  elapsed  from  the  time, 
when  the  cause  of  its  future  animation  was  lodged  in  the  tree,  to  the 
Commencement  of  that  animation.    What  was  true  of  this  insect,  is  in 
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*U  probability  true  of  many  other  species.  It  ceases,  then,  to  be 
strange,  that  various  tribes  appear  once  only  during  the  life  of  man;  Br 
during  the  existence  of  several  generations.  Every  such  tribe  must 
ordinarily  be  new  to  the  existing  generation,  because  no  account  of  its 
appearance  has  been  recorded.  The  want  of  a  regular  cause  of  their 
existence  cannot  any  longer  be  alleged,  even  with  plausibility;  nor  the 
doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  be  maintained,  even  on  the  unsoltd 
ground  of  inex plica bleness.  The  appearance,  in  1770,  of  the  palmer- 
worm,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  won- 
der; nor  can  we  be  surprised,  that  it  has  not  appeared  again,  although 
a  longer  period  has  elapsed.  There  can  be  nothing  perplexing  in  the 
periods  of  the  locust ;  nor  any  further  necessity  of  inquiring,  whence 
new  species  of  insects  are  derived,  or  what  has  become  of  those  which 
are  apparently  extinct. 

4  It  is  here  proved,  that  in  the  proper  situation,  always  known,  and 
selected  by  the  insect  for  its  eggs,  and  by  the  eruca  for  its  chrysalis, 
the  cause  of  animation  may  continue  perfect  through  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod ;  while  yet  its  operations  are  suspended-  There  may  be  eggs,  as 
well  as  seeds,  which  may  contain,  uninjured,  the  principle  of  future  life 
fur  several  hundreds,  or  thousands,  of  years.  Yet,  afterwards,  the  one 
by  a  change  of  circumstances  may  produce  a  living  animal,  as  the  other 
a  living  plant. 

*  It  will  be  admitted,  that  every  such  being  was  created  for  ends, 
which  it  was  fitted  to  accomplish.  It  must  also  be  admitted,  that,  if 
all  insects  were  to  generate  yearly,  they  would  convert  the  earth  into 
a  desert*  The  Author  of  the  world,  therefore,  while  be  has  fitted  them 
to  fulfil  the  ends  of  their  being,  has  subjected  them  to  this  slow  and  in- 
terrupted propagation,  that  they  might  not  desolate  the  globe*  The 
palmer-worm,  were  it  to  appear  annually,  would,  within  a  few  years, 
empty  New  England  of  its  inhabitants ;  partly  by  destroying  the  means 
of  their  subsistence,  and  partly  by  spreading  diseases,  which  would 
spring  from  the  putrefaction  of  its  innumerable  millions.  Who  can  fail 
to  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  displayed  in  this  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence f — Vol.  ii.  p.  379. 

The  locust  appears  regularly  every  seventeenth  year ;  so  Kalm 
also  was  assured ;  they  are  then  very  numerous,  but  in  the  inter- 
vening years  are  only  seen  or  heard  single  in  the  woods.  This 
insect,  however,  is  not  injurious  in  America,  where  it  attacks  only 
some  of  the  forest  trees.  It  differs,  Or.  Dwight  says,  essen- 
tially in  its  qualities  from  that  of  the  east.  Is  it  a  distinct 
species?  or  has  it  not  yet  learnt  the  great  advantages  which 
agriculture  produces  to  the  locust  nation  f — for  the  change  which 
man  produces  wherever  he  takes  possession  of  the  earth  as  bis 
inheritance  and  subdues  it,  extends  to  its  inferior  tenants,  and  he 
feels  to  bis  cost  how  insects  and  vermin  adapt  their  habits  of  life 
to  his;  If  what  Dr.  Dwight  describes  be  the  true  locust,  the 
Americans  will  not  always  find  it  so  harmless.  Once  only  in  his 
life  he  remembered  the  palmer-worm.  It  came  in  infinite  num- 
bers, 
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her*,  marching  from  west  to  east;  walls  and  fences  did  not 
impede  its  progress!  but  the  army  was  stopt  by  plowing  trenches 
before  it;  the  email  particles  of  earth  yielding  to  their  feet  as 
fcy  attempted  to  climb  the  side.  The  multitudes  which  died  in 
these  tpenches  infected  the  air,  and  were  believed  in  many  places 
to  produce  a  dangerous  fever.  The  Hessian  fly  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  {asportation,  because  it  first  appeared  in  a  field  of  wheat 
on  or  near  the  Hessian  encampment  opposite  New  York.  We 
know  not  whether  the  Germans  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  plagues 
of  their  country,  or  if  it  be  the  resurrection  of  some  buried  species 
which  has  in  evil  hour  found  its  .way  to  the  light.  It  travels 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  year-  and  it  has  been  so  destructive 
that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  Connecticut  has  been  in  a  great 
aseaswe  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  its  ravages.  It  has  indeed 
been  found  impossible  longer  to  cultivate  the  particular  sort  of 
wheat  which  was  best  fitted  for  the  soil  and  climate  of  New 
England,  and  furnished  also  die  best  bread.  This  species  is 
actually  '  lost  out  of  the  country*/  and  whenever  wheat  is  sown, 
the  fly  multiplies  with  it,  till,  in  a  few  years,  it  becomes  numerous 

ugh  to  destroy  the  crop.    '  Nothing/  says  the  author,  who 
the  merit  of  looking  at  all  things  religiously, — '  nothing  can 

re  strongly  exhibit  the  dependence,  or  the  littleness  of  man, — 
any  thing  more  forcibly  display  Urease  with  which  his  Maker 
punishes  his  transgressionsv^The  canker-worm,  the  caterpillar, 
the  palmer-worm,  and  the  locost— these  and  their  compeers  have 
in  every  age  been  the  army  of  God,  which  has  humbled  the 
pride,  frustrated  the  designs,  and  annihilated  the  hopes  of  man. 
fbe  Hessian  fly  is  less  than  a  gnat,  and  when  settled  in  its  usual 
manner  op  the  ground  is  commonly  invisible,  being  seen  only  as  it 
rises  in  small  clouds  immediately  before  your  steps.  It  is  feeble 
and  helpless  also  in  the  extreme :  defenceless  against  the  least 
enemy,  and  crushed  by  the  most  delicate  touch.  Yet  for  many 
years  it  has  taxed  this  country  annually  more  perhaps  than  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.' 

Josselyn  observes  that  the  pease  in  America  wqre  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  that  during  his  eight  year?'  residence  he  never 
saw,  or  heard  of  one  that  was  worm  eaten.  The,  Bmchus  piss, 
or  pease  beetle,  however,  has  since  his  time  conquered  the 
country.  It  was  first  noticed  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Swedes, 
who  were  the  original  colonists  there,  had  every  man  his  field  of 
pease:  the  culture  became  hopeless  after  the  legislature  of- 
fered rewards  for  destroying  the  purple  daw,  as  a  maize  thief; 
and  it  was  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  this  bird  had  kept  down 
the  numbers  of  an  insect  far  more  injurious  than  itself.  Kalm, 
the  I,my|g»fl^  traveller,  had  very  nearly  introduced  them  into 
.  A  4  Sweden. 
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Sweden*  He  took ioaie  with  bkn  some  tweet  pease,  which  wet* 
fresh  and  green  when  be  packed  them  in  America;  but  on  opening 
them  at  Stockholm,  be  found  tbem  ail  hollow,  and  the  head  of 
an  inject  peeping  owt  of  each :.  tome  of  the  beetles  even  crept 
out,  but  he  hastily  shut  the  packet.  <  I  own,'  says  be, '  feha* 
when  I  first  perceived  them,  I  was  more  frightened  than  Isheold 
have  been  at  the  sight  of  a  viper;  for  I  bad  at  once  a  fall  view  of 
the  whole  damage  which  my  dear  country  would  have  suffered,  if 
only  tiro  or  three  of  these  noxious  insects  had  escaped.  The 
posterity  of  many  families,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  whole  pre~ 
vinces,  would  have  had  sufficient  reason  to  detest  me  as  the  cause 
of  so  great  a  calamity*' — It  appears,  however,  from  Linnaeus  that 
the  creature  has  been  imported  into  the  south  of  Europe. 

A  great  interchange  of  incomniodities  is  unwittingly  canied  mm 
wherever  commerce  extends.  The  West  Indian  cockroach  baa 
found  its  way  to  the  foot  of  Skiddkaw ;  and  we  have  seen  the  huge 
nest  of  the  American  wasp  suspended  from  trees  in  Cumberland, 
^osselyn,  in  his  first  visit  to  New  England,  took  one  of  these 
nests  for  a  fruit,  supposing  it  to  be  a  pine-apple  plated  with  scales. 
'  It  was  as  big/  he  pays,  *  as  the  crown  of  a  woman's  hat  I  made 
bold  to  step  unto  it  with  an  intent  to  have  gathered  it;  no  sooner 
bad  I  toucht  it  but  hundreds  of  wasps  were  about  me.'  The  same 
old  author  gives,  a  catalogue  of  such  plants  as  had  in  his  tiaaei 
wrung  up  since  the  English  planted  and  kept  cattle  m  New 
England.  They  were  two-aud-twenty  in  number.  The  common; 
nettle  was  the  first  which  the  settlers  noticed  $  and  the  plantain 
was  called  by  the  Indians,  English  man's  foot,  as  if  k  sprung 
from  their  footsteps.  The  insect  which  destroys  the  apple  trees 
comes  to  us  from  America,  and  is  now  travelling  toward  the  in* 
terior  of  England  as  steadily,  though  not  so  fast,  as  the  Hessian 
fly-  Another  destructive  insect  has  within  a  lew  years  attacked 
the  fruit  trees  in  New  England,  more  especially  the  Morello* 
cherry,  which  it  has  nearly  exterminated ;  and  the  plum.  Insects 
of  this  kind  are  not  observed  till  their  ravages  excite  attention* 
They  then  emerge  into  notice  like  the  hordes  of  barbarians  at  the 
breaking,  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  Gotbs,  Vandals,  Alans, 
Heruls,  Hun*,  Bulgarians,  %c.  none  of  which  were  heard  of  till 
they  became  numerous  enough  to  be%the  terror  and  the  scourge 
of  the  civilized  world.  If  the  statements  may  be  relied  on  that 
there  is  in  one  part  of  Louisiana  a  fly  the  sting  of  which  is  fatal 
to  horses,  and  in  Persia  a  bug  whose  bite  is  death  to  the  travel* 
ler,  it  would  seem  that  man  has  far  more  formidable  enemies  in 
the  insect  creation  than  he  has  ever  yet  contended  with.  It  is 
however  apparently  so  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  the 
order  of  creation,  that  such  powers  of  destruction  should  be 

vested 
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jeefc^ifroeaftnreff  agataet  which  no  pretotsioncanbeie^ekhis 
in  courage  or  m  -foresight,  that  we  must  look  ior  further  testi- 
mony -before  we  can  implicitly  give  credit  to  it*  Were  the  .e#m- 
iboo  fly  anjned  with  a  mortal  atiug,  neither  tee  not  flood  would 
he  needed  to^xtesTnioate  die  human  race* 

Dr.  Dwight  has  a  theory  thai  the  diseases  which  are  oosn~ 
saoaly  imputed  to  stagnant  waters  and  warsh  tnmasnatsv  are  nr*> 
deced  by  animalcular  putrefaction.  The  reasons  which  he  assigns 
see  given  in  his  own  words,  became  they  may  fitly  be  made  the 
subject  of  I 


*  A  number  of  years  since,  I  pat  a  quantity  of  ground  pepper  into  a 
Mshtar  of  water;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  found  a  thin  scam  spread 

'  the  surface.  Within  a  few  days  move,  I  perceived,  en  examining 
this  scam  with  a  microscope,  that  it  exhibited  an  immense  numbered 
living  animalcules*  Two  or  three  days  after,  examining  the  same  seme 
again,  I  found  not  the  least  appearance  of  life.  After  another  short 
period,  the  scum  was  replenished  with  living  beings  again ;  and,  after 
another,  became  totally  destitute  of  them.  This  alternate  process  con* 
tinued  until  the  water  became  so  foetid  as  to  forbid  a  further  examina- 
tion. The  conclusion  which  I  drew  from  these  facts  was,  that  the  first 
race  of  animalcules,  having  laid  their  eggs,  died,  and  were  succeeded  m 
a  short  time  by  a  second,  and  these  bya  third. 

*  The  fetor,  which  arose  from  the  putrefaction  of  these  ephemeral 
beings,  differed  in  one  respect  from  that  which  is  produced  by  the  decay 
of  larger  juurasis.  Although  it  was  perceptible  at  a  small  distance 
only,  and  perhaps  less  loathsome  than  the  smell  of  a  corrupted  carcass* 
it  was  far  more  suffocating.  When  the  effluvia  were  received  info  the 
lungs,  it  seemed  as  if  nature  gave  way,  and  was  preparing  to  sink  under, 
the  impression.  A  pungency,  entirely  peculiar,  accompanied  the  smell, 
and  appeared  to  lessen  the  vis  vita  in  a  manner  different  from  any  thing 
which  I  had  ever  experienced  before. 

*  The  scum,  which  covered  this  pepper-water,  was  in  appearance  the 
same  with  that  which  in  hot  seasons  is  sometimes  seen  on  standing 
waters,  and  abounds  on  those  marshes  exposed  to  the  sun.  To  the  pro- 
deetion,  and  still  more  to  the  sustenance  of  the  animalcule*,  vegetans* 
petrefaction  seems  to  be  necessary,  or  at  least  concomitant ;  the  nidus, 
perhaps*  in  watch*  the  antsmalcnline  existence  is  foamed*  or  the  pabulum 
fcy  which  it  is  supported. 

'  Whatever  instrumentality  vegetable  putrefaction  may  have,  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect,  for  several  reasons,  that  animalculine  putrefaction 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  those  diseases,  whatever  they  are,  which  are 
usually  attributed  to  standing  waters*  It  will,  I  believe,  be  found  uni- 
versally, that  no  such  disease  is  ever  derived  from  any  standing  waters,' 
which  are  not  to  a  considerable  extent  covered  with  a  scum ;  and  per-1 
haps  most,  if  not  all  of  those  which  have  this  covering,  will  be  found 
unhealthy.  The  New-England  lakes,  so  for  as  1  have  observed,  are 
uurversally  sree,  even  from  the  thinnest  pellicle  of  this  nature,  are  purer 
notable  water,  a»  supplied  almost  wholly  by  sobjacenisnaings,  and  are, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  too  cool,  as  well  as  loo  much  agitated  by  winds,  topensut; 
ordinarily,  tbe  existence  of  animalcvk^'T— vol.  i.  p,  346. 

Another  opinion  of  die  doctor's  is  that  wheat  is  injured  bjf 
dressing  the  land  with  animal  manure ;  '  vegetation/  he  says, '  is 
forced  by  it,  so  that  the  vessels  burst  and  produce  what  is  called 
the  {>last ;  or,  if  the  season  be  stormy,  the  crop  lodges  by  reason 
of  its  own  weight.'  The  same  effect,  he  shews,  is  not  produced 
by  other  dressings  which  are  less  stimulant*  A  notion  akin  to 
this  has. been  advanced  hi  this  country,  that  artificial  pastures 
being  thus  forced  are  less  nutritious  than  natural  ones ;  and  that 
the  animals  which  are  raised  upon  them  are  consequently  of  a 
lexer  fibre,  and  the  flesh  less  wholesome  as  well  as  less  savoury ; 
hence  the  superiority  of  heath  or  mountain  mutton  to  the  hun 

Soved  breeds,  and  of  wild  meats  in  general  to  tame.  Dr. 
wight  mentions  a  peculiar  breed  of  sheep  called,  from  some 
resemblance  in  their  form,  the  Otter  breed  $t— it  is  the  only  in* 
stance  wherein  man,  for  his  own  advantage,  has  availed  himself  of 
a  defect  in  nature.  An.  ewe  in  New  England  brought  forth 
twins,  thick  and  clumsy  in  body,  with  the  fore  legs  remarkably 
abort  and  bent  inward, '  so  as  distantly  to  resemble  what  are 
called  club-feet.'  They  were  male  and  female,  and  the  owner 
observing  that' they  were  not  disposed  \o  wander,  and  unable  to 
leap  the  stone  inclosures,  raised  a  breed  from  them,  which  has  in- 
creased to  many  thousands.  In  cases  where  the  breed  fcas  been 
crossed,  the  lambs  have  in  every  instance,  according  to  his  in- 
formation, entirely  resembled  either  the  sire  or  the  dam,  never 
exhibiting  the  least  discernible  mixture.  Ab  neither  the  wool 
nor  the  flesh  is  inferior  to  that  of  ordinary  sheep,  their  quietness 
and  inactivity  must  render  them  peculiarly  valuable  in  any  country 
where  it  is  no  part  of. the  sheep  owner's  system  that  his  flock 
should  get  tbeir  o*vn  livelihood  in  their  neighbour's  inclosujea. 
.  A  phyfiolpgical  change  in  the  human  species  fell  under  the 
author's  immediate  observation,  which  is  of  considerable  interest 
as  bearing  immediately  upon  a  very  important  question.  Dr. 
Dwight  saw  a  negro,  Henry  Moss  by  name,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
whose  complexion,  without  any  apparent  cause,  or  the  slightest 
diminution  of  his  general  health,  was  gradually  becoming  white, 
and  that  not  of  a  leprous  or  cadaveroup  tint,  but  of  a  fresh  and 
healthy  hue.  According  to  the  man's  own  account  the  change 
was.  firsf  perceived  under  and  round  the  roots  of  his  finger  nails, 
and  proceeded  faster  on  those  parts,  where  the  skin  was  covered 
than  where  it  was  exposed.  In  the  course  of  four  years  the 
breast,  arms,  legs,  and  thighs  had  become  wholly  wfrite;  the 
hands,  feet,  and  race  were  hideously  spotted,  the  skin  of  the  Jiead 
also  was  changed  in  spots,  and  wherever  it  was  changed  the  hair 
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hart  become  straight  and  flaked.    14  four  years  more  the  change 
was  almost  complete.    From  the  beginning  he  bad  been  a  hale, 
sound  man,  and  no  change  had  taken  place  in  his  habits  of  life ; 
nor  was  he  conscious  of  any  peculiar  sensation  except  that,  where 
the  discolouration  was  going  on,  it  was  just  perceptible  that  the 
skin  was  more  sensitive  than  in  other  parts.  The  same  process  had 
taken  place  to  the  same  extent  in  one  civilized  Indian,  and  had  com- 
menced in  three  others.   From  hence  Dr.  D wight  fairly  infers  that 
?  the  varieties  observed  in  the  complexion  and  hair  of  the  human 
species  furnish  no  probable  argument  that  they  sprang  from  diffe- 
rent original  stocks.  A  black  man  in  one  instance,  and  a  red  man 
in  another;  have  become  almost  entirely  white,  and  without  any 
such  change  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  constitution  as  to  occa- 
sion a  single  new  sensation  of  any  consequence.    The  ordinary 
course  of  Providence,  operating  agreeably  to  natural  and  esta- 
blished laws,  has  wrought  the  change  here.    A  similar  course  of 
Providence  is  therefore  justly  concluded  to  have  wrought  die 
change  from  white  to  red  and  to  black,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more 
probable,  from  red  to  white  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  red  to 
black  on  the  other/    It  appears  elsewhere  that  the  author  is  dis- 
posed to  admit  the  old  interpretation  of  the  word  Adam,  as  sig- 
nifying red  earth,  and  he  has  probably  allowed  some  weight  to  it 
in  this  part  of  his  reasoning.     He  notices  that  the  Colchians,  who 
were  black  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  are  now  as  white  as  the 
people  of  Europe :  the  question  must  be  ashed  whether  they 
are  the  sasne  people  ?  or  whether  a  black  tribe  has  not  been  ex- 
terminated by  a  nation  of  white  conquerors  ?    A  good  cause  is 
injured  by  adducing  a  weak  argument  for  it.    It  is  more  to  die 
point  when  he  observes  that  the  Jews  have  every  tint  of  com- 
plexion, from  that  of  Poland,  Germany,  and  England  to  that  of 
the  black  Jews  of  Hindostan.    The  same  thing  might  perhaps 
be  said  of  the  Portuguese,  were  it  not  that,  in  their  African  pos- 
sessions, a  mixture  of  blood  is  so  general,  that  it  must  always  be 
suspected.    The  most  important  illustration  which  he  adduces  is 
from  direct  personal  observation.    '  The  change  of  the  blacks,9  he 
says, '  whose  ancestors  were  introduced  into  New  England,  is 
already  very  great  as  to  their  shape,  features,  hair,  and  complexion ; 
within  the  last  thirty  years   1 '  have  not  seen  a  single  person 
of  African  descent  who  was  not  many  shades  whiter  than  die 
blacks  formerly  imported  directly  from  Guinea.9    After  he  him- 
self had  thus  distinctly  perceived  the  effect  of  local  circum- 
stances upon  the  organization  of  man,  Dr.  Dwight  ought  not  to 
have  felt  such  indignation  at  a  remark  in  this  Journal,*  that  those 
circumstances  had  produced  a  trace  of  savage  character  both  in 
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the  physical  and  intellectual  features  of  the  Americans.  That 
indignation  would  have  'been  spared  if  he  had  understood  the 
yvortl  savage  in  the  meaning  wherein  it  is  there  used,  as 
equivalent  to  India*.  With  all  die  infinite  and  marvellous  va* 
itcties  of  individual  expression,  there  is  nevertheless  a  national 
countenance,  produced  not  merely  by  moral  causes  which  we  can 
trace,  but  also  by  physical  ones,  the  operations  of  which  are  in* 
scrutable.  Every  one  knows  how  .different  the  Scotch  physio* 
flBomy  is  from  the  English,  the  Spanish  from  the  Italian,  the 
Frencb  from  the  Flemish.  Our  meaning'  was  that*  in  America,  as 
Ibe  wild,  tardy,  and  lawless  habits  of  the  back  settlers  and  pio- 
neers of  civilization  induce  a  resemblance  to  the  worst  part  of 
the  Indian  character;  other  causes  less  tangible,  but  not  less  cer- 
tain, intpfgss  upon  the  American  countenance  the  same  cast  as 
that  of  the.  original  inhabitants.  And  any  one  who  looks  at  the 
portrait  of  Washington  may  see  an  example  of  this  so  striking,  that 
it  has  frequently  teen  observed. 

:.  This  is  fe  subject  upon  which  Humboldt  could  bring  the  stores 
of  Science  and  history  and  philosophy  to  bear,  with  a  power  of 
mind  and  a  range  of  intellect  peculiar  to  himself.  Dr.  Dwight*s 
volumes,  however*  derive  much  value  from  his  unpretending 
fidelity;  it  gives  his  testimony  that  weight  which  the  evidence 
of  an  honest  and  sensible  man  must  always  carry  with  it. 
With  regard  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  animal  economy 
by  climate  and  other  obscurer  causes,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
add  some  recollections  to  what  be  has  noticed.  A  remarkable 
instance  ife  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ttmibull,  if  he  has  not  been  de- 
ceived by  false  information,  or  betrayed  into  error  by  generaliz- 
ing upon  a  few  cases.  He  says  that  the  children  of  European 
parents  at  Botany  Bay  '  are  invariably  of  one  complexion,  fair, 
and  with  white  hair.  Out  of  eleven  hundred  children  born  in 
New  South  Wales,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  exception  to  this 
national  distinction,  as  we  may  call  it.  Tneir  eyes  are  usually 
Mack  and  very  brilliant,  their  disposition  qtoick  and  volatile,  and 
their  faqufceity  such  as  might  render  them  a  proverb.'  This  is 
very  much  the  character  of  the  Creole  children  in  ottr  sugar 
plandsl;  and  yet  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  very  different 
from  that  of  die  West  Indies,  and  fall  the  circumstances  are  still 
wore  so. 

Irt  these  case's  the  effect  was  immediate,  showing  itself  iri 
the  first  geneitotion.  The  type  of  the  moral  physiognomy  is 
changed  as  soon.  No  two  national  characters  can  be  more  dis- 
tinct and  unlike  than  those  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  though  both 
nations  spring  from  the  same  stock.  But  the  Irish  'children  of 
Scotch  parents  assume  the  character  of  their  mother-country  even 
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more  surely  tfcap  they  acquire. iu  accent:  *nd  of  the  descent 
dants  of  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland,  it  wms  saidin  Queen  Eli* 
zabeth's  days,  that  they  were  Hiberms  ipsis  Hiberrtiores.    What* 
ever  indeed,  whether  it.be  evil  or  good,  is  grafted  upon  the 
English  stock,  partakes  of  its  strength.    There  are  other  modifi* 
cations. of  the  animal  system:  which,  whether  they  depend  upon 
the  changes  produced   on  the  climate  itself,,  or  upon    other 
latent  causes,  are  more  slowly  brought  about.    Such  are  the 
changes  of  colour  in  domesticated  animals,  and  of  complexion  in 
the  human  species,.    Some  of  the  South  American  savages,  used 
to  practise  a.  cruel  art  upon  birds,  by  which  they  varied  their 
plumage,  exchanging  one  splendid  colour  for  another.    It  is  said 
that  they  could  produce  yellow,  green,  or  purple  feathers;  yellow 
in  place,  of  green  was  most,  easily  produced,,  but  in.  die  place  of 
yellow  they  never  could  substitute  another  hue*    The  maimer  tin* 
which  this  was  done  we  shall  not  explain,  lest  itsbonld  fell  into* 
the  bands  of  any  one  unfeeling  enough  to  try  the  experiment.    Tto 
colour  of  certain  flowers  may  also  be -changed  win  the  same  cer- 
tainty by  circumstances  of  seil  and  culture;  here  the  cause  is* 
understood,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  operates  is  4is..  yet  tm*x~ 
plained,  and  as  we  ascend  to  animal  life  the  cause  itself  becomes* 
inexplicable*    Peter  Hevryn  says  that  Caesar  may  be  thought  ra- 
ther to  have  prophesied  m  his  Commentaries  the  character  of  the- 
present  French,  than  described  one  of  the  ancient  Gads,  for  a« 
Frenchman  '  is  nothing  hut  an.  old.  Gaul  moulded  into  a-  new| 
name/    And  he  endeavours  to  explain,  by  '  the  powerful  influ-* 
ence  of  the  heavens/  how  k  is  that  the  Ganlfc, '  betng  in  a  manner' 
all  worn  out,  should  have  yet  most  of  their  conditions  surviving* 
in  those  men  which  now  inhabit  that  region,  being  of  so  many 
several  countries  and  originals/  But  though*  the  land  has  stamped 
upon  the  mind  of  its  inhabitants  through  all  ages  thesatne* 
ipdeliMe  type,  their  physical  characteristics  .are  not  longer  these* 
which  were  described  by  ancient  writers.    A  similar,  chsttgeha* 
taken  place  in  our  own  country.  .  It  is  certain  that  not*  only  the* 
earliest  possessors  of  these  islands;  but.  all.  the  various  nations* 
who  have  settled  upon  it  by  right  of  conquest,  were  of  light  oom^ 

gexion,  with  blue  or  grey. eyes,  and  red  or  flaxen  thair,  the" 
omans  alone  excepted,  and  possibly  also  a  colony  from  Spam  I-—' 
pombly,  we  say,  because  the  existence  of  such  a  colony  is  rather 
prpbable  than  certain,  ansk  it  is  as  likely  to  nave,  been  Keltic  as 
Iberian.  That  the  Romans  left  little  of  their  blood  in  the  land* 
when  they  withdrew  from  it,*  being  no  longer  able  to  mamtahv 
their  dominion  here,' appears  from  inaay  ciscunsstanccst.  the  Ro^> 
manized,  that  is  to  say,  the  civilized  pant  of  thai  population*-  were* 
either  driven  out  c*.  destroyed,  and  it  is  plain  that  fow  of,  their> 
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posterity  remained,  because  few  vestiges  of  their  language  are 
found  either  in  the  speech  of  the  Saxon  or  of  the  Briton.  It 
may  therefore  (airly  be  affirmed,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  British 
nation  were  all  of  Keltic  or  Teutonic  race,  both  belonging  to  die 
same  family  of  nations,  and  both  of  the  same  physical  character* 
isttcs;  and  yet  at  this  time  dark  hair  and  dark  complexions,  which 
belong  to  neither,  predominate  among  us  in  a  very  great  degree. 

Dr.  Dwight  has  perplexed  himself  with  a  needless  difficulty, 
concerning  the  formation  of  water-spouts  on  land.  Misled  by  the 
word,  he  supposes  that  a  water-spout  on  land,  like  one  at  sea,  is 
always  formed  upon  the  surface  of  some  piece  of  wafer;  and  find- 
ing no  water  near  enough  to  explain  one  which  he  describes  upon 
the  White  Mountain,  pronounces  that  few  events  in  the  natural 
world  were  more  extraordinary.  Had  he  heard  it  called  by  its  good 
old  English  north-country  name,  a  bunt,  he  would  have  been  at 
no  loss  to  perceive  the  real  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  A  cloud 
attracted  to  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  some  manner,  which  it  is 
for  chemists  and  electricians  to  explain,  discharges  its  waters  at 
once,  instead  of  letting  them  fall  in  rain.  This  occurs  frequently 
in  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  where  we  have 
seen  much  more  considerable  effects  than  those  which  Dr.  Dwight 
describes.  The  name  water-spout,  however,  has  not  been  applied 
tp  it  without  some  cause ;  the  appearance  and  motion  of  the  cloud 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  what  is  observed  at  sea.  We  hap- 
pened to  see  one  burst  upon  Helvellin,  at  the  distance  of  aboal 
eight  miles;  a  sort  of  arm  or  spout,  shaped  tike  a  funnel,  descended 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cloud,  and  was  twice  or  thrice  retracted, 
before  it  appeared  to  touch  the  side  of  the  mountain,  when  the 
whole  cloud  fell.  ' 

It  is  evident,  from  the  instances  which  Dr.  Dwight  mentions, 
that  these  bursts  are  as  frequent  in  North  America  as  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  England.  If  they  depend  upon  electricity, 
we  might  expect  them  to  be  more  so,  because  the  electric  fluid 
is  more  frequently  collected  in  the  atmosphere  there,  and  more 
ajwndantly  than  in  Europe.  '  When  1  first  saw  thunder-storms 
in  Philadelphia/  says  Voiney,  '  I  remarked  that  the  electric  fluid 
was  so  copious,  as  to  make  aH  the  air  appear  on  fire,  by  the  con- 
tinued succession  of  the  flashes :  their  arrowy  and  zigzag  line* 
were  of  a  breadth  and  length  of  which  I  had  no  idea ;  and  the  pul- 
sations of  the  electric  fluid  were  so  strong,  that  they  seamed  to 
my  ear  and  to  my  face  to  be  the  light  wind  produced  by  the  flight 
of  some  nocturnal  bird.'  In  the  course  of  three  months  he 
counted,  in  the  American  newspapers,  seventeen  deaths  by  light- 
ning, and  Bache,  in  the  same  time,  reckoned  eighty  severe  acci- 
dents ;  casualties  which  are  certainly  ten  times  more  than  occur 
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from  the  same  cause,  among  ten  time*  the  population  m  any  part 
of  Europe,  One  fatal  case,  accompanied  with  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, is  mentioned  by  Burnaby.  A  person  in  Virginia, 
standing  at  his  door  during  *  thunder  gust,  was  killed ;  an  inter-' 
mediate  tree,  at  some  distance,  was  struck  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
when  the  corpse  was  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  tree  was 
delineated  upon  it  in  miniature ;  the  surrounding  part  of  the  body 
being  livid,  but  that  which  was  covered  by  the  tree,  of  ka  natural 
colour.  He  gives  this  as  a  well  known  and  well  attested  fact,  but 
adds,  that  he  does  not  pledge  himself  for  the  truth  of  it,  because 
k  appears  so  improbable  and  unphilosophical.  Our  knowledge 
in  many  branches  of  natural  history  would  be  much  less  imper- 
fect than  it  is,  if  many  facts  had  not  been  suppressed  either  from 
a  fear  (like  this)  lest  they  should  be  thought  incredible,  0/  from 
that  unreasonable  incredulity  which  will  not,  even  upon  the  strong- 
est testimony,  give  credence  to  any  thing  that  it  cannot  explain. 

Where  the  materials  for  a  thunder-storm  are  generated  in  such 
abundance,  the  actual  process  of  the  manufacture  (if  so  it  may  be 
called)  has  been  traced,  in  two  instances,  which  Dr.  Dwight  re- 
lates. A  small  cloud  of  mist  was  observed  to  rise  from  the  sur- 
face of  a  lake  among  the  Green  Mountains,  in  the  county  of 
Litchfield,  and  settle  upon  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence ;  a  second  followed,  and  a  third,  and  then  a  numerous  series 
of  such,  exhalations,  all  proceeding  directly  to  the  hill,  till  it* 
summit  was  covered  with  a  body  of  vapours.  Hie  mass  soon 
began  to  move  through  the  atmosphere  in  a  south-west  direction ; 
and  it  had  not  been  long  in  motion,  before  a  flash  of  lightning 
burst  from  it,  followed  by  a  peal  of  thunder.  It  enlarged  rapidly 
in  its  progress, '  to  the  size  of  a  wide-spread  thunder-cloud,  and 
thundered  and  lightened  till  it  had  left  the  horizon/  The 
other  instance  was  noticed  on  Lake  Champlain*  A  copious 
exhalation  rose  from  that  lake,  '  in  the  form  of  long  curved  lines 
or  threads;  these  rapidly  directed  their  couree  to  a  small  cloud 
which  bung  over  Onion  river,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles.  In  this  cloud  they  all  centered  and  terminated  their  mo- 
tions, appearing  in  some  measure  like  meridians  in  the  stereogram 
phic  projection  of  a  sphere.  After  a  little  while,  the  cloud 
began  to  move  up  the  river  with  great  velocity,  discharging  fre- 
quent flashes  of  lightning,  and  loud  peals  of  thunder,  in  its  pas* 
sage*  At  no  great  distance  the  wind  which  carried  it  became  a 
violent  tornado,  and  spread  desolation  through  the  valley  of  dua 


One  most  extraordinary  statement  we  shall  give  at  length. 

'Friday  morning,  October  18th,  we  rode  to  the  south  end  of  the 
lake,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Whittlesey,  to  examine  a  rock,  of  which  a 
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*JngaW,;qet  to  say:  art  iacredible,  opinion prevails  in  the  vicinity.  Otit1: 
rjoad*,for  near  balf.a  mile,  lay  on  a  natural  causeway*  about  thirty  feet, 
in  breadth,,  which  separated  the  lake  in  two  parts*  an4  was  formed  of, 
earth,  probably  washed  up  by  its. waves.  The  rock*  which  was  the. 
particular  object  of  our  curiosity,  is  said*  by  inhabitants  long  settled 
here,  to  have  moved  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot  where  it  an- 
ciently stood,  towards  the  south-western  shore.  You  will  not  suppose 
we  considered  this  story  as  founded  either  in  truth  or  good  sense. 
However,  having  long  believed  it  to  be  prudent,  and  made  it  a  regular 
practice,  whenever  it  was  convenient,  to  examine  the  foundation  of 
reports  credited  by  sober  men,  I  determined  to  investigate  this*as  I  saw: 
that  it  was  firmly  believed  bv  several  discreet  persons.  One  particu- 
larly* a  roan  of  unquestioned  reputation,  and  long  resident  near  the 
spot,  declared,  that,  about  forty  years  since,  the  top  of  this  rock,  at  the 
ordinary  height  of  the  water,  was  at  least  two  feet  below  its  surface* 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  farther  from  the  causeway  than  when  we  saw, 
ft  The  shore  has  unquestionably  remained  as  it  then  was;  for  the 
trees  and  stumps  standing  on  the  causeway  are  older  than  any  man  now 
Irving,  and  the  space  between  them  and  the  lake  is  very  narrow,  scarcely 
extending  fifteen  feet  from  the  trees. 

*  The  top  of' the  rock  is  now  at  least  two  feet  above  the  water.  This 
height  it  is  declared  to  have  gained  imperceptibly,  year  by  year,  for 
many  years,  in  consequence  of  its  advancing  towards  the  shore,  and 
standing  contiaually  ia  water  more  and  nsore  shallow.  The  water  is 
evidently,  of  the  same  depth  now  a*  formerly*,  as  is  proved  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  shore, 

4  When  we  came  up  to  the  rock,  which  was  standing  where  the  water 
was  scarcely  knee-deep,  we  found  a  channel  behind  it,  towards  the 
deeper  water,  formed  in  the  earth,  about  fifteen  rods  in  length.  It  was 
serpentine  in  its  form,  and  was  sunk  from  two  to  three  feet  below  the 
common  level  of  the  bottom  on  its  borders.  In  the  front  of  the  rock 
eh*  earth  was  pushed  up  in  a  heap,  so.  as  to  rise  above  the  water,  de- 
clining, however,  at  the  distance  of  «,  few  inches,  obliquely  and  pretty 
rapidly* ■>  Not  far  from  this  rock  we  saw  another*  much  less,  attended 
by  the  same  phenomena*  except  that  they  were  diminished  in  proportion* 
to  its  si^e.  The  whole  appearance  of  each  was  just  as  one  would  ex-, 
pectto  find,  if  both  bad  actually  removed  from  their  original  place* 
towards  the  shore,  throughout  the  length  of  their  respective  channels* 
How  these  channels  were  formed*  or  by  what  cause  the  earth  was 
heaped  up  in  front  of  these  rocks*  I  must  leave  to  the  divination  of 
ethers.    The  facts  1  have  stated,  as  I  believe,  exactly. 

4  Several  years  since  this  account  was  first  written,  I  met  with  the 
ftlUiwing  paragraph  in  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts'  Historical 
Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  240 :— 44  There  is  a  curiosity  to  be  seen  ia  the  Long 
pond  in  Bridgtotu  On  the  easterly  side  of  the  pond,  about  midway,  is 
a  cove,  which  extends  about  one  hundred  rods  farther  east  than  the 
general  course  of  the  shore ;  the  bottom  is  clay,  and  the  water  so  shoal, 
that  a  man  may  wade  fifty  rods  into  the  pond.  On  the  bottom  of  this 
cove  are  stones  of  various  sizes*  which*  it  is  evident  from  visible  circum- 

stances,' 
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stances,  have  4n  .annual  motion  towrfrds  the  shore.'  The  prodf  of  this 
is  the  mark  or  track  left  behind  them,  and  the  bodies  of  clay  driven  up 
before  them.  Some  of  these  are,  perhaps,  two  or  three  tons  weight, 
and  have  left  a  track  several  rods  behind  them,  having  at  least  a  com- 
mon cart  load  of  clay  before  them.  These  stones  are  many  of  them 
covered  with  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  shore  of  this  cove 
is  lined  with  these  stones  three  feet  deep,  which,  it  would  seem,  have 
crawled  oat  of  the  water.  This  may  afford  matter  of  speculation  to  the 
natural  philosopher." 

4  Until  I  saw  this  paragraph,  I  did  not  imagine  that  a  story,  such  as 
I  received  at  Salisbury,  would  ever  be  repeated/ — vol.  iii.  p.  245. 

Dr.  Dwight  has  not  stated  the  size  of  the  rock  which  is  said 
to  possess  this  extraordinary  power  of  locomotion.  If  be  had, 
it  is  possible  that  a  story,  which  in  another  of  his  journals  he  re- 
lates of  the  Oneidas,  might  explain  the  apparent  prodigy.  Those 
Indians  regard  a  large  stone  with  religious  reverence,  and  speak 
of  it  as  their  god,  because  it  has  followed  them  in  their  various 
removals,  slowly  indeed,  but  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
truth  is,  a  stout  young  man  resolved  to  amuse  himself  with  the 
credulity  of  his  tribesmen,  and  therefore  whenever  he  past  that 
way,  took  up  the  stone,  which  was  too  large  to  be  removed  by  a 
-man  of  ordinary  strength,  and  carried  it  some  distance  westward. 
In  this  manner  the  stone  advancing  by  little  and  little,  made  in  a 
few  years  a  considerable  progress,  and  was  verily  believed  to  have 
moved  this  distance  spontaneously.  '  The  young  fellow  told  the 
stoty  to  an  American  gentleman,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  ere*- 
dulky  of  Ilia  countrymen/  But  had  the  rock  which  Dr.  Dwight 
saw,  been  of  dimensions  which  would  render  such  a  trick  like 
•this  possible,  he  would  surely  have  suspected  it ;  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  same  strange  and  troublesome  deception  should 
be  attempted  in  two  places ;  and  in  the  statement  quoted  from 
the  Massachusetts'  Transactions,  some  of  the  stones  are  said  to 
be  of  two  or  three  tons  weight.  That  statement  appears  to  have 
been  reprinted  from  a  Portland  newspaper,  the  place  where  the 
phenomenon  is  said  to  exist  being  only  eighteen  miles  from  Port- 
land. Any  thing,  therefore,  which  might  so  easily  be  contradicted 
or  disproved,  would  hardly  have  been  published  unless  it  hid  been 
commonly  believed.  But  if  science  and  literature  are  making 
such  progress  in  this  part  of  the  United  States  as  some  suppose, 
the  matter  will  doubtless  be  investigated  as  it  deserves,  and  the 
truth  or  falsehood  ascertained  of  statements  apparently  so  impos- 
sible. 

There  is  a  fact  related  in  these  volumes,  which  seems  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  nature  of  those  hitherto  unexplained  explo- 
sions, that  are  heard  in  mountainous  countries.  Such  an  explo- 
sion, about  forty  years  ago,  was  heard  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kins- 

vol.xxx.  no.  lix.  b  dale 
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dale  township,  in  New  England,  from  West  River  Mountain,  on 
the  Connecticut.  Upon  repairing  to  the  place,  they  discovered 
that  a  metallic  substance  had  been  forced  from  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  the  hole  which  it  had  made  being  about  six  inches  in 
diariieter*  A  few  trees  which  stood  near  were  almost  covered 
with  the  substance  which  had  been  ejected,  and  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  melted  and  calcined  iron  ore,  strongly  resembling  the 
scoria  of  a  blacksmith's  forge.  The  same  substance  was  found 
upon  the  rocks  and  the  face  of  the  hill  in  several  places,  having 
evidently  been  propelled  in  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  state.  Is  it 
not  probable,  that  sorne  of  those  phenomena  which,  when,  they 
are  displayed  upon  a  large  scale,  are  generally  noticed  because 
they  are  severely  felt,  occur  more  frequently,  in  a  smaller  degree, 
than. has  hitherto  been  suspected?  tor  example,  such  volcanic 
explosions  as  the  instances  here  adduced,  and  slighter  and  less  ex- 
leaded  movements  of  the  earth  than  are  denominated  earthquakes  i 
Since  it  has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  stones  fall  from 
the  sky,  bow  many  facts  of  the  kind  have  been  ascertained  and 
recorded !  The  wonders  which  are  related  by  the  old  chro- 
niclers and  annalists  of  every  country  might,  if  they  were  dills 
.gently  collected  and  well  sifted*  confirm  some  philosophical  ape- 
-cuktiOBS,  and  lead  the  way  to  further  discoveries. 

There  is  a  mountain  in  the  State  of  Vermont  called  Archi*!- 
«ey,  or  the  Three  Brothers,  a  single  conical  eminence  with  seve- 
ral inferior  summits,  which  are  also  conical.  Supposing,  from  its 
appearance,  that  it  had  formerly  been  volcanic,  Dr.  Dwigbtimde 
inquiries  concerning  it,  and  one  of  the  first  planters  assured  him 
be.  had  several  times  seen  flames  ascend  from  it,  which  could  not 
have  been  kindled  either  by  hunters  or  by  lightning,  for  they 
appeared  once  when  the  mountain  was  covered  with  snow  three 
fee*  deep*  Dr.  Dwight  himself  observed  something  more  remarks 
-able  connected  with  this  mountain. 

4  On  the  10th  of  October,  1803, 1  was  riding  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege to  Charlestown.  A  strong  south  wind  blew  during  the  whole  day. 
The  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  clouds,  flying  low,  impinged  at  times 
against  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  covered  its  top.  In  these  clouds, 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  summit,  and  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
make  an  angle  of  about  25°  with  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
mountain,  appeared  a  luminous  spot,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
tiH  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  whole  period  during  which  the  mountain 
'was  within  our  view.  All  this  time  the  clouds  wore  a  misty  appear- 
ance, every  where  nearly  uniform,  and  moved  with  great  rapidity. 
Yet  the  luminous  spot  continued  in  exactly  the  same  position,  and 
scarcely  at  all  changed  its  appearance.  In  a  few  instances  the  clouds 
were  so  thin,  that  the  beams  of  the  sun  were  faintly  but  distinctly  seen 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.    Generally  they  were  intercepted.    As  the 

clouds 
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tfeods  changed,  tbcit  position  every  moment;  as  the  son,  during  this 
time,  passed  over  ninety  degrees  of  the  heavens ;  as,  when  the  spot  was 
6rstseBn*.we  warp  perhaps  eight  or  ten  miles  north,  and  when  id  was  fast 
sa^  atwt;tb,esame  dfttarioe  south  of  the  mountain;  I, could  think  of 
np.fiajti^factpry  reason,  why  the,  position  and  appearance  of  the  spot 
continued  iwchanged.'-— vol.  il  p.  95, 

(.  Abpvl  twelve^  months  afterwards  he  saw  a  shrular  phenomenon 
o$ef/  the  mountain  Taghkanne.  .The  lumipous  spot  continue^ 
£*ed;in  its  restive  ppsition  to  the  summit  for  several  hour** 
though  the  wind  was  blowing  violently,  and  the  clouds  wejee 
p»o*iug  rapidly  before  it;  nor  did  it  disappear  tUl  it  was  gradu- 
ally, lost  in  the  twilight.  Every  where  else  the  cloud  was  of  an 
oinifenm  density,  and,  from  the  rapidity  of  its-  motion,  fifty  or 
sjajy  ipifes  of  its  patent  must  have  passjftl  over  the  spot;  whicp 
waa  %%  times  so  bright,  that  he  and  his  companion  thought  the 
auo  wap  shining  through  the  aperture.  In  both  cases  the  position 
gf  tk$  luminous  area,  with  respect  to  the  mountain,  was  the 
Mfte;  the  density  and  aspect  of  the  clouds  was  the  saipe,  the 
jduftction  and  strength  of  the  wind  also,  and  both  occurred  at  the 
#a;aie  season  of  the  year.    '  r 

%i  Isttbi*  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  with  those  which  Hum* 
boldt  describes  as  appearing  on  the  granitic  summit  of  Duida, 
9*4  on  the  ^lMnput  of  Quaraco,  by  tb$  testimony  of  the  natives, 
jH*n{irm$d  by  what,  he  hfniself  has  observed  as  Quchivera  f  Sonip 
such  appearance  may  explain  .a*  story  which  Boyje  introduced  in 
his  account  of  Mr*  Clayton's  diamond.  . , 

'  \Tbere  came  hither,'  he  says,  'about  (two  years  since*  out  of  Anterics}, 
Abe  Governor  of  one  of  the  principal  colonies  there,  an  ancient  vir- 
tuoso, and  one  tb*f  has  the  honour  to  he  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. The  gentleman,  finding  some  of  the  chief  affiurs  of  his  country 
committed  to  another  and  me,  made  me  divers  visits;  and  on  one  of 
them,  when  t  inquired  what  rare  stones  they  had  in  those  parts  of  the 
Indies  4he  belonged  to,  he  told  me  that  the  Indians  had  a  tradition 
that,  in  a  certain  hardly  accessible  hill,  a  pretty  way  up  in  the  coun- 
try, there  was  a  stone  which,  in  the  night  time,  shifted  very  vividly, 
and  to  a  great  distance;  and  he  assured  nie  that,  though  he  thought 
it  not  lit  to  venture  himself  so  far  among  those  savages,  yet,  he  pur- 
posely sent  thhhe r  a  hold  Englishman,  with  some  natives  to  be  his 
guidea;  and  that  this  messenger. brought  him  back  word  that,  at  a 
distance  from  the  hillock,  he  plainly  perceived  such  a  shining  stone 
.as  the  Indians'  tradition  mentioned ;  and,  being  stimulated  by  curiosity, 
had  slighted  those  superstitious  feats  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with,  much 
*do,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  the  way,. had  made  a  shift  to  ctan- 
bts  up  la  that  part  of  the  hill  where,  by  a  very  heedful  observation, 
he  supposed  himself  to  have  seen  the  light :  but,  whether  it  were  that 
he  had  mistaken  the  place,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he  could  not 
tfind  k  there,  though,  wbes>  he  was  returned  to  bis  former  station, 
:...  a  2  he 
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he  did  again  sec  the  light  shining  in  the  same  place  where  it  sho#e 
before/ 

Dr.  D  wight  is  of  opinioe,  that  the  periods  of  health  and  nicb* 
new  which,  recording  to  Mr*  Watson's  Registers*  have  bMft 
observed  in  America,  depend  upon  the  temperature,  and  that 
there  are  periods  of  cool  and  warm  weather,  the  latter  being  the 
fcidcty  ones.  To  form  any  thing  like  a  conclusive  judgment  upon 
that  subject,  would  require  the  observation  of  much  more  time 
4haA  has  elapsed  since  the  settlement  of  North  America ;  and, 
indeed,  in  a  subsequent  note,  the  author  observes  that  a  succes- 
sion of  cold  years  bad  proved  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  health; 
the  spotted  fever,  which  was  a  new  disease,  and  the  spurious 
peripneumony,  which  had  never  before  been  known  to  be  ett* 
demsc  there,  having  ravaged  great  part  of  the  country.  The 
latter  indeed  had  become  a  formidable  scourge  to  the  people; 
beads  of  families,  the  men  especially,  having  been  swept  away  m 
such  unprecedented  numbers,  that  more  children  had  been  made 
orphans  than  at  any  preceding  time  since  the  country  was  colo- 
nized ;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  pervade 
the  Union;  for,  beginning  in  Connecticut  in  1812,  it  had,  in  the 
Course  of  three  years,  spread  extensively  over  Virginia  and  Ohio. 

An  opinion  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Holyoke,  of  Salem,  that 
-the  numerous  evergreens  in  North  America  are  the  cause  of  the 
^peculiar  cold  which  is  experienced  there.  Dr.  Dwight  waa  con- 
vinced by  his  own  sensations* that  evergreens  greatly  increase  the 
cold  of  their  immediate  atmosphere ;  but  even  if  the  cTcrgrccrt 
forests 'had  been  more  numerous  and  extensive  than  they  are,  he 
perceived  that  they  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  produce  so 
wide  an  effect.  Local  observations  disprove  die  theory,  which 
is*  opposed  also  by  the  fact  that  the  west  wind  (the  coldest  in 
Connecticut)  comes  over  no  such  woodlands.  His  own  opinion 
is  that  the  cold  winds  descend  at  times  from  the  superior  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  he  supports  it  by  pertinent  observations 
and  plausible  reasoning. 

'These  winds  are  purer  than  any  others;  a  fact  universally  re- 
marked throughout  this  country.  During  their  prevalence  the  lungs 
trie  feasted  and  the  frame  invigorated,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  never  ex* 
tperienved  at  any  other  season.  Their  influence  on  plants,  abo,  is 
entirely  peculiar,  it  is  customarily  said,  by  those  who  have  long  cal» 
iivnted  tobacco,  that  its  leaves  are  perceptibly  thicker  aad  heavier, 
after  a  north-west  wind  has  blown  two  or  three  days,  than  at  any  other 
tisae ;  and  such  a  season  is  considered,  by  skilful  cultivators,  as  the 
best  for  cutting  this  plant.  When  grass  has  been*  mowed  at  such  a 
season,  I  have  observed  the  scythes  to  be  covered  with  its  juice,  so 
thick  and  viscid,  and  adhering  so  tenaciously  to  the  scythe,  as  to  oblige 
the  mowers  to  employ  the  whetstone,  not  for  the  sake  of  giving  the 

scythe 
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tfcytfce  an  edge,  but  to  remove  the  glutinous  substance  with  whicb  ft 
was  covered. 

4  During  the  prevalence  of  these  winds,  wood  terns  more  rapidly, 
and  widi  a  more  vivid  flame.  The-  tease,  afco,  mokes  frequently  a 
ssaai  eorpfosjao  0t  1  may  he  allowed  the  terra},  resembling  strongly 
thai  of,  a  maaknti  discharged  at  a  very.  greet distance, 

1  Ml  these  (acts,  as  it  seems  to  roe,  are  easily  explicable  PU  the  sup- 
position, thai  the  north-west  winds  have  their  origin  in  the  superior 
i  atmosphere.     If  this  opinion  be  admitted,  we  cannot,  I 


^     of  the  i        r     ,       .  w  ,  „ 

dunk,  be  at  a  loss  for  reasons  way  they  are  instantaneously,  and,  in  the 
winter^  severely  cold ;  why  they  commence  with  violence  and  terminate 
sudoVnly ;  why  they  are  remarkably  pure  and  healthy ;  why  in  a  sin- 
gular manner  they  facilitate  combustion;  why  they  are  wholly  free 
from  terrene  exhalations;  why,  in  many  instances,  they  condense 
clouds  immediately  vertical,  some  time  before  they  ate  peecotved  to 
Wow  on  the  surface;  why  they  carry  clouds,  at  time*,  toward  the 
south-east,  without  interrupting  at  all  the  blowing  of  a  south-west 
wind,  and  why  in  the  month  of  March,  during  which  the  westerly 
winds  almost  regularly  prevail,  all  kinds  of  wood  shrink,  and  become 
dry,  in  a  greater  degree,  than  in  the  most  intense  heat  of  our  summer 
sun, 

4  Particularly,  the  peculiar  degree  of  cold,  experienced  in  this  coun- 
try. Seems  to  be  explicable  on  this  ground  only.  Every  man,  accus- 
tomed to  read  even  newspapers,  knows  that  the  air,  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance* frottf  the  earth,  it  usually  much  colder  than  near  the  sur&ce. 
This  fact  has  been  so  often  proved  by  ascending  high  mountains,  and 
by  rising  into  the  atmosphere  in  ballot**;  and  k  so  evident  Arose  the 
ice  and  saow,  always  visible,  even  under  the  equator,  atgreat  eleva- 
tions, that  few  persons  are  ignorant  of  it,  Every  degree  ofcoid  expe- 
rienced in  this  country,  must  naturally  be  expected  irora  winds,  which 
have  their  origin  iu  a  superior  region,  —vol.  i,  pp.  44,  45, 

From  the  historical  matter  which  is  dispersed  through  these 
volumes  one  story,  ought  to  be  selected,  for  the  honour  of  all  par- 
ties concerned  in  it.  A  plain  farmer,  Richard  Jackson  by  name, 
was  apprehended,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  under. such  cir- 
cumstances as  proved  beyond  all  doubt  his  purpose  of  joining  the 
king's  forces,  an  intention  which  he  was  too  honest  to  deqy; 
accordingly  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  high  sheriff,  and  com* 
mitted  to  the  county  gaol.  The  prison  was  in  such  a  state  t)wt 
be  might  have  found  little  difficulty  in  escaping  >  hut  he  consi- 
dered, himself  as  in  the  hands  of  authority  such  as  it  was,  and  the 
same  principle  of  duty  which  led  him  to  take  arras,  made  him 
equally  ready  to  endure  the  consequences.  After  lying  there  a 
few  days,  he  applied  to  the  sheriff  for  leave  to  go  out  and  work 
by  day,  promising  that  he  would  return  regularly  at  night ;  his 
character  for  simple  integrity  was  so  well  known  that  permission 
was  given  without  hesitation,  and  for  eight  months  jac^spt} 
went  put  every  day  t#  labour,  aud  as  duly  came  back  ty  prison 

,  B  3  at 
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#  3*?gfet<  In  tha  moiMjh  of  May  the  sheriff  prepared  fc>  .ton^ 
duct  him  to  Springfield,  where  he  was  to  be  tried  for  .high  treai* 
setkj  Jackson  said  thia  w<uild  be  a  needles*  trouble*  4»a\  expense, 
he  could  save  the  sheriff  both,  and  .go  just  as  well -by  Infiisetf* 
His  word  was  once  more  taken,  and  he  set  off  alone,  ttrprdstat 
himself  for  trial  afjd<*ertam  condemnation.  On  the  wayhewaif 
overtaken  in  tie  woods  by  Mr.  Edwards,  a  member  of  the  'coun- 
cil of  Massachusetts,  which  at  that  time  was  the  supreme  exe- 
cutive of  the  state.  This  gentleman  Asked  him  whither  he  was. 
going  ?  To  Springfield,  Sir,  was  his  answer,  to  be  trieo^  for  my* 
life.  To  this  casual  interview  Jackson  owed  his.  escape,  .when, 
buying  been  found  guilty  and  condemned  to « death,  application, 
was  .made  to  the  council  for  atevcy.  The  evidence*  and.  lb*  seort 
tence  were  stated,  and  the  president  put  the  question  whether  a 
partlon  should  be  granted.  It  was  opposed  by  the  iirst  speaker :: 
the  case,  he  said,  was  perfectly  clear ;  the  act  was  unquestionably^ 
Wgh  treason,  and  the  proof  complete  ;  and  if  mercy  was  shewn  nf 
this  case,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  granted  m  every' 
other.  Few  governments  have  understood  how  just  and  p6litic[ 
it  is  to  be  merciful;  this  hard-hearted  opinion  accorded  with, the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  was  acquiesced  in  by  one  member  after 
another,  till  it  came  to  Mr.  Edwards's  turn  to,  apeak.  ,  Instead* 
of  delivering  bis  opinion,  he  simply  related. the  whole  sWry  of 
Jadtsoa's  singular  demeanour,  and  what  had  past  between  them 
in-tbe*  woods.  For  the  honour  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  human' 
nfttttre,  not  a  man  was  fonnd  to  weaken  its  effect  by  one  of  tftose: 
dry  legal  remarks,  which,  like  a  blast  of  the  desert,  wither  the' 
heart  they  reach.  The  council  began  to  hesitate,  and  when  a, 
member  ventured  to  say  that  such  a  man  certainty  ought  not,tc«; 
be  sent  to  the  gallows,  a  natural  feeling  of  humanity  and  justice 
prevailed,  and  a  pardon  was  immediately  made  out. 
«  *  Never/  says  the  author,  *  was  a  stronger  proof  *  exhibited 
that  honesty  is  wisdom/  It  was  not  the  man's  honesty  bwt  hi& 
chHdkrrke  simplicity  which  saved  his  life ;  without  that  simplicity^ 
his  integrity  would  have  availed  him  little ;  in  fact  it  was  his 
crime,  for  it  was  for  doing  what,  according  to  the  principles 
♦rherein  he  had  been  born  and  bred,  he  believed  to  be  his  dutj^ 
that  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned.  This  it  is  whichr 
renders  civil  and  religious  wars  so  peculiarly  dreadful ;  and  hi 
the  history  of  such  wars  every  incident,  which  (Hke  this,  and  the 
beautiful  story  of  Vezins  and  Regnier  at  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew)  serves  to  reconcile  us  to  humanity,  ought  care- 
fully to  be  preserved.  Let  us  add  one  such  anecdote  here, 
which  may  equally  interest  Americans  and  Englishmen.  During 
the  revolutionary  war,  when  the  two  armies  were  near  each  other, 
fm  English  officer,  who  was  stationed  at  one  of  the  outposts,  ob- 
served 
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served  a- getetal  oifoer  of  the  tmmy  approadoag  to  rwcmqi\r+ 
the  English  portion  with  n  telescope*  He  was  o3'ho*sehad% 
and,  fun  |terceiviMg  the  English  piquet,  approached  within  sboV*9k 
near  as  to;  afford  the  officer  a  sure  mark ;  the  gun  Ivan  preheated) 
and  the  finger  on  the  trigger,  w^en  the  Engl  isl^u^  heart  faitedf 
him;  he  could  not  tear  tq  take  away  thfc  life  of  ooc  wh<>3ppre^ 
heeded  no  danger;  it  denied  to  him  at  an  net  of  wutden  and* 
lowering  the  gun,  he  offered  the  American*  ut*rly  unconscious, 
af  his  providential  deliverance,  to  pass  on.  T©  tb*  latest  hour 
of  his  life  the  English  officer  bleat  God  that  ha  had  in  tbia, 
instance  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  bis  better  mind*  for  ho  bad 
ascertained  that  the  American  whose  life  \had  the*  been  in  bis 
hand ^  was — General  Washington,  ■  * 

D wight  was  a  young  man  at  the  commencement  of.  those  trotW 
bles,  and  embarked  in  the  revolutionary  tause  with  all  the 
warmth  of  youth,  and  all  the  strength  of  inherited  opinions. 
It  is  uot  to  be  supposed,  nor  was  it  to  be  wished,  that  in  de- 
clining life  he  should  have  regretted  the  pan  which  he  had  taken. 
Accordingly,  all  the  incidents  of  the  war  which  he  has  tntao* 
dneed  into  these  volumes,  are  related  hi  the  temper  and  spirit 
of  bis  younger  days.  His  attachment  to  the  institutions  pt  his 
country  -leads  hhn  sometimes  to  an  injudicious  trhsmph,  <an*l 
sometimes  to  a  preasature  boast.  When  he  speaks  of  the*  Me* 
pendenee  of  the  New- Engl  and  landholders,  he  says  tfrere  is  Sotncr* 
thing  to  him  <  in  the  sight  of  that  independence,  and  the;  MJjay 
ments  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  more  interesting,  more  congp* 
nial  to  the  relish  of  feature,' than  in  all  the  melancholy  gfrandeut  of 
the  decayed  castles  and  ruined  abbeys  with  which  some  parts  of 
Europe  are  so  nlentifully  stocked.  The  story  of  this  jtappinesa 
will  indeed  be  less  extended,  and  less  amusing,  but  the  actual 
prospect  of  it  is  incomparably  more  delightful.'  The  actual 
view  of  that  happiness  may  ba  delightful,  but  his  exultation  af 
the  sight  is  expressed  by  one  whose  attention  is  so  wholly  fixed 
upon  the  present  that  Ae  neither  looks  backward  dot  forward* 
Of  their  government  he  says,  that  intelligent  foreigners,  who  nav# 
gained  some  knowledge  of  it, l  see  it  in  theory  more  liable  to  flui>. 
tnation  than  any  other,  and  yet  are  obliged  by  facts  to  ackpow* 
ledge  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  stable  and  unchanging  in  tha> 
world/  The  government  upon  which  Dr.  Dwigbt  passes  tbW 
enlogium  was  thirty  years  younger  than  himself! 

Montaigne,  speaking  of  America  in  his  days,  says  that  it  war 
rinouveau  tt  st  eft/ant,  qu'vn  lu$  tpprend  encore  w*  a.  h*  c. 
The  Americans  would  be  grievously  offended  were  we  to  add  * 
that  In  political  science  they  have  still  the  alphabet  to  learn;  nor 
would  their  anger  be  leastotd  by  the  honest  a^kfuwladgropt  thafc 
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^oou^ror  laUr  they  must  have  beware  imtepejpltnt :  it  wps  ex- 
pedient for  botfi  .parties;  and.  it  was  just  and  necessary  that  they. 
should  be  so;  and  ia  whatever  manner  the  separation  bad  been, 
effected*  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  paat 
^to  a  republican  government,  the  transition  being  little  more  than 
nominal. 

v*  it  ia  not,  however,  to  its  form  of  government,  that  the  advan- 
tages which  America  possesses,  are  in  any  degree  to  be  ascribed* 
Some  advantages  assuredly  it  has,  and  they  are  no  trifling  ones, 
J*  ia  not  yet  the  land  for  arts  or  literature,  (though  both  are, 
beginning  to  receive. encouragement  there,)  and  it  affords  little 
fiejd  for  ambition  in  other  less  generous  pursuits.  But  there 
ia. employment  for  fill  who  seek  it;  there  is.  room  ty  increase 
and  multiply ;  none  are  necessarily  born  there  to  poverty  ancj 
all-  its  poftsequent  degradations  ;  nor  is  that  prudential  celibacy 
cpmmon  or  necessary  there,  which  in  •  the  one  sex  is  less  fre- 
quently a  virtue  than  a  sin,  and'  which  is  the  sore  evil  of  our  more 
crowded  society,— in  whatever  light  it  be  viewed,  an  evil  iu  all 
jl*  hearings.  Perverse,  indeed,  must  be  the  understanding,  and 
h^rd  the  heart,  which  should  fail  tp  perceive  these  advantages,  o^ 
4eake  to  depreciate  them.  They  are.  found  in  the  United  States, 
90  they  are  in  Canada,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  in  Australasia ; 
wjb^erever,  hi  fact,  colonies  are  established  by  occupancy,  and  the 
b^  not  yet  replenished.  And  so  long  will  it  be  before  these 
wide  regions  cau  be  peopled,  that  to  speculate  upon  the  evils  of 
a  crowded  population  there,  would  be  of  as  little  utility  as  the 
%  comfortable  anticipations  in  which  certain  philosophers  have  in- 
dulged, by  calculating  the  time  when  all  the  coal  in  this  island 
will  be  consumed,  and  when  the  sun  itself  will  be  burnt  oat.  , 

These  are  natural  advantages  existing  in  new  countries,  as 
^n  the  early  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  obvious  that  Great  Britain, 
possessing  i  such  extensive  colonial  possessions,  and  with  its  re-* 
dundant  activity  and  enterprize  and  wealth,  may  partake  of  them 
in  .an  indefinite  degree,  to  the  great  relief  and  benefit  of  all 
classes..  It  is  notour  intention  to  enter  here  upon  the  question 
of  colonization,  tfyat  most  momentous  and  interesting  question^ 
>vhich  must  assuredly  occupy  government  ere  long,  more  than  the 
twp  main,  businesses  of  war  and  revenue,  to  which  its  attention 
heretofore,  not  less  unhappily  than  necessarily,  have  almost  exqlu, 
sivtely  been  confined.  Let  us  only  observe,  that  the  existence  oi 
fhese  advantages  in  the  United  States,  may  be  no  slight  good  to 
JJnglaucL  The  poor  artizsui  and  the  labourer,  who  go  there  in 
search  of  higher  wages  or  surer  employ,  though  they  frequently 
miss  their  object,  relieve  the  parish  by  their  removal,  or  make 
room  for  the  industry  oi  others*    The  majecontenjts,  who,  shaking 
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<hetdu*t  of.gogjamj  from  their  frevgp^t^it^ 
perverted  muutq,  are  410,  loss  to  us,  and  may  Wsome  gaift,to  her, 
Tbey  may  even  became  good  subjects  under  another  gevernmMt* 
for>  m-maral  a*  well  an  in;  phy  sjeal  diaeaaea,  .change  of  «UoM*e  not 
unircquently  ^rots  a  cure*  Onetesson  they  are  tfurt  tokti% 
fer  efvery  thing  combines  to  teaeh  it/  thevafoe  of  the  aookty 
Wbieh  they  have  left*  *  Many  a  man,  whd,  havmg  been  tratnetfHip 
in  discontent  and  disaffection/ hated  the  institutions,  of  his  native! 
land,  is  taught  there  to  understand  and  to  respect  and  love  them- 
and  becomes  a  better  Englishman  abroad,  than  prejudice  and  habi^ 
and  evil  communications  would  fiver  have  permitted  him.  to,  be  at 
home.  .'-..•  .:,'  •  •    i* 

,  There  can  bfeuo  danger  of  having  too  many  safety-valves..  The 
oM  state*  of  .America  (for  there  la  already  a  distinction  of  aid 
Americana,  and  it  ia  a  most  important  one)  are  fortunate  m  thia 
respect  5  the  new  states  and  the  uncleared  lands  are  to  theia  84 
ao  many  Waste  Weira,  oVer  Which  the  scum  and  Wreck  of  society, 
^hd  all  who  fibat  loose  upbrfifs  wfeters,  are  naturally  draWff.sMeti 
Ofho  in  the  old  states  Would  be  poachers  or  smugglers,  or,  beconv 
hig  vagabonds  in  consequence  pf  evil  propensities  not  less  than  un« 
happy  circumstanpes,  prey  upon  their  fellow  kind  either  by  ffauq 
or  force,  find  here,  an  outlet.  That  inclination  to  tue  freedom, 
and  pursuits  of  savage  life*  which  seem*  almost  inherent  in  tfc* 
animal  parbof  our  nature,  takes  here  a  useful  Are ctioiu  IWUtm 
tbey  become  more  than  half  savages  themaetvesy  renodncingiaA 
the  decencies  and  advantages  of  civilized  Wey  without  acquiring 
any  one  of  the  few  virtues  which  savages  ^  might  boast,  thejf  art 
the  pfcmeersr  and  advanced  guards  of  civilization.  And  kltfrdugh 
every  generation  must  have  to  travel  farther  in  quest  of  uhclearea 
lands,  and  of  buffaloes  and  beavers^  still  the  outlet  will  continue; 
open  longer  than  any  political  foresight  can  determine  ;,  for  adven* 
turers  of  this  stamp  make  as  little  account  of  time  and  apapaa*. 

the  Jover  iu  the  play*  .  .      (  •'' '  ,l 

'  Of  what  importance  it  i$  to  the  tranquillity  and  even  the.  exist* 
ence  of  the  old  American  governments,  that  this  drain  should*** 
open,  Dr.  © wight  speaks  e^ven  more  strongly  than  We  ahodkihrtve 
felt  justified  in  doing.  1  .    ♦  »j 

4  All  countries,'  he  sa^s, '  contain  restless  inhabitants;  men  jtapatmH 
of  labour  ;  men,  who  will  contract  debts  without  intending  to  pay  tfct*fM 
who  had  rather  talk  than  work  j  whose  vanity  persuades  them,  tha^thjeg 
are  wise,  and  prevents  them  from  knowing,  that  they  are  fools;  who  an) 
delighted  with  innovation;  who  think  places  of  power  and  profit  due  to 
their  peculiar  merits ;  who  feel,  that  every  chringe  from  good  order  and 
established  society  will  be  beneficial  to  themselves;  who  have  nothing 
fc>  lose,  and  therefore  expect  to  be  gainers  by  every  scramble ;  and  who; 
itf  course,  spend  life  in  disturbing  others,  with  the  hope  of  gairimgacttieJ 

thing 
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thing  for  themselves.  Under  despotic  governments  they  aw  awed  into 
quiet;  but  in  every  free  community  they  create,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  continual  turmoil ;  arid  have  often  overturned  the  peace,  liberty, 
and  happiness  of  their  felkw-citisens.  In  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
s*  Matt  m  the  republics  of  -Greece,  they  were  emptied  ott,  w  toK 
4krs>  upon  die  surrounding  countries  j  and  left  the  sober  inhabitants  in 
comparative  quiet  at  home.  It  is  tme  tbey  often  threw  these  states 
iota  confusion, and  sometimes  overturned  the  government..  But  if  tbey 
had  not  been  thus  thrown  off  from  the  body  politic,  its  life  would  have 
been  of  a  momentary  duration.  As  thing*  actually  were,  they  finally 
ruined  all  these  states ;  for  some  of  them  had,  as  some  of  them  always 
Will  have,  sufficient  talents  to  do  mischief;  at  times,  very  extensive. 
The  Gracchi,  Clodius,  Marius,and  Mark  Antony,  were  men  of  this  cha* 
meter.  Of  this  character  is  every  demagogue,  whatever  may  be  his 
Circumstances.  Power  and  profit  are  the  only  ultimate  objects,  which 
every  inch  man,  with  a  direction  as  steady  as  that  of  the  nee*tte*o*  the 
pole,  pursues  with  a  greediness  unlimited  and  inextinguishable, 
z  *  Formerly  the  energetic  government  established  in  New*England* 
together  with  the  prevailing  high  sense  of  religion  and  moods, -and  the 
continually  pressing  danger  from  the  French  and  the  savages,  compelled 
the  inhabitants  into  habits  of  regularity  and  good  order,  not  surpassed, 
perhaps,  in  the  world.  But  since  the  American  revolution  our  situation 
has  become  less  favourable  to  the  existence,  as  well  as  to  the  efficacy, 
of  these  great  means  of  internal  peace.  The  former  exact  and  decisive 
energy  of  the  government  has  been  obviously  weakened.  From  btir 
ancient  dangers  we  have  been  delivered,  and  the  deliverance  was  u  dfc- 
tiugutshed  blessing;  but  the  sense  of  danger  regularly  brings  with 4tn 
string  conviction*  that  safety  cannot  be  preserved  without  exact  ordt*V 
qhd  a  ready  submission  to  lawful  authority. 
4  The  institutions  and  the  habits  of  New-England,  more  I  suspect  Imm 

Siose  of  any  other  country,  have  prevented  or  kept  down  this  noxious 
isposition ;  but  they  cannot  entirely  prevent  either  its  existence  or  its, 
effects.  In  mercy,  therefore,  to  the  sober,  industrious,  and  well-dis- 
posed inhabitants,  Providence  has  opened  in  the  vast  western  wilderness 
a  retreat,  sufficiently  alluring  to  draw  them  away  from  the  land  of  their 
nativity.  We  have  many  troubles  even  now  :  but  we  should  hdve  many 
more  if  this  body  of  foresters  had  remained  at  home/ — vol.ii.  pp.  441  — 

•  To  this  outlet  it  is.,  piore  than  to  any  effect  of  laws  arid  irisfc 
tutions,  that  the  paucity  of  offences  in  the  oM  states  must  'be 
ascribed.  The  preserves  which  are  maintained  with  such  am- 
bttkMi,  by  certain  great  landholders,  would  not  serve  as  nurseries' 
for  ruffians  and  preparatory  schools  for  murder,  ff  the  men 
torho  are  induced  to  steal  game  by  the  care  with  which  it  is  col- 
lected for  them,  could  follow  the  same  pursuit  in  the '  wilder- 
ness. The  miserable  wretches  who  keep  the  tread- mjll  in 
feotion,  and  supply  subjects  for  our  frieud  Jeremy's  economical 
experiments  on  the  human  mind  and  the  rjuman  stomach,  would, 
*  .  '*  in 
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jo  America,  lead  a  Jjfe  not  >ss  to  the?  tas|e  W$  to  better  pur* 
P°*&  ^iSW^JUe^^Mttl^*  Jwaimeu  4*tf  hooters.  ,£ve* 
^"«WHMr  ^e,iinjppun4^l  till  they  prjey  Mp<m  *me  an^hsr,;  a«4 
wolves  ftod  fca*s>:$  they  have, room,  will,  *etyp»  into  t  the  wood* 
*»4v*ikU,  where  ibev  offer  do  mjury*>  man.  >  Ittinap.  *eH  be 
then*  M:Dr.  Dwightasaure&ua,  that  Mower  capital  cmpas- h*vt 
been  committed  in  New  England  since  its  establishment,  than  in 
aajrotbet  country  on  the 'globe,  (Scotland  perhaps  excepted,)  i* 
prtpprtion  t6  the  namber  of  its  inhabitants.'  Will  not  this  also 
explain  die  otherwise  strange  and  inexplicable  fact,  that  at  New 
YqrW  the  proportion  of  female  prisoners  to  the  males,  is  nof 
less'tjian  as  three  to  two?  The  only  solution  appears  to  be  the 
ohvjcoid  qo$,  that  women  of  evil  propensities  are  not  drawn  off 
front  society  like  the  ruffian  part  of  the  male  population,  but  find 
their  cow  in  towns  and  populous  places, 

&>  however,  there  be  fewer  crimes  in  a  new  country  like  Ame- 
rica, than  in  ait  old  one;  or,  perhaps,  more  truly  speaking,  if  fewer 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  law, — it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  average  morals  of  the  Americans  are  better  than  -our  own* 
nor  that  they  are  without  their  full  share  of  those  ignorant  and 
brutalized  classes,  (more  numerous  in  modern  than  in  ancient 
states^)  whOf  to  the  reproach  of  civilization,  seem  always  to  have 
increased  with  civilization  itself  as  if  they  were  generated  in  its 
c/nprpption.  ,  The  fact  that  there  is  in  the  city  of  New  York  a$ 
Usye  a  proportion  of  paupers  as  in  any  one  of  our  great  manufac- 
turing towns,  would  not  be  sufficient  proof  of  this,  because  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  paupers  consist  of  emigrants,  and  espe- 
cially of  Irish,  who  carry  with  them  their  peculiar  and  miserable 
habits  of  mind,  which  render  them  the  most  reckless  and  intraci- 
able  of  all  people,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  ]  The  truth  is,  that 
America  neither  is,  nor  can  be  any  more  exempt  from  those  evils 
which  are  the  original  sin  of  the  trading  system,  than,  from  the 
original  sin  of  human  nature  itself.  Commerce  has  everywhere  ifis 
Helots;  and  whether  they  are  brought  to  that  condition  at  o*C£ 
bg  dirqpA  subjugation,  ox  gradually  by  chance  and  chpicc^,  jtbe  Qpn- 
sequences  upon  the  race  are  the  same.  The  evil  is  not  effected 
by  any  form,  of  government,  It  is  the  same  under  the  despotisms 
of  ^taly  and  the  Peninsula,  the  limited  monarchy  of  England,  app! 
the  representative  republics  of  die  United  States.   ,    ,         , . 

Xd  Ametjca  then,  as.  in  other  countries,  whole  classes  are.cfa- 
ba^fijiprf  and  brutalized  by  their  way  of  life.-  The  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  getting  lumber  are  .described  as  '  poor, 
idle,  Haunters  of  taverns,  and  devoted  to  all  the  baser  pur&jfrta  of 
vulgar  vice/  Their  employment  requires  bard  labour  (luring  one 
.part  of  the  year,  and  leaves  them  to  idle  away  their  time  during 

the 
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the  remainder;  and  thus  tfcey  are  redufced  Ho  plro*gali<y,  thoughts 
tessaeu  ef  feture'tttot*,profeileira^  drtnlb- 

i»g,  «*nd  other  turnout  habits.'*  Of  the  tiutiterott*  persons  en*- 
ployed  nv  navigating  *4  rivers,  we  are  told  that  'few  collections 
<rf  rtietf  are  more  dissolufe/  and  that c  the  corruption^  which*  ftrey 
'contribute  to  spread  among  the  ordinary  inhabitants,  isk  a*  greatrir 
fevflttoau  a  stranger  cat*  easily  imagine.'  A  picture  e^nanytm- 
fcVourable  is  give*  *f  die  tabdnrers,  by  which  appellation  Dr. 
©Wight  designates  '  that  class  of  meh  who  look  to  the  earnings  t>f 
to~da^for  the  subsistence  of*  to-morrow.'  'In  New  England/ 
ht  say i,  'almost  cttery  man  of  this  character  is  either  shiftless, 
diseased,  or  vicious/  And  yet '  employment  is  found  everywhere, 
find 'Subsistence  b  abundant  and  easily  obtained.  'The  price  of 
labour  19  also  very  high,  a  moderate  da/s  work  being  usually  pur- 
chased at  a  dollar.  Every  heaKby,  industrious,  prudent  tnan, 
Utey  therefore  five  almost  as  he  wishes,  and  secure  a  competence 
Tor  old  age/  Nevertheless  he  affirms,  that  'few  of  these  men  are 
Very 'industrious,  fewer  economical,  and  fewer  still  virtuous/  The 
Aieehaftics  he  describes  as  being,  in  all  respects,  of  a  different 
Wrfartrcter.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that  up  to  a  certain  degre> 
%i  society,  morals;  as  well  as  manners,  improve  at  every  step  df 
the  ascent;  for  character  becomes  of  more  importance,  wherf  there 
ik  more  to  lose  and  more!  to  hope ;  and  men  sometimes  become 
i^spectable  in  proportion-  as  they  feel  their  own*  respectabMtV. 
•Another  class,  wbo  arte  important  missionaries^  of  civtfi station*  ih 
-Stitttft  Athetmty  and  whose  services  cannot  easily  as  yet  be'<|nV 
trtlttfed  with  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  are  poitrtrayed 
lit  dark  dolotors.  Speaking  of  the  persons  who  are  employed  ih 
-ifceddling  articles  of  small  value  about  the  country,  Dr.  Dwight 
Sajrs,  the  consequences  of  this  employment,  and  of  all  others  like 
*,  are  generally  maligriant,  *  and  that  it  has  had  an  unhappy  m- 
Huetfee  oi*  both  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people,'  €  Men,' 
%d  says,  '  who  begin  life  With  bargaining  for  ajknaU  wares,  will 
almost  invariably  become  sharpers.  The  commanding  ahn  of 
«*ery  such  man  will  soon  be  to  make  a  good  bargain ;  and' he  will 
i§|Jee!li)y  consider  every  gainful  bargain  as  a  good  one. '  The  tricks 
-of  fraud  will  assume  in  his  mind  the  same  place  which  commer- 
^lahifkill  and  an  honourable  system  of  dealing  hbld  in  the  ihind  of 
a  merchant.  Often  employed' in  disputes,  he  becomes  noisy,  perti- 
Tifrcfous  and  impudent.'  Here1  the  author  imputes1  to  a  particu- 
lar* class  of  men,  vices  which  certainly  result  less  from  their  erratic 
fcOdrse  of  business  than  from  the  pursuit  of  gain,  or,  in  other 
'WOruVthe  spirit  of  trade  itself.  <  TTCie  defect  in  the  constitution  of 
American  society  is,  that  there  is  so  little  lo  counteract  them  ; 
an*  the -Worst  danger  which  the  United  States  have  to  apprehend 
,;  is 
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is  from  the  operation  of  those  popular  and  mioet  tinwiseiaws, 
which,  bj  preventing  tbe  accumulation  of  property,  level  me* 
down  to  one  mean  standard,  above  which  it  would  be  the  object 
of  an  enlightened  policy  to  raise  them.  But  you  might  as  weH 
expect  a  Catholic  to  give  up  the  doctrines  of  traneubstanttatioa 
and  infallibility,  or  a  Turk  to  renounce  polygamy  -and  predastjM** 
tion,  as  to  make  an  American  perceive,  or  at  least  acknowledge 
the*  beneficial  effects  •  of  the  law  of  primogeniture*. 

To  the  sure  consequences  of  the  Opposite  system  Dr.  Dwigfat 
appears  totally  blind.  He  contemplates  with  benevofcnt  satisfao 
tioa  a  present  state  fcf  things,  which  is  indeed  in  many  respects 
pleasing. 

*  In  these  countries  lands  are  universally  held  in  fee  simple.  Evety 
former,  with  t6o  few  exceptions  to  deserve  notice,. labours  on  his  own 
ground,  and  for  the  benefit*  of  himself  and  his  family  merely.  This  also, 
if  1  am  not  deceived,  is  a  novelty ;  end  fcs  influence  is  seen  to  bo  re- 
markably happy  in  the  industry,  sobriety,  cheerfulness,  personal  cade* 
pcndeace,  and  universal  prosperity.of  the  people  at  large.  Great  wioelth, 
that  is,  what  Europeans  consider  as  great  wealth*. is  wot  often  ibuftd  in 
these  countries.  But  poverty  is  almost  t  unknown.  Cofnfortpq^e.suj)- 
sbtence  is  enjoyed  everywhere,  unless  prevented  by  peculiar  irusfoif 
tunes  or  by  vice.  The  feelings  of  a  benevolent  man  are  very  imper- 
fectly satisfied  by 'the  sight  of  opulence  and  splendour  in  the  hands  of  ji 
few,  contrasted  by  want  and  suffering  in  the  many ;  of  palaces  and  villas', 
encirded  by  cottages  and  cabins.  A  succession  of  Netr-Etfgtand  'vff- 
lages,  composed  of  neat  houses,  surrounding  vneiat  sc,hool-boWs:  *aM 
chvrebes,  adorned  with  gardens,  meadows,  and  orchards,  and  eahibttla^ 
the  universally  easy  circumstances  of  die  inhabitants,  is,  at  least  ib  my 
9mm  opinion,  one  of  the  most  delightful  prospects  which  this,  world  can 
aibrd.' — voL  i.  pr  xv.  ,.,.., 

*  You  are  to  .understand,  that  every  man  in  thjs  country,  aln>osf  w^- 
out  an  exception,  lives  on  his  own  ground.  The  lands  are  universally 
holden  in  fee  simple ;  and  descend  by  law  to  all  the  children  in  eoual 
shares.  Every  farmer  in  Connecticut,  and  throughout  New-England, 
Ss  therefore  dependent  for  his  enjoyments  on  none  but  himself,  his  go- 
vernment, and  his  God  ;  and  is  the  little  monarch  of  a  dorniniou,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  furnish  all  the  supplies  of  competence,  with  a  nuttibeY 
of  subjects  as  great  as  he  is  able  to  govern,  la  the  etikrration  of  Ws 
form  he  gratifies  his  reason,  bis  taste,  and  his  hopes;  and  usuallyiflntfe 
the  gratification  at  least  sufficient  for  such  a  world  as  this.  Here  he 
can  do  every  thing  which  is  right,  and  no  roan  can  with  impunity  do  any 
thing  to  him  that  is  wrong.  If  he  is  not  in  debt,  an  event,  necessary 
only  from  sickness  or  decrepitude,  he  is  absolutely  his  own  master,  and 
the  master  of  all  his  possessions/ — vol.  i.  p.  182. 

Dr.  D wight  has  not. allowed  himself  to  ask  how  Lstsg  this 
happy  and  enviable  state  of  things  can  continue.  The  system  *f 
gavel-kind  is  well  adapted  to  colonial  settlements****  their  early 

stage; 
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jrtage;  perhaps  it  rfiay  even  be  their  beat,  because  their  natural 
erder. r  Large  grants  of  territory  are  obtained,  or  wide  domains 
purchased  at  a  nihili  price,  and  such  estates,  exceeding  an 
ordinary  English  parish  in  extent,  will  bear  to  be  divided  and 
subdivided  for  several  generations.  But  whatever  mathematicians 
mmy  predicate  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  estates  are  not 
jnflnitoLy  divisible,  and  their  division  becomes  injurious  to  the 
community  even  before  it  reaches  that  point  at  which  it  must  be 
ninoas  to  the  individual  heritors.  The  process  will  not  stop 
■even  at  inheritances  so  humble  as  those  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  statesmen.  Chance  cannot  possibly  counteract 
this  perpetual  tendency  to  diminution.  The  system  aims  always 
at  levelling,  and  effects  it  only  by  lowering  what  it  levels.  An 
absolute  equality,  founded  upon  a  community  of  lands — the 
Spencean  system — the  polity  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  or  the 
schemes  of  Owen  of  Lanark,  would  be  more  tenable  in  theory,  and 
ultimately  less  injurious  in  practice.  For  woe  be  to  that  nation 
in  which  mere  wealth  shall  become  the  sole  object  of  ambition 
— the  single  title  of  respect — the  only  acknowledged  superiority ! 
If  there  be  any  one  question  in  politics  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  ftrfly  and  fairly  decided  by  experience,  it  is  that  concerning 
primogeniture.  The  strong  opposition  to  it  which  prevails  at  this 
time  among  the  Liberals  of  France  is  but  a  part  of  that  system 
which  aims  at  the  subversion  of  all  ancient  usages  and  established 
institutions.  The  prejudice  against  it  in  America  is  explained  by 
General  Hamilton,  when  he  admits  that  the  existing  constitutions 
of  the  several  states  '  were  all  formed  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
amiaaal  ardour  for  new  and  opposite  forms,  produced  by  an  uni- 
versal resentment  and  indignation  against  the  ancient  government ;' 
tmd  that  '  (bey  bear  very  strong  marks  of  the  haste,  and  still 
stronger  of  the  inexperience  under  which  they  were  framed.' 

If  the  present  well-intentioned  writer  has  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  consequences  of  partitioning  estates  at  every  descent,  he 
has  clearly  seen  the  end  of  those  subdivisions  of  states  and 
counties,  and  even  of  townships  and  parishes,  which  are  popular 
.measures  in  America,— where  the  people  have  none  to  withstand 
them. 

*  Formerly  Connecticut  was  divided  into  six  counties.  The  distri- 
bution into  eight  was  injudicious,  as  well  as  unnecessary.  Great 
counties  have  a  sense  of  importance  and  dignity  which  is  eminently 
useful.  It  prompts  to  honourable  and  beneficial  conduct,  and  prevents 
much  of  that  which  is  little,  degrading,  and  of  course  mischievous. 
Hie  same  things  are  true,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  subdivided  townships  and 
parishes.  Where  men  are  impatient  to  become  judges,  sheriffs,  and 
county  clerks,  to  be  representatives,  select  men,  or  even  parish  com- 
mittees, 
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ratttees,  these  unfbrtuaate  subdivisions  will,  however,  be  pushed  «o 
earnestly  and:  so  long,  as  in  the  end  to  be  accomplished.  This  spirit  of 
subdividing  has  produced,  and  is  still  producing,  unhappy  consequences 
in  the  state,  of  society  in  New-England.  Offices  are  multiplied  to  a 
useless  degree,  and  beyond  the  ability  of  the  country  to  fill  them  with 
advantage.  Yet  the  fact,  that  so  many  of  these  subdivisions  have  been 
made,  becomes  a  powerful  reason  for  making  more.  He,  who  voteji 
for  the  last,  claims  the  suffrage  of  him,  who  has  been  profited  by  that 
vote,  in  his  own  favour.  In  this  manner  a  silly  and  deplorable  am- 
bition becomes  a  source  of  multiplied  mischiefs  to  the  community. 
Small  parishes  are  unable,  without  serious  inconvenience,  to  keep  their 
churches  in  repair,  and  support  their  ministers.  Small  towns  are  often 
obliged  to  send  diminutive  representatives,  because  they  can. send  no 
other.  Small  counties  have  often  very  imperfect  courts,  because  they 
have  no  materials  out  of  which  to  constitute  better.  Representatives 
also  are  in  this  manner  multiplied  beyond  every  rational  limit.  In 
roost  of  the  New-England  states  the  number  is  twice,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  least  three  times  as  great  as  either  experience  or  common 
sense  would  justify/ — vol.  i.  p.  146. 

'The  county  of  Hampshire,  after  having  existed  as  a  fine  Doric 
column  of  industry,  good  order,  morals,  learning,  and  religion,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts for  more  than  a  century,  was  hy  an  unwise  legislature  broken 
into  three  parts.  Of  its  ruins  were  formed  the  three  counties,  of 
Franklin  on  the  north,  Hampshire  in  the  middle,  and  Hampden  on  the 
south  ;  each  of  them  extending  through  the  original  breadth  of  the 
county  of  Hampshire.  One  political  purpose,  intended  to  be  accom- 
plished by  this  disruption  was  to  destroy  the  firm  order  and  sound 
principles  of  the  inhabitants.  How  far  this  plan  will  succeed  time  alone 
fan  discover.  From  analogy  it  may  be  concluded,  or  at  least  ration- 
ally feared,  that  the  inhabitants  will  lose  some  part  of  their  elevation 
of  character/  Little  counties  almost  of  course  have  little  officers,  and 
little  concerns  ;  and  the  existence  of  these  is  but  too  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  a  contraction  of  views,  a  diminution  of  measures,  a  destruc- 
tion of  influence,  and  a  deterioration  of  character/ — vol.  ii.  p.  258.  - 
■  The  motives  for  which  the  separation  of  states  is  promoted'  or 
opposed,  are  stated  by  Dr.  Dwight  without  disguise,  and  though 
they  belong  to  human  nature  such  as  it  every  where  exists  where 
the  principle  of  selfishness  is  in  full  action,  they  throw  some  light 
upon  the  constitution  of  society  in  America.  It  was  proposed  to 
erect  the  district  of  Maine  into  a  state ;  and  Massachusetts,  from 
which  it  was  to  be  dismembered,  declared  its  readiness  to  con- 
sent, resistance  being  of  no  avail  in  a  country  where  the  will  of  the 
people  carries  with  it  the  power.  The  people  of  Maine,  how- 
ever,  were  divided  in  opinion;  '  On  the  one  hand,  ambitious 
men,  who  felt  their  own  apprehended  merit  to  be  neglected,  and 
their  rivals  unwarrantably  preferred,  looked  forward  with  eager- 
ness to  this  separation,  as  opening  a  field  of  action  more  auspicious 
to  their  wishes,  and  promising  an  undoubted  harvest  of  ho- 
-   vol.  xxx.  no.  lix.  c  nours 
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noun  and  profits.*  The  number  of  such  men,  be  telb  us,  was 
*  not  small.'  On  the  other  hand,  men  '  possessed  of  offices 
under  the  existing  government  wished  to  retain  them,  and  did  not 
feel  sufficiently  assured  that  they  should  possess  offices  of  equal 
importance  under  the  government  which  was  proposed.  Many  of 
them  also  had  long  been  accustomed  to  spend  the  winter  amid  the 
bustle,  amusements,  luxuries,  and  eminently  social  intercourse  of 
Boston ;  and  felt  unwilling  to  lose  those  enjoyments,  or  the  per- 
sonal consequence  of  appearing  there  as  representatives  or  sena- 
tors/ Other  interests,  besides  those  of  pride,  were  involved* 
Great  part  of  their  mercantile  busiuess  was  so  connected  with 
Boston,  as  to  depeud  upon  that  connection  Tor  its  very  existence. 
With  regard  to  any  better  and  more  disinterested  feeling,  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  that  men  of  purer  minds,  more  enlarged  views,  and 
more  correct  principles, '  dreaded  a  separation,  lest,  at  so  early 
and  fluctuating  a  period,  the  system  of  government  resolved  upon 
should  be  so  loose  and  feeble,  as  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
public  and  private  justice,  peace  and  safety,  in  a  very  imperfect 
and  ineffectual  manner.  They  believed/  (he  adds,)  '  and  1  think 
justly,  that  a  state  of  society  established  on  an  unfirm  foundation 
and  unhappy  principles,  would  extend  a  malignant  influence 
through  a  series  of  generations.'  The  people  at  large  were  influ- 
enced by  considerations  better  adapted  to  their  temper  and  com-* 
prehension.  They  were  told  that  the  new  government  would  be 
more  expensive  than  the  old ;  for  that,  if  Maine  were  made  a 
state,  many  new  officers  must  be  appointed,  and  their  mainte- 
nance must  fall  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  opinion  of  the  author 
himself  is  clearly  shown ;  yet  he  says,  the  population  of  the  district 
was  so  rapidly  increasing,  that  the  question  might  be  asked 
whether  Maine  will  be  separated  from  Massachusetts,  or  Massa- 
chusetts ftom  Maine.  And  many  of  the  most  respectable  inha-t 
bitants  desired  a  measure  to  which  they  were  otherwise  averse, 
because  they  believed  that  Maine,  in  its  present  state  of  popu- 
lation, becoming  one  state,  might  long  continue  so ;  whereas,  if 
the  separation  were  delayed  for  a  considerable  time,  it  would  then 
be  divided  into  two.  A  few  years  after  Dr.  Dwight  had  thus  de- 
scribed the  state  of  opinion  upou  the  subject,  the  separation  took 
place. 

The  effect  of  all  such  divisions  is  to  weaken  a  government 
which  stands  in  need  of  strength,  and  to  loosen  the  bands  of  an> 
union  which  is  already  too  relaxed.  The  unexceptionable  witness 
before  us  affirms  that  the  respective  states  before  their  revolt 
from  the  mother  country,  €  felt  themselves  to  be  as  widely  se- 
parated as  communities,  situated  as  they  were,  could  be ;'  that 
their  views  and  wishes  were  in  every  respect  not  only  opposed 

but 
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but  hostile ;  that  each  was  inclined  to  dislike,  censure,  ridicule' 
and  depress  its  neighbour ;  that  the  degree  of  union  which  sub- 
sisted during  the  revolution  was  the  result  not  of  affection,  but 
of  fears  and  burdens  only.  That  at  the  mobaent  when  those 
fears  were  ended  they  resumed  their  alienation  and  were  advanc- 
ing fast  towards  open  hostility,  when  new  burdens  and  fears  forced 
them  to  adopt  their  present  form  of  government ;  and  that  even 
under  this  they  were  very  imperfectly  united.  With  regard  to  the 
local  governments,  his  opinion  is  evidently  implied,  even  when  it 
is  not  plainly  expressed.  Though  he  has  a  natural  and  proper 
attachment  to  the  institutions  of  his  native  state,  Connecticut,  he 
acknowledges  that  the  system  of  government  in  that  state  is  fitted 
for  no  other  country ;  that  such  a  system  could  not  be  commenced 
successfully  by  the  present  inhabitants ;  and  that  it  is  no  small 
honour  to  them  that  they  bad  been  thus  long  able  to  preserve  it, 
The  dependance  of  the  judges  and  the  weakness  of  the  executive 
he  acknowledges  to  be  gross  defects ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
more  important  the  concerns  of  the  state  become,  the  more  will 
these  defects  be  felt. 

Dr.  Dwight  was  too  judicious  a  man  not  to  perceive  and  un- 
derstand this  evil.  .'  A  weak  and  powerless  executive,  (he  saysy) 
will  never  be  able  to  awe  bad  men ;  but  bad  men  will  usually 
awe  the  executive.  If  men  are  to  be  protected  in  their  lives  and 
rights ;  if  they  are  to  live  in  peace ;  in  a  word,  if  they  are  to  enjoy 
die  blessings  of  civilized  society,  such  men  must  be  deterred  from 
disturbing  either  their  neighbours  or  the  public/  And  again* 
'  the  influence  of  a  weak  and  fluctuating  government  on  the  month 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  malignant 
than  that  of  an  established  despotism.9  The  words  are  printed  as 
we  have  copied  them,  in  italics,  to  force  their  importance  upon 
the  attention  of  the  reader ;  so  well  assured  was  this  author,  as  his 
countryman  Hamilton  had  been  before  bim,  that  '  the  vigour  of 
government  is  essential  to  the  security  of  liberty/ 

It  was  a  favourite  opinion  among  the  Americans  when  they 
were  on  the  point  of  establishing  their  independence,  and  realizing 
their  politicaitheories,  that '  it  had  been  reserved  for  them,  by  their 
conduct  and  example,  to  decide  the  important  question,  whether 
societies  of  men  are  really  capable  or  not,  of  establishing  good 
government  from  reflection  and  choice,  or  whether  they  are  for 
ever  destined  to  depend  for  their  political  constitution  on  acci- 
dent or  force/  Washington  himself  lived  to  feel  and  express 
his  apprehensions  that  what  he  called  this  '  last  and  fairest 
experiment  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  would  be 
turned  against  them/  He  had  been  willing  to  believe  that  his 
countrymen,  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  characters,  were  ad- 
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wooed  beyond  even  the  most  enlightened  of  the„European  nations/ 
because  he  judged  of  them  by  their  better  qualities  which  had 
been  called  into  action  during  a  long  and  arduous  contest,  and . 
perhaps  also  because  deeming  too  highly  of  others  and  too  humbly 
of  himself,  it  was  from  himself  that  his  estimate  was  drawn  j  His 
friend  General  Hamilton  presumed  upon  the  same  ground  :  '  as 
there  is  a  degree  of  depravity  in  mankind,'  said  this  excellent  man, 
<  which  requires  a  certain  degree  of  circumspection  and  distrust, 
so  .there  are  other  qualities  in  human  nature  which  justify  a  certain 
portion  of  esteem  and  confidence.  Republican  government  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  those  qualities  in  a  higher  degree  than 
ray  other  form.'  Five  and  thirty  years  have  added  largely  to  our 
experience  since  the  Federalist  was  written ;  this  however  is  a  point 
upon  which  further  experience  was  not  required.  That  there  is 
in  human,  nature  some  obscure  remnant  of  original  goodness,  as^ 
well  as  an.  innate  infirmity,  we  firmly  believe,  remembering  inf 
what  likeness  we  were  created.  But  it  is  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, to  use  all  means  for  exciting  and  cherishing  this  goodness, 
not  to  relax  its  own  duties  in  reliance  upon  it : — to  provide  ways 
for  making  men  good,  not  to  rest  in  the  assumption  that  they 
are  so. 

The  experiment,  in  reality,  which  our  brethren  in  America  are 
trying,  is  to  see,  with  how  little  government,  with  how  few  institu- 
tions, and  at  hpw  cheap  a  rate  men  may  be  kept  together  in  society. 
Is  this  a  safe  experiment?  Can  it  possibly  be  a  successful  one i 
Can  it  tend  to  reform  and  to  exalt  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
people,  upon  whom  it  is  made?  Whatever  political  opinions  they 
may  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  nothing  assuredly  which 
could  lead  to.  this  is  to  be  found  either  in  their  principles  or  their 
practice.  The  founders  of  these  states  ran  into  an  opposite  extreme, 
and  legislated  with  puritanical  tyranny  upon  matters  with  which 
legislation  has  no  concern.  But  where  their  minds  were  not 
warped  by  sectarian  bigotry,  they  were  wise  and  enlightened  men, 
the  wisest  and  best  by  whom  any  colonies  ever  were  established  ; 
they  carried  with  them  to  the  new  world  sound  English  sense  as* 
well. as  sterling  English  virtues;  and  knowing  that  no  prosperity 
can  be  stable,  no  society  secure,  unless  it  be  founded  upon  good 
principles  and  supported  by  good  habits,  they  never,  settled  a 
township  without  providing  for  the  education  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  inhabitants.  The  beneficial  effects  are  still  felt  in 
New  England,  every  village  there  has  its  church  and  its  schools, 
almost  every  village  its  library.  See  now  the  different  manner  in 
which  new  settlements  are  ma4e,  and  by  how  different  a  class  of 
m<n! 

(  In  the  formation  of  colonies,  those,  who  are  first  inclined  to  emi- 
grate, 
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grate,  are  usually  such  as  have  met  with  difficulties  at  home.  These 
are  commonly  joined  by  persons,  who,  having  large  families  and  small 
farms,  are  induced,  for  the  sake  of  settling  their  children  comfortably, 
to  seek  for  new  and  cheaper  lands.  To  both  are  always  added  the  dis- 
contented, the  enterprising,  the  ambitious,  and  the  covetous.  Many  of 
the  first;  and  some  of  all  these  classes,  are  found  in  every  new  American 
country,  within  ten  years  after  its  settlement  has  commenced.  From 
this  period,  kindred,  friendship,  and  former  neighbourhood,  prompt 
others  to  follow  them.  Others,  still,  are  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
gain,  presented  in  every  new  country  to  the  sagacious,  from  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  lands;  while  not  a  small  number  are  influenced  by  the 
brilliant  stories,  which  everywhere  are  told  concerning  most  tracts 
during  the  early  progress  of  their  settlement.  A  considerable  part  of 
all  those  who  begin  the  cultivation  of  the  wilderness  may  be  denomi- 
nated foresters,  or  pioneers.  The  business  of  these  persons  is  no  other 
than  to  cut  down  trees,  build  log-houses,  lay  open  forested  grounds  to 
cultivation,  and  prepare  the  way  for  those  who  come  after  them.  These 
men  cannot  live  in  regular  society.  They  are  too  idle,  too  talkative, 
too  passionate,  too  prodigal,  and  too  shiftless,  to  acquire  either  property 
or  character.  They  are  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  law,  religion,  and 
morality;  grumble  about  the  taxes,  by  which  rulers,  ministers,  and 
school-masters,  are  supported  ;  and  complain  incessantly,  as  well  as 
bitterly,  of  the  extortions  of  mechanics,  farmers,  merchants,  and  physi- 
cians, to  whom  they  are  always  indebted.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
usually  possessed,  in  their  own  view,  of  uncommon  wisdom ;  understand 
medical  science,  politics,  and  religion,  better  than  those  who  have 
studied  them  through  life;  and,  although  they  manage  their  own  con- 
cerns worse  than  any  other  men,  feel  perfectly  satisfied,  that  they  c6u Id 
manage  those  of  the  nation  far  better  than  the  agents  to  whom  they  are 
committed  by  the  public.  After  displaying  their  own  talents  and  worth ; 
after  censuring  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  their  superiors ;  after 
exposing  the  injustice  of  the  community  in  neglecting  to  invest  persons 
of  such  merit  with  public  offices;  in  many  an  eloquent  harangue,  ut- 
tered by  many  a  kitchen  fire,  in  every  blacksmith's  shop,  and  in  every 
corner  of  the  streets  ;  and  finding  all  their  efforts  vain,  they  become  at 
at  length  discouraged;  and  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  the  fear  of 
a  gaol,  and  the  consciousness  of  public  contempt,  leave  their  native 
places,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  wilderness. 

*  Here  they  are  obliged  either  to  work  or  starve.  They  accordingly 
cut  down  some  trees  and  girdle  others;  they  furnish  themselves  with 
an  ill-built  log-house,  and  a  worse  barn ;  and  reduce  a  part  of  the 
forest  into  fields,  half-enclosed  and  half-cultivated.  The  forests  furnish 
browse,  and  their  fields  yield  a  stinted  herbage.  On  this  scanty  provi- 
sion they  feed  a  few  cattle ;  and  with  these,  and  the  precarious  pro- 
ducts of  their  labour,  eked  out  by  hunting  and  fishing,  they  keep  their 
families  alive. 

*  A  farm,  thus  far  cleared,  promises  immediate  subsistence  to  a  better 
husbandman.  A.  log-house,  thus  built,  presents,  when  repaired  with 
moderate  exertions,  a  shelter  for  his  family.  Such  a  husbandman  is 
therefore  induced  by  these  little  advantages,  where  the  soil  and  situa- 
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tion  please  bim,  to  purchase  such  a  farm,  when  he  would  not  plant  him- 
self in  an  absolute  wilderness.  The  proprietor  is  always  ready  to  sell ; 
for  he  loves  this  irregular,  adventurous,  half-working,  and  half-lounging 
life ;  and  hates  the  sober  industry  and  prudent  economy,  by  which  his 
bush  pasture  might  be  changed  into  a  farm,  and  himself  raised  to  thrift 
and  independence.  The  bargain  is  soon  made.  The  forester,  receiving 
•more  money  for  his  improvement  than  he  ever  before  possessed,  and  a 
price  for  the  soil,  somewhat  enhanced  by  surrounding  settlements,  wil- 
lingly quits  bis  house,  to  build  another  like  it,  and  his  farm,  to  girdle 
trees,  hunt,  and  saunter,  in  another  place.  His  wife  accompanies  bim 
-only  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  necessity ;  and  secretly  pines  for  the  quiet, 
orderly,  friendly  society,  to  which  she  originally  bade  a  reluctant  fare- 
well. Her  husband,  in  the  mean  time,  becomes  less  and  less  a  civilized 
-man ;  and  almost  every  thing  in  the  family,  which  is  amiable  and  me- 
ritorious, is  usually  the  result  of  her  principles,  care,  and  influence. 

When  these  settlements  are  more  advanced,  the  picture  is  not 
more  favourable. 

*  Neither  schools  nor  churches  can,  without  difficulty,  be  either  built 
by  the  planters  or  supported.  The  children  must  be  too  remote  from 
the  schools,  and  the  families  from  the  church,  not  to  discourage  all 
strenuous  efforts  to  provide  these  interesting  accommodations.  When-, 
ever  it  is  proposed  to  erect  either  of  them,  the  thought  that  one's  self, 
and  one's  family,  are  too  distant  from  the  spot  to  derive  any  material 
benefit,  will  check  the  feeble  relenting?  of  avarice,  the  more  liberal  dis- 
positions of  frugality,  and  even  the  noble  designs  of  a  generous  disposi- 
tion. Should  all  the  first  difficulties  be  overcome,  trifling  infirmities, 
foul  weather,  and  the  ill  state  of  roads,  will  prevent  a  regular  at- 
tendance. But  the  family  or  the  children  who  do  not  go  with  some 
good  degree  of  regularity  to  the  church  or  the  school,  will  in  the  end 
scarcely  go  at  all.  The  education  of  the  one,  and  the  religion  of  both, 
will  therefore  in  many  cases  be  prevented. 

'  At  the  same  time,  persons  who  live  on  scattered  plantations  are  in  a 
great  measure  cut  off  from  that  daily  intercourse  which  softens  and 
polishes  men.  When  we  live  at  a  distance  from  every  neighbour,  a  call 
demands  an  effort,  and  a  visit  becomes  a  formal  enterprise.  A  family, 
thus  situated,  must  in  a  great  measure  be  confined  to  its  own  little  circle 
of  domestic  objects,  and  wrought  insensibly  into  an  insulated  character. 
At  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  the  children,  having  been  unaccustomed  to 
such  an  object,  are  abashed,  and  the  parents  awkward  and  uneasy* 
'That  which  generally  gives  pain  will  be  regarded  with  apprehension, 
and  repeated  only  from  necessity.  Social  intercourse,  therefore,  exer- 
cised too  little  to  begin  to  be  pleasant,  will  be  considered  as  an  incum- 
brance ;  and  the  affections  which  cherish  it,  and  which  it  cherishes  and 
refines  in  its  turn,  will  either  sleep  or  expire.  The  gentle  and  pleasing 
manners,  naturally  growing  out  of  it,  can  never  be  formed  here.  On 
the  contrary,  that  rough  and  forbidding  deportment,  which  springs  from 
intercourse  with  oxen  and  horses,  or  with  those  who  converse  only  to 
make  bargains  about  oxen  and  horses,  a  rustic  sheepisbness,  or  a  more 
awkward  and  provoking  impudence,  take  possession  of  the  man,  and 
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manifest  their  dominion  in  his  conduct.  The  state  of  the  maimers,  sad 
that  of  the  mind,  are  mutually  causes  and  effects*  The  mind,  like  the 
manners,  will  be  distant,  rough,  forbidding,  gross*  solitary,  and  univer- 
sally disagreeable.  A  nation,  planted  in  this  manner,  can  scarcely  be 
more  than  half  civilized  ;  and  to  refinement  of  character  and  life  must 
necessarily  be  a  stranger. 

•  In  such  settlements  schools  are  accordingly  few  and  solitary ;  and  a 
great  multitude  of  the  inhabitants,  of  both  sexes,  are  unable  either  to 
write  or  read.  Churches  are  still  more  rare ;  and  the  number  of  per> 
sons  is  usually  not  small,  who  have  hardly  ever  been  present  either  at  a 
prayer  or  a  sermon.  Unaccustomed  to  objects  of  this  nature,  they 
neither  wish  for  them,  nor  know  what  they  are.  The  preachers  whom 
they  hear  are,  at  the  same  time,  very  frequently  uneducated  itinerants, 
started  into  die  desk  by  the  spirit  of  propagandist)  ;  recommended  by 
nothing  but  enthusiasm  and  zeal ;  unable  to  teach,  and  often  even  to 
learn.  In  such  a  situation,  what  can  the  character  and  manners  be- 
come, unless  such  as  have  been  described  ? 

'  A  New-Englander,  passing  through  such  settlements,  is  irresistibly 
struck  with  a  wide  difference  between  their  inhabitants  and  those  of  his 
own  country.  The  scene  is  changed  at  once.  That  intelligence  and 
sociality,  that  softness  and  refinement,  which  prevail  among  even  the 
plain  people  of  New-England;  disappear.  That  repulsive  character, 
which,  as  Lord  Kaimes  has  remarked,  is  an  original  feature  of  savage 
man ;  intelligence  bounded  by  the  farm,  the  market,  and  the  road  which 
leads  to  it ;  affections  so  rarely  moved  as  scarcely  to  be  capable  of  being 
moved  at  all,  unless  when  roused  to  resentment ;  conversation  confined 
to  the  properties  and  price  of  a  horse,  or  the  sale  of  a  load  of  wheat ; 
ignorance,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  of  what  is  familiarly  known  by  every 
New-England  school-boy ;  wonder,  excited  by  mere  common  home- 
spun things,  because  they  are  novelties;  a  stagnant  indifference  about 
other  things,  equally  common,  and  of  high  importance,  because  they 
are  unknown ;  an  entire  vacancy  of  sentiment,  and  a  sterility  of  mind, 
out  of  which  sentiment  can  never  spring;  all  spread  over  a  great  pro* 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  make  him  feel  as  if  he  were  transported  to  a 
distant  climate,  and  as  if  he  were  travelling  in  a  foreign  country.'— 
vol.  ii.  p.  300—302. 

In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  new  states  have  been  formed. 
Looking  at  the  extension  of  territory,  th£  growth  of  towns,  the 
rapid  increase  of  inhabitants  aided  by  continual  immigration,* 
the  activity  of  trade  where  every  man  is  a  trader,  and  the  spirit  of 
speculation  and  adventure  with  which  all  are  possessed,— nothing 
can  be  more  hopeful  than  the  prospect,  nothing  more  congenial 
to  the  temper  of  a  most  ambitious  people,  who,  as  we  have 
heard  it  well  observed,  having  no  ancestors  to  be  proud  of, 
place  their  pride  in  their  posterity.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  government,  weak  by  original  constitution,  and  be- 

•  The  Americans  have  judiciously  adopted  this  word  from  our  old  writers.  It  is  one 
which  we  should  mot  have  suffered  to  become  obsolete. 
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doming  necessarily  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  indefinite  aug- 
mentation of  territory  over  which  it  extends;  there  is  a  lack  of 
religious  instruction  in  most  places,  an  utter  destitution  of  it  in 
many ;  there  is  little  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  settlers,  less  to 
refine  and  soften  them;  there  is  scarcely  any  other  gradation  of 
rank  and  manners  than  what  arises  from  the  hateful  distinction 
between  master  and  slave,  in  those  new  states  where  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign  people  that  slavery  should  be  established, 
Contemplating  this  side  of  the  picture,  it  might  well  be  asked, 
whether  the  United  States  have  more  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  such 
prosperity  ? 

But  we  must  conclude.  Time  will  show  whether  a  people  caa 
become  powerful  without  an  efficient  government ;  whether  they 
can  be  prosperous  without  a  liberal  public  expenditure;  whether 
they  can  advance  in  arts  and  literature  without  a  gradation  of 
ranks,  and  the  influence  and  permanence  of  hereditary  wealth  ; 
whether  they  can  be  virtuous  and  happy  without  a  religious  esta- 
blishment. 

Whatever  may  be  our  anticipations,  our  wish  is,  that  such  mea- 
sures as  may  best  provide  against  the  existing  evils  and  danger 
of  their  society  may  be  adopted  in  good  time ;'  that  the  Americans 
may  strengthen  their  general  government,  not  weaken  it ;  conso- 
lidate the  local  ones,  not  divide  them ;  that  they  may  become 
more  and  more  enlightened,  more  and  more  religious,  more  and 
more  virtuous,  more  and  more  worthy  of  their  parentage;  rivalling 
us  in  arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  whatever  conduces  to  the  gene- 
ral good,  and  that  this  may  be  the  only  rivalry  between  us. 


Art.  II. — The  Orlando  Furioso.   Translated  into  English  Verse* 

By  William  Stewart  Rose.  Vol.  1.  Post  8vo. 
HPHERE  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ! — Geologists  discover 
•*-  the  earth  we  inhabit  to  have  been  made  out  of  one  which 
previously  existed  ;  and  the  learned  detect,  in  the  writings  of  the 
present  day,  little  but  the  spoils  of  generations  past*  Indeed  in 
those  inventions  which  seem  to  admit  of  dates,  as  in  mechanical 
or  philosophical  discoveries,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  follow  them  to 
their  origin ;  and  were  Beckman  himself  called  upon  to  make  out 
a  list  from  Elysium  of  worthies, 

qui  vitam  excolu&re  per  artes 

Inventas, 

he  would  find  himself  often  unable  to  determine  to  whom  priority 
of  place  belonged.  Hints  are  thrown  out  by  one,  which  another 
picks  up  and  improves.  Principles  are  established,  without  any 
yiew  to  distant  results;  yet  by  means  of  them  results  the  most 

important 
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important  are  obtained.  Ages  pre  required  to  perfect  what  a 
moment  has  commenced,  and  by  the  time  the  work  itself  becomes 
useful,  it  is  too  late  to  ascertain  its  author.  But  if  this  be  true  in 
the  progress  of  works  of  art  and  science,  it  is  more  obviously  so  in 
those  of  the  imagination.  It  is  wonderful  how  little  pure  invention 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  world,  and  with  what  difficulty  we  trace 
a  popular  story  to  its  source.  To  cry  '  stop  thief/  is  vain,  when 
the  property  is  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  in  endless  succession, 
with  so  much  expedition  and  secrecy.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to 
trace  a  literary  theft  to  Homer ;  and  yet  it  is  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, to  suppose  that  a  poem,  so  complete  in  its  structure,  so 
melodious  in  its  verse,  so  finished  in  its  language,  should  have  been 
the  first  of  its  kind. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  origin  of  that  delightful  species  of 
writing,  known  by  the  name  of  Romance,  should  be  involved  in  more 
than  common  obscurity,  when,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  causes 
which  occasion  it,  we  call  to  mind  that  romance  was  the  offspring 
of  an  age,  of  which  the  records  are  scanty,  and  the  attainments  but 
very  imperfectly  known. 

Still  however  it  has  furnished  ingenious  men  with  a  very  fertile 
subject  of  investigation  and  conjecture — One  theory  maintains  it 
to  be^purely  of  Arabic  invention,  and  to  have  found  its  way  into 
frpnce, itaiy,  and  Britain,  through  the  Saracens  of  Spain.  An- 
other, assigning  it  the  same  Oriental  birth,  conveys  it  into  Eu- 
rope by  a  different  and  more  recent  channel,  the  Crusades.  A 
third  argues  that  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  Scalds,  or  Bard* 
of  Norway  and  Denmark,  some  of  whom,  attending  Rollo  in  his 
expedition  to  France,  introduced  it  into  Normandy.  A  fourth, 
endeavours  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  systems,  and  finds  that 
'  soon  after  M itbridates  had  been  overthrown  by  Pompey,  a  nation 
of  Asiatic  Goths,  who  possessed  that  region  of  Asia  which  is  now 
called  Georgia,  and  is  connected  on  the  south  with  Persia,  alarmed 
at  the  progressive  encroachments  of  the  Roman  armies,  retired  in 
vast  multitudes,  under  the  conduct  of  their  leader  Odin  or  Woden, 
into  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  not  subject  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment,' and  that  having  settled  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden^ 
and  the  neighbouring  districts,  they  might  thus  have  imported  into 
Scandinavia  those  Arabian  tales  which  Rollo  perhaps  forwarded  to 
France.  And  lastly,  there  is  a  project  for  tracing  it,  without  the 
help  of  that '  figure  which  the  learned  call  the  ambagatory,  and  the 
vulgar  the  circumbendibus,'  directly  to  the  writings  of  the  classics. 

We  confess  that  we  are  inclined  to  look  with  a  favourable  eye 
upon  this  last  hypothesis,  and  are  scarcely  in  charity  with  such 
men  as  Percy,  VVarton,  and  Ellis,  when  they  pass  over  a  theory  so 
pbvious,  as  if  utterly  unworthy  their  attention ; — more  especially 
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as  the  last  admits  that  '  the  theory,  which  it  most  comprehensive 
and  which  embraces  all  the  avenues  of  information  to  which  the 
writers  of  the  twelfth  century  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  access, 
has  so  far  the  greatest  probability ;' — and  doubtless  one  avenue,  nor 
that  an  inconsiderable  one,  must  have  been  the  works  of  the  more 

E>pular  Latin  authors ; — whilst  Warton  confesses,  in  his  second 
issertation,  that  those  very  Arabians,  from  whom  he  would  derive 
romance,  possessed,  at  a  very  early  period,  numerous  translations 
from  the  Greek,  not  of  scientific  works  only,  but  even  of  Pindar 
and  Homer. 

The  classical  system  then  we  are  disposed  to  embrace,  not 
simply  because  all  our  prejudices  run  in  favour  of  the  friends  of 
our  youth,  or  that  we  would  ascribe  to  them,  from  groundless  par- 
tiality, an  honour  to  which  they  have  no  claim, — but  because  we 
honestly  think  that  the  rough  material  of  romance  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Greek  and  Roman  story;  (especially  the  latter;) 
admitting,  as  we  undoubtedly  must,  that  it  did  not  in  their  hands 
assume  the  regular  and  systematic  form  which  it  afterwards  ex- 
hibited. For  instance — the  magical  operations  of  Alcina  are  only 
counterparts  of  those  of  Circe — a  cup  duly  drugged  furnishes 
these  Indies  alike  with  the  means  of  transforming  men  into 
monsters;  and  on  the  other  hand,  while  a  ring  affords  to  Ruggiero 
protection  against  the  arts  of  his  mistress,  the  herb  moly  is  a 
specific  of  precisely  the  same  kind  by  which  Ulysses  is  enabled  to 
set  at  naught  the  enchantments  of  the  daughter  of  the  Sun;  nay,  the 
very  ring  itself,  so  favourite  and  powerful  an  instrument  of  the  writers 
of  romance,  could  boast  very  extraordinary  properties  in  more  ancient 
days  too — and  if,  by  virtue  of  wearing  it,  Bradamante  could  pass 
unseen  amidst  horse  and  foot,  it  was  no  more  than  Gyges  could  do 
by  the  very  same  help  some  hundred  years  before.  Again,  what 
tieed  to  recur  to  Arabian  mythology  for  a  hippogriff,  which  * 
cavalier  might  mount,  and  ride  through  the  air  in  a  reasonable  time, 
if  business  called  him,  from  France  to  the  Indies,  when  Belle- 
rophon  and  Pegasus  performed  the  like  journies  together  of  old  ? 
atld  when  Bojardo  himself  actually  numbers  '  pegasie '  amongst 
the  winged  monsters  with  which  Ruggiero  in  his  youth  had  been 
taught  to  contend  ?  *  The  polished  shield,  which  it  was  destruc- 
tion to  look  upon,  is  a  defensive  weapon  endowed  with  the  same 
qualities,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes,  as  the  Gorgon's  head  ; 
and  Perseus  and  the  necromancer,  are  alike  subject  to  the  reproach 
of  stooping  to  the  use  of  '  magical  arms.9  Or — if  the  hero  of 
Romance  could  expose  to  the  enemy  an  invulnerable  person, 

'  lo  dird  che  anche  Achille  fu  fata  to.'  f  * 

*  Boj.  lib.  3.  c  5.  t  Bcrni,  c  6.  s.  3. 
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Neither  does  the  favourite  Horse  form  any  distinctive  feature  of 
romance,  for  Bucephalus  was  upon  the  same  terms  with  Alexander 
as  Brigliadoro  with  Orlando,  or  Bojardo  with  his  cousin.  Caesar 
too  had  a  charger  of  the  like  extraordinary  sagacity,  impatient  of 
every  rider  but  himself,  and  after  death  honoured  by  his  master  with 
"a  statue  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  ;#  and,  not  to  multiply 
instances  needlessly,  Hector  himself  addresses  his  steeds  by  name, 
as  his  friends  and  companions  in  arms.  The  circumstances  under 
which  Perseus  delivered  Andromeda  from  the  sea-monster,  and  re- 
leased her  from  chains,  manifestly  suggest  the  exposure  and  rescue 
of  Angelica  and  Olimpia  ;  and  if  these  latter  adventurers  wear  a 
somewhat  more  extravagant  and  Munchausen  air  than  their  proto- 
types, (which  must  be  allowed,)  such  exaggerations  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  a  reference  to  the  times  in  which  they  were  told, 
without  travelling  to  Arabic  literature  in  search  of  more  florid 
and  excursive  originals.  Merlin's  two  fountains  of  Love  and  Hate 
are  discoverable  in  those  two  arrows  of  mythology, 

'  Quorum  fugat  hie,  facit  alter  aroorem  ;' — 

Or  yet  more  clearly  in  the  two  Fountains  of  Claudian,  whereof 
one  ran  honey  and  the  other  poison,  and  in  whose  mingled  stream 
Cupid  dipped  his  shafts.f  If  a  hero  of  romance  ties  his  horse 
to  a  myrtle-bush  and  finds  it  inhabited  by  a  gossiping  ghost;  or, 
if  a  magician  impregnates  a  wood  with  plaintive .  disembodied 
spirits,  ready  to  distil  '  gouts  of  blood'  at  the  fracture  of  a  branch  ; 
the  marvel  is  no  other  than  that  which  a  classical  hero  experienced 
when  Polydorus  bled  and  suffered  and  spoke  from  the  body  of  a 
tree  ;  or  than  that  which  a  classical  god  beheld  exercised  upon  the 
forlorn  and  fugitive  Daphne.  Are  the  writings  of  romance  adorned 
with  the  resplendent  castles  of  an  Atlante  or  a  Logistilla  ?  The 
palace  of  the  Sun,  glittering  with  gold  and  fiery  gems,  had  been 
already  described  by  the  poet  of  Roman  fable,  and  might  have 
furnished  a  superb  model  of  ideal  architecture  to  those  who  should 
come  after  him.  The  Martial  games,  as  Punlop  in  his  History 
of  Fiction  observes,  may  be  fairly  reckoned  to  have  supplied  the 
first  idea  of  the  tournament,  and  bards  were  at  hand  in  both  cases 
to  celebrate  the  fortunes  of  the  day  in  chivalrous  songs ;  while 
Hercules  and  Bacchus  are  both  represented  as  wandering  over 
the  world  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  may  be  set  down  (which 
indeed  they  are,  by  romancers  themselves)  as  the  legitimate  heroes 
of  ancient  knight-errantry.  %  Indeed  very  many  stories  from  clas- 
sical fables  are  introduced,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment;— 
as  that  of  Narcissus,  by  Berni; — that  of  the  House  of  Sleep, 

*  Sueton.  Cm.  t  Nupt  Honor,  ct  Marat. 

$VidePulci,c3.  58.    Berni.  J,  19. 
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\>y  Alios  to ; — that  of  the  Sphinx,  with  her  orthodox  JEnigma, 
by  Bojardo ;  —  even  the  quaint  conclusions  of  the  cantos,  in 
which  the  romance  writers  so  much  delight,  are  not  unclassical. 
Virgil  himself,  after  a  long  work,  breaks  off* — 

'  Sed  jam  tempus  equum  fumantia  solvere  colla ;' 
And  in  the  same  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  same  words,  Berni  closes 
the  subject  of  the  second  book  of  his  poem, 

4  Sciolzo  il  collo  fumaute,  e  levo  il  morso, 
Perd  che  spatio  assai  con  esso  ho  corso.' 

Neither  will  the  case  be  altered  if  romances  are  to  be  reckoned 
instructive  allegories,  since  Berni,  who  maintains  that  they  are  to 
be  thus  interpreted,  still  shelters  himself  under  classical  precedent, 
find  argues  with  Horace,  that  the  Odyssey  itself  is  only  a  parable. 
And  indeed,  in  general  we  may  observe  a  disposition,  on  the  part 
of  these  fabulists,  to  connect  their  subject  with  the  heroic  ages — 
now  deducing  the  pedigree  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Knights, 
from  Hector  and  the  Trojans ;  and  now,  by  a  like  fanciful  process, 
proving  the  Durindana  of  Orlando  to  have  been  the  very  sword 
which  was  once  wielded  by  the  Defender  of  Troy.* 

These  instances  (which  might  be  multiplied  tenfold)  may  suffice 
to  show,  that  the  elements  of  romantic  poetry  existed  in  the 
writings  of  the  classics,  scattered  and  uncombined  perhaps,  but 
only  awaiting  the  genius  of  some  master-hand  to  embody  and 
produce  them. 

Neither  can  it  be  objected  to  this  theory,  that  such  species  of 
composition  came  into  vogue  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  and  consequently  at  a  period  when  classical  literature  was 
almost  or  altogether  unknown.  In  Italy  Latin  was  never  forgotten. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Goths,  lived  the  famous  Cassiodorus,  and 
yet  more  famous  Boetius,  whose  verses  Scaliger  scruples  not  to 
call  divine ; — and  though  '  darkness,  clouds,  and  thick  darkness 9 
beset  the  country,  under  the  barbarous  dynasty  of  the  Lombards, 
yet,  in  the  ninth  century,  we  discover  a  ray  of  light  again  breaking 
out, — a  stirring  amongst  the  dry  bones ;  and  application  is  now 
made  by  a  French  abbot  to  Benedict  III.  for  Cicero's  work  de 
Orators,  the  Institutions  of  Quintilian,  Donatus  on  Terence,  and 
S.  Jerome  on  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  ;  whilst  Pope  Sylvester  IF. 
who  died  in  1003,  and  to  whom,  it  is  said,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
use  of  Arabic  numerals,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Cordoba, 
has  left  behind  him  no  mean  proofs  of  his  proficiency  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  About  the  same  period  too,  the  Monks  of  Cassino  both 
composed  treatises  on  music,  astronomy,  logic,  and  architecture  ; 
and  also  employed  a  portion  of  their  time  in  transcribing  several 

*  Bojardo,  lib.  3.  c.  b.  and  c.  1. 
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Roman  and  some  Grecian  poems.  Unquestionably,  however,  the 
knowledge  of  the  latter  language  was  as  yet  exceedingly  confined. 
Greek  was  not  understood  by  Petrarch,  and  Boccacio  began  to 
learn  it  late,  and  probably  made  in  it  no  great  progress.  Dante, 
it  is  true,  in  a  well-known  passage,  assigns  to  Homer  the  first  place 
in  poetry ;  it  is  a  compliment,  however,  that  he  might  have  paid 
him  at  second  hand  after  all,  without  much  acquaintance  with  the 
author ;  (for  Petrarch  is  no  less  loud  in  his  praises,  though  all  that 
he  knew  of  him  was  confessedly  by  Latin  translations  of  detached 
passages ;)  and  that  such  a  compliment  it  was,  seems  the  more 
probable,  from  the  ill-assorted  company  with  which  he  classes  him, 
and  from  the  absence  of  all  accurate  Homeric  allusions  in  the 
further  progress  of  his  noble  work. 

To  the  classics  then,  particularly  to  those  of  Rome,  and  if  we 
must  narrow  our  ground  yet  more,  to  Ovid  above  all,  we  think  the 
world  may  be  indebted  for  the  first  outline  of  romantic  poetry — 
and  those  passages  in  such  authors  which  may  be  conceived  to  have 
suggested  the  rudiments  of  it,  are  precisely  those  which  would  be 
likely  to  seize  the  attention  of  an  age  awaking  from  the  long  sleep 
of  barbarism — of  an  age  which  would  delight  in  the  incredible 
stories  of  flying  horses  and  enchanted  rings,  on  the  very  same  prin- 
ciple that  a  child  would  prefer  the  adventures  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer  to  the  exploits  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Nor  would  such  sources 
be  at  all  inaccessible  to  those  Troubadours,  or  wandering  minstrels, 
who  have  the  credit  of  first  applying  the  language  of  romance  to 
metrical  compositions ;  since  tradition  would  probably  preserve  in 
every  country  where  the  Romans  had  established  themselves,  some 
vestiges  of  those  popular  fables  which  the  poet  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses collected,  for  he  did  not  invent  them — tradition,  which  for 
many  years,  at  least  during  the  decline  of  Rome,  must  have  ^been 
refreshed  by  the  public  lectures  of  those  vernacular  cqmmentaiors, 
the '  Litteratores'  of  ancient  Italy,  especially  since  it  is  upon  record, 
that  the  monks  themselves  in  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  and 
with  access  at  least  to  one  or  two  of  the  common  Latin  authors, 
were  often  employed  in  furnishing  fictitious  adventures  to  these 
rhyming  vagrants. 

But  if  the  origin  of  Romance  be  ascribed  to  the.  classics,  to  the 
superstition  of  the  times  may  with  equal  probability  be  imputed  its 
subsequent  improvement  and  growth — a  taste  for  miracles  without 
evidence,  which  it  was  the  interest  of  a  corrupt  clergy  to  encourage. 
The  Acts  of  the  Saints  are  a  tissue  of  absurdities  no  less  monstrous 
than  those  of  Ovid  himself,  to  whom  indeed  a  large  portion  of 
them  may  be  distinctly  traced,  so  that  the  Fasti  has  been  not  un- 
aptly designated,  by  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  '  Marty- 
rologium  Ovidii.'    And  if  in  the  legends  of  romance  a  degree  of 

importance 
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importance  Is  given  to  the  female  sex  which  it  would  be  tain  to 
look  for  in  the  writings  of  Rome,  that  gallant  feeling  is  a  far  more 
natural  consequence  of  a  religion  which,  even  in  it*  purity,  tended 
greatly  to  elevate  and  improve  the  condition  of  women,  and  which 
in  its  corruption  held  forth  the  Virgin  as  the  first  object  of  adoration 
and  love,  than  (as  some  have  supposed)  to  any  political  or  Gothic 
institutions. 

Nor,  should  it  be  forgotten  in  the  question  before  us,  that  ro- 
mance is  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  fancy ;  a  faculty  which  does 
not  require  in  its  operations  constant  instruction  and  bints,  but 
which,  once  provided  with  a  few  principles,  can  arrange  and  com- 
bine them  without  end  or  limit,  presenting,  like  the  kaleidoscope,  si 
thousand  fresh  pictures  without  requiring  one  fresh  supply  of  ma- 
terials for  composing  them.  Indeed  the  workings  of  the  imagina- 
tion are  much  the  same  as  in  visions  of  the  night — and  we  could 
well  believe,  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken,)  that  a  college  tutor  who 
had  lectured  his  fresh  men  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  the  morning, 
and  assisted  his  powers  of  indigestion  by  a  score  or  two  of  Col- 
chester oysters  and  a  glass  of  milk-punch  at  night,  might  dream  a 
bon&^de  prose  canto  of  romance. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  rise  and  progress  of  romantic 
poetry,  its  perfection  is  confessedly  exhibited  in  the  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso, a  work  so  extraordinary  and  yet,  on  account  of  its  length  and 
plan,  (we  are  bold  to  assert,)  so  little  read  in  the  original  in  this 
country,  that  we  must  take  leave  to  say  a  few  words  upon  it,  before 
we  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our  article. 

We  are  sportsmen  enough  to  know  that  too  much  game  on  foot 
is  no  less  fatal  to  a  good  day's  diversion  than  too  little — that  dogs, 
hordes,  and  men  are  alike  wearied  by  the  perpetual  succession  of 
fresh  scents  and  fresh  objects  of  pursuit,  and  that  at  evening  they 
are  apt  to  return  home  wet  and  forlorn  and  spirit-broken,  having 
toiled  all  the  day  and  caught  nothing.  The  reader  of  the  Orlando 
wiH  readily  make  the  application  of  this  simile.  Curiosity  is  fa- 
tigued by  the  endless  number  of  plots  which  the  poet  endeavours 
to  conduct  simultaneously — and,  hurried  from  one  to  another  with- 
out notice  and  often  without  any  connecting  association,  we 
'  Find  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost/ 

But  how  should  we,  when  the  poet  so  often  forgets  himself?  *  So- 
vie  m  mi/  says  he,  (in  joke,  perhaps,  but  in  joke  many  a  true  word  is 
spoken,) 

*  Soviemmi,  che  cantare  io  vi  doveva 
(Gid  lopromisi  epm  m'usci  di  mtnte) 
D'una  suspizion'    .     ..... 

In  one  canto  he  makes  Charlemagne  dispatch  a  French  peer  to 
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procure  succours  in  England,  and  in  another  teUa  us  that  tba 
English  king  in  person  is  at  Paris  all  the  while,*  Sometimes  he 
does  not  remember  which  of  his  heroes  are  dead  and  which  alive, 
and  occasionally  employs  those  in  active  service  whom  be  has 
killed  outright  several  cantos  before.f  Doubtless  it  may  be  argued 
that  Ariosto  was  treating  of  subjects  with  which  his  countrymen 
were  already  familiar — that  many  of  his  tales  were  popular  legends 
• — and  that  Boiardo  bad  very  fully  discharged  for  him  the  duties  of 
a  Prologus  in  his  Orlando  Innamorato.  This  work  must  unques* 
tionably  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  his  readers  and  to  himself. 
There  we  find  detailed  the  commencement  of  that  enterprise,  of 
which  the  Furioso  is  the  continuation — see  the  African  monarch 
in  counsel  debating  upon  the  chances  of  success  against  France  and 
Charlemagne— pass  the  sea— encamp  before  Paris,  and  carry  on 
the  siege*  There,  too,  we  have  men,  women,  swords,  and  horses, 
bearing  the  same  names  as  those  in  the  Furioso,  and  performing 
the  same  feats.  Enchanted  rings  too  and  proof  armour,  mixed  up, 
however,  with  a  much  greater  proportion  of  giants,  (Bojardo  was 
a  contemporary  and  probably  an  admirer  of  Pulci,)  and  with  as 
much  long-winded  heraldry  as  befitted  the  dignity  of  a  Count  of 
Scandiano..  With  such  an  introduction,  however,  the  intricacy  of 
Ariosto  might  have  caused  less  confusion  than  we  now  imagine,— 
but  in  this  confusion  he  manifestly  takes  a  pride  and  pastime — coo* 
scions  of  great  resources  in  himself,  he  prodigally  displays  them, 
with  somewhat  of  purse-proud  ostentation.  It  is  not  from  any 
fear  of  wearying  the  attention,  or  exhausting  the  patience  of  hi 
readers,  that  he  so  often  changes  his  subject,  though  of  this  he 
sometimes  makes  profession ;  but  no  sooner  is  he  aware  that  he  has 
excited  their  curiosity  to  a  pitch  that  must  be  almost  painful,  than, 
with  a  malicious  and  tantalizing  air,  be  marches  them  away  in  the 
most  perfect  sang-froid  to  some  new.  object,  which  in  turn  will  be 
rendered  interesting  by  his  genius,  and  then  be  dismissed  by  his  ca* 
price.  Indeed,  on  all  occasions,  Ariosto  writes  like  one  who  is 
master  of  extraordinary  powers,  and  knows  it.  It  is  for  himselfj 
we  doubt  not,  that  he  claims  the  honours  of  a  Maro  when  he  com* 
pliments  his  patron,  Hippolitus,  on  being  an  Augustus.^  There 
is  a  certain  persiflage  and  banter  about  him,  let  him  be  talking  of 
what  he  will,  that  bespeaks  superiority — and  the  paw  which  might 
lay  low  the  ox,  appears  to  take  a  good  natured  or  perhaps  a  contemp- 
tuous pleasure  in '  dandling  the  kid.'  Like  Hogarth,  if  he  had  to  paint 
a  Danae,  the  general  splendour  of  the  subject  would  not  prevent  his 
introducing  the  old  nurse  biting  a  coin  of  the  golden  shower  to  prove 
the  metal— nor,  in  a  description  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  would  the 

•  c  ii.  t6.    c  TiiL  87.    f  Comptit  c  xviii.  a.  45.  with  c  xl.  s.  73.    |  iii  56. 

sublimer 
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sublrmer  features  &f  the  picture  displace  tbe  lady's  pampered  me- 
nial beating  back  the  beggar  who  presumed  to  seek  the  same  celes- 
tial remedy.  We  cannot,  however,  but  remark,  that  in  this  spirit; 
so  far  as  it  is  exhibited  in  Ariosto,  (whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
some  of  his  imitators,)  there  is  nothing  maJ  ign  a  i>t— sportive  it  is — full 
of  what  the  French  call  aga^eries— delighting  to  throw  the  gravest 
matters  into  ludicrons  contrast,  yet  we  seldom  or  never  discover  it 
trespassing  on  grounds  from  which  it  ought  to  abstain ;  abusing  any 
of  our  better  and  more  sacred  feelings ;  holding  up  to  ridicule  virtues 
which,  as  Christians  and  as  men,  we  ought  faithfully  to  cherish ;  or 
endeavouring,  by  a  flippant  sneer,  to  harden  the  heart.  True  hrfa, 
that  it  often  assumes  the  form  of  satire,  yet  it  is  satire  which  is  evi- 
dently prompted  rather  by  the  love  of  a  joke  than  by  spleen,  and 
the  monks  themselves  must  have  smiled  at  tbe  ingenuity  of  the  poet, 
though  it  was  increased  at  their  own  expense,  when  he  sends  the 
archangel  Michael  from  heaven  to  earth  to  look  for  Silence  and 
Discord  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  Charlemagne  against  Ms 
pagan  foes  ;  and  makes  him  find  the  latter  by  accident  in  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  had  \ery  naturally,  but  to  very  little  purpose,  been 
searching  for  the  more  peaceful  object  of  his  embassy,  an  exile 
from  such  abodes  since  the  days  of  tbe  good  Saint  Benedict* 
There  are  other  indications  of  a  just  confidence  in  his  own  strength*, 
which  Ariosto  discovers  in  common  with  the  early,  poets  of  mbst 
countries :  for  the  fact  is,  that  such  men  write,  only  because  the? 
feel  the  god  struggling  within  them. — Phcebi  nondum  patieatesi 
It  is  for  after-ages  to  force  those  to  be  poet's,  by  artificial  excite* 
ments,  whom  nature  never  endowed  with  the  requisite  gifts.  No 
one  can  read  either  the  Orlando  or  the  Inferno  without  admiring 
the  freshness,  the  vigour,  the  originality  of  the  poetry.  The  only 
incense  which  such  poets  cast  upon  the  altar,  is  motcula  thura. 
There  may  be  a  reckless  disregard  of  propriety,  grievoos  violations 
of  what  is  now  called  taste,  (an  idol  that  has  unsiuewed  our  style ;) 
but  Dante  and  Ariosto  were  ambitious  of  conveying  to  the  minds 
of  others  the  impressions  on  their  own,  with  force  and-  perspicuity 
and  exactness,  and  to  effect  this  they  cared  not  to  stoop  to  the 
meanest  images.  Thus,  when  tbe  spirits  gaze  at  Dante  and  Virgil, 
labouring  to  discern  them  through  the  smoke,  the  act  is  described 
in  these  striking  words  : — 

E  si  ver  noi  aguzzavan  le  ciglia, 

Come  vecckio  sartor  fa  neila  cntna — Infer,  xv. 

a  simile  which,  low  as  it  is,  nevertheless  puts  us  in  the  most  com- 
plete possession  of  the  poet's  mind,  and  might  have  furnished  Mi- 
chael Angelo  (a  kindred  soul)  with  a  distinct  and  well  defined  sub- 
ject for  his  nervous  pencil. 

•  •  By 
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By  a  figure  of  the  same  kind  Ariosto  describes  lb*  grief  of  Or- 
lando at  delecting  the  faithlessness  of  his  mistress. 

L'impetuosa  doglia  entro  rhnase, 

Che  volea  totta  uscir  coo  troppa  frfctta. 

(M  vcggiam  rcstar  f  acfua  *dva*ey 

Cke  largo  U  v*Mtrt>  e  la  bocea  albia  stretta:  » 

Cke  nel  Dollar,  cke  si  fa  ins*,  la  boat* 

V  ttmor,  cke  vorria  uscir,  tauto  saffvctta, 

E  nelT  angusla  via  tanto  *'  inliica, 

Che  a  goccia  a  goccia,fuore  esce  a  fatica* — c.  xxiii.  1 13^ 

Indeed,  in  spile  of  all  his  romance,  Ariosto  is  the  poet  of  Nature  i 
bis  images  (and  he  abounds  in  tliem  beyond  almost  any  other  wri- 
ter) are  taken  from  things  which  seem  all  to  have  come  under 
his  own  observation.  They  have  all  the  sharpuess  and  spirit  of 
proof  impressions.  They  are  uot  copies  from  more  ancient  and 
approved  artists,  which  by  transmission  through  various  hands  have 
lost  the  more  delicate  features  of  the  model,  but  they  are  original 
drawings  by  a  most  original  master.  Hence  the  motley  mixture  of 
the  mean  and  magnificent  which  they  sometimes  present,  because 
nature  itself  is  a  motley  mixture  of  the  magnificent  and  mean,  and 
it  is  only  by  exhibiting  natural  objects  in  unnatural  proportions, 
that  this  can  be  kept  out  of  sight.  Hence,  again,  the  distinctness 
of  these  images,  which,  when  they  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  is  a  quality  the  most  important.  Thus,  if  the  poet  has 
occasion  to  make  use  of  a  lion  or  a  bear,  (and  what  poet  has  not  i) 
he  exhibits  them  iu  a  circus,  or  a  eage,  or  with  a  rope  about  their 
seeks,  more  frequently  than  amidst  their  native  haunts ;  because  in 
the  one  situation  he  had  probably  seen  them  with  his  owu  eyes,  m 
the  other  he  must  have  taken  his  information  on  trust ;  if  he  would 
describe  a  stream  of  blood  staining  the  armour  of  a  wounded  war- 
rior, he  compares  it  to  the  purple  riband  which  he  had  one  day  ob- 
served his  mistress  working  upon  a  ground  of  silvery  white,  (xxiv. 
56.)  If  a  Diana  or  a  Cy  therea  win  serve  him  a  good  turn,  be  is 
more  apt  to  refer  his  readers  for  them  to  the  Ferrara  theatre  than  to 
Deloe  or  the  Paphian  Isle.  (i.  52.)  And  though  in  some  cases,  (as 
we  have  admitted,)  his  subject  is  rendered  undignified  by  such  a 
practice,  it  is  in  all  cases  rendered  vivid,  and  this  the  more,  because 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  scenes  may  have  been  witnessed  by  his 
readers  as  well  as  by  himself.  Now  the  value  of  precision  in  thpught 
subexpression  cannot  be  overrated  either  in  poetry  or  prose,  and 
it  is  with  a  view  to  it,  that  we  find  the  loftiest  poets  of  all  countries 
affecting  it  in  particulars  which  do  not  in  any  way  whatever  bear  on 
the  matter  in  baud.    Thus  Milton —  , 

—  As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 
Whose  snowy  top  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
k  vol.  xxx.  ho.  lix.  n  Dislodging 
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Dislodging  fnom  a  region  scarce  «rf  prey, 
To  feed  on  flesh  of  calves  and  yearling  kids*  &*. 
where  the  mention  of  the  bird's  habitation  does  not  improve  the  re- 
semblance, though  it  does  improve  the  picture* 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  point,  because  we  think  that 
obscurity  is  the  prevailing  defect  of  modern  poetry,  a  defect,  arising, 
we  apprehend,  from  our  studies  being  books  rather  than  men,  from 
our  images  being  the  fruits  of  learning  rather  than  observation. 
The  obscure  and  the  sublime  are  not  perhaps  of  necessily  related, 
much  less  are  they  identical.  The  two  greatest  poets  that  ever, 
lived  were  both  simple  thinkers,  and  on  the  whole,  what  is  best 
worth  understanding  is  most  easily  understood. 

One  word  more  on  the  general  character  of  the  Orlando,  and 
we  have  done.  The  respective  merits  and  defects  of  authors  are 
often  best  discovered  by  comparing  them  with  one  another ;  and, 
with  this  view,  it  may  be  imagined,  (for  the  poems  themselves  arc 
pot  at  all  cognate,)  the  Orlando  Furioso  and  the  Gerusalemmtf  La- 
berata,  have  been  often  opposed  to  each  other,  and  their  rival 
claims  asserted  with  all  the  acrimony  of  Italian  controversy.  Tira- 
boschi  is  not  satisfied  with  that  decision  which  declares  Tasso  to 
have  written  the  better  poem,  but  Ariosto  to  have  been  the  greater 
poet.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  the  fairest  balance  that  can  be 
struck  between  authors — pares  magrs  quam  similes.  In  pint/, 
Tasso  has  all  the  praise ;  but  then,  Ariosto  on  this  score  lays  no 
claim  to  any.  So  far  as  the  integrity  of  his  poem  is  concerned, 
the  Orlando  might  as  well  have  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  sixty 
cantos,  as  of  forty-six.  The  characters,  again,  of  the  Jerusalem 
Delivered  are  both  more  diversified  and  better  sustained  than 
those  of  the  Orlando.  Godfrey,  Tancredi,  Argante,  Rinaldo, 
fcc.  have  all  their  several  parts  to  bear,  which  could  not  in  general 
t>e  interchanged  without  manifest  impropriety.  So  again,  Ar- 
mida,  Erminia,  and  Clorinda  are  perfectly  distinct,  yet  are  all 
consistent  and  interesting  persons.  It  is  not  thus  with  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  Ariosto.  Orlando,  Ariodante,  Zerbino,  Roggi- 
ero,  &c.  are  knights  of  very  extraordinary  prowess ;  blessed  with 
very  extraordinary  armour ;  thrown  into  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances ;  but  they  are  all  alike — l  Fortisque  Gyas,  fortisque  Clo- 
anthus  ;'  except,  indeed,  that  Orlando  is  remarkably  chaste,  a  vir- 
tue which  cannot  be  assigned  with  strict  truth  to  all  his  com- 
panions ;  though  perhaps  he  was  in  some  measure  indebted  for  it 
to  a  very  ill-favoured  face,  and  a  squint  in  one  eye,*  which  might 
do  much  towards  protecting  him  from  the  affections  of  the  ladies. 
The  same  objection  applies  to  his  women.     It  is  true  that  some 

•  Bojardo,  lib.  t.  c.  3. 
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of  them  are  heNigereoto,  as  Marfisa  and  Brademanie ;  but  they 
only  differ  in  sex  from  their  male  partners  in  arms,  whilst  An* 
gelica,  Olirnpia,  Isabella,  &c.  are  merely  .so  many  names  for  one 
unlucky  individual,  who  is  youthful,  pretty,  amorous,  occasionally 
condemned  to  be  eaten  up  naked  by  a  sear  monster,  and  much  ad- 
dicted to  riding  behind  a  gallant  cavalier  on  a  bigh^trotting  horse. 
In  pathos,  again,  Tasso  has  the  advantage ;  the  delightful  episode 
of  Sofronia  and  Olindo,  the  impassioned  appeal  by  which  Armida 
struggles  to  retain  the  object  of  her  idolatry,  the  death  of  the  ge- 
nerous and  high+minded  Clorinda,  are  all  passages  which  brcatlie 
tfaeienderest  spirit  of  poetry:  not  that  Ariosto  is  deficient  in  feel- 
ing, whenever  it  is  his  pleasure  to  indulge  it ;  the  tale  of  Clorin- 
dano  and  Medoro,  though  a  close  imitation  of  that  of  Nisus  and 
Enryalus, is  much  and  deservedly  admired;  and  he  must  have  a 
bard  heart  wh6  is  not  touched  by  the  description  (tliough  certainly 
a  little  overcharged)  of  the  sudden  and  violent  workings  of  that 
passion  to  which  the  mind  of  Oriando  fell  a  victim ;  or,  who  can 
read  without  emotion  that  beautiful  passage  in  the  twenty-fourth 
canto,  where  Zerbino  expires  in  the  arms  of  his  mistress.  Still, 
however,  in  scenes  like  these,  Tasso  appears  to  repose  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction — scenes  more  congenial  to  the  lover  of  a  Leonora 
or  a  Lucretia,  than  to  one  whose  character  fitted  him  for  a  cam- 

Cign  against  Venice,  or  ah  embassy  to  a  pope.  We  may  per- 
pa  trace  die  same  difference  of  temperament  in  these  two  great 
poets,  in  their  respective  theological  opinions ;  the  one  adopting 
the  religion  of  his  country,  with  all  its  corrupt  but  picturesque  ac- 
companiments ;  the  other  exhibiting  symptoms  of  a  faith,  more 
cold  indeed,  but  more- rational,  pure,  and  reformed-*— Tasso,  rela- 
ting the  events  of  a  holy  war  with  intense  interest,  and  chanting 
mass  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  lively  de- 
votion; Ariosto  contenting  himself  with  alight  and  occasional 
reference  to  the  campaigns  of  the  cross,  (for  it  is  a  mistake  to  say 
that  the  Orlando  contains  no  such  allusions,)  venturing  to  ridicule 
(though  certainly  encouraged  in  no  such  levity  as  this  by  Arch- 
bishop Turpin)  Constantino's  famous  deed  of  gift,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  even  Dante  called  not  in  question,*  and  seldom,  we 
almost  wish  we  might  say  never,  exalting  the  Virgin  to  that  undue 
eminence  to  which  she  is  raised  (conformably  to  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church)  in  the  Jerusalem  Delivered.f    But  in 

originality, 

•  Inf.5.19. 

♦  Had  the  reformatio!)  extended  to  Italy,  Ariosto  would  have  been  reckoned  one  of 
ki  early  promoters  in  that  country,  as  Langlande  and  Chaucer  were  in  our  own.  He 
can  with  difficulty  abstain  from  worrying  a  monk,  even  1 hough  bis  conduct  may  be 
praiseworthy. — See  c.  t9.  5.    We  have  ventured  to  translate  the  following  ludicrous 

ot  But 
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originality,  in  copiousness,  in  ease,  in '  abandon, r  (to'  use  a  French 
expression,)  it  is  idle  to  compare  Tasso  with  the  Master  of  Ro- 
mance; and  it  is  for  these  qualities  that  he  takes  so  exalted  a 
station  amongst  poets,  and  demands  at  the  hands  of  every  nation 
which  aspires  to  poetical  taste,  a  translation  worthy  of  bim. 

To  Sir  John  Harrington,  the  god-son  of  Elizabeth,  England  is 
indebted  for  the  first.  In  its  day,  as  we  learn  from  an  epi- 
gram which  he  addresses  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  it  was  read  ami 
praised  ;  but  though  generally  flowing,  and  frequently  spirited,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  faithful  representation  of  the  original.  The 
higher  beauties  of  Ariosto,  Harrington  was  not  qualified  to  reach; 
and)  therefore,  he  sometimes  injures,  sometimes  curtails,  and 
oftener  omits  them  altogether.  In  the  burlesque  parts  of  his 
author  he  feels  more  at  home,  vet  he  is  too  apt  to  laugh  otitright, 
where  Ariosto  only  gives  him  leave  to  smile ;  and  he  often  palms 
upon  his  readers  jokes  of  his  own  for  those  of  his  master.  Stilly 
however,  he  lias  much  merit,  and  as  the  language  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  is  and  ever  must  be  familiar  to  us,  his  version  cannot 
be  counted  obsolete ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  it  should 
have  been  superseded  by  either  of  those  which  followed  it :  of 
these,  the  one  is  by  a  writer  in  George  the  second's  time,  of  a 
name  somewhat  un propitious  for  a  translator  of  Ariosto,  William 
Hugg'ms,  Esq.  who,  ignorant  that  the  task  bad  been  executed  by 
au  abler  pen,  till  he  bad  already  embarked  in  bis  work  too  far  to 
recede,  inflicted  on  the  public  a  version  of  the  Orlando,  filling 
(together  with  the  Italian  text)  two  volumes  quarto :  it  professes 

But  when  the  impious  Pagan  long  had  heard 

That  fearless  monk  descant  with  small  delight, 
Aud  bade  him  turn  again,  if  he  preferr*d,  •' 

Without  her,  to  his  cell,  as  well  he  might; 
But  still  no  sign  of  truce  or  peaceful  wora 

Could  gain,  but  unconccaFd  and  bold  despight, 
He  straightway  by  the  beard,  in  angry  scoff* 
Fast  seized  the  roan  of  God,  and  tore  it  off. 

Anon,  with  hand  6rm  as  a  blacksmith's  vice, 

He  grasp'd  his  throat,  so  fierce  his  fury  grew ; 
And,  whirl'd  above  his  head  some  once  or  twice, 

Right  towards  the  sea  aloft  the  carcass  flew. 
What  happened  to  him  then,  is  matter  nice 

To  judge,  midst  various  ruroonrs  false  or  true  ; 
Some  say,  how  ou  a  rock  so  batterM  fell  he, 
That  head  and  footform'd  one  continuous  jelly. 

While  others,  that  he  dropp'd,  sound  wind  and  limb, 

Souse  in  the  sea,  some  three  miles  off  and  more, 
And  there  was  drown'd,  not  knowing  how  to  swim, 

Though  offering  prayers  and  vows  at  least  a  score. 

**  *  isle* 


Others  aftrm  a  saint  assisted  him, 

And  dragg'd  him  with  his  naked  hand  to  shore  ; 
So,  whether  be  was  saved,  or  crush'd,  or  sunk, 
Judge  ye,  for  here  my  story  quits  the  monk.' . 


to 
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to  be  literal  |  renders  stanza  for  stanza,  and  line  for  line ;  lias  no 
pretensions  to  poetry,  and  in  its  fidelity  to  the  idiom  of  the  Italian, 
forgets  that  its  own  should  be  English.  The  parable  was  now 
taken  up  by  John  Hoole ;  but  John  Hoole,  like .  Huggins,  '  the 
gods  bad  not  made  poetical;9  indeed,  a  more  worthless  translation 
than  his,  (we  say  it  in  spite  of  the  numerous  editions  through  which 
it  has  run,)  a  translation  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  original  has 
more  thoroughly  escaped*  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  compass 
.of  English  verse*  Undertaking  tp  put  bis  readers  in  possession  .of 
a  lively,  sarcastic,  picturesque,  merearial  writer,  he  plods  along  i* 
weary,  monotonous,  heroic  .couplets,  without  |K>int,  or  humour,  or 
-expression;  leaving  us  to  collect  from  tbem  as  much  resemblance 
to  the  Orlando,  as  we  can  find  to  the  speculative  features  .of  an. in- 
telligent face  in  the  cast  which  has  been  taken  from  tbeqi  after 
,  jhey  are  cold,  and  rigid*  and  dead.  But  as  if  this  were  not  enougjh, 
.some  years  after  his  first  work*  he  subjects  Ariosto  to  a  further  tor- 
ture; and  when  the  tales  of  tW  volatile  author  had  been  disposed 
to  suit  his  own  taste,  here  abridged  and  there  augmented,  fortji 
the;  issue  at  last  fronj  the  shears  of  this  Procrustean  translator, 
inf  tiie  form  of  an  heroic  poem  in  four  and  twenty  mortal  books^ 

It  was,  certainly  tinie  ftat  such  a  writer  should  be  rescued  from 
suf  h  hands.  The  present  translator  is  already  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, not  only  as  an  observant  traveller  in  Italy*,  but  a  successful 
imitator  of  more  than  one  of  the  poets  of  romance.  He  is  not, 
therefore,  engaging  in  a  work  requiring  the  combinatipn  of  very 
various  powers  to  accomplish,  yvithout  having  first  proved  his 
armour. 

The  two  characteristics  of  a  good  translation  are,  that  it  should 
be  faithful,  and  that  it  should  be  unconstrained.  Faithful,  as 
well  in  rendering  correctly  the  meaning  of  the  original,  as  in  ex- 
hibiting the  general  spirit  which  pervades  it :  unconstrained,  so  as 
not  to  betray  by  its  phraseology,  by  the  collocation  of  its  words, 
or  construction  of  its  sentences  that  it  is  only  a  copy.  These  two 
qualities,  easy  of  attaining  separately,  are  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty united — fidelity,  by  its  very  name,  implying  restrictions,  and 
restrictions  banishing  ease ;  freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  denoting 
choice,  and  choice  occasional  deviation  at  least  from  any  definite 
model.  The  version  before  us  of  the  first  six  cantos  of  the 
Orlando,  we  scruple  not  to  say,  is  eminently  faithful ;  adopting, 
like  Harrington  and  Huggins,  the  ottava  rima  for  his  measure,  for 
better  calculated  than  any  other  to  give  life  to  those  epigrammatic 
turns  with  which  Ariosto  so  often  closes  his  stanzas,  fitted  alike 
for  dialogue  or  narrative,  the  grave  or  gay,  the  tender  or  burlesoue, 
Mr.  Rose  catches  and  pourtrays  the  humour  of  his  author,  what- 
ever it  may  chance  to  be,  with  a  feeling  the  most  kindred  and  con- 

i)  3  genial. 
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!enial.  This  general  praise,  however,  he  partly  shares  with 
larringtou,  (whom  we  think  he  somewhat  undervalues  in  his  pre- 
face,) not  so,  that  which  is  due  fo  the  closeness  of  bis  translation 
in  tke detail;  wherein,  after  having  carefully  compared  lbs  whole 
with  the  Italian,  we  have  only  discovered  the  following  inconsi- 
derable misinterpretations :— r    . 

«•_. — ,  ■■*  ■■  it  grieved  htm  more 
His  dame  should  lift  him  from  his  courser  dead  '— c.  1,  66. 
Literally— bis  lady  too  it  was  who  renidved  the  great  weicbt'  from 
his  baefc  ;  i.^e.  the  weight  of  his  dead  horse,  which  bad  falW  upon 
him  (s*  68*);  Mr.  Rose  has  translated  the  passage  as  if  'doss*' 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  horse,  instead  of  fhe  back  of  Smtic 
p&itte.— 

d  scattered/  &c.—c:  2.  49- 
prehend,  to  the  crime Vo&n 
as  to  direct  in  her  flight ;  shp 
i  the  wind,  spreads  forth  her 
b)  and  shoots  zxiky.'  ' 
dge  thp  case,'  fcc.^c.  5.  38^ 
tu  puoi  veder  *\  the  proposal 
f  Ginevra's  infidelity  is  not 
a  stanza  but  one;  and  when, 
that  no  hint  of  the  kind  had 
been  previously  communicated  to  him ;   l  so  that  you  may  judge 
for  yourself,'  (from  vybat  \  have  already  said,)  is  the  meaning. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  hypercritical  to  mention  instances  of 
mistranslation  so  very  few  in  number  and  so  trifling ;  Mr*  Rose, 
however,  challenges  examination,  by  very  properly  proposing  tp 
<  tr^ad  in  the  very  footsteps  of  the  Italian  poet,  wherever  it  is  pragr 
ticable/ 

Occasionally,  this  commendable  object  lead*  him  into  unplea7 
sant  inversions  of  language — 

'And  me  amidst  the  worthiest  shalt  thou  hear, 
Whom  I  with  fitting  praise  prepare  to  grace, 
Record  the  good  Rogero,  valiant  peer, 
The  ancient  root  of  thine  illustrious  race/ — 1.  4. 
again: — 

4  And  oft  1  made  my  lover  climb  to  me, 
And  (what  he  was  to  mount)  a  hempen  stair, 
When  him  1  to  my  longing  arms  would  call, 
From  the  projecting  balcony  let  fall.* — 5.  9« 

The  following  lines,  for  the  same  reason,  are  yet  more  obscure  % 
€  And  him  to  hide,  the  night  ensuing,  prayed 
1'the  street,  which  none  their  habitation  made/ — 5. 42. 

Opus 
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*  Che  s'aaeondesse,  Ja  notte  satjuente  , 
Fre- quell* case, ote non  at* nmi .genW 
Wbesrtbe  tsanstatiow  is  to  dose  as  we  have  represented,  it  way 
««  iosposssbJe  that*  should  be  too  light  and  easy;  but  a  light 
end  easy  style  may  readily  sink  into  such  as  is  slip .shoit and  slo- 
venly, and  Mr*.  ttose  'Occasionally  forgets,  we  think,  that  to  avoid 
fotng  osv  stilts  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  barefoot*  Spontaneously  as 
fbevesae  of.  Ariosto  seesas  to  iow,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  we*  the  fruit  of  much  study,  and  toil.  It  was  his  awp/rri- 
aaarfc  <m  the  frequent  alterations  which  he  made  in  a  house  het  was 
building,  that  be  used  it  like  his  lines — an  est  artem  celare.  Un- 
doubtedly in  appearance  he  is  seldom  laboured,  but  then  be  is  never 
weak.  Occasionally,  too,  Mr.  Rose  introduces  gratuitous  phrases, 
a  cheap  material  for  filling  up  chinks  in  *  bunding  rhyme/  but 
which  weakens  the  structure:  we  allude  to  such  trite  expressions 
as  *  damsel  fair/  *  palace  bright/  '  knightly  guise/  His  verses 
again  sometimes  terminate  in  unempbatic  words,  a  substantive 
verb,  a  pronoun,  or  an  expletive;  such  words,  in  short,  as  wi\l 
not  endure  the  notice  they  provoke ;  and  now  we  are  on  the  head 
of  faults,  we  must  not  omit  to  remark  the  number  of  false  or-im* 
perfect  rhymes  which  this  translation  eihcbits. 
•  This  goodly  town,  with  many  miles  of  plain, 

Which  lie  'twixt  Var  and  Rhone,  upon  the  sen, 

To  her  was  given  by  royal  Charlemagne ; 

»    Seen  trust  he  placed  in  her  fidelity. 

Still  wont  with  wonder  on  the  tented  pl***h 

The  prowess  of  that  valiant  arm  to  sec* — 2. 64. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Rose  defends  himself  by  the  examples  of  the 
French  and  Italian  poets,  who  have  been  followed,  indeed,  in  a 
practice  so  convenient,  (necessary  perhaps  sometimes,)  by  Spencer, 
and  by  those  who  have  since  written  in  his  stanza.  Authority, 
however,  must  not  prevail  over  common  sense; '  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  Persian,  but  let  it  be  changed.'  Upon  what  principle  does 
rhyme  give  pleasure  ?  The  pause  which  it  occasions  at  regular 
intervals  may  afford  time  for  the  understanding  to  perceive  and 
digest  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  thus  relieve  the  oppression  of 
a  long  sentence.  But  this,  if  something,  is  not  all;  the  sound 
itself  may  be  agreeable  to  the  ear — for  doubtless  that  organ  is  so 
constructed  as  to  have  a  natural  preference  for  one  sound  above 
another,  without  any  reference  to  the  associations  which  it  may  ex- 
cite in  the  mind.  In  this  case,  then,  false  rhymes  would  be  objec- 
tionable ;  for  what  can  be  more  irksome  than  a  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  sound  ?  what  more  offensive,  for  instance,  than  to  listen 
to  the  process  of  tuning  a  piano  ?   Or — rhyme  m^y  gratify,  from  the 

*     p  4  proof 
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proof  it  affords  of  human  ingenuity:  to  gee  difficqlty civhuwhsu  isal- 
ways  satisfactory.  He  who*  undertakes  to  write  in  rhyme,  undertakes 
to  run  a  good  race  in  fetters ;  and,  whilst  he  is  redeeming  bis  pledge, 
we*  regard  him  ^kfrthe  same  -feeaWigs  (to  change  the  agate)  j&  we 
regard  a  skilful  rope-dancer,  whose  motions  and  attitude*  we  adarire, 
not  simply  because  tbey  are  graceful,  (for  it  would  give  us  smalt  de- 
light to  see  him  go  through  the  same  on  the  ground,)  but  because 
they  are  graceful  under  circumstances  calculated  to  produce  awk- 
wardness and  restraint.  From  this  reasoning,  then,  it  would  fol- 
low, as  before,  that  false  rhymes  are  a  blemish ;  because  tbey  in- 
dicate that  the  difficulties  of  a  composition  which  the  writer  has 
-attempted,  are  an  overmatch  for  him ;  that  bis  efforts  to  reduce  a 
refractory  language  to  submission  are  unsuccessful ;  that  its  Voca- 
bulary does  not  supply  the  requisite  terms,  or  that  he  himself ,  wants 
a  due  command  of  iti  In  trifles,  however,  (for  after  all  it  is  puerile 
*o  insist  upon  an  extravagant  nicety  m  rhyme,)  occasional  violations 
of  established  rules  must  be  winked  at  for  the  sake  of  advantages 
more  sc!id  and  important;  we  only  exclaim  against  an  abuse  of 
poetical  license. 

We  have  now  stated  fairly  and  fully  die  only  objections  to.  Mr. 
Rose's  Translation,  which  have  occurred  to  us  in  a  very  attentive 
perusal  of  the  six  cantos ;  and  we  have  done  so  with  a  view  qf 
directing  Mr.  Rose's  notice  to  blemishes  which  he  may  easily  avoid 
in  the  progress  of  his  work,  and  not  from  any  intention  of  giving 
our  readers  to  understand  that  such  blemishes  bear  any  perceptible 
proportion  to  the  merits  of  the  whole.  Of  those  merits,  it  remains 
for  us  now  to  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves ;  premising  that 
the  brilliant  passages  of  Ariosto,  his  *  purpurei  panni,'  have  now 
justice  done  them  for  the  first  time — Mr.  Rose  uniformly  rising 
with  his  author  and  moving  steadily  along  with  him  in  his  beat 
flights,  however  he  may  sometimes  sink  a  little  below  him  when  he 
is  disposed  to  grovel. 

The  following  similes  in  the  Orlando  must  be  allowed  to  be 
rendered  with  extraordinary  closeness  and  beauty. 
'  As  the  bewildered  and  astonished  clown, 

Who  held  the  plough,  (the  thunder-storm  o'erpast,) 

There  where  the  deafening  bolt  had  beat  him  down, 
Nigh  his  death-stricken  cattle  wakes  aghast, 

And  sees  the  distant  pine  without  its  crown, 
Which  he  saw  clad  in  leafy  honours  last ; 

§o  rose  the  paynim  knight  wiih  troubled  face. 

The  roaid  spectatress  of  the  cruel  case/ — 1.65. 

.    The  sixth  line  does  no*  quite  reach  the  original : 

*  II  pin  che  di  Ionian  yeder  soleva.' 
It  was  a  pine  which  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  remark — a 

well- 
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weUrkaaam  object-in  bb  neighbourt»od*— theidestracttow  t>f  which 
created  a  gap  in  the  landscape,  and  broke  up  many  early  recollec- 
tions in  the  peasant's  tnintt. 

The  next  is  a  kind  of  burlesque  picture  in  which  Ariosto  takes, 
mat  pleasure ;  we  quote  the  translation  as  singularly  bold  aw) 
literal: 

*  As  two  fierce  dogs  will  sometimes  stand  at  gaze, 

Whom  hate,  or  other  springs  of  strife,  inspire, 
And  grind  their  teeth,  while  each  his  foe  surveys 

With  sidelong  glance,  and  eyes  more  red  than  fire, 
Then  either  falls,  to  bite,  and  hoarsely  bays, 

While  their  stiff  bristles  stand  on  end  with  ire; 
So  froin  reproach  and  me  nape  to  the  swofyI 
Pass.  Sacripant  and  Clermont's,  angry  Jord.' — 2.  5. 

Count  Pinabel  is  robbed  of  bis  mistress  by  the  necromancer, 
who  carries  her  on  a  winged  horse  to  his  lofty  and  inaccessible 
castle. 

'  Alas!  what  more  is  left  me  but  to  eye 
Her  prison  on  that  cliff's  aerial  crest  r 
Like  the  she-fox,  who  bears  her  offspring  cry, 
Standing  beneath  the  ravening  eagle's  nest ; 
And  since  he  has  not  wings  to  rise  and  fly, 

Runs  round  the  rugged  rock  with  hopeless  quest. 
So  inaccessible  the  wild  dominion 
To  whatsoever  has  not  plume  and  pinion.9 — 2.  44. 
This  necromancer  is  challenged  to  single  combat  by  Gradasso 
and  Ruggiero,  and  forth  he  sallies  in  some  very  spirited  verses, 

'  Arrived  beneath  the  craggy  keep,  the  two 
Contend  which  warrior  shall  begin  the  fight; 

When,  whether  the  first  lot  Gradasso  drew, 
Or  young  Rogero  held  the  honour  light, 

The  king  of  Sericane  his  bugle  blew, 
And  the  rock  rang  and  fortress  on  the  height ; 

And,  lo !  apparel  Yd  for  the  fearful  course, 

The  cavalier  upon  his  winged  horse/ — 2.  49, 50. 

The  following  vivid  passage  describes  a  trip  which  Rinaldo  made 
from  Calais  to  England,  on  a  mission  from  Charlemagne;  we  the 
more  willingly  select  it  because  it  is  very  characteristic  of  Ariosto's 
planner: 

*  Rinaldo  never  executed  thing 

Less  willingly,  prevented  in  his  quest 
Of  that  fair  visage  he  was  following, 

Whose  charms  his  heart  had  ravish'd  from  his  breast. 
Yet,  in  obedience  to  the  Christian  king, 

Prepared  himself  to  do  the  royal  hest. 
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To  Calais  Us  good  envoy  wends  with  »f*ed, 
And  the  same  day  embarks  himself  and  steed. 
'  And  then,  in  scorn  of  cautious  pilot's  skill, 

(Such  his  impatience  to  regain  his  home,) 
Launched  on  the  doubtful  sea,  which  boded  ill, 

And  rolled  its  heavy  billows  white  with  foam. 
The  wind,  enraged  that  he  opposed  his  will, 

Stirred  up  the  waves ;  and  ntid  the  gathering  gloom, 
*         So  loud  the  storm  and  tempest's  fury  grew, 
That  topmast  high  the  flashing  waters  flew. 

*  The  watchful  mariners  in  wary  sort 

Haul  down  the  mainsail  and  attempt  to  wear ; 
And  would  put  back  in  panic  to  the  port 

Whence  in'  ill  hour  they  loosed  with  little  care, 
"  Not  so,"  exclaims  the  wind,'*  and  stops  them  short, 

<*-So  poor  a  penance  will  not  pay  the  dare." 

And.  wfc«n  they  fain  would  veer,  with  fiercer  roar, 

Pelts  back  their  reeling  prow  and  blusters  more. 

'  Starboard  and  larboard  beats.  the,fitfu)  gale. 

And  never  for  a  thought  its  ire  assuages, 

While  the  strained  vessel  drives  with  humble  sail 

Before  the  billows,  as  the  tempest  rages. 
But  I,  who  still  pursue  a  varying  tale, 

Must  leave  awhile  the  Paladin,  who  wages 
A  weary  warfare  with  the  wind  and  flood, 
To  follow  a  fair  virgin  of  his  blood.' — 2.  27. 
The  sixth  canto,  containing  the  adventures  of  Ruggiero  in  the 
island  of  Alciua,  is  full  of  fine  poetry,  of  which  Taaso  has  not 
scrupled  to  avail  himself  in  his  gorgeous  description  of  the  gardens 
of  Armida.     As  a  specimen  of  the  present  translator's  admirable 
success  in  rendering  the  picturesque  scenes  of  his  author,  we  ex- 
tract a  few  stanzas  from  this  canto. 

*  A  more  delightful  place,  wherever  hurled, 

Through  the  whole  air  Rogero  bad  not  found ; 
And  had  he  ranged  the  universal  world, 

Would  not  nave  seen  a  lovelier  in  bis  round, 
Than  that,  where,  wheeling  wide,  the  courser  furled 

His  spreading  wings,  and  lighted  on  the  ground 
'  Mid  cultivated  plain,  delicious  hill, 
Moist  meadow,  shady  bank,  and  crystal  rill ; 

*  Small  thickets,  with  the  scented  laurel  gay, 

Cedar,  and  orange,  full  of  fruit  and  flower, 
Myrtle  and  palm*  with  interwoven  spray, 

Pleached  in  mixed  modes,  all  lovely,  form  a  bower ; 
And,  breaking  wjth  their  shade  the  scorching  ray, 

Make  a  cool  shelter  from  the  noon-tide  hour. 
And  nightingales  among  those  branches  wing 
Their  flight,  and  safely  amorous  descants  sing. 

1  Amid 
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*  Amid  red  rosev  ami  white  Kfies  rferr,    ; 

Which  the  soft  breezes  freshen  as  they  fly, 
Secure  the  cony  .haunts  and:  timid  hare, 

And  stag,  with  branching  forehead  broad  and  high* 
These,  fearless  of  the  hunter's  dart  or  snare. 

Feed  at  their  ease,  or  ruminating  lie; 
While,  swarming  in  those  wilds,  from  tuft  or  steep, 
Dun  deer  or  nimble  goat  disporting  leap.,-*-6. 20, 

Rogero  soon  descries  the  city  of  the  enchantress.  The  humour 
of  Ariosto  is  excellently  given  in  the  following  description  of  its 
exterior; 

*  A  lofty  watl  at  distance  meeti  bis  eye, 

Which  girds  a  spacious  town  within  its  bound ; 
It  seems  as  if  its  summit  touched1  the  sky, 

And  all  appears  like  gold  from  top  to  ground. 
Here,  some  one  says;  it  is  but  alchemy-— 

And  haply  his  opinion  is  unsound —  > 

And  haply  he  more  wittily  divines: 
For  me,  I  deem  it  gold  because  it  shines/—- 59- 

We  have  next  the  entrance  and  interior  of  this  magical  city.  The 
last  stanza  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  very  pretty  passage  in  the 
Epithalamium  Palladii  et  Celerinae  of  Claudian,  a  writer  with 
whom  Ariosto  not  unfrequeiitly  betrays  an  acquaintance.*  The 
version  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

f  Above,  a  cornice  round  the  gateway  goes, 

Some  deal  projecting  from  the  colonnade, 
In  which  is  not  a  single  part  but  glows 

With  rarest  gems  of  India  overlaid. 
Propp'd  at  four  points,  the  portal  did  repose 

On  columns  of  one  solid  diamond  made. 
Whether  what  met  the  eye  was  false  or  true, 
Was  never  sight  more  fair  or  glad  to  view. 

*  Vpon  the  sill,  and  through  the  columns  there, 

Ran  young  and  wanton  girls  in  frolic  sport; 
Who  haply  yet  would  have  appeared  more  fair, 
Had  they  observed  a  woman's  fitting  port* 

*  Pennati  passim  pueii,  quo  quemque  vocavit 

Umbra,  jacent,  nVitunt  arc  us,  raniisque  propinquant, 
Pendente!  placido  suspiraiit  igne  pharetrse. 
Pars'  vigiles  hidunt,  aut  per  nrgulta  ragantur j 
Scrutentur  nidos  avium,  vel  roscida  1«U 
Mala  legunt,  don  u  in  Veneris,  flex  usque  sequuntur 
Palmitis,  et  suiuiuas  pennis  Ifbrantur  in  nlmos. 
Defendant  alii  locum,  Dryadasque  procaces 
Spettandi  cupidas,  et  rustica  Nomina  peliunt. 
Sil?estresque  deos,  longcque  tuontibus  aurum 
Flatmnea  lascivis  intendunt  spicula  Faunis. 

All 
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All  are  arrayed  in  green,  and  garlands  wear        .    .. 

Of  Xhe  fresh  leaf.     Him.  these  io  courteous  tort, 
With  many  proflexumd  fair  mien  entice, 
And  welcome  to  this  opening  paradise,  . 

'  For  so  with  reason  I  this  place  may  call, 

Where,  it  is  my  belief,  that  Love  had  birth, 
Where  life  is  spent  jn  festive  game  and  ball, 

And  still  the  passing  moments  fleet  in  mirth. 
Here  hoary-headed  Thought  ne'er  comes  at  sOI, 

Nor  finds  a  place  in  any  bosom.     Dearth, 
Nor  yet  Discomfort,  never  enter  here, 
Where  Plenty  fills  .her  horn  throughout  the  year. 
*  Here,  where  with  jovial  and  unclouded  brow, 

Glad  April  seems  to  wear  a  constant  smile, 
Troop  boys  and  damsels :  one*,  where  fountains  flow, 

On  the  green  margin  sings  in  dulcet  style; 
Others,  the  hill  or  tufted  tree  below, 

In  dance,  or  no  mean  sport,  the  hours  beguile, 
While  this,  who  shuns  the  reveller's  noisy  cheer. 
Tells  his  love  sorrows  in  his  comrade's  ear. 

(  *  Above  the  laurel  and  the  pine-tree's  height, 

Through  the  tall  beech  and  shaggy  fir-tree's  spray, 

Sport  little  loves,  with  desultory  flight : 

These,  at  their  conquests  made,  rejoiced  and  gay : 

These,  with  the  well  directed  shaft,  take  sight 

At  hearts ;  and  those  spread  nets  to  catch  their  prey : 

One  wets  his  arrows  in  the  brook  which  winds, 

And  one  on  whirling  stone  the  weapon  grinds/ — Jl. 

After  these  extracts,  we  apprehend  that  we  may  leave  tl*e  trans-* 
lator  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  with  perfect  safety ;  we  will  only 
add,  that  we  trust  Mr.  Rose  is  not  wedded  to  his  author  for  better 
for  worse;  and  that  he  will  abstain  from  rendering  into  English  those 
passages,  (few  in  number  and  easily  detached,)  which,  however  they 
may  have  been  agreeable  to  the  age  of  Ariosto,  are  very  unfit  for  dur 
own,  or  for  any.  Unfortunately  for  Italy,  the  desolation  occasioned 
by  the  great  plague,  so  signally  felt  at  Florence,  wa?  the  least  of 
the  evils  it  produced.  That  total  disorganization  of  society  which 
attended  and  followed  it,  left  the  viler  passions  of  men  without  a 
check,  and  the  writings  of  the  period  did  not  escape  the  general 
infection.  Boccaccio  published  his  Decameron  soon  after  that 
dismal  event,  and  his  licentious  scenes  were  probably  in  part  sup- 
plied to  him  by  those  licentious  times,  and  were,  at  any  rate,  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  prevailing  taste.  Had  his  work  betrayed 
less  talent,  it  might  have  sunk  into  that  oblivion  which  is  the  lot  of 
books  that  have  nothing  but  their  vice  to  recommend  them ;  as  it 
,Wfw,  it  has  tended  to  impart  to  much  of  the  literature  of  Italy,  (and 
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not  of  Italy  only,)  a  loose  and  profligate  character,  and  Artosto  has 
received  and  propagated  the  moral  contagion.  Still  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that,  towards  the  close  of  life,  he  appears  to  have  bad  soma 
misgivings  of  heart  upon  this  score.  Ruscellai  teUs  us  that  he  bad 
seen  a  printed  copy  of  the  Orlando  in  the  hands  of  Galeasso  Ariosto, 
the  poet's  brother,  containing  in  the  margin  corrections  for  a  future 
edition  by  Ludovico  himself — that  amongst  these  he  observed  a 
pen  drawn  across  two  of  the  most  indecent  stanzas  (which  he  spe* 
cifiea) — and  that  asterisks  were  marked  against  a  whole  tale,  as  if 
for  its  omission.  We  have  thrown  out  this  caution,  (needlessly  we 
hope,)  because  it  sometimes  happens  that  those  who  would  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  writing  what  is  profligate,  do  not  feel  the 
same  scruple  about  translating  it.  Quod  facis  per  alterum  facis 
per  te  ipsum,  is,  however,  good  in  morals  as  in  law. — We  repeat, 
that  we  hope  this  caution  is  needless,  that  Mr.  Rose  will  not  sully 
bis  pages  with  that  which  he  would  be  unwilling  should  meet  the 
eye  of  the  woman  he  respects  or  loves— that  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  praise  of  having  improved  the  literature  of  his  country 
without  having  offended  its  morals,  and  of  having  won  a  chaplet  of 
that  chaste  laurel  which  has  no  reason  to  fear  the  anger  of  Him 
'  who  formed)  the  thunder.' 


Art.  III.-— 1.  Recollections  of  the  Peninsula.  By  the  Author  of 
Sketches  of  India.     8vo.  pp.  26$.     1823. 

fc.  Campaign  of  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Allied  Army,  in  the  Wes- 
tern Pyrenees  and  South  of  France,  in  the  Years  1813-14; 
under  rield-Murshal  the  Marquess  of  Wellington.  Illustrated 
fa  a  detailed  Plan  of  the  Operations,  and  numerous  Plates  of 
Mountain  and  River  Scenety,  drawn  and  etched  by  Captain 
Batty,  of  the  First  or  Grenadier  Guards,  F.R.S.,  8tc.  8tc.  4to. 
pp.  185.     1823. 

TX/'E  combine  these  works  in  the  same  Article,  because  they 
"  afford,  when  taken  together,  an  almost  unbroken  series 
of  lively  and  natural  sketches  of  the  warfare  in  which  the  British 
peninsular  army  was  engaged ;  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  were  thrown ;  and  of  the  beautiful  and 
magnificent  scenery  through  which  the  military  operations  were 
conducted,  from  the  middle  of  the  campaign  of  1809  in  Portugal 
aad  Spain,  to  the  termination  of  the  struggle  on  the  plains  of 
Languedoc.  The  authors  of  both  volumes  are  evidently  men 
of  education  and  intelligence ;  young,  enthusiastic,  and  ardent  iu 
the  pursuit  of  their  profession;  quick  and  observant  in  noting 
the  peculiarities  of  the  various  situations  in  which  they  were 
placed,    and  always  disposed  to   pour  the  warm  colouring  of 
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a  youthful  and  vigorous  imagination  over  the  sombre  realities' bF  a 
Kfo  of  hardship  and  danger.  Yet  they  are  of  very  different  charac* 
ter  and  pretensions.  The  anonymous -writer  of  the '  Recollections' 
hspires  only  to  '  relate  what  he  saw,  thought,  and-  felt,  a*  a  wan, 
a  traveller,  and  a  soldier,  for  five  interesting  years;*  he -gives 
no  regular  memoir  of  the  operations  of  the  conflicting  armies, 
tnd  displays  little  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  departments  of 
his  profession.  He  describes — and  apparently  wishes  to  describe  ■ 
nothing  beyond  the  part  which  a  regimental  officer  could  act,  and 
the  view  which  he  might,  under  common  circumstances,  and  with* 
Out  much  exertion,  enjoy  of  the  great  events  passing  around  him. 
To  the  general  reader,  however,  the  charm  of  these  *  Recollections' 
witt  *  not  be  the  less  because  they  are  interrupted  by  no  technical 
details,  and  burthened  with  none  of  those  tactical  •  dissertations 
which  can  interest  only  die  professional  student.  They'oflfer 
a  genuine,  animated  description  of  the  life  which  a  soldier  leads 
in'  the  field;  they  bring  before  lis  all  the  pleasures,  the  •priva- 
tion£,  the  adventures,  even  the  feelings,  which  belong  to  such  a 
life;  and  they  abound  moreover  with  the  naivet€  of  a  frank  and  en^ 
thusiastic  spirit  upon  which,  in  a  foreign  country  and  in  a  new  and 
busy  career,  every  object  and  every  occurrence  impressed  sorpriae, 
and  curiosity  and  delight.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  amused  and 
-pleased  with  the  writer.  His  generous-  sentiments,  so  well  be- 
come the  English  soldier  and  gentleman,  bis  principles  are  all  so 
evidently  in  their  right  places,  aud  he  retains,  with  a  romantic 
tinge  of  character,  so  much  of  that  early  devotion  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  which  a  few  years  of  experience  are  too  often  calcu- 
lated to  sober,  that  we  thoroughly  respect  him,  even  while  we  tare 
E;mpte^  to  smile  at  the  boyish  enthusiasm  which  breathes  through 
is  pag^s* 

Captain  Batty,  on  the  other  hand,  obtrudes  on:  us  less  of  his 
personal  identity  and  feelings,  and  more  of  the  deeply  interesting 
and  momentous  actions  which  were  in  progress  around  him.  He 
evinces  a  refined  yet  passionate  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  an 
energetic  and  cultivated  mind,  and  a  keen  relish  for  *  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war;*  but  he  ever  appears  more  in  earnest 
than' the  author  of  the  *  Recollections'  in  the  real  business  of  his 
vocation.  The' other  seems  to  love  the  profession  for  its  romance, 
but  he  for  its  science.  We  find  him  joining  the  Foot  Guards  in  the 
Pyrenees  as  an  ensign,  and,  at  once,  preparing  his  own  military 
surveys  of  the  country,  tracing  every  operation  of  the  army  as  me- 
thodically as  be  would  seat  himself  to  a  study,  and  entering  into 
the  scientific  observation  of  every  movement  as  if  he  had  grown 
old  in  twenty  campaigns.  His  narrative  of  operations, — and  par- 
ticularly of  that  portion  of  them  which  was  entrusted  to  the  first 
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division  of  infantry  wheraui  be  seTwWis  always  eleav*  full,  Mid 
unaffected;  and  he  lias  illustrated  the  wholtfcy  en  exeeiknt  phmori 
*  goad  scale  of  the  country  from  the  BiHasso*  to  Bayomie,  Orf 
which  the  principal  encounters  of  the  combatant*  are  very  distinctly 
marked.  But,  while  thus  occupied  in  the  itnmedihte  object  of  war- 
fare, and  in  the  improvement  of  his  professional  acquirements,  he. 
also  found  leisure)  in  the  intervals  between  bis  duties  in  the  field, 
to  gratify  an  inclination  for  calmer  pursuits.  He  has  studded  Jus 
volume  with  judicious  and  entertaining  notices  on  the  iahabita&ts* 
aad  on  the  sublime  and  picturesque  features  of  the  mountain  regions 
in  which  be  was  quartered ;  and  be  has  thus  relieved  much  of  the 
tedium  attendant  on  the  perusal  of  the  mere  military  details  of  which 
his  book  is  otherwise  composed.  The  numerous  etchings  which 
he  has  given  from  bis  own  landscape  sketches  are  highly  creditable 
to  his  taste  and  industry,  and  well  calculated  to  support  the 
reputation  of  a  name  already  rendered  familiar  to  the  lover  of 
ait,  by  his  beautiful  views  of  French  and  German  scenery.  Bat 
H  i*  time  to  enter  on  our  own,  campaigning ;  which  we  shall 
do  first  with  the  lively  author  of  the  '  Recollections/  accompanying 
him  until  he  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  just  at  the  period 

when  our  young  guardsman  opens  his  military  career  * 

<'  It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1809,  that  the  first  of  these  writers, 
the*  av  subaltern  officer  of  infantry,  embarked  at  Portsmouth' td 
fellow  his  regiment  which  had  already  sailed  for  Portugal ;  and  a 
prosperous  breeze  soon  bore  him  to  the  walls  of  Lisbon,  near  which 
he  found  his  corps  encamped.  The  delighted  feelings  with  which 
be  gazed  on  the  new  and  striking  scenes  that  surrounded  him  on 
landing,  are  expressed  with  all  the  freshness  of  early  remembrance: 

*  The  appearance  of  every  thing  around  me  was  so  totally  novel, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  singular,  yet  pleasing  im- 
pression produced  on  my  mind.  To  find  myself  walking  amid  a  conr 
course  of  people,  differing  in  feature,  complexion  and  dress,  so  widely 
from  the  natives  of  England ;  to  hear  the  continued  sound  of  a  language 
I  could  not  understand;  and  to  find  myself,  though  a  youthful  foreigner, 
mb  object  of  notice  and  respect,  as  a  British  officer,  was  at  once  strange 
and  delightful.  The  picturesque  dress,  of  the  common  peasants;  the 
long  strings  of  loaded  mules ;  the  cabriolets ;  the  bullock  cars,  -as  rode 
and  ancient  in  their  construction,  as  those  in,  the  frontispiece  to  the 
Georgics  of  the  oldest  Virgils;  the  water-carriers ;  the  lemonade-sellers* 
and,  above  all,  the  monks  and  friars  in  the  habits  of  their  orders:  the 
style  of  the  houses,  the  handsome  entrances,  the  elegant  balconies,  the 
rare  and  beautiful  plants  arranged  in  them,  all  raised  round  me  a  scene 
which,  real  as  it  was,  seemed  almost  the  deception  of  a  theatre.  In 
the  small  square  of  San  Paulo  we  stopped,  and  breakfasted  in  a  light, 
cheerful  room,  which  looked  out  on  the  qaay.  Here,  while  sipping 
iny  coffee,  I  commanded  a  view  of  the  noble  harbour,  crowded  with 
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Vessels;  while  many  pilot  and  fishing  barks,  with  their  large,  handsome 
Latine  sails,  were  coming  up  or  going  down  the  river;  and,  nearer  the 
shore,  hundreds  of  small  neat  boats,  with  white  or  painted  awnings,  were, 
transporting  passengers  from  one  quay  to  another,  or  to  the  more  distant 
suburbs  of  Alcantara  and  Bel  em.  The  whole  of  this  picture  was  lighted 
tip  by  a  sun,  such  as  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  a  southern  climate,  and 
so  bright,  that  it  appeared  to  animate  every  thing  on  which  it  shone. 
Immediately  under  the  window  of  our  cafe,  some  Moorish  porters,  of 
whom  there  are  many  in  Lis  toil,  were  occupied  in  their  surprising 
labours.  Their  Herculean  frames,  small  turbans,  and  striking  features, 
and  their  prodigious  exertions  in  lifting,  and  carrying  immense  anc 
weighty  packages,  presented  us  with  a  new  and  uncommon  scene.  My 
mind  naturally  reverted  to  that  era  in  past  ages,  when  these  Moormen, 
now  so  degraded,  and,  politically  considered,  so  insignificant,  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  this  beauteous  land,  and '  when,  from  the  very  source  tu 
the  mouth  of  the  golden  Tagus,  the  crescent  was  triumphantly  dis-. 
played.  We  proceeded,  immediately  after  breakfast,  to  take  a  survey, 
of  the  city;  and  ascending  a  very  steep,  though  well-built  street,  made 
our  way  to  the  church  of  San  Roque.  My  attention  was  arrested  in 
passing  the  magnificent  house,  or  rather  the  palace  of  the  Baron  Qnin- 
tetta,  by  the  sight  of  one  of  those  large  groups  of  beggars,  so  common 
m  this  country.  Round  the  gateway,  and  under  the  walls  of  this 
mansion,  they  lay,  indolently  stretched  out,  and  only  implored  our 
nding  the  hand.  To  follow,  and  importune  us*  was  aa 
lever  dreamed  of;  and  in  this  last  particular,  they  niust 
rritate  a  passenger  far  less,  than  the  sturdy  beggars  occa* 
th  in  London,  and  the  more  numerous  swarms,  which 
towns  in  Ireland/ — pp.  5,  7« 

onth  had  been  passed  at  the  camp  near  Lisbon 
ety  and  in  the  indulgence  of  rational  curiosity,  the 
our  Reminiscent  to  enter  on  his  professional  career 
>y  an  order  for  the  regiment  to  join  the  army,  then 
ed  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  after  having  driven  the 
f  Portugal.  We  cannot  follow  the  writer  in  his 
le  country  through  which  lie  marched,  but  they  are 
and  pleasing.  The  bivouack,  the  midnight  marcfc 
as  varied,  and  the  interval  of  repose  which  a  camp 
have  all  equally  their  charms  for  the  light-hearted 

*  We  bivouacked  daily.  It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  a  column  arrive 
at  its  halting  ground.  The  camp  is  generally  marked  out,  if  circum- 
stances allow  of  it,  on  the  edge  of  some  wood,  and  near  a  river  or 
stream.  The  troops  are  halted  in  open  columns,  arms  piled,  piquets 
and  guards  paraded  and  posted,  and,  in  two  minutes,  all  appear  at 
home.  Some  fetch  large  stones  to  form  fire-places;  others  hurry  off 
with  canteens  and  kettles  for  water,  while  the  wood  resounds  with  the 
blows  of  the  bill-hook;  Dispersed,  under  the  more  distant  trees, ''you 
see  the  officers;  some  dressing,  some  arranging  a  few  boughs  to  shelter 

them 
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item  by  bight;  other*  kindling  their  own  fires;  while  the  most  active 
«re  seen  returning  from  the  village,  laden  with  bread,  or  from  some 
flock  of  goats,  feeding  near  us,  with  a  supply  of  new  milk.  How  often* 
under  some  spreading  cork-tree,  which  offered  shade,  shelter,  and  fuel* 
have  I  taken  up  my  lodging  for  the  night!  and  here,  or  by  soma* 
gargling  stream,  my  bosom  fanned  by  whatever  air  was  stirring,  mads 
my  careless  toilet,  and  sat  down  with  men  I  both  liked  and  esteemed* 
to  a  coarse  but  wholesome  meal,  seasoned  by  hunger  and  by  cheerfulnesa* 
The  rude  simplicity  of  this  life  I  found  most  pleasing.  An  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  nature,  I  was  glad  to  move  and  dwell  amid  her  grandest 
scenes,  remote  from  cities,  and  unconnected  with  what  is  called  society* 
Her  mountains,  her  forests,  and,  sometimes,  her  bare  and  biadeleqt 
plains,  yielded  me  a  passing  borne:  her  rivers,  streams,  and  springs, 
Cooled  my  brow,  and  allayed  my  thirst.  The  inconvenience  of  one 
camp  taught  me  to  enjoy  the  next;  and  I  learned  (a  strange  lesson  for 
tike  thoughtless  I)  that  wood  and  water,  shade  and  grass,  were  luxuries. 
1  saw  the  sun  set  every  evening ;  I  saw  him  rise  again  each  morning 
hi  all  his  majesty,  and  I  felt  that  my  very  existence  was  a  blessing. 
Strange,  indeed,  to  observe  how  soon  men,  delicately  brought  up,  can 
enure  themselves  to  any  thing.  Wrapt  in  a  blanket,  or  a  cloak,  the 
head  reclining  on  a  stone  or  a  knapsack,  covered  by  the  dews  of  nighty 
or  drenched  perhaps  by  the  thunder-shower,  sleeps  many  a  youth,  to 
whom  the  carpetted  chamber,  the  curtained  couch,  and  the  bed  of 
down,  have  been  from  infancy  familiar.' — pp.  42, 43. 

*  With  a  small  advanced  guard  I  entered  Gotegao  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment,  just  as  early  matin-bell  was  summoning  the  inhabitants  to 
prayers.  The  attendance  on  public  worship  throughout  Spain  and 
Portugal  is  extremely  regular,  and  no  occupation  or  manner  of  life  is 
suffered  to  interfere  with  this  sacred  duty.  To  mass  go  the  muleteers 
before  they  load  their  train ;  and  from  the  door  of  the  chapel  the  pea- 
sants sally  forth  to  their  daily  labours.  The  very  changing  of  night 
into  day,  a  measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  extreme  heat,  carried 
with  it  the  charm  of  novelty.  I  was  well  lodged,  and  hospitably  treated* 
in  a  humble  but  clean  cottage,  and  with  the  night  again  set  forward.'  - 

•  This  march,  and  the  following,  our  route,  which  passed  by  Punnet© 
tQ  Abrantes,  led  us  often  for  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and 
through  villages  built  on  the  very  edge  of  the  river.  A  clear  bright 
silver  moon  lighted  our  silent  path;  not  a  lamp  burning  in  any  of  the 
cottages;  not  a  human  voice  to  be  heard;  not  a  sound,  save  the  dull 
tread  of  our  weary  men,  and  the  gentle  tone  in  which  the  waters  told 
their  ceaseless  flow.  The  moon-beams  which  played  upon  the  bright 
arms  of  our  gallant  soldiers,  shone  also  on  the  glistening  nets  of  the 
peaceful  fisherman,  which  hung  spread  upon  the  rocks  near  his  deserted 
bark.  All  within  these  humble  dwellings  was  repose,  and  their  happy 
inmates  slumbered  sweetly,  unconscious  that  the  tide  of  war  (harmless 
and  friendly  indeed  to  them,  yet  bearing  on  its  wave  not  only  youth, 
ambition,  and  courage,  but  perhaps,  even  ferocity  and  crime)  rolled, 
ta  the  dead  of  night,  past  the  vine*clad  walls  of  their  defenceless  cots/ 
— pp-38,39.' 

vol.  xxx,  no.  lix.  e  «  Whenever 
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1  Whenever  we  remained  a  week  or  a  fortnight  stationary,  the  sutler* 
who  followed  the  army  overtook  and  opened  their  temporary  shops  in 
the  towns  near  us,  or  in  our  very  camps ;  and  thus  we  were  often  well,- 
though  dearly,  supplied  with  many  comforts,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  brandies? 
wines,  segars,  &c.  In  these  sort  of  camps,  we  felt  two  serious  wants*  I 
allow;  books,  and  the  society  of  women.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Peninsula 
we  never  enjoyed  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  perfection;  yet  in 
quarters  we  could  often  procure  a  few  odd  volumes  of  Latin  or  French, 
which  served  to  beguile,  and  often  usefully  to  occupy  our  time;  and 
for  female  society  you  frequently  met  with  agreeable  and  interesting 
girls  in  your  billet.  Indeed  I  remember  at  Portalegre  we  used  to  fre- 
quent the  grates  of  the  nunneries,  and  all  the  sisters  seemed  flattered 
by  our  attentions.  A  military  band  was  often  brought  down  to  the 
ouser  court  of  their  sacred  prisons,  for  their  amusement,  and  some  ©I 
the  officers  would  sit  for  hours  in  the  convent  parlours,  talking  with  the 
nuns,  whom  a  double  row  of  thick  gratings,  so  contrived  that  you  could 
only  shake  hands  in  the  space  between  the  two  rows,  separated  from 
their  gay  innamoratos.  Some  of  these  unfortunates  were  young  and 
engaging;  one,  a  pretty  interesting  girl,  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Clam-, 
died  before  we  left  the  city.  She  was  passionately  in  love  with « 
British  officer,  who  was  himself  at  the  time  much  affected  by  her  lose. 
I  considered  her  death  a  mercy;  for  she  must  have  either  lived  a  lrfe 
of  hopeless  misery,  or  dared  to  rend  asunder  the  sacred  tie  which  bound 
her  to  her  country,  her  family,  and  her  convent,  and  have  survived, 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  very  flame  to  which  she  had  so  innocently  given 
birth/—  pp.  93—99* 

The  entrance  of  his  regiment  into  Spain  (too  late,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  our  author  and  his  comrades,  to  join  in  the  glories  of 
Talavera)  affords  him  the  occasion  for  some  entertaining  pictures 
of  Spanish  costunies; — for  these  however  we  must  refer  tlje  reader 
to  his  little  volume.  He  passed  but  a  very  few  months  in  Spanish 
Estremadura ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  readily  he  seems  to  have 
naturalized  himself  among  the  inhabitants,  and  how  quickly  he 
caught  the  peculiar  and  interesting  features  of  their  character. 
Putting  aside  the  charm  that  attaches  to  the  narrative  of  a  young 
soldier,  unaffectedly  recalling  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  which  he 
loved,  there  is  so  much  truth  and  nature  abdut  his  account  of  the 
people  and  scenery  of  the  Peninsula,  that  we  really  find  him  a  more 
agreeable  informant  than  half  the  professed  travellers  who  inundate 
the  press  with  their  l  tours'  and  '  residences/  The  enjoyment 
which  be  knew  how  to  extract  from  every  thing  around  him,  was 
interrupted,  in  the  autumn  of  1809,  by  a  violent  fit  of  illness, 
and  he  was  ordered  by  the  medical  officers  to  Lisbon  for  the  reco- 
very of  bis  health.  Early  in  1810,  he  again  joined  the  army  on 
the  frontier,  where  the  troops  remained  stationary  for  several 
months,  until  they  began  to  retire  through  Portugal,  before  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  to  the  lines  of  Torres  VeaYas. 

We 
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We  pass  over  the  remaining  events  .of  the  jean  ^e  occupation 
of  the  celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  by  our  army,  and  the  sub- 
sequent retreat  of  the  baffled  enemy  to  the  confines  of  Portugal* 
In  the  campaign  of  181 1  our  author's  regiihent  was  attached  to  the 
corps  d'armee,  which  operated  m  Spanish  Estremadura  under  Lord 
Beresford,  and  subsequently  under  Lord  Hill.  The  affair  of  cavalry 
at  Campo  Mayor  on  the  26th  of  March  was  the  first  occurrence 
of  interest  (with  the  exception  of  the  battle  of  Buzaco)  which  he 
witnessed;  and  he  has  preserved  two  little  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  which  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words. 

'  I  remember  well,  among  the  events  of  this  day,  having  remarked 
one  fine  manly  corpse  very  particularly ;  it  lay  a  few  yards  from  the 
road-side ;  alone,  naked,  the  face  and  breast  downwards,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  head  a  deep  and  frightful  cleft,  inflicted  by  the  sabre ;  all 
around  the  spot  where  it  lay  the  ground  was  deeply  indented  with  the 
*  print  of  horses'  feet,  who  appeared  to  have  gone  over  it  at  a  furious 
pace.  The  sky  was  cloudy,  and  the  wind  high ;  the  body  was  cold 
and  pale,  the  fine  formed  limbs  were  stiff  and  motionless ;  the  spirit, 
which  had  animated  it,  riot  an  hour  before,  had  indeed  fled ;  yet,  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  the  very  corpse  made  a  forcible  appeal  to  the* 
feelings  and  seemed  to  suffer,  it  looked  so  comfortless,  so  humbled,  so 
deserted.  An  English  dragoon,  leading  a  wounded  horse,  and  con- 
ducting two  prisoners,  one  of  whom  had  sabre  cuts  on  the  cheek  and 
shoulder,  passed  roe  while  I  was  contemplating  this  scene.  "  Do  you 
recollect,  said  1,  "  friend,  what  took  place  here?1*  "Yes,  sir;  they 
shewed  ns  a  front  here,  and  we  charged,  and  drove  them;  but. this 
man,  who  was  an  officer,  tried  to  rally  them,  and  was  cut  down  by  our 
adjtrtant,  as  I  think."  At  this  moment,  one  of  the  French  horsemen, 
leaning  down,  exclaimed,  "  Cest  le  colonel."  "Comment  diable?'? 
said  toe  Mother.  "Cest  bien  lui,"  said  his  comrade;  "  il  est  mort* 
Ah  !  qu*il  etoit  brave  soldat ;  ce  vilain  champ  de  bataille  n'est  pas  djgn* 
d'oft  tel  vtctime."  They  passed  on.  What  1  this  carcase,  on  which 
tbe  flies  were  already  settling,  which  lay,  all  spurned  and  blood-stained 
on  the  rude  and  prickly  heath,  had  been,  but  one  short  hour  before,  a 
■an  of  rank,  fortune,  courage,  whose  voice  breathed  command,  whose 
eye  jjbnced  fire,  whose  arm  shook  defiance:—- even  so,  such  is  war.' 

*  The  same  day  a  young  French  officer  was  taken  by  the  falling  of 
his  horse ;  he  was  of  the  compagnie  d  elite  of  the  twenty-sixth  dragoons; 
a  handsome  youth,  with  a  fine  fair  complexion ;  a  serjeant  escorted 
him  past  our  column,  which  was,  at  the  time,  halted.  1  shall  never 
forget  the  mortified  and  mournful  dejection  of  his  countenance :  be 
suffered  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  hang  on  its  neck,  and  sat  in  the  saddle* 
thoughtfully  careless.  As  he  passed  us,  some  of  our  officers  moved 
their  hats  to  him ;  he  returned  their  salute,  taking  off  his  large  bear* 
skin  cap  with  much  grace ;  but  I  could  see  that  his  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears.  A  very  few  yards  behind  us,  he  bad  to  pass  a  Portuguese 
eohrou,  whose  officers  crowded  forward  to  look  at  him,  with  a  sort  of 
triumphant  curiosity;  though  his  back  was  to  me,  1  saw  that  this 
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awakened  all  bis  pride  and  spirit,  for  he  placed  himself  erect  in  hh> 
seat,  spurred  and  reined  up  his  horse,  and  rode  slowly  and  haughtily 
by  thero.  Two  days  after  the  affair,  a  flag  of  truce  came  to  Elvas,  to 
bring  this  young  man  some  baggage  and  money.  The  French  captain 
who  came,  remained  with  his  young  friend  for  half  an  hour,  in  the 
officers'  guard-room,  at  one  of  the  barriers.  The  trumpeter  who  ac- 
companied the  flag  was  a  vieux  moustache,  of  about  forty,  with  the 
cheverons  of  twenty  years'  service  on  his  arm.  This  man,  when  the 
two  friends  came  out,  and  the  captain  mounted,  rode  up  to  the  young 
officer,  and  cordially  grasping  his  hand,  put  into  it  a  purse  of  money, 
and  rode  off.  The  purse,  I  found,  had  been  made  up  among  the 
privates  of  the  compagnie  d'elite,  who  had  charged  the  old  trumpeter 
with  its  delivery.  This  was  too  strong  a  testimony,  both  of  the  amia- 
bility and  gallantry  of  this  youth,  not  to  create  a  deep  feeling  of  inte- 
rest for  him ;  and  it  was  sorrowful  to  think,  that  he  might  be  doomed 
for  years,  perhaps,  to  pine  away  at  some  dep6t  of  prisoners  in  Eng- 
land ;  his  professional  hopes  and  prospects  blasted,  and  the  brightest 
season  of  his  life  chilled  by  poverty,  and  consumed  by  inaction.' — pp. 
143—146. 

Our  author  was  afterwards  present  at  the  first  and  unsuccessful 
siege  of  Badajoz,  at  the  battle  of  Albuhera,  and  at  the  surprize  of 
General  GinntTs  division  at  Arroyo  de  Molinos.  Of  the  second 
of  these  events  he  has  attempted  a  general  description,  which  we 
could  willingly  have  spared,  for  it  is  as  dry,  confused  and  uninte- 
resting as  the  worst  penned  official  dispatch ;  but  the  account  of 
bis  personal  share  in  the  battle  is  of  another  character,  and  told 
wkb  all  his  customary  animation. 

.  *  We  stood  to  our  arms  an  hour  before  break  of  day :  it  was  a  bril- 
liant sight,  at  sun-rise,  to  see  the  whole  of  the  French  cavalry  moving 
along  the  plain ;  but  in  a  short  time  they  retired  into  the  wood,  leaving 
their  piquets  as  before.  The  battalion  being  dismissed,  I  breakfasted, 
and  immediately  afterwards  set  out  to  walk  towards  the  Spanish  troops, 
IttUe  dreaming,  that  day,  of  a  general  action.  But  the  sound  of  a  few 
shots  caused  me  to  return ;  and  1  found  our  line  getting  hastily  under 
arms,  and  saw  the  enemy  in  motion.  The  prelude  of  skirmish  ing  lasted 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  our  division  lost  a  few  men  by  random 
gen*shot ;  all  this  time  we  were  standing  at  ease,  and  part  of  it  exposed 
to  a  heavy,  chilling,  and  comfortless  rain.  Sounds,  however,  which 
breathed  all  the  fierceness  of  battle,  soon  reached  us;  the  continued 
tolling  of  musketry,  accompanied  by  loud  and  repeated  discharges  of 
cannon  on  our  extreme  right,  told  us,  convincingly,  that  the  real  attack 
was  in  that  quarter.  The  brigades  of  our  division  were  successively 
called  to  support  it.  We  formed  in  open  column  of  companies  at  half- 
distance,  and  moved  in  rapid  double-quick  to  the  scene  of  action.  I 
remember  well,  as  we  moved  down  in  column,  shot  and  shell  flew  over 
and  through  it  in  quick  succession ;  we  sustained  little  injury  from 
either ;  but  a  captain  of  the  twenty-ninth  had  been  dreadfully  lacerated 
by  a  ball,  and  lay  directly  in  our  path.    We  passed  close  to  him,  and 
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he  knew  us  all ;  and  the  heart-rending  tone  in  whicfi  he  called  to  us 
for  water,  or  to  kill  him,  I  shall  never  forget.  He  lay  alone,  and  we 
were  in  motion,  and  could  give  htm  no  succour ;  for  on  this  trying  day, 
such  of  the  wounded  as  could  not  walk  lay  unattended  where  they  fell : 
all  was  hurry  and  struggle ;  every  arm  was  wanted  in  the  field.  When 
we  arrived  near  the  discomfited  and  retiring  Spaniards,  and  formed  our 
line  to  advance  through  them  towards  the  enemy,  a  very  noble-looking 
young  Spanish  officer  rode  up  to  me,  and  begged  me,  with  a  sort  of 
proud  and  brave  anxiety,  to  explain  to  the  English,  that  his  country- 
men were  ordered  to  retire,  but  were  not  flying.  Just  as  our  line  had 
entirely  cleared  the  Spaniards,  the  smoky  shroud  of  battle  was,  by  the 
slackening  of  the  fire,  for  one  minute  blown  aside,  and  gave  to  our  view 
the  French  grenadier  caps,  their  arms,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  their 
frowning  masses.  It  was  a  momentary,  but  a  grand  sight;  a  heavy 
atmosphere  of  smoke  again  enveloped  us,  and  few  objects  could  be  dis- 
cerned at  all,  none  distinctly.  The  coolest  and  bravest  soldier,  if  be  be 
in  the  heat  of  it,  can  make  no  calculation  of  time  during  an  engage- 
ment. Interested  and  animated,  he  marks  not  the  flight  of  the  hours; 
but  he  feels  that, 

"  Come  what  come  may, 
Time  and  the  hour  run  through  the  roughest  day." 
1  This  murderous  contest  of  musketry  lasted  long.  We  were  the 
whole  time  progressively  advancing  upon  and  shaking  the  enemy.  At 
the  distance  of  about  twenty  yards  from  them,  we  received  orders  to 
charge ;  we  had  ceased  firing,  cheered,  and  had  our  bayonets  in  the 
charging  position,  when  a  body  of  the  enemy's  horse  was  discovered 
under  the  shoulder  of  a  rising  ground,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  our 
impetuosity.  Already,  however,  had  the  French  infantry,  alarmed  by 
our  preparatory  cheers,  which  always  indicate  the  charge,  broken  and 
fled,  abandoning  some  guns  and  howitaers  about  sixty  yards  from  us. 
The  presence  of  their  cavalry  not  permitting  us  to  pursue,  we  baited 
and  re-commenced  firing  on  them.  The  slaughter  was  now,  for  a  few 
minutes,  dreadful ;  every  shot  told ;  their  officers  in  vain  attempted  to 
rally  them ;  they  would  make  no  effort.  Some  of  their  artillery,  indeed, 
took  up  a  distant  position,  which  much  annoyed  our  line ;  but  we  did 
not  move,  until  we  had  expended  every  round  of  our  ammunition,  and 
then  retired,  in  the  most  perfect  order,  to  a  spot  sheltered  from  their 
guns,  and  lay  down  in  line,  ready,  to  repulse  any  fresh  attack  with  the 
bayonet.  To  describe  my  feelings  throughout  this  wild  scene  with  fide* 
lity,  would  be  impossible :  at  intervals,  a  shriek  or  groan  told  taat  men 
were  fclHnf  around  me;  but  it  was  not  always  that  the  tumult  of  the 
contest  suffered  me  to  catch  these  sounds.  A  constant  feeling  to  tW 
centre  of  the  line,  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  our  front,  more  truly 
bespoke  the  havock  of  death.  As  we  moved,  though  slowly,  yet  ever 
a  little  in  advance,  our  own  killed  and  wounded  lay  behind  us ;  but  we 
arrived  among  those  of  the  enemy,  and  those  of  the  Spaniards  who  had 
fallen  in  the  first  onset :  we  trod  among  the  dead  and  dying,  all  reckless 
of  them.  But  how  shall  I  picture  the  British  soldier  going  into  action  t 
He  is  neither  heated  by  brandy,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  plunder, 
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nor  inflamed  by  the  deadly  feelings  of  revenge ;  he  does  not  even  in* 
dul«e  in  expressions  of  animosity  against  his  foes  ;  he  moves  forward, 
confident  of  victory,  never  dreams  of  the  possibility  of  defeat,  and 
braves  death  with  all  the  accompanying  horrors  of  laceration  and  tor* 
ture,  with  the  most  cheerful  intrepidity/ — pp.  158—163. 

At  Arroyo  de  Molinos  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  Girard's 
corps  were  captured.  What  followed  was  quite  French,  and  a 
whimsical  exhibition  of  the  levity  of  spirit  and  contented  vanity 
which  belong  to  the  national  character. 

'.  We  had  here  a  most  amusing  specimen  of  French  character :  in 
the  French  column  one  of  the  regiments  was  numbered  thirty-four;  in 
the  British  column  also  the  thirty-fourth  regiment  led  the  pursuit,  and 
got  quite  mixed  with  the  enemy.  Several  of  the  French  officers,  as 
they  tendered  their  swords,  embraced  the  officers  of  the  English  thirty- 
fourth,  saying, — *  Ah,  Messieurs,  nous  soromes  des  freres,  nous  sommes 
du  trente-quatrieme  regiment  tous  deux/ — *  Vous  etes  des  braves/— 

*  Les  Anglots  se  battent  toujours  avec  loyaute,  et  traitent  bien  leurs 
prisonniers/ — c  Ah,  Messieurs,  la  fortune  de  la  guerre  est  bien  capri- 
cieuse/ — Under  any  circumstances,  however  unfortunate,  this  people 
will  find  some  method  of  disarming  wrath,  courting  favour,  and  soften- 
ing their  (ate : — they  have  spirits,  too,  wonderfully  elastic ;  and  have 
the  readiest  ingenuity  in  framing  excuses  for  any  disaster,  or  disgrace, 
which  may  befall  them.  1  was  on  duty,  over  the  prisoners,  a  few  days 
after  the  affair ;  at  the  close  of  the  day's  march,  a  chapel  was  allotted 
to  them  for  the  night,  and  to  have  seen  them  take  possession  of  it,  one 
really  would  have  thought  that  they  were  still  marching  free,  and  in 
arms ;  they  entered  it,  singing,  '  Grenadiers,  ici ;  grenadiers,  icr*— * 

*  Voltigeurs,  la,  la ;  voltigeurs,  la,  la' — and  ran  turaultuously,  the  gre- 
nadiers to  the  altar,  and  the  voltigeurs  to  the  gallery.  In  ten  minutes 
all  were  at  home — some  playing  at  cards,  some  singing,  some  dancing 
—•here  a  man  was  performing  punch,  behind  a  great  coat,  with  infinite 
drollery — there  again,  quieter  men  were  occupied  in  repairing  their 
clothes,  or  shoes,  while  in  one  part  of  the  chapel  a  self-elected  orator 
was  addressing  a  group  on  their  late  capture,  in  such  terms  as  '  Mes- 
sieurs, vous  n'  6tes  pas  deshonores* — •  On  nous  a  trorope;  cet  Espagnol 
nous  a  vendu/ — *  Eh  comment !  qui  vous  a  dit  cela  T  said  a  rough  voice. 
— '  Monsieur,'  replied  my  orator,  *  vous  me  permettrez  de  savoir.  Je 
suis  de  Paris  roeme,  et  je  connois  la  guerre/ — This  speech  was  highly 
approved  ;  for  several  vociferated — *  Ah  I  oui,  il  a  raison ;  noes  ayons 
ete  vendus  par  ce  vtlain  espion/  *  Nous  anrions  battu  les  Anglois  dans 
une  affaire  rangee,  mais  certainernent/  said  my  little  Parisian ; — and  just 
then*,  the  rations  making  their  appearance,  they  all  hurried  to  the  door, 
and  singing  some  song,  the  chorus  of  which  was  '  Bonne  soupe,  bonne 
soupe/  they  eagerly  took  their  meat,  and  set  about  preparing  it/ — pp. 
174—176. 

A  short  absence  m  England,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year,  to  proceed  to  the  first  battalion  of  his 
regiment  in  ludia,  interrupted  the  course  of  our  author's  active 
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stwice;  but  **a  fortunate  and  well  timed  promotion  to  a  com- 
pany* restored  him  again  to  the  Peninsula  in  August,  18 12.  He 
served  with  Lord  Hill's  division  on  the  march  towards  Madrid,  on 
the  retreat  from  thence  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  again  on  the  ad- 
vance through  Spain  hi  the  following  year ;  in  the  course  of  which 
he  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Vittoria  and  the  Pyrenees.  In  the 
latter,  on  the  25th  of  July,  he  was  unfortunately  made  prisoner  in 
command  of  a  piquet.  It  will  be  supposed,  from  the  nature  of 
die  numerous  extracts  which  we  have  given,  that  he  has  not  left  the 
last  year  of  his  service  devoid  of  many  interesting  particulars,  and 
the  account  of  his  capture,  with  which  the  volume  closes,  is  among 
the  most  striking  of  them.  But  we  must  here,  with  the  general  re- 
petition of  our  testimony  to  the  merits  of  his  narrative,  be  contented 
to  part  from  him,  that  we  may  not  appear  wanting  in  acknowledge- 
ment for  the  agreeable  hour  which  we  have  passed  over  the  equally 
attractive  and  more  important  publication  of  Captain  Batty. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees  that  this  officer, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  men  from  England,  joined  the  Foot-guards 
on  the  Spanish  bank  of  the  Bidassoa.  As  we  before  observed,  be 
had  no  sooner  landed  than  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
deeply  and  enthusiastically  in  watching  and  recording  the  progress 
of  operations.  He  correctly  observes,  that  *  the  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing together  an  accurate  view  of  military  operations,  and  more 
especially  those  which  are  carried  on  in  a  mountainous  tract  of 
country,  where  the  several  parts  of  an  army  are  frequently  separated 
and  hidden  from  each  other,  makes  it  highly  desirable,  and  indeed 
essentially  necessary  for  understanding  the  details  of  any  combined 
movements,  that  officers,  in  every  corps  of  an  army  so  circumstanced, 
should  take  down  notes  of  such  occurrences  and  manoeuvres  as  may 
fall  under  their  immediate  observation.1  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
surprize  and  regret  that,  of  the  numerous  young  men  of  intelligence 
and  activity  who  filled  the  ranks  of  the  Peninsular  army  at  this 
period,  there  have  hitherto  been  found  none  to  contribute  their 
share  of  observation  towards  a  connected  view  of  so  singular  and 
glorious  a  campaign.  In  such  mountain-warfare  no  one  eye  cau 
trace  the  course  of  detached  and- distant  movements;  and  here  the 
regimental  officer  might  afford  useful  assistance  towards  the  com- 
pilation of  a  general  history  of  the  war  by  relating  simply  the  cir- 
cumstances that  fell  within  his  immediate  knowledge.  Captain 
Batty'8  example  in  this  respect  may  be  followed  with  advantage  by 
all  who  shall  hereafter  possess  the  same  opportunities  and  talent. 
He  tells  us,  that  he  '  determined,  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
*  joining  the  Grenadier-  Guards  in  the  field,  to  make  notes  of  all 
occurrences  in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place ;  and  to  employ 
his  leisure  moments,  which  it  will  be  seen  could  not  have  been 
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many,  in  making  military  survey*  ui^n*wettic*llj  of  sneb  portion* 
of  the  country  as  were  accessible;  apd  also  in  taking  sketches  of 
the  most  remarkable  scenery/ 

To  elucidate  the  operations  of  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  array, 
to  which  the  Guards  in  the  first  division  were  attached,  Gaptftit* 
Baity  has  compiled,  apparently  from  good  authorities,  a  brief  but 
clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  events  of  the  campaign  of  1813, 
from  its  opening,  to.  the  period  at  which  he  arrived  at  the  ariqy  and 
commenced  his  personal  journal.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that  in  this  campaign,  which  began  on  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  our  Great  Captain  bad  with  consummate  skill  turned  the 
enemy's  line  of  defence  on  the  Douro ;  routed  their  main  arsay  at 
the  memorable  battle  of  Vittoria,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery, 
other  materiel  and  treasures — the  accumulated  plunder  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula; and  driven  them  in  utter  disorder  across  the  Pyrenees. 
The  subsequent  siege  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  the  blockade  of  Pan*-. 
plona  by  the  allies,  the  repulse  of  Marshal  Souk  in  his  ineffectual 
efforts  to  relieve  the  garrisons,  and  the  assault  and  capture  of  the 
former  fortress,  had  all  taken  place  before  the  end  of  September. 
Our  author,  therefore,  on  reaching  the  theatre  of  these  splendid 
achievements  on  the  last  day  of  that  month,  found  the  different 
divisions  of  the  allied  army  still  occupying  the  passes. of  the  Pyre- 
nees, in  momentary  expectation  that  the  surrender  of  the  garrison 
of  Pamplona,  whose  provisions  were  supposed  to  be  nearly  ex* 
haunted,  would  prove  the  signal  for  an  advance  into  the  French 
territory*  The  hopes  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  were  realised 
even  before  die  fall  of  Pamplona.  The  passage  of  the  Bidassoa, 
the  first  operation  wherein  Captain  Batty  was  engaged,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  a  highly  interesting  etching,  was  effected  on 
the  7  tb  of  October,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  left  wing  of  the  British  army  firmly  established  on  the 
hitherto  unviolated  soil  of  France,  The  movements  and  action  on 
tins  day,  in  which  our  author  had  his  share,  are  described  by  him 
with  remarkable  spirit  and  distinctness,  and  the  sketches  by  which 
be  has  illustrated  them,  render  the  whole  more  like  a  picture  than 
a  narrative.  Tbe  suspension,  for  some  time,  of  any  further  move- 
ments, occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  awaiting  the  surrender  of 
Pamplona,  gave  fresh  opportunities  to  the  officers,  says  Captaiir 
Batty,  of  making  excursions  among  the  mountains,  and  enjoying- 
their  magnificent  and  ever-varying  scenery.  He  speaks  in  rapturous 
terms  of  the  grand  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  vale  of  the 
Bidassoa.  But  the  glowing  admiration  with  which  be  every  where 
looks  upon  nature,  presented,  as  she  must  be,  in  her  wildest  and 
most  imposing  forms  among  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Pyre- 
nees,  would  lose  half  its  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
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were  it  separated  from  the  drawings  which  the  author  has  etched. 
These  are  executed  generally  with  great  taste,  and  in  a. very  artist- 
like manner.  The  careful  accuracy  of  the  mountain  outline,  the 
evident  absence  of  fanciful  making  up  in  the  foregrounds,  (which 
are  particularly  good,)  and  the  characteristic  style  of  the  Scenery, 
all  bear  an  air  of  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  If  we  were 
required  to  specify  a  fault  in  tliem  we  should  say  that  the  lights — 
except  in  one  exquisite  view  of  Fontarabia  and  the  mountain  of 
Jaysquibel — are  not  sufficiently  subdued.  In  the  forest  scenes, 
more  especially,  they  are  thrown  over  the  foliage  in  patches,  *ud 
frittered  away  without  strength  of  effect.  A  glare  is  thus  cast  upon 
some  of  the  plates,  the  force  of  which  is  unpleasantly  increased  by 
the  want  of  finishing  in  the  skies.  This,  however,  we  suspect,  b 
merely  die  result  of  a  little  timidity  in  handling  the  etching  needle, 
for  a  few  deeper  touches  are  almost  all  that  is  requisite ;  the  fide-» 
hty  and  keeping  of  the  sketches  are  admirable,  and  render  them  » 
most  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  volume. 

The  surrender  of  Pamplona,  on  the  last  day  of  October,  having 
at  length  liberated  the  army,  which  protected  the  blockade,  for  the 
prosecution  of  its  intended  career  in  France,  preparations  were  im- 
mediately made  for  the  assault  of  the  strong  line  of  intrench  meats 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Nivelie,  by  which  Soult  had  skilfully 
covered  his  army.  The  works  constructed  by  the  enemy  on  the 
right  of  their  position,  in  froot  of  the  town  of  St.  Jean  de  Laz  ami 
opposite  to  the  left  wing  of  the  allies,  were  of  so  formidable  * 
nature  that  it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  attack  diem  in  front ; 
but,  on  the  10th  of  November,  the  centre  and  left  of  their  line* 
were  carried  in  gallant  style,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  and  1,500 
prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  die  victors.  The  left  wing  of  the 
allied  army  bore  no  other  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the  day  than  by  a 
succession  of  well-planned  feints  against  the  enemy's  right,  which 
had  the  desired  effect  of  diverting  their  attention  from  the  real 
points  of  attack.  As  our  author's  division,  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  day,  was  not  seriously  engaged,  and  occupied  a  situation 
well  adapted  for  viewing  the  battle  to  a  great  extent,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  offer  a  full  and  highly  interesting  account  of  it,  which 
we  regret  that  we  are  prevented  by  its  great  length  from  insert- 
ing. Soult  being  compelled,  by  the  defeat  of  his  centre  and  left, 
to  evacuate  the  strong  works  in  front  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  that  town 
was  occupied  by  the  Guards,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  British  . 
bead-quarters.  The  French  withdrew  the  greater  part  of  their  force 
into  an  intrenched  camp  under  the  walls  of  Bayonne,  and  die  heavy 
rams,  which  commenced  after  the  action  of  the  I  Oth,  and  continued 
without  intermission  until  the  18th  of  November,  rendering  the 
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cross-roads  impassable,  and  swelling  the  mountain-streams  into 
torrents,  the  allied  army  were  placed  in  cantonments. 

The  period  of  inaction  which  followed  was  not  lost  upon  our. 
author.  His  residence  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz — of  the  quay  aiid  part 
of  which  town,  by  the  way,  he  has  a  bold  etching  that  forcibly  re- 
minds us  of  the  manner  of  Canaletti — afforded  him  some  opportu- 
nities for  interesting  observation  of  the  peculiar  race  who  inhabit 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Basques  pride 
themselves  on  an  unadulterated  descent  from  the  ancient  Cantabri, 
and  there  certainly  appears  strong  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  purity 
of  their  origin  has  suffered  little  from  the  admixture  either  of  Ro- 
man, or  Gothic,  or  Saracenic  blood.  Captain  Batty  has  wandered 
rather  beyond  the  purpose  of  his.  volume  into  a  tedious  dissertation 
upon  the  pedigree  and  history  of  these  mountaineers,  without  throw* 
ing  much  additional  light  upon  the  subject ;  but  some  of  his  re- 
marks upon  their  present  character  are  curious:  and  his  account  of 
the  good  effects  which  the  excellent  discipline  of  our  army  pro* 
duced  upon  the  disposition  of  these  people  is  gratifying,  and  highly 
honourable  to  the  invaders. 

The  resumption  of  offensive  operations  on  the  9th  of  December 
again  occupied  our  author  in  professional  duties.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  in  this  place,  to  follow  him  through  the  spirit-stirring  details 
of  the  series  of  severe  contests,  which  were  carried  on  for  five  whole 
days,  from  the  ninth  to  the  13th  of  December  inclusive,  in  one  part 
or  other  of  the  hostile  lines,  with  scarcely  an  interval  of  rest.  On 
the  first  of  these  days  the  passage  of  the  river  Nive  was  effected, 
and,  on  the  four  following,  every  effort  of  Soult  to  drive  the  allies 
back  by  desperate  attacks  on  different  points  of  their  position  was 
completely  defeated;  so  that,  on  the  13th  of  December,  our  army 
remained  established  on  both  banks  of  the  Nive,  with  its  right 
pesting  011  the  Adour,  and  straitening  the  supplies  and  communica- 
tions of  the  enemy  in  their  intrenchments  round  Bayonne.  The 
repose  which  followed  these  brilliant  but  harassing  operations, 
lasted,  with  only  one  interruption,  until  the  middle  of  February, 
1814;  when  the  snows,  which  had  fallen  in  the  interval,  having  dis- 
appeared, and  die  weather  becoming  fair,  the  army  broke  up  from 
cantonments  to  effect  its  advance  towards  the  interior  of  France. 
In  the  passage  of  the  Adour  below  Bayonne  our  author  was  person- 
ally engaged,  and  he  gives,  we  think,  (pp.  1 1 7 — 127)  the  best  general 
account  which  we  have  seen  both  of  that  celebrated  operation,  and 
of  the  formation  pf  the  bridge  of  boats  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Bat  we  have  qo  room  for  any  part  of  it. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Adour  had  been  effected,  the  Guards 
formed  a  portion  of  the  corps  d'arm6e,  which  was  left  to  invest  the 
citadel  and  town  of  Bayoune,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  under  Sir 
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John  Hope  (since  Lord  Hopetomi— » whose  recent  death  ha*  de- 
prived his  profession  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  his 
country  of  an  enlightened  and  amiable  nobleman);  whilst  the  main 
body,  under  (he  Duke  of  Wellington  in  person,  prosecuted  the  more 
immediate  objects  of  the  campaign.  Captain  Batty  therefore  did 
not  witness  either  the  battles  of  Orthes  and  Thoulouse,  or  the 
movements  connected  with  those  victories.  He  has  indeed  given 
an  abstract  of  that  portion  of  the  campaign,  but  his  account  offers 
nothing  worthy  of  remark,  and  its  best  merit  must  be  that  it  is  a 
faithful  though  abridged  transcript  of  official  and  authentic  docti* 
maits.  Bat  the  particulars  of  the  blockade  of  Bayonne,  and  of  the 
night-sortie  made  by  the  garrison  from  the  citadel  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  are  related  by  our  author  from  petsonal  observa- 
tion. Of  this  last  affair,  in  which  unfortunately  many  valuable  lives 
were  sacrificed  to  the  incredulity  (real  or  pretended)  of  the  French 
governor,  after  the  war  had  actually  terminated  by  the  abdication 
of  Buonaparte,  Captain  Batty  has  afforded  us  so  lively  a  picture  thai 
we  are  tempted  to  extract  it. 

'  On  the  night  of  the  1 3th,  two  deserters  came  over  to  the  outposts, 
and  gave  information  that  the  whole  of  the  garrison  was  under  arms, 
aud  prepared  to  make  a  sortie  early  on  the  following  morning.  At  the 
early  hour  of  three  in  the  morning  the  first  division  was  ordered  t» 
arms,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  enemy  commenced  bis  move- 
nients  by  a  feint  attack  upon  the  troops  guarding  the  outposts  in  front 
of  Anglet.  The  night  was  extremely  dark,  and  the  view  of  their  onset 
was  very  singular  from  the  height  near  the  citadel ;  but  it  was  evident 
from  the  little  vigour  displayed  in  this  feint,  that  the  enemy's  chief 
efforts  would  not  be  made  on  that  side.  The  troops  around  the  citadel 
did  not  remain  long  in  suspense,  for  parties  of  the  French  crawled  up 
the  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  allied  piquets  were  stationed,  and 
came  upon  them  almost  by  surprize.  Some  of  the  sentinels  being 
instantly  put  to  death,  two  columns  of  the  French  rushed  forward  with 
loud  cheers  of  En  troant,  En  avant !  and,  by  their  overpowering  numbers, 
broke  through  the  line  of  piquets  between  St  Etienne  and  St.  Bernard. 
Another  very  strong  column  advanced  direct  upon  the  village  of  St. 
Etienne,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  a  most  furious  contest  ensued  along 
the  greater  part  of  the  line  of  piquets  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour/ 

*  The  cross-road,  which  has  been  already  described,  marking  the  line 
of  outposts  through  the  village  of  St.  Etienne,  and  along  the  height 
towards  Boucaut,  is  worn  in  places  to  a  deep  hollow  way ;  or,  as  the 
French  term  it,  is  a  cactus*  encaUU,  and  the  banks  at  the  skies  are  so 
steep  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  out  of  the  road,  excepting  at  long 
intervals,  where  gaps  were  broken  down  for  the  passage  of  the  troops; 
in  many  places  too,  it  is  bounded  by  high  garden  walls;  and  thus,  when 
the  French  columns  broke  through  the  line  in  different  places,  part  of 
the  piquets  were. completely  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  their 
supports,  and  retreat  was  impossible;  in  these  places  the  soldiers  fought 
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with  desperation,  and  heaps  of  the  slain,  both  French  and  English,  were 
afterwards  found  on  the  points  of  attack ;  most  of  them  had  been  killed 
with  the  bayonet.  It  was  supposed  that  the  enemy  would  make  his 
principal  efforts  against  the  bridge  of  vessels ;  and  to  be  in  readiness  for 
the  approach  on  that  side,  Lord  Saltoun  barricaded  every  entrance  to 
the  old  Convent  of  St.  Bernard;  this  post  he  had  strongly  intrenched, 
and  with  great  ability  bad  converted  it  into  a  respectable  little  fortress. 
The  French  gun-boats  descended  the  river  opposite  to  the  limits  of  the 
intrenched  camp,  and  opened  a  heavy  flanking  cannonade  against  the 
first  division,  which  now  moved  forward  to  support  the  piquets  upon 
the  right  flank  of  the  line.  Major-General  Hay,  whose  division  had 
crossed  the  Adour  some  time  before,  and  encamped  near  Boucaut,  was 
the  general  in  command  of  the  outposts  for  the  night ;  and,  whilst 
giving  directions  for  the  defence  of,  some  of  the  most  important  build- 
ings iu  the  village  of  St.  Etienne,  was  unfortunately  killed,  and  the 
enemy  gained  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  them/ 

'  In  the  early  part  of  the  attack,  Sir  John  Hope,  accompanied  by  all 
his  staff,  went  forward  to  ascertain  the  enemy's  movements  against  St. 
Etienne;  and  wishing  to  arrive  there  by  the  shortest  way,  entered  the 
cross-road,  or  lane,  before  described,  not  aware  that  a  great  part  of  it 
was  in  the  enemy's  possession,  and  that  the  piquets  of  the  right  flank  had 
fallen  back  when  the  French  columns  pierced  the  line  of  outposts.  He 
Jiad  not  proceeded  far,  before  be  discovered,  by  a  faint  glimmer  in  the 
horizon,  that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  riding  into  the  enemy's  line,  and 
immediately  ordered  bis  staff  to  face  about  and  get  out  of  the  hollow 
road.  The  general  with  bis  aide-de-camp  Lieutenant  Moore,  and 
Captain  Herries  of  the  Quarter-Master  General's  Department,  were  in 
front,  and  consequently  the  last  in  retiring ;  however,  before  they  could 
get  out  of  the  road,  the  French  infantry  came  up  to  about  twelve  yards 
distance,  and  began  firing.  Sir  John  Hope's  horse  received  three  balls, 
and  instantly  fell  dead,  bringing  him  to  the  ground,  and  entangling  his 
foot  under  its  side.  lieutenant  Moore  and  Captain  Herries  immedi- 
ately dismounted  to  his  assistance,  and  were  in  the  act  of  attempting  to 
raise  the  general  and  disengage  bis  foot,  when  the  latter  officer  fell 
severely  wounded;  and,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  instant  after  a  ball 
struck  lieutenant  Moore  and  shattered  bis  right  arm.  The  general 
himself  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  arm,  and  the  French  soldiers 
instantly  came  up  and  made  them  all  prisoners.  It  appeared  that  they 
were  only  able  to  extricate  Sir  John  Hope  by  drawing  his  leg  out  of 
the  boot,  which  was  afterwards  found  under  the  horse's  side.  As  the 
French  were  conducting  the  general  along  the  road  towards  Bayonne, 
he  was  again  struck  by  a  ball,  supposed  to  be  fired  from  our  own 
piquets,  which  wounded  him  severely  in  the  foot/ 

*  The  enemy,  having  thus  far  completely  succeeded  in  his  attack,  lost 
no  time  in  filling  up  the  intrenchments  made  by  the  allies  on  the  line 
of  outposts.  They  had  taken  many  prisoners,  and  amongst  them  was 
the  Honourable  Colonel  Townsend,  commanding  the  piauets  of  the  first 
brigade  of  Guards.  Nearly  seventy  pieces  of  their  artillery  had  been 
constantly  firing  to  support  their  attack;  shells  were  continually  flying 
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through  the  air,  describing  beautiful  curves  of  light  at  they  fell;  and 
the  flashes  from  the  cannoo  were  almost  incessant,  rendering  darkness 
doubly  obscure  at  any  momentary  pause.' 

•  In  this  state  of  the  action,  Major-General  Howard  directed  Colonel 
Maitland  to  support  the  right  flank  with  the  first  brigade  of  guards,  to 
co-operate  in  recovering  the  ground  between  the  right  flank  and  St. 
Etienne.  Major-General  Stopford  was  soon  after  wounded,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  second  brigade  to  General  Guise.  As  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  enemy  would  push  on  in  the  direction  of  Boucaut,  with 
a  view  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  vessels,  Colonel  Maitland  formed  his 
brigade  on  the  heights  above  the  old  convent  of  St.  Bernard,  to  be  in 
readiness  to  charge  the  enemy  in  flank,  should  he  advance  towards  the 
bridge ;  but,  when  it  was  found  that  the  attack  was  wholly  directed 
against  the  centre  of  the  semicircular  countervallation  opposite  to  the 
citadel,  he  advanced  with  the  third  battalion  of  the  First  Foot-Guards, 
under  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart,  to  attack  the  French 
in  the  hollow  road,  and  in  the  fields  in  its  rear,  of  which  they  had 
gained  possession/ 

'  On  arriving  near  the  French  line,  which,  from  the  extreme  olv 
scurity  of  the  night,  we  could  still  only  distinguish  by  the  firing  of  their 
musketry  from  behind  the  hedges  and  walls,  the  whole  battalion  was 
ordered  to  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and  awaita  signal  to  rush  forward  and 
charge ;  whilst  orders  were  communicated  to  the  Coldstream  Guard*, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Woodford,  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack 
for  the  recovery  of  the  old  position  in  the  hollow  road*  During  this 
interval,  a  hot  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  skirmishers,  and  several  officers 
and  soldiers,  in  both  brigades,  were  wounded.  The  third  battalion, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart,  was  obliged  to  keep  close -to  the 
around,  on  a  little  eminence,  which  was  so  exposed  to  the  fire  of  artil- 
lery from  the  citadel,  that,  had  they  stood  up  for  a  few  moments,  they 
must  soon  have  been  nearly  annihilated.  At  length,  the  signal  was' 
given  to  charge ;  and  the  battalion,  rising  in  mass,  rushed  forward  with 
an  appalling  shout ;  the  Coldstream  battalion,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Woodford,  charging  the  enemy  in  the  opposite  flank  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. This  well  v  combined  attack  decided,  immediately,  the  contest 
on  this  part  of  the  line ;  for  the  French,  fearing  to  have  their  retreat 
upon  the  citadel  cut  off,  ran  with  all  speed  to  scramble  through  the 
difficult  hollow  lane,  which,  in  a  few  moments  after,  was  again  in  pos- 
session of  the  Guards.  A  most  destructive  fire  was  instantly  commenced 
by  both  battalions  against  the  French,  in  their  retreat  over  the  glacis  of 
the  citadel  within  the  covered  way. 

*  On  the  side  of  St.  Etienne,  the  contest  was  extremely  obstinate ; 
but  the  enemy  in  vain  endeavoured  to  take  possession  of  a  house  occu- 
pied by  Captain  Foster  of  the  thirty-eighth  regiment,  who  bravely 
maintained  bis  post,  although  the  greater  part  of  bis  men  were  killed 
and  wounded,  till  the  brigade  of  the  King's  German  Legion,  commanded 
by  Major-General  Hinuber,  retook  the  village,  and  rescued  this  brave 
officer  and  his  intrepid  little  garrison.  When  the  enemy  was  driven  out 
of  St.  Etienne,  a  field-piece  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  retreating 
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columns,  and  no  lew  than  thirteen  rounds  of  grape  and  eeanister  shot 
Were  fired  with  effect  at  them,  a*  they  retreated  down  the  great  road 
into  St.  Esprit:  the  slaughter  at  this  point  was  terrific.' 

*  Towards  the  close  of  the  action,  the  inoon  had  risen,  and,  as  dawn 
broke  over  the  scene  of  battle,  we  began  to  discern  the  dreadful  havocfc 
that  had  been  made;  the  French  and  English  soldiers  and  officers  were 
lying  on  all  sides,  either  killed  or  wounded;  and  so  intermixed  were 
they  that  there  appeared  to  have  been  no  distinct  line  belonging  to 
either  party. 

€  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  numerous  flashes  from  the  cannon  and  the  sparkling  light 
from  the  musketry,  or  of  the  confused  noise  from  the  roar  of  cannon 4 
the  bursting  of  shells,  and  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers,  intermingled  with 
the  piercing  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  dying  and  wounded.  At  times 
the  darkness  was  in  part  dispelled  by  the  bright  blue  light  of  fire-balls 
thrown  from  the  citadel,  to  shew  the  assailants  where  to  direct  their 
guns;  which  tbey  effectually  did,  by  the  great  brilliancy  with  which 
they  burned.  Some  of  these  fire-balls  and  shells  fell  into  the  midst  of 
the  depot  of  fascines,  which  instantly  caught  fire  and  burnt  with  gr^af 
fierceness;  so  as  to  require  constant  exertions  before  tbey  could  be  ex* 
tinguished.  Several  houses  caught  fire,  and  two  in  particular  burnt  far 
a  time  with  great  violence,  casting  a  lurid  light  under  the  vaulted  cloud* 
of  smoke  which  rose  to  the  skies.  It  seemed  as  if  the  elements  of  4&i 
struction  had  all  burst  forth  together  over  this  deep  ensanguined  scene! 
of  two  contending  armies.' 

*  The  loss,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  severe,  during  so  hard  a 
conflict  on  a  narrowly  circumscribed  space.  It' amounted,  of  the  allies, 
to  nearly  eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  about  three  hundred  were 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  much  more  severe;  besides  a 
general  of  brigade  and  a  great  number  of  officers  killed,  their  ascer-l 
tained  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  nine  hundred  and 
thirteen,  but  of  these  there  were  barely  twenty  prisoners.  Independent 
of  the  mortification  caused  by  the  capture  of  their  General-in-Chief,  the 
left  wing  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  many  brave  officers.  In  the  brigades 
of  Guards,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Henry  Sullivan,  and  Captain  Crofton 
of  the  Coldstream  Regiment,  were  killed,  and  about  twelve  officers  of 
the  three  regiments  received  severe  wounds,  and  unhappily  most  of  these 
proved  fatal. 

*  After  the  engagement  was  over,  a  momentary  truce  took  place  orr 
the  outposts,  and  the  officers  of  both  armies  conversed  together.  On 
our  expressing  the  deep  regret  we  felt  at  the  useless  sacrifice  that  had 
been  made  of  so  many  brave  men,  it  was  quite  disgusting  to  observe  flte 
nonchalance  affected  by  these  gentlemen,  and  the  light  manner  in  whicb 
they  pretended  to  treat  it,  remarking  that,  after  all,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  petite  promenade  nuktmrc.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey 
an  idea  of  their  astonishment,  when  we  informed  them  of  the  events 
which  had  recently  occurred  in  Paris,  and  they  would  not  believe  k 
possible  that  their  idol  Napoleon  had  abdicated  the  throne.'— pp. 
159—165. 
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This  obstante  conflict  terminated  our  author's  career  of  service! 
until  the  crowning  glories  of  Waterloo.  The  Mockade  of  Bayoime 
ceased,  very  soon  after  the  sortie,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  convene 
tion  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Soult ;  and  the 
Guards  commenced  their  march  through  the  Pays  des  Landes  to 
Bordeaux  there  to  embark  for  England.  Of  the  scenery  on  the 
Adour  and  Garonne,  and  in  the  Landes,  our  author  has  a  few 
pleasing  views,  accompanied  by  an  agreeable  journal  of  his  route 
to  Bordeaax ;  but  for  this  closing  part  of  his  work  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the- volume  itself. 


M1 


Art.  IV. — The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Jpostle  translated,  with  an, 
Exposition  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  Minis* 
terof  Essex  Street  Chapel.     4  vols.  8vo.     London.     1823. 

f  R.  Belsham  has  lately  been  in  so  unusual  a  state  of  quiescence, 
•  that  we  began  to  doubt  whether  the  lapse  of  years  had  not  ex- 
tinguished his  love  of  controversy  and  prevailed  over  his  hatred  of 
dignitaries  and  establishments.  He  has  now  atoned  for  his  silence 
by  the  production  of  four  ponderous  octavos,  containing  what  he  is 

E leased  to  call  an  exposition  of  St.  Paul.  The  task  of  examining 
is  former  publications  assuredly  has  never  been  rewarded  by  the 
occurrence  of  any  depth  of  research,  any  felicity  of  conjecture,  or 
even  any  ingenuity  of  paradox.  His  learning  is  altogether  mean, 
Ins  reading  principally  confined  to  the  meagre  catalogue  of  writers 
of  bis  own  party,  his  method  of  ratiocination  positive  and  dogma- 
tical, and  convincing  to  himself  alone,  or  to  a  few  devoted  fol- 
lowers. We  were,  on  these  accounts,  so  heartily  wearied  with  Mr. 
Belsham's  writings  in  general,  that  we  little  expected  to  have  been 
provoked  into  any  further  discussion  of  them.  But  the*work  before 
us  possesses  claims  to  attention.  It  is  the  first  foil  and  systemati- 
cal exposition  of  the  opinions  of  the  modern  Unitarians  on  the  mo* 
mentoits  question  of  man's  justification,  founded  indeed  on  princi- 
ples already  avowed,  but  differing  from  former  works  by  consider- 
ing, at  great  length,  the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  in  which  that 
question  is  so  fully  treated,  and  endeavouring  to  bend  or  force  every 
expression  in  them  to  au  agreement  with  the  Unitarian  theory.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  we  are  far  from  thinking  Mr.  Bdsbam  a  suf- 
ficient commentator  on  any  part  of  the  Sacred  Volume ;  but  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  are  assuredly  that  portion  of  it  which  he  is  the 
most  incapable  of  explaining.  We  do  not  say  this  merely  because 
a  logician  of  Mr.  Belsham's  school  may  find  peculiar  difficulties  in 
following  the  bold  and  rapid  reasonings  of  the  great  Apostle,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter  is  really  the  case ;  nor  because  the  sudden  breaks, 
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the  pespctaas  cbsjsgvof  pmeD'md  the  other  *  <listuftMUtctes'  hr  St. „ 
Paul «  Epistles,  arising*  as  has  been  wcjU  Mid,  'from  the*  plenty 
and  ssvacityiof  hw  thoughts/  mutt  add  in  *  no  raootietderafei*  degree 
to  the*  difficulties  which  a  supericsal  scholar  will  always-  ftnd  m  * 
Isnguage  of  such infnite  variety  as  the  Greek,  and  especially  i**4o 
peculiar  a  dialect  of  it  us  that  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. These «re  not  the; only  nor  the  principal'  reason*  which 
disqualify  Mr.  Bctshssn  forma  ©  vpositor  of  the  writings  of  Sti  Bus*. 
These  writings  contain  die  moss  awful  views  of  ivltgioti,  and*  the 
profotindest  and  most  spiritual  knowledge.  The  doctrines -wMoti 
they  inculcate  of  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  moral  and  intellect 
tual  frame ;  of  die  efficacious  operation  of  the  Divine  Wmddnt 
oe  the  human  being,  enlightening  and  developing  the  understarid- 
mg  by  reforming  the  heart ;  the  discernment  of  even  the  Most  r£*» 
mote  and  spiritnal  truths  which  they  promise  to  the  Christian  as 
the  fruits  of  that  vWotgoBoro*  <n$w  to  be  bestowed  on'  a'  holy 
life;  these  truths,  we  say,  and  others  of  an  exalted  character,  iftusl 
make  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  a  closed  volume  for  the  disciples  <rf 
the.  tangible  and  sensible  philosophy  of  the  Deist  and  the  Unite-. 
rta*.  When,  indeed,  we  remember  the  elevation  of  thought*1  <ff 
hope,  and  of  affection  to  which  these  divine  writings  have  i*wesi 
hswth  in  os,  the  high  and  holy  contemplations  to  which  they  have 
conducted  us,  and,  we  humbly  hope,  the  improvement*  of  heart  and 
of  mind  which  we  owe  to  them ;  it  is  really  odious  and  pahvfiA'tb 
think  of  the  degradation  and  debasement  which  they  undergo  <r* 
the  hands  of  an  Unitarian  commentator.  But  if  we  descend 't* 
lower  grounds  than  this,  and  remember  merely  that  St.  Paul  wasj 
a  Pharisee  of  great  learning,  and  consequently  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  literature  of  his  sect,  and  imbued  with  their  opinions'; 
when  wo  consider  that,  even  at  this  day,  it  is  hi  the  power  of  iasvjr 
man  of  moderate  acquirements  to  obtain  ao  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  Rabbinical  learning,  and  thus  to  comprehend  much  that 
might  otherwise  be  obscure  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle,  what 
can  we  think  of  one  who  presumes  to  undertake  an  exposition 
of  those  writings  without  the  slightest  qualification  of  this  nature? 
For  the  idle  and  empty  parade  of  ostentatious  learning,  for  the  en* 
hibition  of  long  lists  of  names  uuknown  to  the  wondering  reader,  ue 
profess  the  most  entire  contempt*  The  coxcombry  of  learning  is 
at  least  as  miserable  as  any  other  coxcombry ;  but,  in  this  cnsejiit 
does  not  require  a  single  word  to  show  that  the  acquisition  etf  •  *be 
learning  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  essential  to  the  demoies*- 
later  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  neglect  of  it  fatal  -to  his  pretensions* 
.,  But  we  feel  so  little  interest  in  the  general  character  of  the  Wok 
that  we  shall  hasten  at  once  to  a.  discussion  of  the  only  important 
part  of  it,  the  Unitarian  exposition  of  the  system  of  justification 
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defivered  by  Si.  Paul.'  As  that  exposition  rests,  however,  for  its 
foundation,  on  the  peculiar  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Belsham  of 
the  degree  of .  inspiration  enjoyed  by  the  sacred  writers,  it  wilh  be 
necessary  for  us  previously  to  investigate  the  truth  of  his  opinions 
oq  that  subject.  Now  the  view  which  Mr.  Bckfaam  takes  of  the 
mepisetiou  of  St.  Paul  appears  to  u^  as  absurd  as  any  which 
could  be  offered  oo  the  subject.  He  adduces  the  testimony,  indeed, 
of  Paloy  and  Burnet  in  his  favour;  but  we  must  beg  our  readers 
t*  ensign  to  the  opinions  of  these  writers,  as  far  as  they  go  with 
him,  no.  greater  degree  of  authority  than  their  individual  names 
challenge,  and  not  in  any  degree  to  conceive  that  they  express  the 
opinions  of  the  church  of  which  they  were  members.  The  theory 
of  inspiration,  then,  which  Mr.  Belsham  adopts,  is,  that  though  the 
doctrines  of  St,  Paul  were  unquestionably  revealed  to  him,  and 
must  therefore  be  received  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  yet  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  supports  them  may  be  wholly  false,  groundless 
nod  inconclusive. .  Nor  on  this  hypothesis  is  it  thought  necessary 
to  ascribe  to  him  any  knowledge  of  scripture,  any  protection  from 
misunderstanding  it,  or  any  view  of  the  preceding  d»peu*ati*ti 
superior  in  clearness  or  correctness  to  those  tobich  ordinary  men 

We  me  far  from  wishing  to  make  Paley  and  Burnet  answerable 
for  the  indecent  use  which  Mr.  Belsham  has  made  of  this  theory, 
but  we  decidedly  and  entirely  object  to  the  theory  itself.  If,  indeed, 
the  Apostles  had  been  left  to  defend  the  truth  by  false  or  inconclu- 
sive arguments,  how  miserable  would  have  been  the  provision  made 
for  its  reception  and  extension!  It  may  well  be  presumed '  that 
thane  were:  m  the  Apostle's  days,  opponents  at  least  as  eagle-eyed  . 
m  the  discovery  of  weak  or  fallacious  arguments  as  Mr.  Belsham, 
ami  even  more  interested  in  overturning  them  than  he  can  be.  What 
triumphs  then  would  they  have  enjoyed,  how  entire  would  have 
been  die  discomfiture  of  the.  Apostles,  and  how  deadly  the  injury  to 
their  cause,  as  often  as  a  flaw  or  a  fallacy  was  detected  in  their  rea* 
minnm !  But,  without  looking  to  the  consequences,  what  can  be 
mese  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  the  mind  may  be  left  in  all  its ' 
original  ignorance,  not  exalted,  not  enlightened  by  Divine  influ- 
ence, believing  in  false  facts,  and  reasoning  falsely  upon  them,  till 
die  errors  and  wanderings  of  the  understanding  are  made  to  con-' 
duct  it  to  truth  and  certainty  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  degree  of 
illumination  afforded  to  the  Apostles  needs  not  imply  a  general  iHu- 
minaftien  of  their  minds  on  all  subjects.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
they  were  astronomers,  or  chemists ;  but  k  is  not  going  too  far  to 
suppoae  that  a  nerfect  knowledge  was  vouchsafed  to  them  of  that 
religion  which  taey  toere  to  preach  and  to  defend,  and  that  more 
especially  the  scriptures  .were  opened  fully  to  them,  as  by  them  were 
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they  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  divine  mission  of  their  Master,  Yet 
by  Mr.  Belsham  s  theory,  this  is  wholly  denied,  and  it  is  net  only 
supposed  that  they  might  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  Set  iptnree, 
but  it  ib  actually  asserted  that  they  notiurfrequently  did  so.  None 
of  our  readers,  we  imagine,  will  have  any  difficulty  in  understanding 
Mr.  Belaham's  motives  for  these  assertions. .  St.  Paul,  it  will  be  re- 
ntembered,  directly  assumes  the  truth  of  that  part  of  scripture  which 
asserts  that  the  human  race  were  mined  by  the  transgression  of 
Adam;  he  speaks  of  that  transaction  as  an  undoubted  fact,  .and 
teaches  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  repair  the  mischief  then 
caused  to  mankind.  If  St.  Paul  therefore  be  right,  we  have  here,  bV 
one  shape  or  other,  (for  we  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  minor  diffe- 
rences among  the  Orthodox,)  the  doctrine  of  original  siuy  and  that 
of  an  atonement  far  it,  doctrines  not  only  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Unitarians  on  the  moral  state  and  wants  of  man- 
kind; but  involving  the  most  direct  contradiction,  of  the  whole 
foundation  and  groundwork  of  their  theory.  But  surely  nothing  ex- 
cept the  abandonment  of  all  pretence  to  sanity,  could  tempt  any 
party  thus  openly  to  state  that  their  opinions  are  in  entire  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of'  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles,'  and  cannot  be 
held  except  by  denying  that  he  understood  the  meaning  of  scripture* 
or  was  capable  of  reasoning  rightly  upon  it.  We  offer  our  thanks 
indeed  to  Mr.  Belsham  for  the  grounds,  on  which  he  virtually 
avows  that  the  controversy  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Humani- 
tarian party  rests.  This  party,  according  to  their  acknowledged 
champion,  require  us  to  believe  not  only  that  what  stands  at  the 
very  beginning  of  a  simple  narrative  of  facts,  and  is  related  as  a 
fact,  without  a  hint  of  its  not  being  so,  is  a  mere  allegory ;  but  they 
further  require  us  to  believe  that  St.  Paul  too  was  deceived  by 
the  method  of  narration,  and  assumed  this  fanciful  allegory  as  a 
fact  on  which  he  founded  some  of  his  most  important  conclusions* 
But  let  us  for  a  moment  assume  that  Mr.  Belsham's  theory  of  inspi- 
ration is  the  true  one — that  is  to  say,  let  ns  suppose  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  only  taught  the  Apostle  the  doctrines  which  he  inculcated, 
without  suggesting  the  arguments  by  which  they  were  to  be  sun- 
ported.  For  them  St.  Paul  himself,  on  this  hypothesis,  is  wholly 
responsible,  and  they  are  entitled  only  to  that  degree  of  weight 
which  may  be  thought  due  to  his  character  as  a  man  of  learning, 
and  as  the  chosen  vessel,  the  instrument  expressly  selected  by  God 
to  spread  the  Gospel,  to  advance  it  by  bis  zeal,  and  to  defend, 
adorn  and  illustrate  it,  by  tlie  rectitude  of  his  own  unassisted  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  of  scripture.  We  scarcely  wish  for  further 
concessions ;  it  is  sufficient  to  ask  whether,  if  St.  Paul  expressly 
affirmed  a  certain  interpretation  of  scripture  and  a  certain  fact  to  be 
true,  and  Mr.  Belsham  expressly  affirmed  them  to  be  false,  any  rea-> 
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tenable  ttrtth  could  hesitate  in  deciding  whose  side  of  thte  argument 
to  adopts  Surely  Mr.  BetshanVfc  disciples  must  pause  When  they 
find'tbeir  leader  thus  openly  avow  that  the  truth  or  fahrehood  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  maintain,  depends  not  only  on  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  their  private  judgment,  but  that  that  judgment  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  belief  and  the  authority  of  St.  Paul .  Let 
them  consider  too  the  extraordinary  fact  that  in  no  instance,  we  be- 
lieve, except  where  the  admission  of  St.  Paul's  accuracy  as  a  rea* 
sdner  or  interpreter  of  scripture  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  Unita* 
rtan  doctrines,  is  that  accuracy  impugned ;  or  at  all  events  that  while) 
in  general,  his  reasonings  gain  Mr.  Belsham's  assent  and  even  ex* 
cite  hfe  admiration,  the  very  moment  that  he  differs  from  the  views 
of  the  Unitarians,  he  is  denounced  as  an  illogical  reasoner  and  an 
ignorant  expounder  of  scripture.  We  cannot  trust  ourselves  to 
express  all  the  feelings  which  -Mr.  Belsham's  language  on  this 
point  has  excited  in  our  minds  \  yet  we  are  equally  unable  to  quit 
the  subject  without  testifying  our  indignation  at  the  language  itself, 
and  oar  disgust  at  the  spectacle  which  this  book  ventures  every 
where  to  present,  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  rebuked  and 
reprimanded  for  ignorance  and  incapacity  by  the  Minister  of  Essex 
Street  Chapel!* 

The  remarks  we  have  made  on  Mr.  Belsham's  Theory  of  Inspi- 
ration, if  they  are  correct,  entirely  destroy  his  system  of  justification* 
That  system  assumes,  for  its  foundation,  the  falsehood  of  St.  Paul's 
sentiments  respecting  the  fall  of  man,  or,  at  least,  is  wholly  incom- 
patible with  its  truth  and  reality.  It  might,  therefore,  be  deemed 
superfluous  to  enter  into  any  further  investigation  of  h ;  but,  per* 
suaded  as  we  are  of  the  falsehood  of  the  primary  principles  on 
which  Unharianism  depends,  it  is  satisfactory  to  receive  the  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  notions,  afforded  by  the  grie- 
vous absurdities  to  which  that  systeiri  leads,  when  it  is  attempted 

■»P  ■■      ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■■■■■!    II II        ■     I    I   III  -ill  III'      Ml      i<i|| 

•  As  the  offence  of  which  we  have  here  accused  Mr.  Belsbam  is  cue  of  a  very  grate 
nature  in  most  men's  minds,  though  it  may  be  none  in  his,  we  deem  it  right  to  support 
the  accusation  by  a  few  quotations. 

VoUi.  p.  110.  '  We  are  authorised  to  admit  the  Apostle's  eoecJosietis  even  though 
we  may  doubt  of  the  validity  of  hit  argument*  and  the  correctness  of  hi*  premises.  The 
Apostle  does  not  say  that  lie  was  inspired  to  assert  the  literal  truth  of  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory of  the  Fall:  probably  he  knew  no  more  of  it  than  we  do.' 

P.  tit.  '  Sach  is  the  tram  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning,  the  defeet  of  which  need  not  km 
pointed  out.' 

P.  1*5.  '  His  argument,  if  it  prove  any  thing  at  all,  proves/  &c. 

P.  171.  '  Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  Apostle's  meaning,  if  he  has  any  meaning  at  all, 
&e,' 

VoL  iL  p.  105.  '  In  every  light  in  wfaioh  I  can  view  this  argument,  it  appears  to  me 
irrelevant  and  vtcenc/tistte. 

Vol.  VL  p.  «9.  '  The  Apostle  argues  that  as  Jesus  ascended,  he  must  first  have  de- 
scended: the  hufereace  perhaps  ia  net  perfectly  logical: 

Vol.  iv.  p.  196.  '  Such  is  the  nature  oC  the  Apostle's  argument,  which,  to  say  the 
troth,  it  of  no  great  weight,' 
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to  adapt  tbe  Bible  s*ases»  of  Gfaristatitity  so  its.    W*  <:as»  indeed 
say,  with  perfect  truth,  that  tbe  ■toat  furious  iihi«4>arviiu>m>dQeft 
not  exhibit  propositions  at  alleqtsajliftg  the  .Absurdity  *r  the  imr>< 
possibility  of  those  contained  in  these  vokunts  of  Mr*  IkkhaHu 
Previously,  indeed,  to  taking  up  any  Unitarian  commentary  on  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  it  is- difficult  to  conceive  by  what  process  this 
part  of  the  Scriptures  which  treats  so  copiously  of  man's  justifican  i 
tion,  and  the  effectuation  of  that  great  work,  by  the  sacrifice  of  tbe  i 
death  of  Christ,  can  be  so  explained,  as  not  to  contradict  all  the  ■ 
views  and  hypotheses  of  the  present  Unitarian  party.    The  Polish 
school  of  Socinians,  while  they  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
endeavoured  to,  prove  that  the  benefits  of  his  death  arose  from*  the 
rewacd  which  it  pleased  God  to  bestow  on  his  obedience,  still  did> 
not  dream  of  denying  those  benefits.    They  taught  openly  and 
unreservedly  that  mankind  were  purged  from  their  sins  by  die  blood 
of  Christ,  and  attained  by  faith  to  eternal  life.*     Locke  appears- 
first  to  have  introduced  the  new  system  of  explanation,  in  his  well* 
known  work  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     Of  that  writer  it  is 
dangerous  to  speak,  in  this  country,  in  any  other  terms  than  those, 
of  boundless  respect;  but  there  are  subjects  on  which  the  full  ex- 
pression of  opinion  cannot  be  concealed  without  guilt,  and  it  is 
therefore  our  duty  to  say,  that,  while  we  fully  acknowledge  the 
ingenuity  of  Locke  in  tracing  out  many  of  St.  Paul's  arguments, 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  characterizing  the  tendency  of  his 
whole  work,  and  especially  his  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication, as  Socinian.    That  Locke  denied  the  charge  of  Socini- 
anism  we  are  well  aware ;  and  it  is  abundantly  manifest,  from  the 
quotations  produced  by  Bishop  Burgess  and  Archdeacon  Wrang- 
ham,  that  he  was  either  ashamed  of  his  faith,  or  that  he  was  not 
aware  to  what  conclusions  his  opinions,  as  to  justification,  neces- 
sarily led.     In  neither  case  could  the  authority  of  his  name  add  any 
weight  to  tbe  party  whose  cause  be  espoused.   The  first  alternative 
is  most  creditable  to  his  understanding,  and  the  latter  to  his  ho-, 
nesty.     But  we  are  not  aware  of  any  method  by  which  he  could 
escape  from  the  dilemma ;  for  it  is  clear,  that  he  positively  de- 
nied tbe  charge  of  Socinianism,  and  equally  clear  that  his  views 
of  justification   have  been  adopted   by  the  Unitarians,  as  har- 
monizing with  their  system.     We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  he 
had  possibly  adopted  Arianism  in  some  of  its  numerous  shades; 
£ttd  assuredly,  from  the  disagreeable  and  sneering  tone  of  the  pre- 

*  See  especially  the  comment  of  Schlichtingius  on  Rom.  iiUv.  $4.  and  the  Raco- 
on Catechism,  sect.  vi.  p.  349 — 360  in  Recs's  English  edition.  The  expressions,  in. 
deed,  are  so  strong,  that  the  translator  thinks  it  right  to  add  a  note,  '  apprising  the 
reader  that  few,  if  any,  modem  Unitarians,  will  assent  to  tbe  preceding  interpretations 
\  cspecting  the  offering  and  sacrifice  of  Christ.' 
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f see  to  hit  wort,  the  needless  aad'afcrinsoaious  taunts  dtoected 
mgairtst  tb*  Orthodoxy  andt***  sferisooa  endeavours  to  cover  the  very 
name  «tf  Orthodoxy  with  obseqov,  we  we  led  to  co*elud<y  how- 
ever unwillingly,  that  soMething*  mom*  is  meant  than  the  writer 
ventured  openly  to  avow.  We  shall  aincerelyrejoke  to  lie  cOo- 
viceed  of  error  in  our  judgment  <tf  Look*;  but  bokKng  the  o|ri- 
nisjw  which  we  do  whh  respect  4o  his- pun  phrase,  and  knowing 
the  high  opmien  generally  entertained  of  it>  we  ba? e  felt  h  a  sacred 
Asiy  to  warn  the  younger  divine  especially,  of  what  we  consider 
s*  the  tendency  of  the  work.  The  opinions  which  it  contains 
***ve  speedily  adopted,  and  expressed  in  great  detail,  by  Dr.  John 
-Tatter,  of  Norwich,  whose  work  has  since  been  the  text-book  of 
the  Unitarian  party;  while  the  author  has  exhibited  bis  opinions 
with  so  much  art,  thai  his  work,  as  we  learn  from  Archbishop 
•Magee,  was  actually  adopted  by  some  of  the  Irish  bishops  as  a 
proper  subject  of  recommendation  to  the  candidates  for  orders; 
and,  what  is  less  surprizing,  is  inserted  in  Bishop  Watson's  Theo- 
logical Tracts. 

*  The  general  principle  of  Locke's  and  Taylor's  theory/  says  Mr. 
Bekaan,  *  is,  that  the  Children  of  Israel,  who  had  been  formerly  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  having  been  cast  off  .by  Him  because  of  their 
great  wickedness,  and  particularly  for  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah, 
bgtievcrs  in  Christ,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  are  now  admitted  into 
tfc  same  relation  to  the  Deity  which  the  Israelites  once  held ;  and 
those  terms  which  were  formerly  applied  to  the  state  and  privileges  of 
the  Israelites,  are  now  used  to  express  the  state  and  privileges  of  Chris- 
tian believers/ 

1  They  who  wish  to  ascertain  the  grounds  on  which  this  theory 
rests,  will  find  them  detailed  in  the  Second  Chapter  of  Taylor's 
fCey' prefixed  to  his  Paraphrase  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and 
we  could  hardly  refer  to  a  more  amusing  specimen  of  inconclusive 
reasoning.  Taylor  in  that  chapter  produces  a  variety  of  passages 
from  (he  Old  Testament,  in  which  God  is  said  to  have  redeemed, 
saved,  bought,  called,  and  created  his  people.  And  as  the  same 
tertns  are  applied  to  Christians,  he  chooses  to  infer  fliat  they  are 
applied  precisely  in  the  same  sense  as  to  the  Jews,  and  merely  in 
imitation  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  requires  but 
little  attention  to  see  that  the  inference,  so  far  from  being  neces- 
sarily true,  is  absolutely  false.  In  every  passage  cited  by  Taylor, 
there  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the 
Jews  stood  as  a  people  towards  God.  He  is  called  their  Saviour, 
Deliverer,  Redeemer,  because  He  actually  did  save,  deliver,  and 
redeem  them  from  the  Egyptian  yoke;*  and  their  Creator,  be- 
cause 
» ■     i  |     .I.    ■  ■        ■    ii    ■ 

*  In  the  passages  which  Taylor  cites,  as  proving  that  God  is  said  to  have  bought  the 
Israelites,  vis.  Exod.  it.  6,  Dent,  xxxii.  6,  Psalm  Ixxiv.  2,  the  verb  used  is  nip 
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cause  Ibej  owed  their  national  existence  to  Him.  What  tight,  w* 
weald  atk*  can  this  throw  on  the  phraseology  of  the  CbiittiM 
system,  whore  no  such  eipktiwtiou  can  to  offered?  Yet-ow  this 
foundation  does  Taylor's  whole  system  (which  Archbishop  Magee 
has  justly  characterized  as  a  mere  adaptation  of  scripture  phrases) 
Mat  for  its  support.  And  On  thia  foundation  also  rests  the  imitar 
rian  theory  of  justification.  It  ia  simply  this: — that  as  God  -was 
before  in  covenant  with  the  Jews,  so  is  He  now  in  covenant  widi 
Christians;  that  the  two  covenants  art  of  the  same  kind,  the  object 
of  both  being  eternal  life  offered  by  God  to  man  on  certain  coiv* 
dkiops;  and  that  the  difference  in  those  conditions  constitutes  die 
whole  difference  between  the  covenants,  the  Jewish  system  requir- 
ing'perfect  obedience,  and  the  Christian  allowing  repentance  as  a 
substitute  for  it.  Thus  the  impossibility  of  performing  the  condi- 
tion* of  the  first  covenant  caused  the  necessity  for  the  second.  Jus- 
tification simply  means  admission  into  covenant  with  God;  thatia, 
admission  into  a  state  where  the  reward  of  eternal  happiness,  and 
such  punishments  as  God  sees  fit  to  inflict,  are  held  out  on  the  ot» 
servance  or  non-observance  of  the  conditions  He  enjoins;  the 
Christian  covenant  having,  as  was  previously  observed,  this  stipe* 
rierity  over  that  which  preceded  it,  that  it  does  not  require  that  un> 
sinning  obedience  which  man  is  unable  to  render,  but  opens  to  him 
a  road  for  reconciliation  with  God  by  penitence  and  submission. 
Now  the  whole  of  this  theory  is  a  mass  of  error.  It  begins  with 
the  gross  absurdity  of  making  Christianity  nothing  more  than  an 
appendix  to  Judaism,  added  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  its  er- 
rors and  supplying  its  deficiencies.  Here,  in  absolute  contradic- 
tion to  reason  and  to  scripture,  the  greater  is  explained  by  the  less. 
Scripture  tells  us  distinctly  that  the  law  is  the  shadow,  the  Gos- 
pel the  substance;  while  Mr.  Belgham's  system  reverses  this  rela- 
tion, and  represents  the  law  as  the  original  and  enduring  dispen- 
sation, the  xr*>a  if  u*l,  while  the  Gospel  is  a  mere  dependency 
upon  it. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  absurdities  which 
follow  from  such  views.  While  we  conceive  the  rites  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Jewish  system  to  have  a  reference  to  something  ulte- 
rior, they  admit  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation;  but  if  we 

which  denotes  ocquuitim  or  pmttti**  in  any  way,  and  the  LXX.  io  each  ease  noes  too 
word  KTAtyuu  as  an  equivalent ;  and  the  verb  hm>  which  is  trauslated  to  redeem, 
by  no  means  includes  of  necessity  the  notion  of  a  price  paid. — See  Doling  Ob$t,  Sacr* 
torn,  v.  p.  319.  It  is  carious  to  observe  that  the  Unitarians  have  been  so  unkind  to 
their  friend  Dr.  Taylor  as  to  undo  his  argument  bv  one  of  the  few  comet  obserottkms 
io  their  performance.  We  allude  to  their  remarks  on  Matt.  ax.  98,  where  the  Improving 
translators,  after  noticing  that  raniom.  may  signify  any  deliverance,  go  on  to  observe  that 
God  ransomed  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  not  by  any  price  paid,  bet  by  wonderful 
miracles.  * 
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*iw  deprived  of  thia-bypotbeti**  it  apftim,  impossible,  to  afiivany 
sufliriftPtf  OMfeaiug  t*  jawwcparts  out  of  ten  m  that  extraordinary  «lis- 
peiwuieq,  K>  the  secriJices,.  ih$  seap&gQets,  the  sin-offerings,  am) 
tbe  various  rite$  of  expiation*  If  these  are  considered  as  realities 
aad-thti<fieath  of  Christ  is  called  a  aacriike  intuitively  only  in  allu- 
sm»M>  tbeoK  how  unintelligible  does  tbe  Dible  become !  Various 
writer*,  indeed,  have  considered  sacrifices  as  symbolical,  or  federal* 
eripramial  rite*;  but  all  their  hypotheses  have  proved  nugatory,  or 
IgdioaJy  to  absurdities.  If  we  adopt  the  Humanitarian  system,  we 
shall  be  compelled  at  the  same  time  to  adopt  the  notion  that  God 
appointed  the  <leath  of  an  irrational  animal  as  a  sufficient  compen* 
nation  for  die  guilt  of  his  rational  creatures. 

But  4his  theory  does,  not  merely  conduct  us  to  difficulties  and 
ceatradiction  ;  it  is  hi  itself  wholly  false.  Our  readers  will  oh* 
•erve,  thai  the  proposition  on  which  it  rests  is  this :  that  tSe  reason 
why  the  Jewish  system  did  not  give  eternal  life,  was,  that  the  con* 
dfttwns  on  which  it  offered  that  blessing  were  too  difficult  for 
man  t?  perform,  since  an  obedience  without  any  sin  was  exacted  as 
the  only- claim  to  tbe  benefits  of  the  covenant*  Now  this  is  en- 
tirely fake.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  false  that  an  unsinning  obedi- 
ence was  at  all  required  by  the  Mosaic  law  from  those  who  sought 
the  benefits,  whatever  they  were,  which  it  offered.*  Witsius  has 
pointed  out  with  great  force  and  justice  the  absurdity  of  soppostng 
that  the  Jews,  who  assuredly  contended  that  they  were  justified  by 
tbe  law,  were  so  entirely  bereft  of  understanding  as  to  suppose  that 
they  could  comply  in  every  point,  and  at  every  instant,  with  tbe 
requirements  of  the  moral  or  the  ceremonial  law.  It  is  wonderful ' 
indeed  that  the  assertion  should  be  made  in  the  very  teeth  of  those 
declarations  of  tbe  law  which  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of 
unsinning  obedience,  by  prescribing  the  satisfaction  to  be  offered 
for  transgressions.  The  Jews  therefore  held  no  such  absurd  opi- 
nions as  Mr.  Belsham  ascribes  to  them,  but  contended  that  if  they 
complied,  to  the  extent  of  human  power,  with  the  commands  of 
God,  and,  where  they  failed,  submitted  to  offer  the  prescribed 
satisfaction!  they  were  entitled  to  justification  ;f  and  assuredly  if 

their 

•  Bishop  Boll  has  shortly  discussed  tbe  same  question  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Chapters  of  the  Second  Dissertation  of  his  Harmonia  Apostolica.  We  ought,  however, 
to  observe  that  be  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  drfecius  gratis  adjuvantis,  or  want  of 
grace  to  assist  the  weakness  of  man  in  the  Mosaic  covenant,  as  well  as  its  want  of  power 
to  justify.  His  concluding  words  are  memorable.  '  Qui  hsec  probe  tcneat,  ei  nou  ob* 
scarom  evtt  qua  de  causa  Apostolus  legi  Mosis  justification  em  detrahat,  nempe  non  quia 
jjti/kfsiilaiuiii  atatie  odes  tmpo$$ib%Um  obedientiam,  tanqwm  cmditionem  justification^ 
sastalet ;  quin  potius  quod  nullam  omnino  veram  justificationcm,  h.  e.  cum  vita?  ©tern© 
donatsooe  conjonctam  subquavisconditione  concedat.' — Harm.  AjwtU  Ditt.  ii.  c.  vii.  13. 

t  We  transcribe  the  words  of  Witsius. — *  Id  certe  Jndsei  ophiabanrnr,  posse  se  justi- 
ficari,  si  modo  legem  moralem  pro  virili  observarent,  et  pro  delictis  suis  pnestarent  eas 
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their.pr$wa*4  Utd  b^  o^iT^^r1!^  <»ncJ«eiont  would  be  pei»» 

/eal^4flgiUv»^|r:fo^  it:  is.  idle  >  to  contend  *Wt  God  wouWfOfkr 
hwr  <3?eatuf^  bJk^sing^  on^co«dil¥)*f  inismfesily  impossible  !•  b* 

. .  TUfcer-ror^f  the  Jew*  consisted  in  atfppoiiog  that'their  Jaw  pos~ 
seased  th$  Power  of  justifc*tKm;  and  this  is  the  second  and  main 
^rcor  <il  ,Mj*  J^lsba  iuV  proposition >  in-  whkh  the.  power  ofi'tkr 
Mosaic  law  to  give  life  »  tacitly  assumed*  We  regret  to.  observe 
that  writers*  of  a  very  different  cast* from  Mr.  Belsham  appear  to 
afford  him  some  countenance  in  this  opinion,  •and  it  is  oa  that  ao~ 
comnj,  indeed,  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to  point  out  its  falsehood, 
and  to  make  our  meaning  distinctly  understood  And  this  caafort** 
palely  be  effected  by  a  very  short  statement.  With  the  comuenee*- 
nac&t  of  the  history  of  man  in  his  present  state,  commences  4be 'his- 
tory 9/ Christianity,  the  introduction  of  sin  being  only  coeval  ^tith 
the  introduction  of  its  remedy  1  and  with  the  introduction  also  of  the 
knowledge  of  that  remedy.  The  Redeemer  was  promised  to  Adam 
expressly  as  a  cure. for  the  evil  caused  by  his  disobedience;  and 
although  he  did  not  come  into  the  world  at  that  period,  the  dtspeiH 
satton,  pf  which  be  was  the  corner-stone,  immediately  commenced* 
and  b,  virtue  of  his  future  sacrifice,  the  sinner  who  lived -before  his 
advent  was  released  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  as  well  as  we 
who  ■  have  been  born  since  life  and  immortality  were  actually 
brought  to  light.  This  is  the  important  point  which  mtist 
be .  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  the  neglect  of  which  -will  in* 
stantly  involve  us  in  error  and  confusion  in  our  inquiries  on  -this 
sutyept.  The  hope  of  salvation  was  held  out  from  the  begin- 
njj>g  pf  the  world  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  well  as 
since  his  advent;  nor  was  any  other  door  to  eternal  life  opened* 
Theniudeed,  as  well  as  now,  a  life  of  hpliness,  more  or  less  per* 
fact,  according  to  the  measure  of  light  vouchsafed,  was  required  .as 

satfsfacttoiies,  qnas  lex  cercmonialis  praescripserat.  Ex  lis  aatem  non  credibile  est  que'n- 
qoani  fuisse  qiu-ae  per  totum  vitas  sua;  curriculum,  ab  omni  velmminia  peectti  labettfl* 
intaroiuatum  sese  servasse  dixcrit.'—  WUi.  Misceli.  So&.  foro.  ii<p.  743k   ,       ;    t    ■    .  • 

BUhop  Bull  has  argued  precisely  in  the  same  way. — •  Nequc  credible  eat  qoep- 
quara  advetattiomm  Paoli  fuisse  qui  non  ultra  illi  largiturus  fuisset,'  nemfnein  hoim- 
nuas  esse  posse  qui  legem  sic  exacte  et  per  omnia  serret,  ut  nujuraare  «el  In  mlnimo 
dvluiqimt,  ftc  proindc  sic  .ex  lege  netniueni  justificari  posse;  et  quinou  sioiul  ApnaAoJo 
ohjecturus  fuisset ;  male  homines  omnes  reos  formaliter  agi  poenre  quando  cert  urn  est 
impossible  esse,  ut  cnlpam  evitent  j  U  e.  legem  perfecta  ct  perpetua  ista  ratione  ser- 
Tent*  '  '«  . 

*  Sec  Young  $  Sermon*,  p.  ii.  note.  We  feel  great  obligations  to  Mr,  Yoong  fox  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  has  refuted  several  of  Locke's  mistakes,  and  for  the  masterly 
reasonings  hj  which  he  has  cleared  up  several  difficulties  attending  this  intricate  sub- 
ject. But  we  are  constrained,  however  unwiJIinglv,  to  sat,  that  tiie  opinion  wo  have 
here  touched  on,  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  his  work*  We  observe  that  in  his 
n«>!es  Fie  appears  in  some  degree  to  vary  from  it,  by  representing  the  defect  of  assisting 
grvce  as  the  main  reason  why  the  Mosaic  system  could  not  justify;  ana*  no  doubt 
(hat  was  one  reason,  but  the  main  one  is  the  defect  of  power, . 
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an  iwfcspeiisable  qwWfcttwn  •  <to«  the  pattitfpatibri  fft  eternal  blks ; 
buttl^wweU  asmwythsft'boc*  wasettuftlly  «inett,tifet4br6agh 
ike  Merit  +f  nuavbut  lb*  stance  of  ttolftedeeitoeri    What 
then  was  the  Jewish  system  ?   It  must  be  considered  first,  as*  strtetfy 
and  truly,  according  to  the  Apostle'*  <Ufmi  a  fttihislry  of  teditdemna- 
Uon^tbat  is  to  say,  a  system  by  which  the  anger  of  God  against 
asv  and  bk  absolute  condemnation  of- every  kind  and  degree  of  it, 
was  anode  more  perfectly  known  to  the  Jews,  than  it  was  by  the 
light  of  nature  and  voice  of  conscience  to  the  Heathen;  the 
same  lesson  being  taught  in  both  cases,  viz.  that  in  order  to  gam 
God's  favour,  something  wholly  out  of  man's  power  was  absolutely 
ncnessaiy.    Next,  it  must  be  contemplated  as  being  a  more  exact 
and  accurate  introduction  to  Christianity  by  its  rites  and  ceremonies, 
aHof  themrcoBstructed  wkb  a  reference  to  the  distinguished  feature 
of  that  dispensation ;  and  lastly,  as  an  admirable  system  of  Moral 
Law  for- the  government  of  the  Jews,  with  temporal  rewards  and 
pajushrnents  annexed  to  it.     In  neither  of  these  points  of  view  is 
itin  the  slightest  degree  connected  with  the  eternal  welfare  of 
mtsri  ind,  except  as  far  as,  when  spiritually  understood,  it  is  a  dts- 
tines 'form  of  anticipated  Christianity.    Separated  from  Christianity 
irateitbtr  pretends  to  nor  possesses  any  power;  it  holds  out  no 
promise  of  eternal  life,  nor  any  conditions  for  obtaining  it:    It  is 
triietitideed  on  the  one  hand,  that  as  Bishop  Bull  and  others  have 
sufficiently  shown,  the  Jews  bad  a  knowledge  and  a  hope  of  a  fnture 
We->-bm  that  life  was  not  promised  them  by  their  law.    This 
belief  wag  obviously  connected  with  that  knowledge  of  the  AitUre 
dispensation,  which  had  been  revealed  from  the  moment  of' the 
feilj  and  rested  for  its  foundation  on  that  alone.    That  the  law 
most  have  been  a  great  confirmation  of  all  bis  hopes  to  him  who 
understood  it  spiritually ,  is  assuredly  true,  because  its  rites  and 
eeremoaies  so  clearly  shadowed  out  the  promised  scheme  of  sat* 
ration ;— but  to  him  who  did  not  so  understand  it,  it  could  bold 
out  do  hope,  and  no  fear  reaching  to  Eternity.     It  is- true,  again* 
that  many  of  the  Jews  thought  otherwise ;  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  law  in  its  spiritual  sense ;  but  conceived  that  it  was  an 
enduring  dispensation,  capable  of  giving  to  man  all  that  hctteould 
require ;  but  this  was  only  one- of  the  fatal  errors  whfch  led  the 
Jews  to  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  their  final  ruin.    A 
great  part  of  St.  Paul's  reasoning  with  the  Jews,  indeed,  is  directed 
against  this  error,  and  yet  strange  to  say,  it  is  precisely  this  reason- 
ing which  has  misled  Mr.  Belsham,  and  many  wiser  and  more  learn- 
ed writers.    The  Apostle's  arguments  are,  in  fact,  almost  always  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum.     He  assumes,  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
the  Gospel  covenant  alone  gives  life,  and  that  the  law  has  no 
power  to  do  so.     His  opponents  deny  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
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and  .assert  lbs*  she  Jaw  can  give  life.  Admitting  then,  or  not 
denying,  for  the  moment,  Uiat  the  law  may  virtually  possess  this 
power,  |ie  immediately  shows  them,  that  it  is  absurd  to  enppoee 
it  qtfuatty  enjoys  it,  for  tknt,  at  all  events,  the  rewards  offered,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be,  are  offered  on  tbe  condition  of 
snob  virtue  and  obedience  as  mail  is  capable  of,  while  it  is  tattoo 
evideut  that,  speaking  generally,  the  Jews  (as  well  as  the  Gentiles) 
are  lost  in  sin,  and  can,  therefore,  make  no  just  claim  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  law. 

But  Mr.  Belsham  is  deceived  by  this  style  of  reasoning;  he 
does  not  perceive  that  the  admission,  or  rather  the  non-denial  of 
the  Jews'  assumption,  as  to  the  virtual  powers  of  tbe  law,  is  only 
made  because  the  argument  on  the  subject  is  shortened  by  it  t 
be  consider*  tbe  admission  as  actually  made,  and  that  being  the 
case,  of  course  he  can  come  to  no  other  conclusions  than  those 
which  we  find  in  his  writings ;  yet  as  they  are  contradicted  by  all 
the  remainder  of  St.  Paul's  writings,,  they  are  surely  untenable.* 
Instead  of  those  lofty  views  of  Christianity  which  the  more  distinct 
revelation  vouchsafed  to  us  would  enable  any  Christian  to  take ; 
and  which  be  is  not  prevented  from  taking  by  those  prejudices 
and  passions  which  might  embarrass  the  judgment  of  tbe  Jew, 
the  writer  has  engrafted  on  Jewish  perverseness  even  a1  woise 
eraor  of  bis  own — Let  us  bear  bis  comment  on  that  passage  in  the 
Galatians,  where,  if  words  have  any  meaning,  St.  Paul  declares  that 
the  hope  of  eternal  life  depended  not  on  tbe  Mosaic  covenant, 
but  oo  the  promises  of  a  Redeemer,  made  to  Abraham*  The  Apos- 
tle s  argument  is  simply  this :  tbe  Jews  trust  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  in  that  reliance  they  are  wholly  unjustifiable;  for  their  hope 
of  future  life  rests  wholly  on  the  promises  made  by  God  to 
Abraham  of  a  future  Saviour.  The  law  was  instituted  at  a  period 
long  subsequent  to  that  promise,  and  for  special  purposes  only; 
for  if  it  were  possessed  of  the  power  of  giving  future  life  and 
happiness,  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
carrying  the  former  promise  and  intention  into  execution,  and  tbua 
the  promise  of  God  would  be  made  of  none  effecty — a  position  too 
absofd  to  be  held  by  any  one  who  believes  in  his  existence*  It  is 
here  not  tacitly  assumed,  but  directly  asserted,  that  the  Jewish 
system  had  no  power,  as  the  Apostle  phrases  it, '  of  giving  life/ 

*  We  may  take  the  opportunity  of  observing,  that  tbe  numerous  passages  in  which 
St.  V*u\  attacks  tbe  Mosaic  law,  are  confined  to  the  epistles  addressed  to  those  com- 
•auaitics  of  which  Jewish  converts  formed  a  large  part.  Had  the  Mosaic  system  really 
been  an  earlier  life-giving  dispensation  than  tbe  Christian,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
lie  would  have  shown  on  all  occasions,  why  it  was  superseded  by  the  Christian,  while 
his  doing  so  in  those  cases  only  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that* 
in  them,  he  had  a  particular  error  to  combat 
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Mr.  Bcbkmm'sviemoftiie  argum^Bt  rims  4kav  in  tbe  tfa^e  of  a 
paraphrase  on  Gabtians,  chapi  iii.  ft!. 

4  Is  «Jte  law  then  agaitot  die  promises  of  God  t  God  forbid ;  for  if 
there  bad  been  *  4aw  given  which  ^could  he*e  given  life,  <verity  rights 
oneness  should  have  beea  by  the  law/ 

4  Some  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  wbethes  tbis  state  of  the  ease 
is  not,  io  fact,  setting  up  two  dispensatie ns  in  opposition  to  each  other* 
one  of  which  justifies  by  faith  and  the  Qtbqr  by  works?  But  1  caa 
assure  such  objectors,  that  there  is  no  contrariety  in  the  divine  dis- 
pensations. They  are  all  harmouious  and  consistent  with  each  other. 
If  indeed  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  such  that  its  terras  might  have  been 
rarely  fulfilled,  and  its  blessings  rarely  attained,  this  would  have  been 
a  different  mode  of  justification,  and  law  and  promise  would  have  been 
at  variance  with  each  other.  But  in  fact  the  conditions  of  the  Mosate 
law  are  so  strict,  and  its  condemning  sentence  is  so  severe  and  irrever* 
siste,  that  none  ever  were  or  could  be  justified  by  it,  nor  could  may 
ever  ley  chum  to  life,  upon  the  ground  of  right  and  of  perfect  obedi- 
ence/ 

l*et  it  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Belshain  allows  here  all  thai 
we  can  res/uke,  when  he  allows  that  Judaism  did  not,  and  that 
Cbrssttanity  alone  does,  ensure  the  blessings  of  eternity.  The  dis- 
tinction between  his  opinion  and  ours  turns  on  the  coma  to  be 
assigned  for  the  incompetency  of  Judaism ;  and  the  admission  of 
bis  statements  on  that  point  would  be  the  admission  of  Socinianism. 
The  only  colour  which  is  given  to  his  statements,  is  through  the 
error  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  the  juggle  between  the 
Mosaic  covenant  and  that  which  theologians  call  the  covenant  of 
works;  a  term  invented  by  divines,  and  useful  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  compendious  argument,  but  representing  a  state  of  things 
which  either  never  existed,  or  only  before  the  fall.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  say,  that  it  supposes  man  endowed  with  the  power  of 
preferring  the  better  to  the  worse,  and  an  agreement  existing  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  him,  by  which  he  is  to  be  rewarded  as  a  matter 
of  right  for  the  good  he  does*  and  unrelentingly  punished  for  bis  evil 
actions.  Mr.  Belshain  quietly  transfers  these  hypotheses  to  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  and  thus  has  enabled  himself  to  offer  the  show 
of  argument.  That  this  was  done  in  ignorance,  we  would  fain  be* 
lieve;  but  in  addition  to  the  numerous  absurdities  to  which  the  sub- 
stitution lends,  and  which  can  hardly  have  escaped  Mr.  Bel*han> 
himself,  the  distraction  between  what  divines  have  called  the  cove- 
nant of  works  and  the  Mosaic  law  has  been  too  frequently  stated, 
to  be  unknown  to  any  theologian.  Our  readers  will  observe  that  this 
juggle  is  practised  in  the  passage  cited  from  the  commentary  on 
the  Galatians,  and  the  substitution  recurs  in  every  passage  where 
the  topic  is  mentioned.  But  it  is  useless  to  quote  any  additional  ex- 
amples of  what  so  often  occurs.    We  proceed  therefore  to  notice 
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^tTOthercortr^ient  ftilhityto  WWch  Mr.  Belsham  resort*  in  arguing 
on  this  subject.  '■..••  . 

It  is,  of  cotarse,  d  necessary  part  of  his  theory',  fo  represent  the 
Geofltes  as  out  of  covenant  With  God,  (although  no  sufficient  rea- 
son can  be  assigned  why  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  the  covenant  of  works,  if  it  had  any  real  existence*)  and  tovbtrw 
that  consequently  the  Gospel  dispensation  was  necessary  to  them, 
in  order  to  reconcile  them  with  God.  He  contends  therefore;  that 
the  word  sinners,  as  applied  to  the  Gentiles,  only  denotes  a  state  of 
ceremonial  impurity;  but  whenever  it  is  applied  to  the  Jew,  he  re- 
fers it,  without  hesitation,  to  real  moral  transgression.  Now  not  to 
dwell  on  the  unfairness  of  this  arbitrary  attribution  of  different  sensea 
t6  the  same  word  used  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the 
same  circumstances,  the  assertion  itself,  as  far  as  it  respects  the 
Gentiles,  rests  on  no  foundation.  That  St.  Paul  frequently  Ap- 
plies the  term  sinner  to  the  heathen  ib  true,  but  he  does  «o  for  o 
simple  reason,  not  because  they  were  ceremonially  impure,  but  be- 
cnose  it  did  not  appear  possible  to  the  Jews  that  any  one  Irving  out 
tff  their  dispensation  could  attain  to  any  purity  of  life  and  corner* 
s&ttdn.  If  Mr.  Belsham  is  not  satisfied  with  onr  explanation^  1m 
*ill  find  very  much  the  same  in  his  favourite  authority,  Sdileusnerl 
If  is  in  fact  from  this  view  of  the  matter  that  St.  Paul's  argument! 
derive  their  principal  force.  The  Jews,  he  knew,  considered  till 
the  Gentiles  as  transgressors,  and  his  great  object  is  to  prove1  tb 
them  from  reason  and  from  scripture,  that  they  were  tbettleehfes 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Gentiles,  and  '  concluded 
under  sin' equally  with  them,  a  doctrine  from  which  the  necessity  of 
an  atonement  strictly  followed.  Now  if  the  sin  of  the  Gentiles 
Mrere  mere  ceremonial  impurity,  the  whole  argument  would  have 
been  false,  as  the  Jews  were  ceremonially  pure.  Errors  of  this 
khid  abound  indeed  through  the  whole  work  r  but  it  is  for  the  an- 
notations on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  the  full  effulgence 
of  our  author's  system  is  reserved.  Some  of  them  may  perhaps* fee 
moTe  properly  noticed  in  our  particular  examination  of  that  part  of 
the  work ;  but  one  is  so  nearly  connected  with  the  point  of  which 
we4  have  just  been  speaking,  that  it  will  find  its  fittest  place  in  this 
getoefal  enumeration.  Mr.  Belsham  finds  the  absolute  necessity  of 
s6me  purification  and  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  Jews  which  *rte 
asserted  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  too  strong  tenmr  to  lie 
overlooked  or  avoided.  In  the  case  of  the  Gentiles,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  he  assures  us,  that  purification  was  required  in  brder  to 
free  them  from  ceremonial  impurity,  as  not  being  under  the  law  of 
Moses.  To  an  ordinary  reader,  it  would  seem  that  this  explana- 
tion cannot  possibly  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Jews,  who  were  the 
peculiar  objects  of  the  enactments  of  that  law.     But  Mr.  Bel4b*m 
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i*  do  ordinary  reader,  and  asa*rea  us  tbaUh4>4aw  w*%,  reqwred 
ceremonial  purification  according  to  the  law  of  Masee*  because 
they  -had  sinned  against  that  law,  and  '  desecrated  themselves'  by 
deeerUAg  it  to  become  Christiaas*  It  ja  difficult  to  conceive  thai 
the  law  would  afford  purification  for  the  greatest  oflence  which 
could  .bo  committed  against  it,  whilst  the  offence  was  persisted  in ; 
or  that,  after  the  dispensation  was  abrogated*  its.  rke*  and  cereo»CK 
mea  remained*  We  hold,  that  when  a  covenaqt  is  abrogated,,  its. 
rite*  are  abolished  and  its  threats  at  an  end.  Nor  can  we  conceive 
how  any  purification  can  be  required  (even  from  the  sources  com* 
ptteitt  to  afford  it)  for  quitting  a  dispensation  at  the  appointed  time 
at  which  its  author  bad  ordained  it  should  expire. 

But  it  would  be  alike  impossible  and  unprofitable  to  develop* 
all  the  absurdities  which  necessarily  follow  from  the  admission,. pf 
Mjr.  BelshaoVs  theory.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  some  par* 
tioular  passages  of  the  work  itself. 

We  have  hardly  made  a  step  in  our  examination  of  the  transla? 
tiona  and  confirmatory  notes  before  we  recognize  the  person  of  Mr, 
Belsham  by  most  unequivocal  signs,  the  same  peremptory  <m<i  un- 
supported assertions — the  same  inconclusiveness  in  every  arguijaen^,. 
In  the  note  on  Romans  i.  3.  (vol.  i.  p.  14.)  we  have  the  following, 
passage :  '  Christ  is  called  the  son  of  God  for  two  reasons  — firs^ 
facause  this  title  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Messiah,  and  was  so  un- 
derstood by  the  Jews.'  But  the  words  Son  of  God  are  no  more 
equivalent  to  Messiah,  than  they  are  to  Mediator  or  any  other 
common,  title  of  Jesus  Christ,  though,  like  those  titles,  they 
undoubtedly  are  appropriated  to  him.  Mr.  Belsham,  we  know, 
has  the  authority  of  the  German  school  on  his  side;  but  authority 
can.  be  of  no  avail  against  facts,  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that, 
those  writers  have  the  same  reasons  as  Mr.  Belsham  for  chusing  to 
affix  this  meaning  to  the  words.  But,  says  Mr.  Belsham,  this  name 
is. given  to  Jesus  also,  because  the  title  was  understood  by  the  Je,ws 
to  be  equivalent  to  Messiah.  We  must  here  read  as  before,  appro- 
'prifttedto  the  Messiah.  But  Mr.  Belsham  forgets  that  significant 
words  are  not  arbitrarily  applied,  that  the  Jews  considered  the  t?rm 
Sen  of  God  as  indicative  of  the  Messiah,  because  the  former  prct- 
phets  bad  expressly  foretold  that  the  anointed  deliverer  of  Israel 
was  to  be  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  the  Jews  themselves  affixpd 
no  very  obscure  meaning  to  the  words,  when  they  accused  Jesus 
of  blasphemy  for  appropriating  them  to  himself.  But  Mr.  Bel- 
sham tells,  us  that  Christ  was  called  die  Son  of  Gpd — secondly, 
1  because,  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  put  in  possession 
of  an  immortal  life/  Why  Jesus,  in  particular,  if  a  mere  man* 
should  be  called  .the  Son  of  God  because  he  rose  from  the 
dead,  as  all'  other  men  will,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  divine  from 
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any  appeal  to  reason.  Let  us  see  then  what  Mr.  BeMiam  cart 
produce  in  the  Wiry  of  authority.  He  refers  to  Acts  *iii.  33.  and 
to  Hebrews  v.  5.#  Of  the  latter  of  these  passages  we  hate  spoken 
in  the  subjoined  note.  On  the  farther  we  have  somewhat  more  to 
remark.  Mr.  Behham  gives  us  bis  translation  of  it  in  the  note 
below  his  text,  'God  hath  fetfilted  his  promise  in  that  he  raised  up 
Jesus  again!,  as  it  is  also  writferi  in  the  2d  Psalm,  "  Thou  art  my 
Son,  this  day  hate  1  begotten  thee."  *  It  is  curious  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Betshara  has  here  adopted  what  many  have  considered  as  ail 
inaccuracy  in  our  Version  —we  allode  to  the  introduction  of  the 
wbrd  again — and  departed  from  the  Improved  Version  df  his 
party,  because  it  suited  his  purpose  in  this  particular  instance 
to  do  so.  His  object  is  to  show,  that  St.  Paul  asserts  that 
Jesus  is  called  the  Son  of  God  because  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  second  Psalm  has  reasoned 
in  the  same  way.  But  it  has  been  supposed,  that  St.  Paul 
is  not  speaking  here  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead :  his  words 
are  ovacrnjVa;  'lr\<rovv.  Kuinoel  indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  &fi<mifu  cannot  refer  at  all  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
unless  joined  with  some  such  words  as  ix  vixooov.  This,  how* 
ever,  is  decidedly  erroneous;  but,  such  an  adjunct  is  certainly 
more  common,  and  the  other  sense  of  Avfcmj/ti,  namely,  to  rdfstttp 
in  the  sense  of  bringing  forward,  is  very  frequent  in  allusion  to 
the  Messiah,  Acts  n.  SO.  iii.  22.  26.  It  therefore  remains  to  sec 
what  the  sense  of  the  particular  passage  requires.  Now  the  Apos- 
tle proposes  his  subject  in  the  23d  verse  of  the  chapter.  '  Of  this 
man's  seed  hath  God,  according  to  his  promise,  raised  unto  Israel 
a  Saviour  Jesus.'  To  prove  this  he  appeals  to  the  testimony  of 
John,  (24,  25);  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus  himself,  (26);  to  his 
death,  as  foretold  by  the  prophets,  (27,29);  and  to  his  Resurrec- 
tion. (30)  Then,  to  accumulate  proof,  and  principally  for  the 
sake  of  the  Jews,  he  confirms  his  assertions  separately,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  prophecies  on  each  point,  for  which  purpose  he  re- 
peats the  thesisf  in  verses  32,  33. '  and  we  declare  unto  you  glad 

tidings, 

•  We  would  caution  Mr.  Bel  sham  against  a  habit  which  he  has  of  quoting  passages 
without  looking  at  them.  The  quotation  of  Hebrews  v.  5.  in  tb6  present  case,  is  an  in- 
stance. It  so  happens  that  Psalm  U.  is  quoted  in  that  passage  as  well  as  in  Acts  xiii. 
33.  Mr.  Belsharo  has  seen  them  cited  together  somewhere  or  other  on  that  account, 
and  therefore,  without  hesitation,  he  cites  the  second  passage  to  prove  the  same  point 
as  the  first.  When  he  takes  the  trouble  ot  looking  at  it  be  will  find  his  mistake.  But 
Dr.  Smith  has  convicted  him  of  using  Schlichtingius's  quotations  without  examining 
them,  and  Archbishop  Magee  has  fully  exposed  him  on  the  same  point. 

f  That  the  thesis  is  here  repeated,  although  a  different  verb  is  used,  (nyi»pi  is  the 
expression  in  the  first  case  and  arfoma-tf  in  the  second)  is  clear  from  the  passage  itself, 
add  is  admitted  by  all  the  principal  commentators.  We  shall  however  adduce  only  the 
opinion  of  one,  to  whose  words  Mr.  Bel  sham  will  probably  pay  more  attention  than  to 
the  remarks  of  a  more  orthodox  divine.  Rosenmbller's  words  are  as  follows,  aWnxrac 

Wtfv 
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tifingp,  bow  the*  the  proviso  which  was  made  unto  the  fathers, 
God  bra  fulfilled  the  tame  unto  us  their  children  ia  that  he  both 
raised  up  Jesus  again :  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  second  PaalW 
(*•  it.)  But  the  promise,  as  baa  been  observed,  was  not  fuUBItd 
only  by  the  resurrection  but  by  the  mission  of  Jeans ;  and  that  ob- 
servation alone  may  show  what  sense  should  be  affixed  to  itvionuw 
htm.  However,  if  we  look  on  to  Terse  34,  we  shall  find  the 
writer  entering  on  a  fresh  subject,*  Viz.  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
from  the  dead,  and  the  proof  of  it  from  prophecy ;  and  in  that 
?erse,  as  if  to  distinguish  the  use  of  the  won!  av*<m)/fci  from  its  for* 
mer  meaning  in  verse  33,  the  writer  adds  the. words  ix  vixfaw.  S* 
clear  indeed  is  the  case  as  to  the  meaning  of  Avlimqu  in  the  SSd 
▼erse,  that  without  doubt  or  hesitation  the  marginal  note  in  the 
Breeches  Bible  explains  the  passage  by  the  words :  *  In  that  he  was 
born  and  incarnate :'  and  this  explanation  is  supported  by  some  of 
the  beat  interpreters.  Erasmus  is-  decided  upon  it.  So  are  WoHy 
Gerhard,  Witsins,  Cakmus,  Oataker,  and  Kuinoel,  with  many 
others.  We  may  now  therefore  see  die  object  of  Mr.  Belsbam'a 
attributing  a  meaning  to  a  passage  as  undoubted,  where  so  many 
great  authorities  are  against  him. 

Bat  we  have  not  quite  done  with  this  note.  Mr.  Belsham  tries  to* 
support  the  hypothesis  that  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God  because 
he  cose  from  the  dead,  by  other  texts  of  scripture.  '  In  this  view/ 
says  be,  '  Christ  is  called  the  Jirst-born,  naving  been  the  first 
human  being  who  was  raised  to  immortality  from  the  grave/  Col.  i, 
15.  IS-  Notbiog  was  ever  more  unwise  than  the  adduction  of  tbia 
passage;  for  if  Macknight  and  others  are  right  in  asserting  that 
«$*r*roxo$  there  simply  means  Ruler  or  Lord,  the  passage  does  not 
apply  to  the  case  before  us.  If,  however,  the  common  translation 
be  correct,  nothing  can  be  stronger  against  Mr.  Belsham,  than  the 
Apostle's  reasoning,  for  he  there  expressly  says,  that  Christ  being  the 
first-born  of  every  creature  was  also  first  born  of  the  dead,  that  in 
all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  The  title  therefore  of 
first-born  was  so  far  from  being  given  to  him  because  he  first  rose 
from  the  dead,  that  he  was  first  raised  from  the  dead  to  preserve 
that  character  of  first-bom  which  he  had  already  possessed. 

*laro.  i.  e.  exhibens  Jesum.  ot  supra,  c  ii.  50.  iiL  t6.  t)  «Va>n»r*c  hie  res  pond  et 
verbo  fyfigf  supra,  v.  23.  Alii  de  rcsuscitatione  ex  niortois  accipiunt  Scd  prior  inter* 
pretatio  melius  contextui  convenit  Thesis — proponitur  v.  S3,  qaaiu  v.  34.  ct  seqq. 
probat  et  confirmat,  et  v.  34.  denwra  docet  eundem  Measiam  .a  Deo  niissom  post  mor- 
tem in  vitam  rediisse. 

•  Witsins  b  perfectly  satisfactory  on  tins  subject.  (MitcdL  Sacr,  ii.  p.  777.)  After 
noticing  how  Christ's  resurrection  may  be  used  as  a  proof  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God, 
i.  e.  a  divine  being — be  says, '  Sed  n  bene  attendamns  Paulo*  aliam  rem  agit.  Non 
probat  resuscitationem  Christi  ex  Ps.  ii.  sed  ex  Jes.  I  v.  3.  et  Ps.  xvl  10,  dunt  com.  34 
ita  infit :  Quod  autem  suscitavcrit  com  ex  mortals,  &c  ila  dixit,  &c. — See  Caloviui  against 
Crttliut,  p.  296. 

Vol. 
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.  Vol.  i.  p.  90.  Roams,  chap. L  v.  l&  if  thus  translated.  ,  '  FW 
therein  the  justification  ef  God  by  faith  is  revealed  toiaith,  as  kb 
written,  die  just  by  faith  shall  live/  and  the  following  note  is  added : 
*  I  have  given  Dr.  Doddridge'*  translation  of  .thin,  clause,  twhich 
afford*  a  clear  tense  to  mi  obscure  passage.  Qu.  "  from  saftth  lo 
faith,"  that  is,  "  wholly  by  faith/' — Locke;  not  so  correct  aa  Dod- 
dridge/ Does  Mr.  Belsham  think  a  translation  necessarily  comet 
because  it  gives  a  clear  sense  to  what  is  obscure?  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  a  clear  sense  could  not  be  given  to  every  passage 
in  every  book;  but  the  question  is,  whether  that  is  the  sense  of 
the  author.  We  are,  however,  totally  unable  to  attach  even  tny 
clear  meaning  to  the  sentence  that,  *  the  justification  by  faith  is 
revealed  to  faith/  But  besides  many  other  objections  to  the 
translation,  the  words  he  wtcrtrng  i*  vfrnv  should  not  be  die- 
joined.  Locke  very  rightly  cites  Rom.  vi.  19,  and  2  Cor.  iii.  *8, 
as  instances  of  St.  Paul  using  the  same  figure  of  speech— *nd 
Schoetgenins  (Hor.  Heb.  ad  loc.)  declares  it  is  a  common  He- 
braism, and  cites  Psalm  lxxxiv.  7.  as  an  example.  Mr.  Belsham* 
has  proceeded,  in  the  note  on  this  passage,  to  fix,  by  his  own. 
strange  method  of  interpretation,  a  charge  of  misquotation  or 
misinterpretation,  of  scripture  on  the  Apostle,  who,  in  mentioning 
the  benefits  of  faith,  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament, 
hi  which  the  blessings  of  faith  are  also  extolled.  The  passage  is 
said  by  some  to  be  taken  from  Habbakuk,  ii.  4.  by  others  from 
Levit  xviii.  and  the  words  are,  6  8i,  Mxcm$  ex  %wr%m%  fi)f*r##.. 
Thb  Mr.  Belsham  construes,  '  He  who  is  justified  by  faith  rfndt 
live/  (vol.  i.  p.  28.)  and  then  complacently  remarks/that  this  is  one 
of  many  instances  of  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  the' 
New  Testament  cite  the  Old,  as,  in  the  original  passage,  there  is  no : 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  justification.  Pity,  that  in  bis  eager- 
ness to  inculpate  St.  Paul  on  every  possible  occasion,  he  did  noire* 
member  what  Micbaelis  (a  critic,  one  would  think,  sufficiently 
liberal  even  for  Mr.  Belsham)  says  of  this  very  passage,  Via.  that  in 
many  cases  the  commentators  have  created  difficulties  where  in 
reality  there  are  none,  by  attempting  to  discover  in  passages  to 
which  the  apostles  have  alluded,  a  meaning  perhaps  not  ascribed  to 
them  by  the  apostles  themselves.     Tom.  i.  p.  212. 

On  the  well  known  passage  Rom.  Hi.  24.  Mr.  Belsham  says 
that  no  support  can  be  gained  for  the  unscriptural  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  from  it,  unless  '  we  receive  as  the  genuine  text  a 
reading  which  is  wauting  in  some  of  the  best  copies,  and  which  is 
unwarranted  by  any  similar  phraseology  in  the  New  Testament/ — 
He  alludes  to  the  words  &wfc  rife  wir*ao$.  We  wonder  at  his  ven- 
turing on  an  assertion  to  which  so  common  a  book  as  Griesbach  at 
ouce  affords  the  most  decided  contradiction.    So  far  from  the  pas-, 
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biikgirtajeettd  by  son*  of  the  (best  M6Sv,  it  i4»iii*t»ery  MS. 
gaodeadbady  except shi^Attxaiafrinei '  TtaM?*e»*WMd*'^^tttoed 
k+aast*dieby  severulngood  fi^/ii^t^ia^CMeeba^b'Hftfr tfce 
vaofejaas^amed'tdre^fttyt**  we^f^tfaat^  Words  M  fcfr 
n^rfra^oe  *<*%/**•**  e^'NMerery  krfo«#rr<M&.  of  Hbe  New»TW- 
Bd*w4MMLiesd0^t4heA)eauiMfli^i(  'Which  party  then 
saeajoa^&^'daatQrtlsodbM  4n*retainif)g  wnrds  do  fcup- 
^«n<he  tfekartanari*  tilting  thett*ea  tito  authority  of  one 
*qt«**»tieeiy'diffie^a^tO'dedc^'    >    .1   •  •     .1  i  > 

in  Tbe/onstbaectietEof  Mi\  l*dshar*Vcc>mtne**fei«yoti  this  epistle 
{chap.-  Ki-Jg*  to  the  end)  k  a  curious  one.  The  passage*  to 
waifcb*  it  relates  contains  St.  Paul's  contrast  of  the  eflfects-of  thfe 
ItU-with  the  effects  of  Christ'*  death;  and  the  first  two  tfctf 
ttftcet}  of  iMjt*  Belsham'8  remarks  on  it  are  as  follows:  *  He 
(tbauApnade)  states  that  all  mankind  are  treated  as  sinnefs1  and 
aaaftwritdeathm  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam.  The  Apostle 
a*eB«>w?ia)<asauflteB  and  reasons  on  the  account  of  the  faH  eeft- 
enawdift  ihe  book  of  Genesis  as  an  hutoricaifaetS  We  rtcotnntewd 
JaUh  dheaa  tsenienct  n  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Unitarian* 
Mru  Belaham  afterward*  tells  us, <  that  the  Apostle  does  not  say 
heiami  ijnapisc d  to  assert  the  literal  troth  of  the  Mosaic -birtory  of 
theu£aa)»  tod  probably  knew.no  mere  of  it  than  we  do ;  that  per*- 
Inpn J»  argued  tdtaeftetsso*  upon  the  supposition  of  the  fact)  fce/ 
JMnlUbis  wsetehed  trifling  does  not  shake  the  force  of  Mrv  Bet- 
ahe«m*t>two<admi8sions-^the  one  that  St.  Paul  asserts  that  we  fere 
tented**  sinness  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam, — the  other, 
AaLta:  masons  on  the  fall  as  on  an  historic  sict.  How  unwilling!? 
these  concession*  were  wrung  from  Mr.  Belsham,  may  bejndged 
JrvMn-ftb*  $oee  of  .the  whole  of  this  section,  hi  which,  as  it  were  to 
jasaajaje  kimaelf  on  St.  Paul,  he  treats  the  Apostle  with  even  moan 
thank  .ordinary  .disrespect*  '  His  reasoning  ie  so  Jaadi  that  its  defect 
ewndtnoHbe  pointed  out'  'He  has  introduced  a  confusion  of  idee* 
wfafc  make  it  difficult  to  unrafel  die  sense/  '  It  is*doubf6d  whet* 
aWKihsBvaifjniBettt  ptoues  -any  thing/  *  It  is  precarious,  <aacr«e+ 
aanilnbfe as  an  argument,  but, only  as  an  illuatrataon/  After  ail 
thavMr>-B«MaB>  cefHtcecendingly  proceeds  to  show  htnv.  shisnfe* 
seratble  argument  *nigA*  to  have  been  stated.  *  If  the  ApoasWinat 
enavessed  himself*  in  the  dear  distinct  atanner  of  a  correct  writer, 
a\4WMildf<banat  been  in  some. such  manner,  as  tfaisv'  and  stgaintt 
<  Had;tfo(Ap0*tle  .been  a  correct  writer,  the  and  thesis  wowed  lunar, 
etoodiin  fcW  form/  We  ahnost  doubt  whether  human  inatuaneaer. 
prodetftd  m*  instance  of  sanity  so  contemptible.  This  many 
who  cftu  ;seareeiy.  see  through  the  haze  of  his  own  ideas,  whose 
eefaitjoqfcin  iteiapbysies  have  been  a  perpetual  laughing-stock)  for 
their  indejitikejieas4  apd  who  hardly  writes  one  page  without 
vol.  xxx.  no.  lix.  g  contradicting 
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contradicting  that  which  precedes  it,  ventures  to  correct  an  apostle? 
to  teach  him  how  to  state  his  arguments,  and  to  expose  their  fallacy! 
Tiia  may  etfcite  our  mdignation  for  the  moment,  but  the  soberer 
feeling  to  winch  it  gives  riqe  is  pity  for  the  unhappy  state  of  mind 


which  can  prodace  such  thoughts ;  and  the  lesson  which  k  teacho* 
is  one  of  humility.  Here  is  die  result  of  the  spirit  of  self-will  assA 
self-sufficiency  in  religion— give  it  time  and  space  enough*.-—!* 
has  already  tangbt  its  votary  to  deny  the  authority  and  despise 
the  reasonings  of  the  very  men  commissioned  by  God  to  dissemsV 
nate  the  truth. — It  has  already  assumed  that  their  knowledge  may 
be  false,  their  reasoning  fallacious,  and  their  belief  wrodg^— Wbaic 
shall  be  the  end  of  these  things  ?  What  may  be  the  end  of  this* 
widely  spread  spirit,  as  fair  as  worldly  interests  are  concerned* 
He  only  knows  who  controuh  the  operations  of  evil  as  he  sees  fit* 
or  allows  them  to  work  out  their  own  destfuotion  in  the;  ruin  of: 
ranch  that  is  fair,  and  lovely  and  amiable,  for  purposes  of  wbiotr 
eveo  here  wc  may  partly  understand  the  wisdom  and  the  good~ 
ness.  But  the  present  effects  of  this  spirit  on  those  who  are  uncles* 
its  domination ,  the  pride,  the  unlovely  vanity  arid  tfee  darker  passion* 
which  follow  in  its  train,  these  are  clearly  to  be  understood  by  aM 
who  will  understand ;  and  they  must  at  once  excite  the  warmest  pity 
for  tlfe  condition  of  those  who  suffer  under  their  operation,  and  tfaef 
most  livery  dread,  lest  our  condition  should  resemble  thesrs. 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  eighth  chapter  (96,  37  r  vol.  L 
p.r  1 7f>.)  which  deserves  notice  on  account  of  the  shifts  employed  so 
affix  anything  like  meaning  to  the  Unitarian  hypothesis.  I  n  the  pre* 
ceding  verses  the  Apostle,  having  noticed  the  future  redemption  of 
die  body,  says,  that  we  do  not  yet  possess  it,  but  hope,  i.  e.  patiently 
wait  for  it.  Then  follow  the  well  known  words,  *Hcarfrt»£  &  x*Ito\ 
wHVfta,  &c  Mr.  Belsham  translates  the  commencement  of  this  pas* 
sage, «  Furthermore  this  spirit  helps  our  itifinnutbs,  &c.'  and  says  that 
the  spirit  here  intended  is  that  spirit  just  described,  of  hope,  patience 
and;  resignation,  which  ace  the  leading  virtues  of  the  Corssiiaiv 
character.  But  the  words  to  vttdfiM  assuredly  are  not  f  As*  spirit. 
but  the  spirit,  nor  had  the  Apostle  been  describing  any  part  of  that 
Christian  character,  but  merely  saying  that  we  look  forward  t* 
me  redemption  of  the  body.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  word* 
to  *mp«  ever  bear  the  meaning  here  ascribed  to  them.  It  is  true* 
that  a  notorious  divine,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  tells  us  in  the  invalid 
able  sermons  which  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  some  years- 
'  ago,  that '  the  fruits  of  the  spirit'  mean  '  the  fruits  of  the  Christian, 
spirit'  Schleusner,  we  know,  has  also  given  this  meaning  to  the 
word  (in  voce,  §  20.);  but  whoever  will  examine  the  passages  ad- 
duced, will  find  that  they  are  all  not  only  susceptible  of  another 
e,  but  cannot  bear  that  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  without  de- 
stroying 
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straying  the  meaning  a*d  spirit  of  tie  passages  in  which  they  ocoar. 
Bat  kt  us  eee  to  whet  good  purpose  Mr.  Behham  use*  die  mis* 
Uanaletiou  of  the  words  r»  **jtya«.  He  talk  us  that  the  Apostle 
hew**  bj  a  figure  not  unusual  with  him,  pentoatfa*  the  Christina 
ufcusaa*  and  represent*  them  as  intereeding  with  God,  for  those 
who  areata  lots  to  know  weal  to  ask  themselves-;  tkm  the  Spirit 
is  said  to  help  em  iafirmhie*  V  Mr.  Belaham's  division  of  a  man'* 
afcctioo*  and  virtue*  ffom  himself  is  barely  intelligible ;  and  we  - 
are  wbolly  onable  toeoneeive,  why  our  purified  affections  should  bo 
said  to  iatsraede  for  us,  and  that  with  unutterable  groans.  The  far- 
ther however  wo  go,  the  more  obscure  does  the  leaning  become; 
form  the  next  verse  H  is  said  that  '  God  knows  (he  mind1  (or,- 
a*  Mr,  Bebbam  explains  it,  the  temper  and  disposition  of  mmdy 
'  of  tbo  spirit,  t.  e.  of  oor  purified  affections.'  Here  indeed  is  per- 
soaifioafton !  Not  only  ote  the  affections  of  our  mind  made  a  dis- 
tinct object  from  the  mind,  but  a  separate  and  distinct  mind -is  at-* 
tributod  to  tbetn*  Mr.  BeMiam  assures  us  in  his  note  that  the 
expressions  are  very  intelligible,-  but  we  cannot  pretend  to  under- 
state whit  is  meant  by  God's  knowing  the  disposition  of  mind  of 
U»»p>Ht  of  Christianity. 

V<of*  ii.  p*  )  )7«  Mr*  Befeham  exhibits  estrange  specsaaew  of 
ignorance  or  vrilfalnes*.  The  passage  is  1  Oorimb.  vk  14.  *  And*' 
God  bath  both  raised  up  the  Lord,  and  will  also  raise  up  us  6w 
Ass  4am  power.*  The  last  words  Mr.  Befabam  trauslates  by  in** 
some  power,  in  order  to  show  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  w**> 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  any  other  man.  The  Greek  words  are- 
tod  Tifr  ttvifw**  afoou.  A  schoolboy  would  have  told  him  how  fa 
construe  them* 

Vol.  ii,  p.  197.    It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  wett* 
knew*  passage,  (1  Cor-  x.  9.)  not  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  « 
point  en  which  there  is  neither  doubt  nor  difficulty,  buttoiHtttrate' 
tbe-menntr  in  which  the  Unitarian  commentators  conceal-the  truth, 
and  resort  to  fresh  evasion  as  soon  as  they  are  driven  out  of  their 
last  hiding-place.    The  question  is  first,  whether  the  reading  should 
be  Kt/pior  or  Xpisr&v,    Now  whenever  there  is  even  a  tolerable 
agreement  of  authorities  in  favour  of  an  Uuitariatr  reading,  Miv- 
Befcban*  raises  the  sound  of  triumph,  and  continues  it  ad  nau- 
seam.    Why  has  he  not  here  then  the  candour  to  confess  that 
almost  every  authority  is  against  him  ?  that  only  two  MSS.  sup- 
port his  reading?  and  that,  as  Archbishop  Magee  pointed  out 
to  him,   Erasmus,  Locke,  Rosenmiiller,  three  favourite  names 
with  his  party,  are  against  him,  as  are  also  Mill,  Wolf  and  Whit- 
by?   With  regard  to  Grieshach,  there  is  some  strange  conduct 
on  Mr.  Belsham's  part.     In  the  note  on  the  passage  in  the  Im-' 
proved  Version  it  is  said,  that  though  he  retams  Xpnrrbv  m  the 

o  £  text, 
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text,  be  infects  .it  '  so  as  to  <tepote  Kvjpioi^  to  be,  in  his  opinion, 
the  preferably  reading.'  Now  the  slightest  examination  will  show 
that  this,  is  one  of  the  readings  judged  by  Griesbach  to  be  '  ultiv 
riori  examine  digna,'  but  still '  receptee  inferior/  .  How  then  cane 
the  editors  of  the  Improved  Version  to  say  that  Griesbach  judged 
it  preferable  to  that  reading?  Mr.  Belsham,  though  manifestly 
now  not  venturing  to  repeat  the  assertion  in  the  same  broad  way, 
aod  only  stating  that '  Griesbach  marks  the  reading  Kup*oy  as  of  high 
authority/*  neither  acknowledges  nor  apologizes  for  the  unfairness 
of.  the  former  statemeut.  Again,  Mr.  Belsham  in  bis '  Calm  Inquiry' 
stated  that  Kwov  was  the  reading  of  the  Syriac  version;  by  which 
any  one  would  naturally  understand  the  Pesbito  or  early  Syriac ; 
while  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  a  marginal  reading  only  of  the  kter  ver- 
sion. Mr.  Belsham  has,  indeed,  tacitly  retracted  this,  fallacious* 
statement  in  the  work  before  us,  but  be  does  not  apologize  for  it. 
Can.  it  be  said,  that  any  of  these  proceedings  are  characterized  by 
that  openness  aud  candour  which  should  attend  every  con  trover-' 
sialist?  . 

We  must  next  notice  the  tergiversations  employed  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  text.     The  words  are  MijSt  f  xrt igsegafuy  riv  Xqurrbv 
xm&cif  xof  rivf ?  <turoo¥  bxtlqcurav.     That  after  the  last  verb,  tWgos-ay, 
the  word  aMv  is  to  be  understood,  no  one  can  doubt;  but  to  esta- 
blish, beyond  contradiction  that  the  subject  of  the  second  member 
of  the  sentence  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  first,  the  word  xctl  is  intro- . 
duoed.    The  Unitarians  themselves  admit  this  beyond  question,  as 
tfctiir  wish  to  read  Kvgiov  for  Xfiorov  and  their  translation  of  the 
teuton  the  admission  of  that  reading,  show:  '  Neither  let  us  tem£t 
the  Lord  as  some  of  them  also  tried  him.'  I.  V.     But  as  they  can- . 
not,  even;  to  their  own  satisfaction,  establish  that  reading,  they  tell 
us  from  JNewcome  that  '  if  we  read  Xpiorov,  the  sense  is, '  nor  let 
us)  tempt,  try,  prove,  provoke  Christ  now,  as  some  of  them  did 
Gpd  at  that  time,'  renouncing  the  very  principle  of  interpretation 
op  .which  they  constructed  their  translation*  and  omitting  die  word 
juts  in  order  tp  cover  their  equivocating  explanation.   Sueh  were  the  '• 
views  of  Mr.  Belsham  when  he  edited  the  Improved  Version.f  But. 
at  last.,  meliora  dooms,  he  gives  up  this  wretched  evasion  of  the 
meaning  of  die  text,  and  tells  us  plainly  that  our  construction  is  cor- 
rect, by  saying, '  if  Xpiarov,  Christ*  which  is  die  reading  of  the  re-  >. 

•  Mr.  Belsham  never  states  how  far  Griesbach's  approbation  of  a  reading  favourable 
to  his"  views  extends.    In  Eph'.  i.  11.  &  ir.  JO,  he  has  practised  precisely  the  same  piece 
of  dishonesty  as  in  the  passage  before  us.     Griesbach  in  such  case  prejfert  the  received 
reading. — Mr.  Belsham  omits  the  mention  of  this  fact,  and  slates  that  Griesbach  gives  • 
other  readings  '  as  of  high  authority.' 

t  We  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  more  than  o6e  edition  of  the  Improved 
Version,  via.  the  fourth,  printed  in  1817.  We  mention  this  lest  any  of  the  preceding 
editions  should  contain  different  interpretations. 
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ceived  fext,  be  retained,  it  signifies  the  anointed  Prophet, and  applies 
both  to  Moses  and  to  Christ:  vide  Grotius  and  Crellius  in  loco/* 
80'  (breed  a  construction  could  only  derive  any  probability,  and 
that  a  very  slender  one,  from  the  most  ample  testimony  of  the 
use  of  Xf  icrroy  as  applied  descriptively  to  Moses.  What  says  Crel- 
lius then?  He  adduces  one  passage  from  Habbakuk,  where  hie 
ehuses  to  assume  the  existence  of  such  application,  and  where  even 
ttosenmiiHer  does  not  think  his  interpretation  worth  either  refuta- 
tion or  notice.  But  we  have  noticed  this  alteration  of  Mr.  Bel- 
sham's  opinion  for  another  reason.  Positively  denying  the  truth  of 
our  interpretation  and  rejecting  its  principle,  in  I  BIT  he  confi- 
dently proposes  his  own;  and  in  1822,  still  denying  our  interpreta- 
tion, he  admits  the  principle,  and  yet  with  equal-confidence  pro- 
poses a  fresh  interpretation  totally  at  variance  with  his  former  oni, 
and  does  not  even  deem  that  worthy  of  notice.  The  happy  state  df 
clear  and  unhesitating  certainty  in  the  Unitarian  opinions  is  well 
illustrated  by  this  one  instance  out  of  hundreds. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  16.  Mr.  Belsham  here  proves  that  St.  Paul's  vision 
(2  Cor.  xii.  4.)  was  not  a  real  fact,  because  there  is  no  such  place  as 
heaven.  *  This/  says  he,  '  was  supposed  to  be  above  the  region 
of  the  clouds  and  stars :  but  the  discoveries  of  modern  philosophy, 
respecting  the  true  structure  of  the  universe,  have  put  an  end  to 
such  puerile  conceits/  This  information  is  repeated  in  a  variety  of 
places  through  the  whole  work .+  What  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  modern  philosophy  beyond  the  region  of  the  stars  we  hav%  not 
yet  learned;  but  we  rather  imagine  that  Sir  William  Herschel 
would  have  heard  with  no  little  surprize  that,  while  he  was  survey- 
ing the  Via  Lac  tea,  he  was  establishing  beyond  contradiction,  that 
there  is  no  such  place  as  heaven. 

Vol.  Hi.  p.  63.  Gal.  iii.  16.  ('  He  saith  not,  and  to  seeds/as  of 
many  ;  but  as  of  one,  and  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ/)  Mr.  Bel- 
sham's  charge  against  St.  Paul  for  bad  reasoning  in  this  passage 
is,  as  usual,  unjust.  The  apostle's  object  is  to  show  that  the  Gen- 
tiles would  be  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  to  this  end  he 

•  We  observe  that  Archbishop  Magee  (on  the  Atonement,  vol.  H.  p.  6$1)  attributes 
this  eipbnatioo  10  a  certain  Mr*  Thomas  Simpson,  as  Quoted  by  Dr.  Lent  Carpenter. 
We  bare  not  seeu  either  Mr.  Simpson's  or  Dr.  Carpenter  #  productions,  but  it  is  obvjons, 
that  these  fellow-labourers  are  ignorant  that  the  credit  of  this  ingenious  explanation  is 
doe  to  their  own  Crellius. 

f  For  example*  in  the  note  on  Eph.  iv.  10.  ('  He  ascended  up  fcr  above  all  heavens,*) 
Mr.  Belsham  says, *  an  allusion  no  doubt  to  our  Lqrd>  ascensiou  in  the  air,  but  as  the 
fact  cannot  be  true  in  a  literal  and  load  sense,  there  being  no  such  concentric  spheres  at 
the  Jewish  philotopfitf  supposed,  the  true  meaning  must  be,  &c.'  The  apostle,  it  appears 
then,  did  not  know  lib  own  meaning.  He  alludes,  it  seems,  beyond  doubt,  to  the  mat 
of  our  Lord's  visible  ascension,  but  as  that  fact  is  no  fact,  there  being  no  such  place  as 
heaven,  some  other  meaning  must  be  found  than  that  which  the  writer,  from  his  igno- 
rance, assigned  to  this  passage. 

g  3  allege* 
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alleges  the  promise  of  God  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  observe*, 
that  this  was  not  a  general  promise  to  all  his  offspring,  whether  by 
Isaac  or  Ishmael,  but  to  one  distinct  branch  of  it,  and  that  that 
bianch  was  Christ;  not,  as  Bishop  Kidder  observes,  meaning  the 
person  of  Christ  only,  *>ut  his  mystical  bod?  the  church,  that  is 
to  say,  all  believers  in  him  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles*  -As  to  the 
verbal  inaccuracy  with  which  Mr.  Belsham  charges  the  apostle  in 
.using  seed,  as  a  singular  word  in  Hebrew,  the  examples  which 
Bishop  Kidder  has  produced  are  quite  sufficient  to  justify  him,  and 
above  all  the  very  remarkable  extract  from  Maimonides,  wjbich 
contains  an  argument  precisely  analogous,  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  built 
entirely  on  the  singular  sense  of  the  word  seed. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  J  62.  (Eph.  i.  9,  10.  '  Having  made  known  unto 
us  the  mystery  of  his  will — That  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness 
of  times  he  might  gather  together  in  one -all  tbircs  in  Christ,  both 
which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth.')  In  this  well inown 
passage  Mr.  Belsham  is,  if  possible,  mora  than  visually  "dogmatical, 
and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  more  than  usually  wrong.  He  asserts, 
that  in  St.  Paul's  writings  the  word  mystery  never  signifies  '  some 
obscure  doctrine  still  imperfectly  known/ 'but  alwqys  '  a  truth  or 
fact  which,  having  been  unknown  in  former  ages,  is  now  distinctly 
revealed ;'  and  that,  '  in  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians,  it 
uniformly  signifies  the  call  of  the  Gentiles/  We  do  not  suspect 
^Mr.  Belsnam  of  such  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  apostle^  writings, 
as  to  be  aware  whether  bis  assertions  are  correct  or  not ;  but  jt 
really  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  when  the  passages  are  copied 
and  placed  before  him,  he  should  take  the  trouble  to  read  them, 
Now  Schleusner  distinctly  attributes  to  the  word  fwrrq'eiov  the 
sense  which  Mr.  Belsham  says  it  never  bears  in  St.  Paul's  wri- 
tings, and  quotes  numberless  passages  in  which  it  has  not  that  mean- 
ing to  which  Mr.  Belsham  would  restrict  it.  What  sense  would 
.Mr.  Belsham  elicit,  for  instance,  from  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  ('  and  though 
I  should  understand  all  mysteries')  if  mysteries  meant '  doctrines  now 
revealed  to  all  the  world ;'  or  from  1  Cor.  xiv.  2.  ('  he  speaketh 
mysteries')  if  the  same  sense  be  given  to  the  word  f  What,  again, 
would  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  2  Tbess*  ii.  7*  ('  for  the 
.mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work,')  on  this  supposition?  But 
Mr.  Belsham  further  asserts,  that  in  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Colossians,  the  word  is  a/ways  used  in  a  still  more  restricted 
sense,  namely,  as  designating  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  We  should 
be  glad  to  know  how  he  explains  Eph.  v.  32.  c  This  is  a  great 
mystery,  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  church.'  His 
own  exposition  is,  '  You  may  think  the  doctrine  is  strange,  but 
*I  assure  you  that  it  is  true!'  (Vol. iii.  p.  176.)  After  this  it  is 
almost  needless  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  attribut- 
ing 
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iag  the  aenje  he  mentions  to  all  the  passages  where  Abe  word 
occurs  in  the  Colossjans.  The  remainder  of  his  note  is  not  less 
.curious  than  the  part  which  we  have  examined :  but  we  have 
^neither  Toom  nor  inclination  to  dwell  on  his  assurance,  that  the 
terms  heaven  and  earth  signify  nothing  more  than  Jew  and  Gentile ! 
Vol.  iii.  p.  423.  The  Socinian  explanation  of  CoL  i,  16—31, 
M&W8  to  unite  every  possible  degree  of  peryerseness  and  abstjrr 
4&y.  There  is  a  well-known  argument  of  Bishop  Pearson  on  the 
mibject,  of  such  singular  aeuteness  and  closeness  as  to  resemble 
, mathematical  demonstration.  This  is  not  even  noticed  either  in 
Jhe  Improved  Version  or  Mr.  Behjbam's  present  work.  The 
.words  of  the  passage  are  thus  translated — '  For  in  him  were,  qre- 
,ated  all  thing?  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  the  visible  and 
the  invisible.'  Of  course  '  things  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the 
.earth/  as  usual,  designate  the  Jews  and  Gentiles;  but  we  may  defy 
all  our  reader's  ingenuity  to  divine  how  the  words  '  visible  and.  in- 
visible' axe  made  to  express  this  meaning.  We  give  it  in  Mr. 
^Belsfaanx's  words — The  Gentiles  were  invisible  because  they  '  had 
no  external  badge  of  communion  with  God*!  Mr.  Be^han^s 
singular  attachment  to  figures  appears  to  lead  him  to  a  very  fre- 
-queut  use  of  the  figure  called  nonsense.  But  on  die  supposition 
that  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  here  designated,  and  that  by  xt/&>, is.  re- 
presented, as  Mr.  Belsham  says,  '  a  glorious  and  happy  cbauge,' 
we  fthould  much  wish  to  be  informed  what  sense  is  tp  be  affixed  to 
the  passage.  The  Apostle  decidedly  says  roi.  urdyra  rot  h  toj*  S/>«»ofe 
,x«)  vA  nri  t$$  yifc,  thus  expressing  the  universality  of  the  Hturq. 
.Can  even  Mr.  Belsham  mean  to  say  that  all  Jews  and  all  Gen- 
tiles experience  the  glorious  change  of  which  he  speaks  ?  But, 
•further,  the  verb  used  is  in  a  past  tense,  exTurbi,  and  Mr.Belshani 
construes  it  '  were  created,'  though  he  very  quietly  adopts  the  pre- 
text form  in  his  paraphrase.  Again,  we  must  ask  if  even  he  can  be 
absuFd  enough  to  suppose,  that  the  Apostle  spoke  of  ail  Jews  and 
all  Gentiles  as  having  been  subjected  to  '  a  glorious  and  ha,ppy 
change  under  the  new  dispensation'  at  the  time  he  wrote;  when 
xuost  of  die  Jews  had  rejected  it,  and  most  of  the  Gentiles  had 
never  beard  of  it?  In  fact,  Mr.  Belsham  contradicts  hiinsejf  in  the 
grossest  manner  on  this  point;  for  in  his  first  note  on  the  subject 
he  makes  die  new  creation,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  new  modelling  -of 
mankind,  depend  on  their  profession  of  Christianity. '  '  All  things 
are  created  in  him;  i.  e.  all  are  new  modelled  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  or  by  the  profession  of  Christianity.'  Does  he  mean 
that  all  the  Jews  and  all  the  Gentiles  had  professed  Christianity 
when  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  written  ?  Yet,  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  maintain  this  assertion,  or  to  disregard  the  most  com- 
plete self-contradiction,  all  his  arguments  fall  to  the  ground  at  once. 

u4  We 
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We  must  observe  that  Mr.  Belsham  in  this  note  quotes  five  pas- 
sages, Rom.  xvi.  2.  7, 8;  2  Cor.  v.  17;  and  Gal.  vi.  15,  to  show 
that  when  ly,  followed  bj  XpKrrw,  or  its  synonymes,  is  used,  a  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  followed  by  such  a  moral  change  as  may  be 
called  a  new  creation,  is  intended;  but  of  these  five  passages,  four 
have  no  reference  to  any  moral  change,  or  any  change  whatever,  as 
produced  t>y  a  belief  in  Christianity;  and  in  the  fifth,  (£  Cor.  v. 
17.)  that  meaning  is  only  introduced  by  the  words  xo**)  xr/<r*$.  This 
introduction  of  passages  merely  for  show,  is  dishonest,  and  cannot 
be  sufficiently  reprobated.  Mr.  Belsham  observes  in  the  Improved 
Version,  and  in  the  next  note  in  this  work,  that  no  creation  of  natu- 
ral objects  by  Christ  can  be  intended  here,  as  the  Apostle  does  not 
say  that '  the  heavens  and  earth  were  created  by  him,  but  things  in 
heaven  and  earth ;'  while  '  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and  earth  is 
uniformly  ascribed  to  the  Supreme- Being.'  Now,  though  Bishop 
Pearson  and  others  have  clearly  shown  that  the  words  heaven  and 
earth,  when  used  as  to  the  creation,  have  the  same  signification  as 
'  the  world  and  all  things  in  it/  we  willingly  relinquish  that  argument, 
as  Mr.  Belsham  seems  for  once  to  admit  an  intelligible  principle  or 
reasoning,  namely,  that  if  similar  expressions  as  to  the  creation  by 
God,  and  that  by  Christ,  are  found  to  occur,  it  will  be  right  to  as- 
cribe actual  creation  to  Christ.  We  will,  therefore,  just  mention  to 
him,  that  he  has  forgotten  how  often  in  the  Bible  the  creation  of 
f  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth*  is  ascribed  to  God. —  Exod.  xx» 
11;  Acts  xvii.  £4.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  God  is  said  fre- 
quently to  have  created  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  that 
here  the  same  expression  is  used  of  Christ.  The  premises  Mr. 
Belsham  cannot  deny — will  he  deny  the  obvious  conclusion  1  But, 
says  Mr.  Belsham,  the  Apostle  does  not  mention  either  animal? 
pr  inanimate  beings,  but  merely  states  of  things,  'thrones,  &c. 
which  are  only  orders  or  ranks  of  being.  It  must  be  a  singular 
obliquity  of  intellect  which  could  fead  any  man  to  argue,  that 
Christ  did  not  create  all  beings  and  things,  human  and  divine,  pre? 
cisely  because  he  is  said  to  have  created  all  '  orders  and  ranks  or 
conditions  of  being.'  Let  us  look,  however,  at  the  whole  sen- 
tence in  connection,  and  at  Mr.  Belsham'*  explanation  of  it.  '  By 
him/  says  the  Apostle,  <  were  all  things  created  in  heaven*  and 
in  earth,  visible  anrf  invisible,  whether  throne*,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers,  all  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him, 
for  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist/  This 
means,  says  Mr.  Belsham,  '  that  all  things  were  new-modelled 
by  the  profession  of  Christianity,  both  amongst  Jews  and  Gen- 

*  Eisner  lias  shown  in  the  roost  satisfactory  manner,  that  rovrny**  has  here  the  wean- 
ing of  crcution.    Indeed  this  Is  abundantly  clear  from  Schleusner. 

tiles, 
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tiles,  among  those  who  had  a  badge  of  relation  to  God,  and  those 
who  had  none;'  that  'all  apostles  and  evangelists  receive  their 
commissions  from  him ;'  that '  he  is  the  medium  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation of  the  renovation  of  the  moral  world;'  that '  all  things  were 
marie  to  be  governed  by,  and  reward  his  obedience  and  sufferings, 
by  the  unspeakable  delight  which  he  feels  at  having  been  honoured 
at  Ae  medium  of  accomplishing  God's  purposes/  and  that  '**  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  church  are  united  by  him  !'  We  would  ask, 
whether  there  is  any  verse  in  the  New  Testament  of  which  this 
may  ttot  be  produced  as  an  explanation,  with  the  same  reason  as  of 
the'vertfe  before  us?  Let  any  one,  after  reading  it,  look  at  the 
plain  translation  of  the  passage  in  our  version,  presenting  a  clear 
and  luettf  sense,  supported  by  the  natural  construction  and  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  by  the  ancient  fathers,  and  by  every  rational  com* 
mentator  in  modern  times,  and  he  wiH  then  be  able  to  decide 
whether  there  may  not  be  something  '  more  remote  from  the 
Apostle's  meaning  than  that  interpretation/  however  strongly 
Mr.  Belsham  may  be  inclined  to  deny  it. 

To).-  iv.  p.  196.  In  1  Tim.  ii.  15,  where  the  Apostle  shows 
the  superiority  of  man  to  woman,  by  referring  to  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory of  die  creation  of  both,  Mr.  Belsham  takes  occasion  to  repro- 
bate the  Apostle,  not  only  for  his  arguments,  but  for  his  illiberality. 
f  Hfts  argument  is  of  no  great  weight ;  and  the  degrading  subjection 
of  tfcur  female  sex,  common  in  the  East,  which  the  Apostle  seems  to 
favour,  is  neither  consistent  with  wisdom,  with  justice,  nor  with 
the  liberal  spririt  of  modem  times*  1  f  the  pleasure  of  finding  fault 
with  an  Apostle  were  not  too  great  to  be  renounced,  Mr.  Belsham 
might  just  be  reminded,  that  St.  Paul,  least  of  all,  deserves  to  be 
blamed  for  any  undue  depression  of  the  female  sex.  It  is  he 
who  talks  of  the  believing  wife  converting  the  unbelieving  hus- 
band ;  who  praises  the  faith  of  the  female  converts ;  who  extols 
Lais  and  Eunice,  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  faith  of 
Timothy ;  who  wishes  the  elder  widows  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  church!  At  the  end  of  his  note,  Mr.  Belsham 
resolves  to  break  a  lance  with  the  Apostle,  and  exhibit,  in  the 
shape  of  an  argument  of  his  own,  how  very  poor  a  reasoner,  in 
comparison  with  the  moderns,  St.  Paul  was.  Even  admitting, 
says  he,  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation, '  the  Apostle's  argument  would  be  very  precarious.  If 
the  priority  of  Adam's  creation  proves  his  superiority  to  Eve,  the 
priority  of  the  creation  of  the  brutes  would  prove  their  superio- 
rity to  Adam/  We  would  beg  just  to  hint,  that  the  Apostle  has  in 
view  a  circumstance  which  (strange  to  say)  has  escaped  the  superior 
acuteness  of  his  antagonist.  The  writer  of  the  history  of  the  cre- 
ation ('  commonly  caikd  the  Mosaic/  as  Mr.  Btlshatn  says)  men- 
tions 
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iio*8  that  Eve  was  formed  out  of  Adam,  and  was  therefore  jthe  de> 
•jrhred  and  inferior  being;  but  we  never  heard'  that  Adam  *»s 
formed  out  of  the  brutes. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  248.  The  extraordinary  note  here  is  on  the  eld  sub- 
ject of  the  Angels.  Mr.  Belsham  has  told  us  just  above  (iii.  p*467«) 
that  angel  denotes  *  any  instrument  of  Providence/  and  that  the 
Archangel  mentioned  as  sounding  the  trumpet  on  the  day  of  jodgr 
.ment  is  only  'the  principal  officer  for  the  occasion/ or,  'a»¥te 
•ay,  principal  herald  at  arms,  &c/  and  here  he  delivers  a  violent 
tirade  against  all  persons  wlio  profess  to  know  any  thing  about  angek, 
*of  whose  existence  even  we  have  no  certain  iuformatio«----\vho, 
if  they  exist  at  all,  in  all  probability  know  as  little  of  what  is  ipase- 
ing  in  this  diminutive  planet  as  we  know  of  them/  We  trust  that  ta 
Mr.  Belshain's  next  performance  he  will  be  so  kind  m  to  inform  us 
what  diameter  will  entitle  a  planet  to  the  notice  of  the  angeb. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  it  cannot  be  quite  unknown  to  Mr.  Ekfaham 
that  God  sent  a  Being  into  this  diminutive  planet,  whoai  even  he 
allows  to  be  exalted  now  beyond  any  created  being,  we  shall. ven- 
ture to  believe  that  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  the  angels, 
his  servants  and  ministers, '  may  know  something  about  and  even 
iiave  some  concern  with  this  diminutive  world  and  its  inhabitants.9 
The  remainder  of  the  note  is  even  yet  more  strange.  Mr.  Belsham 
confesses  that  every  commentator  differs  from  him  and  believes  the 
Apostle  to  refer  to  a  superior  class  of  beings ;  even  his  favourite 
authorities  desert  him,  as  he  fairly  informs  us — *  Erasmus,  Gra- 
ting, Crellius,  Schlichtingius,  Whitby,  Benson,  Newcowe,  Wake- 
, field,  Rosenmuller,  &c. — Dr.  Priestley  himself  (proh !  nef as) swims 
with  the  stream.'  But  all  this  does  not  move  Mr.  Belsham. 
Regardless  of  the  only  sensible  argument  in  his  own  book,  viz. 
.that  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  could  not  possibly  escape  every 
interpreter,  ancient  and  modern,  he  accounts  for  '  the  great  and 
universal'  mistake  by  quietly  saying  that  the  early  commentators 
•thought  *  Christ  a  great  Superangelic  Being,  and  therefore  naturally 
enough  imagined  that  the  Apostle  referred  to  Angels/  while  '  those 
•critics  of  modern  days,  who  entertain  more  correct  notions  of  the 
, person  of  Christ  (modest  Mr.  Belsham  !)  easily  discern'  the  supe- 
riority of  bis  explanation. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  337.  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  Mr.  Belsham  rejects  the  word 
xai  in  this  passage,  (all  Scripture  is  given  of  God  and  is  profitable, 
&c.)  though  found  in  every  MS.  in  existence,  except  one;  and  that 
not  one  of  the  better  class.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Griesbach 
gives  the  readings  of  near  300  MSS.,  and  little  more  will  be  wanted 
to  fix  Mr.  Belshain's  character  as  a  biblical  critic.  But  he  says  that 
if  xai  is  inserted,  the  Apostle  does  not  define  what  Scripture  is  in- 
spired, and  '  that  it  is  bard  to  believe  he  could  make  so  palpably 

erroneous 
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i*'dedaratiQn'  a*  that  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
WiU  it -be  believed  that  in  Abe  very  verse  before,  St.  Paul 
psnises  Timothy  for  being  instructed  io  the  Ug£  yqipfjun*,  and  that 
tbare  Mr*  BeUhem,  instead  of  complaining  of  the  indefiiiiteness  of 
the  phrase,  gives  us  a  long  note  from  Dr.  Priestley,  explaining  it 
of €  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ju  general  ?  That  yp&Qn  hi  v.  16,  and 
yyy/tfkfmin  v.  15  do  not  refer  to.  the  same  books,  we  conceive 
the!  no  nam  in  bis  senses  could  assert,  for  the  whole  of  v.  16  is 
jMMfloaijacificd  with  any  thing  preceding,  except  the  words  Uq»  ypcj* 
jurat  in  v.  1$.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  feared  that  St.  Paul  was 
so  palpably  wrong  as  to  assert  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  gfcae- 
reliy  were  inspired  by  God.*  Mr.  Belsham  however  insists  that 
die  Apostle  only  intended  the  Prophetic  writings,  which,  *  if 
gamin*,  are  unquestionably  inspired.'  If  genuine  J  Is  the  next 
step  towards  Deism  to  be  the  rejection  of  prophecy  f  We  wish 
Mr.  Bekbam,  or  some  one  capable  of  it,  would  speak  out,  for  we 
•re  amazed  at  this  insinuation,  and  really  have  no  conception  of 
Ibe  circumstances  which  can  have  raised,  even  in  an  Unitarian  mind, 
amy  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  prophetic  writings.  We  ob- 
serve, indeed,  through  the  whole  of  the  work,  a  strong  tendency  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  to  pro- 
ceed.— Why  does  Mr.  Belsham  restrict  the  Apostle's  term  to  the 
prophetic  writings?  Only  because  in  verse  15  it  is  said  that  the 
*  Scriptures  could  make  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus,'  or,  as  Mr.  Belsham  says,  because  they  contained  proofs  of 
the  divine  mission  of  Christ.  The  five  books  of  Moses,  and  the 
Jwhole  system  of  the  Jewish  law,  with  the  prophecies  and  promises 
<vthicb  they  contain,  though  of  equal  importance  in  establishing  die 
nature  and  character  of  Christ,  are  omitted  for  the  best  Unitarian 
reasons. 

Mr.  Belsham  *s  explanation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
,tbe  master-piece  of  all  his  works  as  a  theological  critic.  His 
object  is  to  negative  his  author's  sense,  and  to  prove  that  he  does 
not  mean  what  he  asserts  that  he  does.  One  great  aim  of  the 
-author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  it  would  appear  from 
his  own  statements,  is  to  institute  a-  comparison  between  Christ  in 
his  character  as  a  High  Priest  and  those  under  the  Levitical  law. 
Mr.  Belsham  assures  us  (pp.  496  and  547)  that  Christ  was  no  more 
a  high  priest  than  he  was  a  husbandman,  and  that  it  is  only  in  a  loose 
.and  figurative  sense  that  he  can  be  said  to  be  a  priest  at  all !  This 
point  being  settled,  we  are  a  little  surprized  to  find  (p.  55*2)  that 
.Christ  had  various  ceremonial  sins,  which  required  expiation,  in  order 
to  his  becoming  a  real  high  priest.  We  are  therefore  to  understand 
t*  r  -1  "  ~~  ' 

•  SeeiJso  Dr.  Blomfield'j  DiwertaUon,  p.  1*5. 

that 
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that  Christ  is  only  figuratively  called  a  priest,  but  that  he  was  acta* 
ally  purified  from  his  ceremonial  defilements  in  order  to  become  so. 
Thus  he  was  not  a  priest  and  yet  he  was  a  priest,  a  statement 
which  may  be  very  intelligible  to  Mr.  Belsham,  but  we  do  not  un- 
derstand one  word  of  it.  This  strange  blundering  and  alternating 
between  figure  and  fact  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  commen- 
tary; and  while  one  verse  is  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
reality  of  Christ's  priesthood,  the  neit  we  are  told  is  utterly  non- 
sensical, if  that  priesthood  is  not  understood  in  a  figurative  sense. 
He  tells  us  (p.  556)  that  the  majority  of  commentators  having 
understood  in  a  literal,  what  was  intended  in  a  symbolical  sense, 
have  run  into  the  most  unaccountable  and  unintelligible,  not  to  say 
absurd,  doctrines  concerning  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  &c;  and  a 
little  farther  (p.  574),  he  says,  that '  Christians,  by  interpreting  lite^ 
tally,  what  the  author  meant  figuratively,  pervert  his  meaning,  and 
on  their  mistake  erect  a  fabric  of  absurd  and  mischievous  opinions/ 
But  in  good  truth  the  commentators  have  little  reason  to  hope  for 
mercy,  when  the  Apostle  meets  with  none — for  the  explanations 
which  he  offers  of  the  various  types  of  Christ  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Old  Testament  incur  Mr.  Belsham's  decided  reprobation. 
The  following  passage  is  only  one  out  of  many  to  the  same-  par- 
pose. 

'  We  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  remark,  in  the  course  of  this 
epistle,  how  frequently  the  writer  rests  bis  argument  upon  the  ambi- 
guity of  words,  and  reasons  from  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which, 
in  their  primary  sense,  bear  no  relation  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse. 
This  mode  of  reasoning  is  evidently  inconclusive,  and  in  the  present 
enlightened  age  is  altogether  discarded  ;  but  it  was  admired  and  ap- 
proved in  the  age  when  this  epistle  was  written,  and  was  probably  welt 
adapted  to  the  crude  conceptions  and  to  the  inveterate  prejudices  of 
the  simple  and  illiterate  Hebrews. 

*  The  paragraph,  which  we  are  now  about  to  consider,  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  that  kind  of  loose,  allegorical,  and  verbal  reasoning  to 
which  I  alluded.  The  design  of  the  writer  is  sufficiently  obvious;  so 
likewise  is  the  weakness  and  inconclusiveness  of  his  argument/ 

Sometimes,  indeed,  Mr.  Belsham  is  so  kind  as  to  apologize  for 
the  Apostle's  reasoning,  and  tell  us  (p,  508)  that  he  is  the  more 
excusable  for  his  fancies  as  to  the  allegorical  meaning  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  the  taste  for  allegorizing  was  not  his  particular  error, 
but  that  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Nothing  can  be  more 
amusing  than  the  quiet  and  easy  way  in  which  Mr.  Belsham  as- 
sumes that  the  Apostle  was  a  mere  fanciful  writer ;  and  that  we 
are  advanced  to  an  era  of  light,  when  such  folly  could  not  be  tole- 
rated. These  assumptions,  be  it  remembered,  are  wholly  arbitrary ; 
Mr.  Belsham  does  not  believe  what  the  literal  sense  of  the  Apostle1* 
words  would  convey,  therefore  they  cannot  admit  any  such  inter- 
pretation. 
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pretatton.  But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  adaptations  of  the  Hebrew 
Scripture  that  Mr.  Belsham  assures  us  that  the  Apostle's  meaning 
is  not  what  his  words  express.  He  is  still  more  positive  on  the 
subject  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  After  telling  us  (p.  584)  that 
'  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  spotless  victim,  extends  its  purifying  in- 
fttence  even  to  a  voluntary  act;'  '  that  the  sanctuary  in  heaven 
(592)»  where  our  great  High  Priest  officiates,  was  consecrated  by 
the  blood  of  a  far  more  excellent  victim,  that  is  of  Christ  him- 
self;' that  (p.  597)  '  he  died  a  voluntary  sacrifice  for  all  mankind;' 
and  '  that  he  is  now  gone  into  the  celestial  sanctuary  as  our  High 
Priest  to  present  his  offered  blood;'  Mr.  Belsham  assures  ns 
(p.  546)  that  instead  of  Christ  being  a  victim  slain  for  the  sins 
^ef  the  world,  '  as  some  strangely  maintain/  all  these  expressions 
only  mean  that  '  Jesus  is  the  surety  of  the  Gospel  covenant,  first 
because  his  mission  is  a  proof  and  pledge  of  the  Divine  mercy,, 
and  secondly  because  his  death  was  the  seal  of  the  Evangelical 
promise'!  We  would  fain  ask  by  what  medium  are  we  to. 
communicate  with  persons  who  maintain  such  propositions,  be- 
cause it  appears  perfectly  evident  that  words  must  be  entirely, 
useless  for  that  purpose,  as  they  cannot  possibly  use  them  in  the 
same  sense  that  we  do?  Dying  as  a  victim,  with  them  does  not 
mean  what  we  understand  by  the  expression,  but  designates  be- 
coming a  surety  and  ratifying  an  agreement.  In  the  same  way,  in 
p.  540,  Mr.  Belsham  draws  a  long  parallel  between  the  Levilical 
sacrifices  and  that  of  Christ,  stating  that  ( I)  c  The  great  sacrifice, 
of  atonement  required  annual  repetition — (2)  The  Levitical  priest 
was  obliged  annually  to  offer  a  sacrifice  for  himself — (3)  The  priest 
was  ntortsj ;'  while  (I)  '  The  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  equal  to  all 
the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  and  consecrated  himself  and  his  followen 
once  for  all.  ($)  The  High  Priest  is  perfect.  (3)  He  is  immortal, 
and  being  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  He  is  ever  present  in  the  celes- 
tial Holy  of  Holies,  interceding,  i.  e.  officiating,  as  a  priest,  in  the. 
most  holy  place,  so  that  the  benefits  of  bis  redemption  extend  to 
every  believer  through  every  age.'  Yet,  says  Mr.  Belsham  in  the 
next  sentence, '  all  the  while  this  means  nothing  more  than  that 
die  Christian  dispensation  relieves  those  who  obey  it,  from  the  yoke, 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices  of  the  law,  that  it  requires  nothing  but  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  is  intended  to  last  for  ever.'  Again,  even 
more  strongly,  (p.  563)  Mr.  Belsham  tells  us  '  that  the  blood  of 
Christ  purifies  the  conscience  from  dead  works  and  from  voluntary 
acts  of  sin,  and  that,  being  offered  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  it 
released  the  Jew  from  the  sin  of  renouncing  the  old  covenant,  ob- 
tained the  pardon  of  the  transgressor,'  &c.  &c,  and  then  adds, '  Ail 
that  the  writer  really  means  is,  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  being 
ended  by  the  death  of  Christ,  all  who  believe  are  now  released 

from 
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from  the  obKgvtkm  of  the  ceremonial  tow.9  Before  we  can  argue* 
to  any  purpose  with  a  party  who  make  suck  assertions,  wo  mast 
meet  on  neutral  ground,  exchange  powers,  add  agree  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  we  are  to  use*  As  things  are,  Mr*.  Belsbarm'* 
mass  of  doctrinal  notes  oaf  the  Hebrews  is  perfectly  inc<w*preben- 
siMe  to  the  uninitiated,  as,  after  reading  page  upon  page*  in  whiefc 
we  are  assured,  in  every  varied  form  of  expression,  that  Christ  died 
as  a  victim,  and  offered  up  bis  blood  for  mankind,  wte«re«ssure# 
(p,  61 1)  that  *  such  an  idea  never  crossed  the  mind  of  the  writer,* 
who  merely  indulged  his  fancy  by  running  a  parallel  between  the* 
Christian  and  Mosaic  dispensations. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  550*  ch.  vh\  £7.  Mr.  Bekham  of  course  strongly  ian 
sisls  on  the  old  Socinian  explanation  of  this  passage,  via.  that  Christ 
il  here  represented  as  having  offered  a  sacrifice  for  his  oww  siney 
us  well  as  those  of  the  people.  But  bis  argument  rests  o*  hi* 
usual  arbitrary  assumptions)  viz.  that  sacrifices  were  never  iotenAsd 
to  expiate  moral  (p.  55$.  note)  but  ceremonial  offences,  amk 
that  our  Lord  was  ceremonially  disqualified  for  becoming  a  prieety 
by  not  being  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  etc,  and  was  therefore  cow*-* 
polled  to  consecrate  himself  for  the,  priestly  office  by  hit  oww 
blooo\  Now  the  interpretation  is  wrong,  and  tfre  argument  is  atitt 
more  so.  Tt  is  wholly  untrue/  that  there  were  no  sacrifices  for 
moral  transgressions.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  untrue  th*t  the* 
sing  described  Heb.  ix.  7.  are,  as  Mr.  Belsham  says,  merely  sin» 
of  ignorance,  or  involuntary  transgressions.  His  own  great  au- 
thority, Schleusner,  expressly  reprehends  Kel  for  making  uyv*-> 
r^avot.  represent  only  sins  of  ignorance :  and  he  and  many  other 
writers  show  clearly,  from  an  adduction  of  passages^  that  iky*>it*\8 
used  of  sin  in  general,  and  that  the  LXX  use  it  frequently  to  trans- 
late words  of  the  most  positive  meaning  in  Hebrew.  Thus  Psalm* 
xtv*  7.  wb,  and  Genesis  xxviii.  10.  t>am  are  translated  by  thfe 
word*   •  ftosennriHler  again,  another  favourite  of  Mr.  Belsbamy 

Bbves  at  length  that  uyvoeoo  and  r?Jt>  (the  word  it  represents  itf 
eb>  ixv  7*  from  Levit.  xvi.)  extend  to  all  sins  not  presumptuous, 
ariri&ngt  that  on  the  day  of  expiation,  atonement  Was  made  for  fcH« 
sins  not  liable  to  capital  ptmishment.  The  first  IS  verses  of  Levi** 
ticus,  ch.v.  and  the  first  7  of  ch.  vi.  expressly  treat  of  the  expiation* 
•for  *  sins  done  wittingly ;'  and  the  latter,  in  particular,  of  the  atone-* 
merit  for  sins  of  lying,  perjury,  theft,  fraud,  and  extortion.  And* 
yet  in  the  face  of  ail  this,  Mr.  Belsham  boMry  asserts,  that  there' 
was  4 no  sacrifice  made  for  moral  transgression*/  This  assertion*' 
then,,  being  falsified,  let  us  look  at  the  whole  passage,  and  not  the 
$Tth  verse  alemi  as  Mr.  Belsham,  for  obvious  reasons,  choosey 
to  do. 
•  Such  an  High  Priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 

separate 
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separate  from  shiners*  atad  made  higher  than  thn  Heavens,  wfco  Aeeletb 
not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  fast  for  his  own 
sih%  *Ad  ttyen  for  the  people's;  for  this  he  did  once  when  he  offered  up 

himself/ 

When  ***  remember  that  sacrifice  was  ordained  for  nriral  tram*-  . 
gfsssien,  and  that  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  Jesus  was  undefiled,* 
or,  as  e*en  Mr.  Belsham  (carektdy,  we  presume)  says  in  p.  540, 
'foe  from*  all  stn,  ceremodiai  and  moral/  nothing  can  be  Wore 
obvious  than  that  there  are  here  two  points  of  contrast  between; 
the  Levitical  priest  and  Christ    The  first,  that  Christ  had  no  siir 
to  be  expiated,  while  die  Levitical  priest  was  obliged  to  atone  So*>  . 
his  own  ski ;  a  subject  before  insisted  on,  in  ch.  iv.  15.  ch.  v.  3* 
The  second,  that  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  sufficient  to  atones 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  while  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  dairy  re- 
peated*    Lknborch  has,  indeed,  stated,  with  great  truth,  that  the  . 
ik*f  the  opposition  in  verse  27,  is  between  the  one  sacrifice  eft 
Christ  and  the  many  of  the  Levitical  law. 

if  we  look  to  chap.  is.  7-  to  which  Mr*  Belsham  refers  as  a  re*  . 
petition  of  this  passage,  and  where  the  day  of  expiation;  is  ex- 
pressly referred  to,  we  find  precisely  the  same  opposition  between' 
the  yearly  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  Priest  and.  the  one  sacrifice  of 
Christ — but  no  ambiguous  expression  as  to  any  sacrifice  for  Christ's/ 
own  sin.  The  Jewish  priest  is  distinctly  said  to  offer  for  his  own: 
sifts,  font  Christ,  in  order  to  *  purify  the  consciences  of  his  servants 
from  dead  works.1  It  is  clear  also  that  in  this  passage,  the  27th 
vdse  cannot  be  taken  by  itself,  but  must  be  construed  in  connec- 
tion with  thfc  26th,  though  Mr*  Belsham  chooses  to  avoid  any  such, 
refeupce,  as  his  argument  would  at  once  full  to  the  ground'.  Mv« 
BeWpenv  farther  assumes,  that  on  the  great  annual  day  of  expiation 
at  least,  no  other  than  ceremonial  offences  were  atoned  for ;  and, 
witb.Sykes,  expkurts  this  passage  as  referring  to  that  day.  There* 
ii  an  awkward  phrase  in  the  original,  viz.  nuff  fy^gav,  Which  Mrv 
Belsham  gets  rid  of  by  die  following  note,  '**&'  ijfAsgav,  daily,  from 
tffiie<ft¥  ttme>  the  word  is  indefinite  and  often  used  for  time/  (W«\ 
presume  Mr.  Belsham  meant  to  say,  the  words  are  indefinite,  and- 
are  often  used  to  express  larger  intervals  of  time  than  a  day.)  *  The 
expression  is  used  equivalent  to  aar*  Mmnw  (chap.  x.  1 .)  every  year/ 
A  schoolboy  .would  blush  for  Mr.  Belsham— If  he  had  looked  into- 
*>  common  a  writer  as  Wolf,  he  would  have  seen  at  once,  *  Pbrasis> 
nmqttam  alio  sensu  qushn  pro  quotidie  adhihetsr.'  Except  Mrv 
Belsham  and  his  friend  indeed,  all  who  explain  the  phrase  in  an- 
other way  than  the  common  one,  contend  from  John  v.  4>  dial  the 
word  Trr«y^ffy>jv  may  be  understood.  The  fact  however  is,  that 
Maimonides  expressly  relates  that  llie  High  Priest  did  offer  sacri- 
fice every  day,  morning  and  eveuing,  for  his  own  sin,  and  there 

can 
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can  be  little  doubt*  that  thiai*  *e.  sacrifice  <  for  the  Priest,'  en* 
joined  in  Lev,  vi.  20. 

VoL  iv.  p.  583.     We  believe  the  coroois  of  Mr.  Belsbam's 
absurdities  will  be  found  in  this  note.    Our  readers  will  bfve 
observed  lhat  he  has  confidently  contended  for  a  figurative,  sjfda- 
nation  of   the    whole   epistle;  maintaining   thai  the  great iM*r 
sage  relative  to  Christ's  priesthood,  from  chap.,  i v.  13.  to  cha^k, 
ix.  J  4.  is  merely  a  fanciful  parallel  between,  him  and  tbe,L*wt*- 
tical  priests;  not  with  any  intention  of  hiuting  that  Cbriat  ivaa 
really  a  priest,  but  to  conciliate  and  please  the  Jewa  of  Unit, 
day,  who  had  a  taste  for  allegory !     Mr.  Belsham  in  conclusion 
informs  us,  that  all  the  writer  means  is,  '  that  the  Mosaic  di*» 
pensation  being  terminated  by  the  death  of  Christ,  believers  are 
released  from  the  yoke  of  the  law,  and  are  at  liberty  to  worship: 
God  without  restraint,  agreeably  to  the  mild  and  liberal  spirit  &t 
the  Gospel.9    We  are  told  that  Christ  is  superior  to  the  high, 
priests  ordained  by  Moses — that  his  priesthood  is  of  a, higher.' 
nature  and  not  by  right  of  descent,  as  he  was  not  even  of  the 
proper  tribe — that  he  is  a  minister  of  the  true  sanctuary— that 
be  entered  into  a  holy  place,  of  which  the  holy  of  holies  was  ophrf 
4  type — that  the  sacrifice  he  offered,  was  his  own  hloooL  whi$h. 
was  more  efficacious  than  that  of  bulls  and  goats — that  he  Uvea » 
and  acta  as  an  eternal  high  priest  at  the  right  hand  of.Go4ft  apA 
after  reading  this,  we  are  told  that  it  only  means  that  theje^iajt, 
system  was  ended  and  a  new  one  begun!     Nothing  which. we i 
could  add  would  show  the  utter  madness  of  such  a  plan  of  inter*- 
pretatkm  in  a  clearer  light  than  the  simple  statement  of  it, — But  we. 
mtist  say  one  word  on  the  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  fofit$t 
between  Mr.  Belsham  and  his  masters  Crellius  and  Schlicbtiagius, 
In  their  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  so  far  are  they 
from  thinking  that  Christ's  heavenly  priesthood  is  merely  figura- 
tive, that  they  actually  allow  him  to  have  been  a  priest  on  earth ; 
for  (towards  the  end  of  the  third  chapter)  they  say,  that  the  princi* 
pal  part  of  his  priestly  office  was  performed  in  heaven — and  in. 
their  recension  of  the  Racovian  Catechism,  (in  the  Ifenopplitan1 
and  Stauropoiitan  editions,)  they  openly  confess  that  Christ  acted, 
as  a  priest  on  earth,  and  especially  on  the  cross.    It  may  be  euriojis. 
to  notice  that,  in  the  Racovian  Catechism,  previously  IP  tbair  re- 
cension of  it,  this  is  flatly  denied.*     The  question  is  the.saffw  in 
each  edition,  namely, '  Was  not  Christ  a  priest  before  he  asce^ed 
into  heaven,  and  especially  when  on  the  cross  V       ...     .      .♦  w, 
.  Answer  in  the  Racovian  edition —  . ,, ', 

•  He  was  not/  , 

Answer  in  the  edition  of  Crellius — 

'  He  was/ 

•  See  the  German  edition,  Racov.  161 X. 

Thus 
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iThus  it  appears  that  the  Ami^Trimtarhin  party  hfive  at  all  time* 
enjoyed  the  same  happy  degree  of  certainty  and  consistency,  as  they 
do  under  Mr.  Belsbam's  guidance. 

We  have  now  copied  as  many  passages  as  seem  necessary  to  giro 
our  tfeaders  some  notion  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  Mr.  Belsbam's 
annotations  and  explanations,  and  can  say  with  perfect  sincerity, 
that  we  have  not  invidiously  selected  a  few  casual  instances  of 
error  or  temerity  from  a  large  mass  of  valuable  matter.  Indeed  We 
are  well  aware,  that,  on  this  point,  Mr.  Belsham  will  entirely  agree 
with  us,  as  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  very  qualities,  which 
render  his  work  of  no  value  in  our  eyes,  are  exactly  those  which 
shed  the  greatest  lustre  on  it  in  his.  The  boundless  contempt  and 
rejection  of  the  authority  of  other  critics,  and  the  equally  bound* 
less  acquiescence  in  his  own ;  the  total  disregard  of  all  common 
laws  of  criticism  and  explanation,  When  affording  a  meaning  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  (Unitarian)  common  sense  and  reason;  the 
bold,  confident  and  unqualified  assertions,  the  neglecjt  of  all  adduc- 
tion Of  examples  and  authorities  in  favour  of  the  new  interpretation 
— 'these  are  the  very  qualities,  we  well  know,  which  are  absolutely 
necessary,  in  Mr.  Belsbam's  eyes,  to  constitute  a  good  and  liberal 
commentator ;  and  we  shall  therefore  do  him  no  injustice,  even  in 
his  own  judgment,  when  we  say  f  sui  nemo  ipse  tarn  similis,'  as  are 
Mr:  Belsham's  pages,  in  these  respects,  to  one  another.  If  indeed 
we  went  on  to  state  that  they  are  all  characterized  by  the  same 
rhnitation  of  reading,  and  the  same  scarcity  of  critical  knowledge, 
We  should  hardly  expect  him  to  contradict  us,  as  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  Unitarianism  to  depress  the  necessity  for  the  acquisition 
of  Scriptural  learning,  and  to  constitute  a  Pearson,  and  'a  plough- 
boy  of  sound  understanding/  judges  of  equal  authority  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture. — We  have  already  stated,  that  no  flew 
arguments  are  adduced  in  favour  of  the  various  hypotheses  of  the 
Unitarian  party,  respecting  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  mili- 
tate most  strongly  against  their  creed- — and  that  even  the  old  rea- 
sonings are  produced  in  the  weakest  and  most  inefficacious  manner; 
we  have  therefore  not  deetned  it  at  all  necessary  to  enter  on  the 
consideration  of  them,  as  we  conceive  that  they  have  already  re- 
ceived the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  answer.  But  the  tendency 
of  all  Mr.  Belsham's  works,  and  of  this  before  us  in  particular,  h 
to  show  how  idle  it  would  be  to  offer  any  answer  to  ;he  Unitarian 
arguments.  Every  body  is  aware  that  Mr.  Belsham  has  asserted 
with  the  most  unparalleled  calmness,  and  with  a  degree  of  confi- 
dence which  almost  inclines  us  to  believe  that  he  is  ignorant  enough 
to  make  the  assertion  with  good  faith,  thatiu  the  controversy  be- 
tween Horsley  and  Priestley,  Horsley  was  not  only  beaten,  but  was 
himself  satisfied  of  his  defeat.     It  might  be  supposed  that  it  would 

VOL.  XXX*  NO.  MX.  H  not 
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JPt.to  pomUe  tp  •ufpa^[tl^ioUqpislUy  of  tfii*  proposition;  but 
wh?n.(W*  4n4>  iff  the  preset  exposition  of  St.  JPauJ,  thftt  tie  13 

£  renounced  by  bis  expositor  to  be  a  miserable  reaspper,^a,nfi,.that 
e  not  only  quotes  .Scripture  loosely,  but  quite  mistakes  its  mean- 
ing; we  at  once  recognize  the  pQssibility,  which  we  had  before 
doubted,  pud  understand  the  perfect  fruitlessness  of  any  argument 
witlj  Mr.  Belsham*     When  it  is  once  established  not  only  that  B° 
preceding  critics  have  understood  the  meaning  of  Scripture;  t^at 
no  general  concurrence  of  the  voice  of  antiquity,  can  fix  it;  that no 
.  authority,  either  ancient  or  modern,  can  determine  it,  but  that  even 
the  arguments  of  the  Apostle  himself  are  idle,  and  false  and  falla- 
cious; that  although  he  sometimes  reveals  doctrines  by  inspiration, 
.  we  are  never  to  believe  that  he  speaks  by  inspiration,  unless  he  ev 
j  pressly  aqierts  i^  (a  case  of  the  rarest  occurrence,)  we  may  forego 
ail  hopes  of  convincing  our  antagonists.    The  x&  <rra>  is  here 
entirely  wanting.     Do  wc  appeal  to  criticism  i    The  appeal  is  re- 
jected,— Do  we  search  into  the  opinions  of  antiquity  ?    Their  opi- 
nions are  a  laughing-stock.     Do  we  finally  call  in  the  Apostlejs 
arguments  and  views  of  that  part  of  Scripture,  on  which  we  rest  our 
cause  ?     He  is  '  an  inaccurate  reasoner,' '  an  incorrect  writer, \  qqt 
*  a  profound  metaphysician/  and  '  probably  knew  no  more  of  tbje 
matter  than  we  do/     But  even  where  the  Apostle's  authority  js 
not  disputed,  he  is  denied  the  common  use  of  words,  and  |)ie 
most  strange  declarations  are  extracted  from  passages,  which,  j\e 
should  apprehend,  had  a  very  plain  signification,  and  can  present  pp 
other  appearance,  except  to  the  supporters  of  a  peculiar  syste,Q. 
When  Christ,  for  example,  is  said  to  be  higher  than  the  angels,  .we 
.are  told  that  the  obvious  meaning  cannot  be  affixed  to  the  passage, 
because  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  us  to  know  any  fhing  about  tup 
angels  (iv.  440) ;  when  it  is  said  that  God  makes  his  messengers 
spirits,  we  are  informed,  by  a  bold  prosopopoeia,  the  winds  are  repre- 
sented as  God's  messengers  (iv.  443);  when  we  read  that  Qirist  js 
.worshipped  by  the  angels,  we  are  told  that '  by  a  bold  and  sublime 
figure,  toe  former  prophets  are  summoned  to  do  homage  to  him* 
(i.  16.);  when  we  are  warned  not  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  are  told  that,  in  this  passage,  '  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  personified  and  said  to  be  offended'  (iii.  248);  when 
we  are  told  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow»  even 
of  those  under  the  earth,  we  learn  that  this  only  means  that  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  reveals  a  future  judgment  (ii.  345) ;  when  we  .find 
the  Apostle  expressly  asserting  that  to  Christ  is  to  be  applied  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  *  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  />apt 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  Stc'  we  are  told  '  that  the  immor- 
tality of  God  is  here  declared  as  a  pledge  of  the  immortality  of 
the  lungdom  of  Christ/    In  the  same  spirit,  every  possible  point 

in 
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m  dbpcrte   is  'assumed  as  ilecided  m  Mr.  BeMfcaVsi  favour, 
so  as  to  admit  of  no  farther  argument.    If  the  devil  is  mentioned, 
it  is  dear  that «  St.  Paul  only  alludes  to  an  existing  mythology/ 
(vol.  iii.  p.  18.)  and  *  gives  no  countenance  to  the  doctrine  Of  the 
existence  of  an  evil  spirit/  although  this  is  die  very  point  in  dispute ; 
if  his  -  mentions  heaven,  it  is  clear  he  could  not  mean- any  actual 
place,  because  'modern  discoveries  show  that  there  are  no  concen- 
tric circleain  the  air/  vol.  iii.  p.  330.    It  is  obvious  that  no  reply  can 
be  offered  to  all  this,  for  there  is  no  argument  to  combat ;  but  its 
place  is  supplied  by  the  most  astonishing  hardihood  and  Assurance 
of  assertion.    When  uo  other  artlike  wHI  avail,  Mr.  Belsham  ne-» 
cesanrily  pronounces  whatever  militates  against  him  to  be '  a  figure' ! 
Christ's  sacrifice  uniformly — see  Rom.  iv.  £4.  Eph.  ii. «;  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  (Rom.  ii.  £6);  Christ's  headship  of  the  church,  Eph.  i. 
Q&;  the  principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly  places  (iii.  2) ; 
ChristTa  ascension  (iv.  Id);  the  adoration  of  Christ  by  those  who 
are  in  heaven  and  on  earth  and  tracer  the  earth  (Phil.  ii.  9); 
Christ's  being  in  the  form  of  God  (Phil.  ii.  6);  these  and  number- 
less other  declarations  of  Scripture  are  all  *  figures/  and  therefore 
of  course  will  bear  any  meaning  which  Mr.  Belsham  may  choose 
to  put  on  them.    It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  contest  these 
points;  indeed  there  are  manifest  symptoms  through  the  whole 
performance  of  that  increase  of  prejudice  and  credulous  incredulity, 
which  are  the  natural  results  of  the  strange  habits  of  interpretation 
and  reasoning  to  which  Mr.  Belsham  has  so  long  been  accustomed. 
Ndtvrithttanding  this,  we  have  thought  bis  book  deserving  of  some 
notice,  as  containing  a  formal  enunciation  of  the  theory  of  jus- 
tification proposed  by  the  Unitarians',  and  as  proceeding  from  the 
pefsob  who  is  considered  as  the  coryphaeus  of  his  party :  but  the 
extracts  froni  bis  notes  will  show  that  if  Mr.  Belsham  ever  potv 
sessed  any  stores  of  argument  or  knowledge,  they  have  utterly 
disappeared;  and  that  their  place  is  supplied  by  a  repetition  of  the 
miserable  crambe  of  former  days;  by  assertions  which  no  one 
admits,  and  abuse,  which  no  one  regards.     We  may  pity  his  We*a> 
ness,  but  we  shall  not  waste  our  readers'  time  or  our  own>  by  any 
•aamination  of  his  future  criticisms. 


ART*  V% — Travels  through  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finmark  to  the 
North  Cape,  in  the  Summer  of  1820.  By  A.  de  Capell  Brooke, 
M.A.  .  London.  18£3. 

THERE  are  certain  prominent  features  on  the  earth's  surface, 
and  certain  operations  going  on  in  the  great  laboratory  be- 
neath it,  which  have  at  all  times  attracted  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, either  as  objects  of  scientific  research,  or  of  mere  cariosity. 

h2  The 
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The  pursuit  'of  die  former  has.  usuaDy  psoued.a  .source  rof  de- 
light to  those  who,  like  Saueaure*  Humboldt,. and  Earfe*  .have 
engaged  in  it,  white  the  results  hbve  afforded  instruction  to  others  ; 
but  there  b  a-  class  of  travellers  always  ready  to. undertake  .the 
arduous  task  of  toiling  to  *he  top*  ^mountains,  or  peoetratia^into 
the  depths  of  caverns,  for  n*  better  purpose  than  that  of , gratifying 
am  idle  humour,  or  of  having  to  say*  *ed  ioanoh£!'  A  traveller)  of 
-this  description  generally  meets  with  disappointment  at,  his  jour- 
ney's end;  and,  though  perhaps  less  candid  to.owq  it,  igijl  be 
very  apt  to  feel,  and  ezdaias,  with  Bruce,  when  he  stood  a&tbe 
Fountains  of  the  Nile^— '  I  find  despondency  gaining  gfoun&fast 
upon  me,  and  blasting  the  crowu  of  laurels  I  bad  too  rashly 
woven  for  myself:  I  begin,  in  my  sorrow,  to  treat,  the  inquiry 
about  the  source  of  the  Nile,  as  a  violent  effort  of  a  distamfNtced 
fttocy.'  - 

We  can,  however,  readily  conceive  the  head  of  the  Nile  and 
the  tail  of  the  Niger,  the  summits  of  the  Himalaya*,  and  the 
-Andes,  of  Teneriffe,  Heda,  JEtna,  and  Vesuvius,  .to  he  oftgects 
of  attraction,  both  for  science  and  curiosity ;  but  .we  confess*  it  is 
beyond  our  comprehension  how  the  sight  of  a  Weak  and  barren 
promontory  rising  a  few  hundred  feet  out  of  a  tempestuous  exugan, 
merely  because  it  happens  to  be  accounted  the  northernmost 
point  of  Europe,  should  possess  sufficient  inducements  to. tempt 
any  one  to  undergo  die  fatigue  and  peril  of  reaching  it;  especially 
since  it  has  no  longer  the  freshness  of  novelty  to  recommend  k.* 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  add  that  the  travels  of  Mr. 
de  Capell  Brooke  to  this  bleak  spot  have  been  productive*  of  a 
volume  by  no  means  destitute  of  interest  or  amusement,  written 
with  the  feelings  and  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman ;  and  if  it  shouk} 
be  found  to  contain  no  new  or  important  discoveries,  nor, beast 
much  depth  of  research,  it  abounds  at  least  in  glowing,  andy  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  faithful  descriptions  of  the  romantic 
scenery  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  in  striking  characteristic  traits 
of  their  hardy  peasantry.  Were  we  inclined  to  '  hint  a  faulty  it 
would  he  that  of  prolixity  and  a  somewhat  too  credulous  leaning 
to  stories  about  krakens,  sea-serpents,  and  antediluvian  whales. 

Taking  up  our  traveller  at  Gottenburgh,  we  accompany  him 
to  the  bleak  and  barren  mountains  which  environ  this  city  to  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles:  here  the  pine  forests,  which  are 
said  to  cover  nearly  half  the  surface  of  Sweden,  commence  at  a 
village  named  Lilla  Edet,  most  romantically  situated  near  the  falls 
*f  die  Gotha;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  its  collected 
— —  '  i  i 

•  To  My  Nothing  of  the  shipping  which  donUe  the  Cape  every  year,  it  has  beca 
visited  by  several  travellers. 

waters 
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waters  pf*4^t*tkemMv^ 

4  fctarfkv  toatings/  ht  four'sueeessiv*  fell*,  the  united  height  of 
wfek*  fe  tibtfu*  f  10>  feefc "  At  this  point,  a  canal,  consisting  of  a 
stirtea»*f  tacks  and  stake*' crt  out  of  the  solid  rock,  has  been  coa- 
strtifeted  1#MI  incted«M+  labour  wd  mgeiroity ;  by  means  of  which, 
a*  ttnfotefrtrfpajd'  navigation  is  opened  between  the  lake  Venero, 
about  forty  miles  farther  on,  anuVtheNortbSea.  This  lake  is  aboat 
WO  {Aoerfei  says'  500)  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  as  many  in 
brefedtb.  It  washes  the  walls  of  Lidkbping,  which  Mr.  Brooke  de- 
scribes as  delightfully  situated  amidst  pleasing  scenery;  but  be 
do«4<ttot  tell  us  whether  the  rums  of  the  magnificent  castle  of 
Leekib  stM  remain,  wkh  its  well  of  £00  feet  deep,  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock — a  work,  Olaus  Magnus  assures  us,  not  executed 
with*  iron  instruments  alone, '  but  by  flame,  which  was  daily  fed 
with  300  of  the  fattest  flitches  of  bacon,  successively,  day  by  day ; 
for  it  is  found,  by  experience,  that  nothing  will  sooner  penetrate 
the  hard  rock  there,  than  lard  and  hog's  grease.' 

The  good  bishop  further  informs  us,  that  on  the  very  top  of  the 
lofty  mountain  Kindakulle,  (which  Mr.  Brooke  says  rises  from  the 
wattes  of  Venern,  soars  above  every  thing,  and,  in  this  degenerate 
age,  is  productive,  we  believe,  of  nothing  but  snow  and  stunted 
mcfes,) 4  there  are  such  pleasant  boughs,  herbs,  and  fruits  of  divers 
kinds  (excepting  the  vine)  that  come  up  of  themselves,  not  more 
rare  than  sweet,  as  if  they  were  sowed  or  planted,  that  there  scarce 
can  be  found  a  more  delightful  place  in  all  the  northern  climates. 
There  is  a  sweetness  that  cannot  be  related,  and  that  is  multiplied 
by  the  concert  of  divers  birds,  except  the  popinjay.  That  most 
pleasant  place  is  known  to  very  few,  and  they  only  old  men ;  nor 
is  it  easily  to  be  discovered  to  young  people,  lest,  being  released 
from  more  severe  discipline,  they  should  cast  themselves  down  to 
all  pleasures,  and  would  hardly,  or  never,  be  reclaimed  to  good 
manners !' 

The  waters  of  the  Malar,  at  the  point  of  their  junction  with  the 
Baltic,  are  said  to  give  to  the  situation  of  Stockholm  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Venice :  but  the  small  rocky  islands  on  which 
the  former  is  built,  the  clear  transparent  river  which  runs  through 
the  heart  of  the  city;  the  steep  acclivity  of  the  hills  behind,  on 
which  houses  seem  to  stand  upon  each  other ;  the  forests  of  pines 
which,  descend  almost  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  spotted  with  villas 
in  every  direction,  must  destroy  at  once  any  similarity  between 
the  two  cities  beyond  that  of  being  both  intersected  by  water. 
Stockholm,  like  London,  is  deserted  m  the  summer  months,  when 
the  nobility  and  gentry  take  up  their  abode  in  the  neighbouring 
viHes,  many  of  which,  along  the  line' of  the  Malar,  are  beautifully 
romantic. 

H3  Mr. 
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Mr*  Brooke  observes  tb*t;the  Swedes  ha«e,pototoly  amcatoa*- 
ordinary  facility  of  acquiring  languages,  but  also  *f  speaking 
them ;  and  illustrates  bis  remark  by  saying  that  he  met  at  Stock- 
holm with  young  Jadies,  hardly  out  of  their  teens,  who  could 
speak/fro  differeat  languages  with-equal  flueaty ;  whilst  our  own 
countrymen,  who  are  unquestionably  the  greatest  travellers  #f 
any  nation,  can  hardly  make  themselves  understood  in  any  foreign 
language.  Theremarkis  not  new;  noris  the  fact  itself  (as  feres 
it  i»  admissible)  difficult  of  explanation.  A  living-  language  is 
most  easily  learnt io  die  years  which  follow  infancy ;  these^iu  Eng- 
land, are  generally  employed  in  acquiring  the  nidirneats  of the 
dead  languages,  the  study  of  which  hi  after-years  is  found  to  oc-» 
cupy  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time;  while  the  northern*  na- 
tions engage  but  little  in  die  pursuit  of  classical  literature.  But 
there  is  another  reason :  the  presses  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Russia  supply  so  very  few  books  in  their  own  languages,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  10  those  of  England,  France,  end  Ger- 
many ;  which,  being  of  more  extensive  use  than  their  own,  they 
find  their  advantage  in  learning. 

-  The  custom  of  taking  the  siesta  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  not 
confined  to  the  more  southern  latitudes;  in  Stockholm,  every 
tradesman  shuts  up  his  shop  from  two  till  four,  to  6njoy  his 
repose. 

'  An  Englishman,  who,  of  all  men,  is  most  on  his  legs,  unacquainted 
with  this  way  of  getting  through  business  in  Stockholm,  sets  out  at 
these  hours  to  go  what  is  called  a  shopping.  He  directs  his  steps  to 
the  principal  street  which  the  booksellers  inhabit,  and  knocks  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  U.,  which  to  his  great  surprise  he  finds  completely  closed. 
After  trying  in  vain  to  obtain  admission,  he  walks  over  the  way  to 
another,  fancying,  perhaps,  some  death  in  the  family  might  have  oc- 
casioned this  sudden  suspension  of  business.  He  finds  the  second, 
however,  the  same ;  and  should  "lie  go  to  a  dozen,  he  would  not  be 
more  fortunate.  At  that  time  of  the  day,  which  in  London  and  other 
large  cities  is  mostly  distinguished  for  bustle  and  business,  the  streets 
of  Stockholm  are  comparatively  deserted,  silent,  and  dismal,  from  the 
shutting  up  of  the  shops;  and  it  is  generally  not  till  between  lour  and 
five,  that  the  shopkeeper  again  re-opens  his  sleeping  shutters  to  admit 
the  light,  and  his  door  to  his  customers/ — p.  35. 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Brooke  set  about  his  preparations  for  a 
jpurney  to  the  North  Cape.  His  first  object  was  that  of  hiring  a 
servant  of  all-work,  and  he  soon  met  with  one  who  promised  to 
answer  his  purpose  in  the  person  of  a  dapper  litde  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Jean,  who  had  served  in  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  had 
been  taken  by  the  Cossacks,  and  sent  into  Siberia;  who'  could 
speak  six  languages  fluently,  could  shave  and  dress  hair,  deck  a 
table,  cook  a  dinner,  drive  a  chaise — in  a  word,  a  perfect  .Swedish 

La 
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L&Betur.  »With- tbm+mtmm Mu  Brooke  left  Stockholm  oath* 
19dtof  June,  and  plunged  at  once  into,  die  deep  and  gloomy  pine 
fctoesto,  fr*n»  which  uot  only  the  mys  of  the  sun,  but  every  breath 
of  wind  »  excluded.  "  Swarms  of  mosquitoes  assail'  the  traveller 
and  his  horses  in  these  close  and  dismal  shades ;  and  the  autms 
taraudiy  which  is  said  to  drive  the  Lapland  rein-deer  to  the  sea- 
ooasts,  (a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles,)  to  get  rid  of  ks  at- 
tacks, was  here  equally  ferocious,  and  followed  them  with  the 
most-persevering  malignity. 

;•  Extensive  tracts  of  these  forests  had  been  consumed  by  fire, 
presenting,  in  the  charcoal  coating  of  the  ruined  trees,  a  most 
(beany  and  desolate  appearance.  These  conflagrations  are  occa- 
sioned by  various  causes,  and  are  represented  as  very  grand  and 
terrific.  Linnaeus  was  caught  in  the  midst  of  one,  and  escapee) 
with  no  little  peril.  Mr.  Brooke  saw  only  their  effects;  but, 
with  the  help  of  the  Swedish  naturalist,  he  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion, which,  as  it  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style,  we 
subjoin. 

'  A  peasant,  after  smoking,  knocks  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe ;  far 
seme  hours  they  lie  smothering  and  concealed ;  by  and  by  the  rising 
breeze  fens  them  into  life  and  flame,  and  the  work  of  destruction  is 
begun*  Running  through  the  moss,  as  dry  and  inflammable  as  tinder* 
the  flame  meets  with  a  pine,  and  quick  as  lightning  ascends  it,  assisted 
by  its  resinous  juices.  In  this  manner  it  spreads  rapidly  through  the 
whole  forest,  which,  crackling  amid  flame  and  smoke,  presents  a  spec- 
tacle terrific  and  imposing.  The  distant  traveller,  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  sees  with  astonishment  the  singular  red  appearance  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  and  should  he  unfortunately  have  to  pass  through  the  burning 
forest,  he  will  And  it  very  difficult  to  avoid  its  threatening  fury.  Sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  falling  trees,  his  path  concealed  by  smoke  and 
flame,  he  stands  bewildered,  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  retreat. 
If  a  breeze  arise,  the  whole  forest  glows  ;  a  thousand  loud  explosions 
are  heard  around  ;  and,  should  the  gently  refreshing  shower  descend, 
a  loud  hissing  is  beard,  a  dense  smoke  creeps  along,  and  the  smother- 
ing flames  are  for  a  moment  repressed,  only  to  burst  out  afresh  with 
greater  fury.  The  tenants  of  the  forest,  driven  from  their  wild  haunts 
hitherto  undisturbed,  flee  before  their  irresistible  enemy  into  parts 
before  secure  from  their  attacks ;  and  bears  and  wolves,  forced  from 
their  accustomed  retreats  toward  the  habitations  of  man,  make  des- 
perate attacks  upon  the  cattle  of  the  peasants.  Few  spectacles  can  be 
conceived  more  fearfully  sublime,  than  a  conflagration  of  this  kind  in 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  north,  to  one  who  witnesses  from  the  moun- 
tain top  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  the  alteration  so  quickly  made 
on  the  smiling  face  of  nature,  at  the  approach  of  the  destroying 
element.*— pp.  41  —44. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  a  Swedish  post-house. 

"  At  iirst  sight  it'has  every  appearance  of  being  uninhabited.    After 

u  4  loudly 
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loudly  ycKi&mtwgfQMLfc  ^/totf.^r  hw4lor^l«k  fee, in  th#  aftmooa, 
the  noise  your  arrival  mo^es  prphabty  awakes  the  giutgx*msf  on  inn- 
keeper, who  is  taking  jus,- daily  «iafa .after, dinner;  and  #n,  looking,  out 
iu  his  night-cap,  and  seeing  it  to  be  merely  some  travellers,  tie  .quietly  , 
recomposes  himself.    Not  finding  any  person  coming  to  your  assistance, 
you  at  length  alight,  and  observing  a  door  open  you  euter,  and  find 
yourself  in  a  large  room" unincumbered  with  furniture,  the  ceiling  and 
warnscoat  of  deal,  wooden  benches  placed  around,  and  the  floor  strewed 
with  fir  tops.    This  is  the  selle  &  manger.    After  waiting  some  time,  a 
barefooted  girl  enters,  with  short  petticoats,  and  her  hair  twisted  toge- 
which  the  long  tails  of  the  carriage  horses  of  our  did 
d  to  be  plaited.    This  is  your  waiter  and  chanter* 
d  she  bears  what  is  deemed  the  balsam  of  life  in  the 
g  pours  you  out  a  large  bumper,  in  the  shepe.ofa 
med  snaps;  and,  if  you  do  not  feel  inclined  to  drink . 
lishment.' — pp.  45,  46. 

5  more  pleasing,  says  Mr.  Brooke,  than  jthe  green 
a,  where  the  fire  has  not  disfigured .  them,  a#d 
ot  so  compact  as  to  exclude  the  light  and  w* 
Linnaeus,  who  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  too  partial  admirer 
of  the  beauties  of  his  own  country,  talks  of  the  young  shoots  cof 
the  fir  '  illuminating  the  forests.'  In  the  open  patches  ar&abw 
dance  of  little  brilliant  flowers  interspersed  among  the  vacciuium 
or  whortleberry,  which  here  takes  the  place, of  our  purple  heaths. 
The  rapidity  of  vegetation  is  quite  wonderful.  '  One  day/ 
Mr.  Brooke  tells  us, '  may  behold  the  country  lying  torpid  in  the 
grasp  of  winter;  the  next,  creation  awakes,  every  herb  and  plant 
begins  to  shoot,  nature  looks  suddenly  gay,  and  the  forests  resume 
their  light  green  mantle/ 

Our  traveller  seems  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  peasaut  superior  to  that  of  the  English  one,  with 
all, the  disadvantages  of  his  climate,  the  real  poverty  of  his  country, 
and  the  wretched  and  scanty  food  on  which  the  former  is  obliged 
to  subsist.  He  admits  that  he  is  '  steeped  in  poverty  to  the  very 
lips  ;'  that  when  an  early  frost  cuts  off  the  whole  of  his  crop,  '  he 
finds  his  bread  in  the  heart  of  the  forest ;  and  with  the  bitter  bark 
of  the  pine,  beaten  till  it  is  reduced  into  a  soft  pulp,  be  continues 
to  support  existence,  living,  by  means  of  this  unpalatable  food, 
where  others  would  die.'  What  superiority  Mr.  Brooke  finds 
here,  we  do  not  clearly  see  ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  has 
fallen  into  the  common  error,  and  compared  the  English  labourer 
with  the  Swedish  small  proprietor, — a  very  different  description 
of  persons.  Mr.  Brooke,  however,  draws  his  inference  of  their 
superior  condition  from  observing  that  they  were  always  cheerful 
and  apparently  contented  ;  and  that  their  poverty  was  unaccom- 
panied with  misery:  '  during  the  time/  he  adds,  '  I  remained  in 

the. 
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the  Mrih  I  did  not  «©beer?e  a  hundredth  part  of  the  wretchedness 
sa  visible  in.  Ireland,  or  those  heart-rending  scenes,  that  so  con* 
tkwally  attract  the  eye  in  England.'  Not  to  reply  that  Mr. 
Brooke  never  saw,  we  presume,  the  peasantry  of  this  country 
'  feeding,  to  support  a  wretched  existence,  on  barke-brod,'  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  a  person  posting  (like 
Yprtck  and  his  pupil)  at  a  prodigious  rate,  through  a  strange 
country,  of  whose  language  he  is  totally  ignorant,  and  where  he  is 
himself  an  object  of  curiosity,  always  calculated  to  enliven  those 
vho  witness  it,  is  not  altogether  competent  to  draw  a  just  compa- 
rison, between  the  condition  of  the  people  of  that  country  and  his. 
own*  That  the  sequestered  Swedish  peasant  is  '  humble,  serious, 
and  devout,'  and  that  no  distance  nor  severity  of  weather  will  in- 
duce him  to  neglect  the  performance  of  religious  duties  at  the 
parish  church,  we  can  well  believe.  There  was  a  time  when  our 
own  peasants  felt  and  acted  thus;  but  a  change  of  circumstances, 
winch  we  need  not  here  detail,  has  produced  a  change  of  the  na- 
tional character  in '  this  respect,  and  exerted  an  unfavourable  in* 
finance  on  their  minds.  The  Swede,  exempt  from  such  circum- 
stances, finds  content  in  the  midst  of  his  native  forests,  and  suffers 
not  his  desires  to  soar  above  his  pine-log  cottage;  and  though 
often  pinched  with  poverty,  against  which  he  sees  no  relief,  he 
looks  forward,  with  humble  hope,  to  that  other  and  better  world 
to  the  attainment  of  which  he  knows  he  has  duties  to  discharge, 
that  no  doubts  nor  difficulties  are  suffered  to  disturb  or  interrupt. 

Next  to  the  pine,  the  birch  is  the  most  important  and  useful 
tree  to  the  peasant.  From  its  oily  bark,  which  resists  the  wet, 
he  makes  tiles  to  cover  his  cottage ;  inner  soles  for  his  shoes ; 
and  with  it  he  tans  bis  leather,  dyes  his  fishing-nets  and  sails  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  them  more  du- 
rable ;  from  the  wood  he  constructs  the  greater  part  of  his  furni- 
ture, and  household  implements,  and  it  also  serves  him  for  fuel ; 
and  from  the  sap  of  the  tree  he  extracts  a  liquor,  which  is  known 
to  us  under  the  name  of  birch  wine.  In  the  general  distribution 
of  this  useful  tree,  where  no  other  will  grow,  nature  has  been 
very  liberal,  as  it  is  found  to  the  utmost  northern  verge  of  Europe, 
but  diminishing  in  size  till,  in  the  highest  latitudes,  it  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  dwarf  shrub. 

The  bridge  of  Magnebro,  under  which  gushes  down,  through 
a  channel  of  broken  rocks,  a  very  rapid  torrent,  forms  the  frontier 
between  Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  here  at  once  our  traveller 
found  the  humility  of  the  Swede  to  be  exchanged  for  the  freedom 
and  boldness  of  the  Norwegian,  in  whom  he  observed  a.  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Swiss,  particularly  in  his  dress  and  habitation. 
At  a  small  village  in  the  valley  of  the  Glommen,  near  the  fortress. 

of 
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of  Kongsvinger*  the  coaatry  people  were  celebrating  the  ftast  of 
St.  John's  eve  (Sand  Hamdag),  singing,  dancing,  and  drinking 
most  immoderately.  *  In  the  house  where  I  lodged/  says  our  tra- 
veller, '  there  were  more  than  fifty  persons  of  both  sexes  in  a  state 
of  complete  intoxication,  yet  still  swallowing,  from  time  to  time, 
large  bumpers  of  brandy ;'  this  continued  all  night  and  the  next 
day ;  and  this  in  a  temperature  of  80°  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade 
and  1 10  in  the  sun !  Yet  this  is  your  harmless  fairy/  When  will 
travellers  learn  to  distinguish  natural  virtues  from  forced  ones? 
The  Glommen  serves  to  convey  to  the  Northern  Ocean  immense 
rafts  of  timber,  to  be  thence  shipped  off  to  various  parts  of  the 
world.  This  trade,  once  so  important,  has  of  late  years  been 
much  on  the  decline,  on  account  of  the  heavy  duties  levied  by  this 
country  in  order  to  encourage  the  importation  of  timber  from  our 
own  colonies.  '  » 

Notwithstanding  this  depression,  however,  it  appears  that,  as 
far  as  Drontheim,  the  face  of  the  country  exhibited  abundant  signs 
of  industry  and  plenty.  '  In  every  direction/  says  Mr.  Brooke, 
4 "the  small  farms  of  the  peasants  catch  the  eye,  showing  a  degree 
of  comfort  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  other  countries  :*  he  even  talks 
of  the  '  neat  white  curtains  made  of  coarse  muslin  or  gauze, 
which  give  to  the  windows  of  the  peasant's  cottages  so  spruce  and 
striking  an  appearance/  The  principal  food  of  the  Norwegian 
peasantry  is  rye-bread  and  sour  milk ;  yet,  in  spite  of  what  we 
should  consider  as  rather  meagre  fare,  they  are  said  to  be,  in  gene* 
ral,  remarkably  robust  and  healthy,  well -looking,  with  a  manly 
openness  of  manner  and  countenance,  which  was  the  more  ob- 
servable as  our  traveller  proceeded  northerly.  They  are  expert 
and  ingenious,  each  peasant  being  his  own  tailor,  shoemaker,  car- 
penter, joiner,  and  often  even  his  own  clock  and  watch-maker. 
Many  of  them  work  remarkably  well  in  silver,  brass,  and  other 
metals ;  and  at  one  place,  a  blind  man  acted  as  a  guide,  and  was 
sent  out  into  the  mountains  in  search  of  some  stray  horses. 

At  Breiden  our  traveller  took  up  his  lodgings  with  a  substantial 
farmer,  who  had  seventeen  children,  and  nearly  double  that  num- 
ber of  dependents,  with  whom  he  was  surrounded  like  a  patriarch 
•of  old.  On  looking  for  his  man,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
Mr.  Brooke  entered  an  apartment  that  had  been  the  kitchen  the 
preceding  evening,  but  was  now  converted  into  a  capacious  bed- 
chamber. 

'  On  opening  the  door,  a  scene  both  curious  and  strange  to  my  eyes 
presented  itself.  In  five  or  six  large  beds,  or  rather  wooden  cribs,  near 
twenty  persons  of  both  sexes,  perfectly  naked,  were  lying  together  in 
heaps ;  and  the  dark  copper-coloured  skins  of  some,  contrasting  with 
the  whiteness  of  others,  rendered  the  group  still  more  extraordinary. 

To 
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To  complete  it,  on  the  ground  several  tag*  pigs  were  enjoying  the 
sweet*  of  repose,  and  responding  with  drowsy  grunts-  to  the  snores  of,  I 
might  almost  say,,  their  fellow  swine*  The  singular  practice,  common 
to,  both,  sexes,  of  sleeping  devoid  of  any  covering,  is  very  general  in 
Norway.  The  chief  reason,  I  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  the  degree 
qf  heat  in  which  their  rooms  are  kept,  during  the  night  as  well  as  day/ 
by  their  stoves.  This,  at  the  same  time  that  it  renders  any  clothing, 
putting  decency  entirely  out  of  the  question,  both  unnecessary  and  in- 
convenient, enables  them  to  save  their  linen.' — pp.  119, 120.  . 

Our  traveller  had  now  to  cross  the  gres 
field,  in  which  he  succeeded,  without  in 
dangers  from  robbers,  precipices,  wolve* 
he  had  heard  so  much.     The  highest  point 
is  estimated  by  Von  Buch  at  4,575  feet ;  I 
hattan,  or  '  bat  of  snow/  so  named  from  i 
a  barometrical  measurement,  to  be  8,1 15  English  feet.    At  a  place 
called  Jerkin,  in  one  of  the  defiles,  a  crowd  of  peasants,  male  and 
female,  were  amusing  themselves  with  dancing  the  favourite  na- 
tional dance  called  the  Polsk,  which  they  continued  through  the 
night.    The  thermometer,  at  a  less  elevation  than  this  place,  de- 
scended at  night  to  four  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.    The 
distance  across  the  Dovrefield  is  about  sixty  miles,  and  it  took 
two  days  to  clear  it. 

Drontheim,  'the  last  city  towards  the  Pole/  (Mr.  Brooke 
says,) '  is  a  magnificent  town,  the  streets  spacious  and  regular,  and 
the  nouses,  though  entirely  of  wood,  gratifying  to  the  eye,  both 
from  their  size  and  the  neatness  of  their  appearance.'  Few  palaces 
can  vie  in  size  with  that  of  Drontheim ;  it  is  situated  in  a  fine 
street  called  the  Munk-gade,  as  wide  as  Regent-street ;  and  ter- 
minated at  one  end  by  the  venerable  cathedral,  and  at  tlje  other 
by  the  bay  of  Drontheim.  The  neighbourhood  is  highly  romantic 
and  picturesque;  and  the  falls  of  Leerfossen  and  the  lakes  of 
Jonsvandet,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  are  visited  by  all  stran- 
gers as  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity.  The  environs  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Brooke : — 

-  '  The  country  around  Drontheim  presents  nothing  like  the  appearance 
of  forest;  but  the  thick  copses  and  tangled  thickets  on  the  borders  of 
these  lakes,  and  the  beautiful  luxuriancy  of  the  vegetation,  made 
amends,  in  some  measure,  for  the  absence  of  the  deeper  shade  of  the 
pine.  In  some  parts  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  presented  itself  to 
our  steps,  in  the  matted  branches  of  the  dwarf  shrubs  interwoven  with 
various  kinds  of  creepers.  Sometimes  an  enormous  ant-hill  interposed 
itself,  nearly  the  height  of  a  man,  and  almost  approaching  in  size  and 
appearance  to  the  gamme,  or  hut,  of  the  coast  Laplander.  Nothing  can 
be  more  curious  than  these  really  gigantic  habitations  raised  by  so  dimi- 
nutive an  animal.     A  close  inspection  shows,  that  they  are. composed 

principally 
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principally  of  small  particles  or  bark  and  decayed  wobd;  JnteHniked 
with  light  soil.  The  approach  to  them,  Me  that  6f  a  populous  <*?fy, 
was  through  a  spacious  road,  more  thtttra  foot  in  \thfth*,  along  whk*h 
millions  of  these  liule  negroes  were1  hastening  heavily  to«ietf»<tfhile: 
others  were  setting  out  on  their  different  expeditions.  Frara  the  prin- 
cipal street  innumerable  little  alleys  and  avenues  branched  out,  which 
might  be  cmHed  the  suburbs  of  this  republic,  all  equally  crowded  with 
the  black  swarm  pressing  forward  with  signs  of  the  greatest  haste  and 
diligence.  These  ant-hills,  which  in  the  northern  forests  cannot  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  are  the  work  of  a  large  species  of 
black  ant ;  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that  a  discovery  of  modern  che- 
mistry should  long  have  been  practically  employed'  in  some  parts  of 
Korway  for  the  purpose  of  making  vinegar.  The  method  they  employ 
in  Nonanden  is  simply  this :  they  first  collect  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
these  little  animals,  by  plunging  a  bottle  partly  filled  with  water  up  to 
the  neck  in  one  of  these  large  ant-hills,  into  which  they  naturally  creep, 
and  are  drowned.  The  contents  are  then  boiled  together,  and  the  acid 
thus  produced  is  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  as  vinegar,  being  strong 
and  good.* — pp.  146, 147. 

Mr.  Brooke  remarks  that  from  Drontheim  the  horses  were  of 
a  different  description  from  those  be .  had  hitherto  met  with ; 
and  that  instead  of  the  weak  animals  of  Sweden  and  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Norway,  they  were  now  a  •'  strong*  bony,  short- 
backed  race,  of  a  dark  brown,  unspotted  with  white,  with  a  fine 
crest  and  flowing  mane :'  '  this/  he  adds, '  is  the  real  Norwegian 
horse,  remarkable  for  its  strength,  spirit,  and  beauty/ 

The  country  now  becomes  exceedingly  rude  and  romantic;  the 
coast  is  indented  with  deep  inlets  or  Jiords,  and  the  sea  studded 
with  innumerable  islands,  many  of  them  consisting  only  of  rugged 
barren  rocks,  apparently  shivered  from  the  continent,  or  at  least 
separated  from  it  by  the  washing  away  of  the  looser  materials. 
Mr.  Brooke  conceives  that  the  deep  striking  of  the  roots  of  the  fir 
and  mountain-ash  may  have  contributed  to  the  splitting  of  the 
rocks, '  occasioning  those  terrible  convulsions  in  which  an  entire 
village  is  sometimes  covered  by  the  ruins  of  a  mountain,  thus 
loosened  and  detached,' — and  that '  the  smallest  creeper  is  capa- 
ble of  causing  these  prodigious  falls/  True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  we 
sometimes  see 

*  What  dire  events  from  trivial  causes  spring — ' 
but  when  we  have  at  hand  the  powerful  agents  of  rain  penetrating 
into  the  fissures,  and  subsequent  frost  enlarging  the  dimensions 
of  the  fluid  thus  collected,  we  think  that  the  '  creeper,'  at  least, 
may  be  left  out  of  the  question. 

The  horned  cattle  had  now  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  their 

stead  were  seen  large  herds  of  goats  browsing  on  the  mountain*, 

1  or  feeding  on  sea-weed.    Their  skins,  Mr.  Brooke  informs  us, 
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art  jwamfactured  into  those  soft,  pleasant  and  dear  gloves,  which 
are  soW  in  the  $hops  of  London  as  l  real  Norway  doe*— no  mat- 
-\wh~-cr#&€  quod  habes-+-nnd  it  is  all  one  to  the  purchaser. 

Our  traveller  here  meets  with  a  regiment  of  Skaters  (SkicEZ- 
berx)  exercising,  not  however  on  their  skates,  as  there  was  neither 
'snow  nor  ice ;  but  he  tells  us  that  '  their  speed  is  astonishing •' 
that  '  they  glide  along  the  frozen  surface  of  the  snow  like  fight- 
nhi£,  and  go  down  the  steepest  precipices  with  inconceivable  ve- 
locity/ It  appears,  from  the  description  and  figure  given  of  these 
skates,  that  they  are  little  more  than  the  common,  snow-shoe,  six 
feet  five  inches  long ;  and  as  they  are  covered,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, with  seal-skin,  *  that  the  men  may  ascend  the  mountains  with 
greater  ease  and  safety,  the  hair  preventing  the  skie  from  sliding 
backward/  we  do  not  see  exactly  how  they  contrive  to  use  then! 
at  the  same  time,  as  skates  on  which  they  '  glide  like  lightning/ 

The  road  along  the  coast  ceases  entirely  at  Overgaard,  which 
consists  of  one  solitary  post-house,  kept  by  Hans  Barben,  mer- 
chant, fisherman,  boatman  and  farmer.  Mr.  Brooke  says,  indeed, 
that  all  the  roads  in  Norway  terminate  at  his  door,  and  that  from 
thence  to  the  North  Cape,  a  distance  of  700  miles,  the  only  means 
of  proceeding  is  by  boats.  At  this  spot,  therefore,  our  traveller 
woold  have  been  as  well  justified  as  the  three  Frenchmen  were, 
who  travelled  to  the  lake  Tornotresck,  in  setting  up  his  monu- 
mental record,  with  a  declaratory  inscription  of  having  reached 
the  end  of  the  world.* 

Having  procured  a  boat  and  six  rowers,  Mr.  Brooke  launched 
upon  the  deep, '  creeping/  as  he  says, '  closely  along  the  base  of 
giant  mountains,  whose  lofty  peaks  are  white  with  the  snow  of 
ages,  and  too  high  even  for  the  eagle  to  wing  his  daring  flight' 
On  the  left,  however,  or  seaward,  the  numerous  islands  and  rocks 
afford  a  good  protection  to  the  little  skiffs,  by  breaking  and  stay- 
ing the  fciry  of  the  waves  of  a  rough  and  tempestuous  ocean*  Ajt 
this  season  of  the  year,  however,  (the  month  of  July,)  the  weather 
is  generally  fine,  the  sea  tranquil,  and  night  unknown ;  and  such 
is  the  transparency  of  the  water,  that  the  bottom,  with  its  mimitest 
objects,  is  visible  at  the  depth  of  150  feet. 

*  These  three  Frenchmen,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  exploit,  set  up  the  following  in- 
scription on  the  •ommit  of  a  high  mountain : — 

Gallia  not  gemot,  vidit  not  Africa,  Qangem 
Hausimns,  Europaroque  ocnlis  lastrarimns  omnem ; 
Casibos  et  variis  acti  terraque  marique, 
Hie  tandem  stetjmus,  nobis  ubi  demit  orbis. 

De  Fercouit,  Do  Corberoo,  rtegnard* 
An.  1681.  die  *S  Aug. 
Regnard,  with  the  usual  accuracy  of  a  French  traveller,  says,  that  from  the  top  of  this 
mountain,  they  surveyed  all  Lapland,  the  Frozen  Sea,  at  far  as  the  North  Cape,  that  ts 
about  500  miles— and  all  tUa  beyond  the  spot  •  ubi  defuit  orbis.' 

4  Hanging 
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*  Hanging  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  with  wonder  arid  delight  I 
gased  on  the  slowly  moving  scene  below.  Where  the  bottom  was 
sandy,  the  different  kinds  of  asteriae,  echini,  and  even  the  smallest  shells, 
appeared  at  that  great  depth  conspicuous  to  the  eye ;  and  the  water 
seemed  in  some  measure  to  have  the  effect  of  a  magnifier,  by  enlarging 
the  objects  like  a  telescope,  and  bringing  them  seemingly  nearer.  Now 
creeping  along,  we  saw,  far  beneath,  the  rugged  sides  of  a  mountain 
rising  towards  our  boat,  the  base  of  which,  perhaps,  was  hidden  some 
miles  in  the  great  deep  below.  Though  moving  on  a  level  surface,  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  we  were  ascending  the  height  under  us ;  and  when 
we  passed  over  its  summit,  which  rose  in  appearance  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  our  boat,  and  came  again  to  the  descent,  which  on  this  side  was  sud- 
denly perpendicular,  and  overlooking  a  watery  gulf,  as  we  pushed 
gently  over  the  last  point  of  it,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  we  had  thrown 
ourselves  down  this  precipice :  the  illusion,  from  the  crystal  clearness 
of  the  deep*  actually  producing  a  sudden  start.  Now  we  came  again 
to  a  plain ;  and  passed  over  slowly  the  submarine  forests  and  meadows, 
which  appeared  in  the  expanse  below ;  inhabited,  doubtless,  by  thou- 
sands of  animals,  to  which  they  afford  both  food  and  shelter,  animate 
unknown  to  man :  and  I  could  sometimes  observe  large  fishes  of  singu- 
lar shape,  gliding  softly  through  the  watery  thickets,  unconscious  of 
what  was  moving  above  them.  As  we  proceeded,  the  bottom  became 
no  longer  visible.;  its  fairy  scenes  gradually  faded  to  the  view,  and  were 
lost  in  the  dark  green  depths  of  the  ocean.' — pp.  196',  197. 

In  proceeding  from  island  to  island,  our  traveller  is  inces- 
sant in  his  inquiries  after  krakens  and  sea-serpents,  and  especially 
the  latter,  concerning  which,  he  says,  he  not  only  received  accounts 
from  governors  and  other  highly  respectable  persons,  but  he 
brings  the  whole  church  to  vouch  for  its  existence,  bishops,  parish 
priests,  deans,  and  sextons.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  as 
little  agreement  in  their  respective  descriptions  of  this  sea-monster, 
as  was  the  case  when  it  took  a  plunge  across  the  Atlantic,  on  a 
-visit  to  brother  Jonathan.  Some  state  it  modestly  at  60  feet  in 
length,  some  160,  and  others  600  feet;  but  the  sexton  of  Maasoe 
assured  our  traveller,  that  it  reached  from  the  island  of  Mageroe  to 
the  main,  a  full  mile  at  least !  Mr.  Brooke,  we  perceive,  takes 
aH  he  bears  on  the  subject  for  granted ;  and  being  satisfied  of  its 
existence,  labours  to  prove  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  '  huge  Le- 
viathan' of  scripture,  and  quotes  the  41st  chapter  of  Job,  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  such  animal 
exists;  on  the  contrary,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  sea  should 
not  have  its  Boa  Constrictor  as  well  as  the  land;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  we  should  not  be  surprized,  if  the  American  and 
Norwegian  sea-serpents  were  nothing  more  than  a  line  of  gram- 
puses or  porpoises,  '  heaving  their  broad  bare  backs'  above  the 
water  on  a  calm  sunny  day,  for  it  is  on  such  only  that  this  Nor- 
wegian monster  is  said  to  make  its  appearance. 

A  bishopric 
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A  bishopric  in  Norway  is  no  sinecure.  At  Kobherdal,  our 
traveller  pet  with  the  bishop  of  Nordlauds,  returning  from  hi* 
annual  visitation  of  his  diocese,  which  extends  from  lat.  64° 
to  the  North  Cape  in  lat.  7 I*  10',  the  last  and  most  northerly 
church  (Kelvig)  being  in  lat.  71°  l'.  This  exemplary  prelate,  in 
the  discharge  of  this  part  of  his  duty,  is  said  to  perform  annually  a 
journey  of  750  miles,  wholly  in  boats.  Mr.  Brooke  bears  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  clergy  of  the  north,  as  a  serious,  devout, 
and  highly  meritorious  class. 

*  Living  in  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  church,  and  far  removed  from 
the  follies  of  luxury  and  thjs  great  world,  they  are  meek  and  humble; 
and  though  their  pittances  are  small,  the  stranger  always  finds  with 
them  a  borne.  Arduous  as  their  duties  are,  whether  it  be  to  brave  the 
storm,  qr  to  traverse  the  white  wastes  of  Lapland  with  sledge  and  rein- 
deer to  a  distant  parish,  perhaps  200  miles  off,  exposed  to  the  piercing 
cold  of  the  mountains,  and  liable  to  be  overwhelmed  constantly  with 
the  drifting  snow  which  blows  fiercely  around,  all  this  is  cheerfully  un- 
dergone by  the  northern  divine,  who  in  his  manner  of  life  may  be  pre* 
posed  as  an  example  to  his  brethren  in  the  south/ — pp.  313,  314. 

Prasten  Steen,  the  worthy  pastor  of  Carlsoe  and  of  Skiervoe, 
two  small  islands,  is  very  frequently  exposed  to  great  hardships 
and  danger  in  having  to  cross  thirty  miles  on  the  ocean  from  island 
to  island ;  yet  he  never  neglects  his  duty.  '  In  the  long  dreary 
night  of  winter,  when  the  cheering  light  of  the  sun  is  no  more 
teen  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  and  storms  swell  the 
main ;  then  it  is  that  he  prefers  his  duty  to  his  safety,  finds  no 
excuses  even  from  the  danger,  and,  entering  his  little  boat,  fear- 
lessly and  cheerfully  proceeds  to  the  performance  of  bis  sacred 
functions.'  Happy  and  contented  with  his  lot,  the  only  regret  he 
expressed  was  for  the  want  of  medical  advice,  and  instruction  for 
the  children.  ^ 

The  inhabitants  of  these  numerous  and  barren  islands  subsist 
of  course  chiefly  on  fish,  with  Various  kinds  of  which  the  ocean 
here  teems :  they  receive,  however,  a  few  articles  in  exchange  for 
it,  chiefly  from  the  Russians,  who  bring  them  from  the  White  Sea, 
rye,  meal,  hemp,  8cc.  The  principal  fishery  is  carried  oil  at  the 
Lofoden  islands,  where  the  stock  and  split  fish  are  prepared  for 
the  markets  of  Holland,  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  yearly 
produce  of  which  Mr.  Brooke  estimates  at  about  £  \  00,000  ster- 
ling ;  employing  about  5000  boats  and  25,000  men,  and  affording 
support  to  about  four  times  that  number*  The  females  are  not 
less  active  and  efficient  than  the  men  in  the  management  of  boats;. 
Two  girls,  one  not  exceeding  fourteen,  set  out  on  a  stormy  day  to 
an  island  seven  miles  off,  to  procure  rowers  for  our  traveller.  They 
returned  the  following  morning, '  drenched  by  the  waves,  almost 

exhausted 
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exhausts  by  4atig«e,  and  their  Kttlefcoat  nearly/  flkd  I  With  Water* 
after  buffeting  all  night  against  a  sea,,  on  which  many  a  man  waula 
be  afraid  to  venture/  By  habit  and* hard  living  tbeae  poor  girls 
lose  all  the  feat*  and  timidity  x>f  their  sex. 

Robust  and  hardy  in  their  constitutions,  they  become  as  strong  Irs 
the  men,  and  partake  cheerfully  with  them  in  the  hardships  of  a  fisher- 
man's life.  Exposed  to  the  merciless  blasts  of  winter,  and  the  pelting* 
of  the  storm,  when  the  day  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  night,  and 
darkness  overspreads  the  main,  they  venture  out  with  their  .faihew, 
husbands,  and  brothers,  in  a  small  open  boat,  frequently  fifty  titles 
from  land,  fishing  without  intermission  day  and  night,  till  they  have 
filled  their  boat ;  when,  making  their  way  to  the  nearest  island,  and 
discharging  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  they  again  return  to  their  labour, 
which  is  continued  in  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  winter.'— pp<  228, 
229. 

The  countless  multitudes  of  sea-fowl  that  frequent  those  frown* 
ing  rocks,  afford  the  islanders  abundance  of  eggs  during  the  sea- 
son of  breeding,  and  their  goats  snpply  them  with  milk.  The 
eider  duck,  the  female  of  which  plucks  her  own  breast  for  'the 
softest  down  three  times  every  year,  supplies  thern  with  qiiifts 
and  coverlets,  far  superior  for  retaining  warmth  to  the  thickest 
blankets;  and  no  Norwegian,  however  poor,  is  without  one.  The 
insulated  rock  named  Fugeloe,  which  rises  2000  feet  out  of  the 
water,  is  so  much  resorted  to  by  the  feathered  race,  particu- 
larly by  the  puffin,  or  Greenland  parrot,  that  it  has  frequently' 
the  appearauce  of  being  covered  with  snow.  It  is  so  nearly 
perpendicular  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible  ;  yet  the  islanders 
contrive  to  get  at  the  puffins,  in  a  way  which  we  must  leave  Mri 
Brooke  to  describe : — 

4  The  manner  of  catching  them  is  curious,  being  by  means  of  small 
dogs  trained  to  the  sport.  The  puffins  sitting  together  in  prodigious 
numbers,  in  the  deep  holes  and  clefts  of  the  highest  rocks,  one  of  these 
dogs  is  sent  in,  which  seizes  the  first  by  its  wing.  This,  to  prevent  Its 
being  carried  away,  lays  hold  with  its  strong  beak  of  the  bird  next  t* 
it,  which  in  like  manner  seizes  its  neighbour ;  and  the  dog  continuing 
to  draw  them  out,  an  extraordinary  string  of  these  birds  falls  into  the* 
hands  of  t'  ~  wler.  They  are  taken  for  their  feathers,  which  are 
valuable.  plant  angelica  grows  on  this  rock  in  great  abundance, 

and  is  in  n  request  among  the  peasants,  who  are  very  fonil  of  it, 
and  have  m  e  reliance  on  its  qualities  as  an  antiscorbutic.  On  the 
top  of  the  1  5e  mountain,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  fowlers, 
who  bad  C  seen  it,  are  the  remains  of  a  whale,  lying  iri  the  sath6 
manner  as  on  the  mountain  of  Sandborh.' — p.  351.  '  '  *'•  kli"i 

Apropos  of  this  whale.  The  mountain  of  Sandhofti^wtaifer 
told,  is  upwards  of  3000  feet  high;  the  south  side  deScettffnlg 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  sea,  the  top  ending  in  a  peak  Covered 

with 
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fw  beneath  k,  is  not  said)  '  is  die  skeleton  of  a  w*»k  »a 
Mot  weU'^wrtbenbcated.'  No  eatbenttefetion,  however  is  given  5 
bat  ia  lieu  of  it,  h  is  asked  by  oar  traveller,  '  How  arawe  H9 
explain  so  singular  a  phenomenon?  Was  it  deposited  the*  at 
the  time  of  (he  deluge,  or  in  subsequent  ages  ?'  As  ire  pretend 
not  to  explain  nor  even  to  guess  how  or  when  the  skeleton  cams 
there,  we  most  be  contented  to  give  Mr.  Brooke's  reply  to  his 
own  questions,  in  bis  own  words : 

( If  we  could  suppose  the  former,  how  wonderful  does  it  appear  to  us, 
that  these  bones  should  have  lain  whitening  in  the  blast  on  the  top  of 
Sand  horn  ever  since  the  deluge,  a  period  of  more  than  4000  years! 
Perhaps  this  very  whale,  when  "  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep' were 
broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  Heaven  opened,"  roving  through  the 
flood,  may  have  lashed  with  his  huge  tail  the  sides  of  the  ark,  and  even 
beheld  our  great  antediluvian  ancestor,  Noah,  looking  "  to  see  if  the 
wattes  were  abated  from  off  the  face  of  the  ground." ' — p.  237. 

With  that  friendly  feeling  which  we  entertain  towards  our  young 
traveller,  we  hope  that,  in  his  next  volume,  which  we  understand 
is  forthcoming,  he  will  endeavour  to  rein  in.  his  somewhat  too 
lively  imagination,  and  not  take  for  fact  what  has  altogether  the 
appearance  of  fable ;  but  rather,  on  all  future  occasions,  follow 
the  prudent  and  pithy  advice  of  that  respectable  old  lady,  Mrs* 
Glasse, — '  first  catch  your  fish.9  Having  accomplished  this  in* 
dispeusable  object,  Mr.  Brooke  will  then  be  at  liberty  to  dress  up 
the  antediluvian  whale  to  bis  own  taste.  Not  to  '  catch  the 
fish'  was  the  more  unpardonable  here ;  as,  by  his  own  account, 
'  the  peak  might  be  reached  from  the  north  side.' 

Our  traveller  had  frequently  heard  strange  stories  of  that' singu- 
lar animal  the  lemming,  (the  mus  Lemmus  of  Linnaeus,  and  Lap- 
land Marmot  of  Pennant,)  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
it  on  the  little  island  of  Carsloe.  By  his  description,  accompanied 
with  a  plate,  it  appears  to  be  about  5  J  inches  long;  tail  half  an 
iuch ;  ears  round  and  small ;  back  tawny,  variegated  with  black ; 
belly  of  a  whitish  yellow ;  which  description  scarcely  differs  from 
that  of  the  Swedish  naturalist.  '  Every  blade  df  grass/  says  our 
traveller, '  was  literally  alive  with  them.  When  I  walked  to  the  sea- 
shore, they  were  there  also,  and  were  running  about  the  small 
garden  patch  in  front  of  the  parsonage.  The  out-houses  were  filled 
with  them.'  The  universal  opinion  among  the  common  people, 
from  their  sudden  appearance,  is,  that  they  fall  from  the  clouds  hi 
heavy  showers  of  rain !  Like  the  flights  of  locusts  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  they  are  said  to  march  straight  forward  in  incon- 
ceivable numbers,  never  suffering  any  obstacles  to  divert  (hem 
from  their  course.  '  On  being  stopped  by  a  stick,'  say$  .Mr. 
,     vol.  xxx.  no.  lix.  1  Brooke, 
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Btook+> '  tWy  Msupied  nj*rf#eoiof  *ttifc*te*  wt^ng  *  squaakr 
iag  Jond,qf  barl^'  thfij  syjen,  he  .tells  usr  when  at  DroiUbaim 
m  178$,.  put  themselves  into  *  .posture  of  defence,,  agaiesU,  whole 
regiment  of  dragoons  I .  la  tbw  march  they  dwtroy  every  green 
berk  in  .the  fieUJs  and,  gardens,  laying  waste  the  whole  surface  of* 
the. country  over  which  they  pass*  .  They  are  found  in  the 
mountains  of  L*apland*<  Sweden  and.  Norway*  and  even  as  farja*. 
the  Ural  chain,  and  migrate  ftom  place  to  place,  aometitnos  in. 
myriads  together,  probably  in  quest  of  faod,.whkh,  according  Ao 
Lu\uftua,  consists  of  the  mast  of  the  dwarf-birch  and  the  lichen, 
(rangifeniius.)  When  on  their  .migratory  expeditions,  even  £h& 
pea  does  not  always  Mop  them ;.  they  take  the  water  fearlessly, 
and  swim  to  the  islands,  as  the  ermines  are  said  to  do  in.  search 
of  «ea4bwi's  eggs.  For  this  Mr..  Brooke  produces  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Knudtzon,  a  respectable  merchant  of  Drontheim,^wbo  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  fact. 

*  On  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  foremost  advance,  and, 
swimming  across,  form  alcind  of  floating,  or,  to  use  a  military  phrase* 
complete  ponton  bridge  ;  the  head  of  each  supported*  by  the  hiude# 
part  of  that  before  it.  When  a  communication,  is  thus,  fonned  bet  wen 
the  shores,  the  remainder  ef  the  army  pass,  rapidly  over  the  backs  of 
the  supporters,  and  gain  the  opposite  shore.— Strange-  as,,  this  may 
seem,  the  contrivances  which  naturalists  agree  are  resorted  to  both  by 
the  marmot  and  gray  squirrel,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  rivers,  appear 
as  extraordinary,  though  well  authenticated  :  and  what  has  thus  been 
mentioned  concerning  the  lemming  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  received  with 
attention  by  those,  who  have  made  natural  history  more  particularly 
their  study,  and  can  the  better  judge  of  the  extraordinary  instinct  and 
sagacity  of  the  animal  creatiou.'-t-p.  156. 

If  proof  were  wanting  to  show  how  many  other  circum- 
stances, besides  the  degree  of  latitude/  govern  the  climate  of 
countries,  we  have  an  example  on  the  islands  of  Sevjen  and 
Tromsoe,  which  are  situated  nearly  in  lat.  70°,  where  our  tra- 
veller found  trees  once  more  making  their  appearance,  and 
observed,  that  '  forests  of  birch  and  aspen  swept  down  to  the 
water's  edge;'  that ' creeping  branches  of  iuniper,  loaded,  with 
purple  fruit,  formed  a  tangled  thicket,  while  underneath  was 
spread  a  covering  of  the  most  beautiful  verdure,  equalling  that 
which  so  often  delights  the  eye  in  the  green  forests  of  Sweden/ 
This  fertility  has  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  superior  population 
of  Tromsoe,  which  is  said  to  contain  about  550  inhabitants. 

Among  the  stories  not  the  least  wonderful  which  Mr.  Brooke 
gleaned  in  the  course  of  his  navigation  through. the  Norwegian 

•  Wormius  has  a  curse  against  these  poor  lemmings,  uot  quite  so  long,  but  full  as 
bitter  as  thai  of  Enrolphus, 

Archipelago, 
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Afftirffrih**,  where  all  fe  Wortdfrfal,  %JW,  and  rtuftatotic:  i*that 
of  tb^Wgutar  aflfectktti  «*ieb  the  ty<fcfe**f  i**ftfe,  kdo^fi  by 
the  name  of  fbtmt^tb^m  for  <*>ws  and  horses.  «1  -totf  acqmmrted/ 
be?  says;  »*  With  a  merchant  at  Trornsfle,  who,  having  some  of  thd 
former  on  board  the  boat,  was  so  constantly  pursued  by  them; 
tfttet  bfe  was  obliged  to  land,  and  put  the  cdws  eta  shore.  At 
IHSsf  is  a  small  inlet  or  narrow  creek,  at  the  extremity  of  which1 
*#e  targe  <row-h6trses ;  and  it  happens  that  almost  every  yea* 
wkakwkr*  taken  in  it,  being  attracted,  it  is  said,  by  the  smell  of 
tftofc«trror  dung ;  when,  not  being  able  to  return,  they  fall  a  prey 
tft^U  *hhefmen/  We  should  not  be  much  surprised  if  somd  of 
ottrwhfcferi  took  the  hint  here  offered  to  them,  and  put  up  a  fesr 
tie***  with  their  harpoons  and  log-lines.  ( 

Hammerfest  is  a  small  town  situated  on  Qualoen,  or  Whale-* 
island,  in  1st;  70°  38'  N.  having  a  church,  several  mercantile? 
houses  built  of  wood,  and  painted  with  red  ochre  ;  a  good  deal  of 
stopping  in  its  port,  and  even  a  battery  to  defend  it;  and,  what 
i*-mx»re  extraordinary  m  this  dismal  and  desolate  region,  a  tble* 
naWy  good  society.  It  would  be  better,  Mr.  Brooke  thinks,  if 
tffefds,  smoking  tobacco,  and  drinking  strong  punch,  did  not  con-' 
Jtenfe  so  large  a  portion  of  the  men's  time.  The  women,  it 
sefetos,  '  are  of  a  superior  kind,  lively,  fond  of  dancing,  singing, 
and  all  sorts  of  merriment  :*  the  advance  of  autumn,  however, 
compelled  him  to  tear  himself  away  from  these  agreeable  ladies. 
On  the  16th  of  August  Mr.  Brooke  took  his  departure  for  the. 
North  Gape,  in  company  with  a  young  Bremen  merchant;  and 
was1  not  long  in  reaching  Mageroe,  on  the  northern  erttremity* 
of  Which  this  promontory  is  situated;  and  which  he  informs  us, 
'completed  his  fullest  impressions  of  wildness,  gloom  and  wretch- 
edness/ Yet  here  a  merchant,  with  a  handsome  young  wife,  bad, 
fixed  his  abode  j  and  the  lady,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  good 
society,  was  satisfied  and  happy  on  thiq  bleak  and, barren  pock,  at 
fbe  extremity  of  Europe,  'surrounded  by  ao.oc^ut  never  at  rest„ 
agitated  by  the  most  tremendous  storms,  overwhelmed  in.  winter 
by  continual  darkness,  and,  in  faetf  quite  out  off  from ; the  rest  of 
the  worlds  but  a  young  family  demanded  her  care,  and  thk  alone 
will  explain  the  contented  situation  of  a  good  mother. 
•  Iff  required  no  greafc  exertions  to  ascend  the  gradual  slope  of 
the  island  northwards  to  the*  Cape4,  which*  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  miles/'  **&*  like  the, back  of  a  giant*'  Arrived  at  the  edge. 
of  the  precipice, '  we  contemplated/  says  Mr,  Brooke, '  the. fear- 
ful steep  between  us  and  the  ocean'— less  fearful,  however,  we 
suspect,  than  anticipation  had  led  hip*  to  imagine; .'- let  the 
reader/  he  contmvee,  '  fancy*  a  cliffi  exceeding  in  height  that  of 
Dover,  and  with  Shakspeare's  elaborate  description  of  the  latter,1 
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ta  m^y  form  *  ymL:fe*  *fh*e  Jfa^C^Wiis^iifo^ 
be  *U.  totrewft^stt*  Joiftjraep<p^^ 

by  aea,  4*4  imMhirdbkrf  that  half  i*  opm  boaUr^te  &Wi»  oat* 
tainly  prefer  «,tw  ftp  Etovan  imlwwttwor.  we  >  wish  to  aeybi  **» 
g<^i4^^f  the  )*orth  Cape/    •   •< ,.  i  ,-  ,  .*  *t-  .ji  -•,  •    m  .i-ite- 

Dra^*, desolfttfei,and  b*u»e*#  a*  tfcM  ap^t  i^  thai*  are  mi* 
dent  signs  of  its  once  having  been  the  abode  <tf  A  comWembto 
Mpidaftoft  t  Tb»,trefi^?f  ,fcW fribif  rhyagdstafa  stiHtvistbkJ  At 
tye$og*  where  the. only  qbuj-cK  is  left  siteding*  foity  Jiunilies.ra- 
sided  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago;  and  now  thAr*>ia~biii 
one.  Our  traveller  thinks  that  the  black  death;  want  of  fuel,  and 
above  all,  the  decayed  state  of  the  whale  fishery,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  depopulation  of  these  northern  regions.  ,  On  the. 
island  are  a  few  Laplanders,  with  about  200  rein-doer ;  these  test, 
with  the  ermine,  and  occasionally  the  lemming,  make  up  the 
scanty  list  of  quadrupeds.  !  Mr.  Brooke,  however,  is  determined 
to  add  the  fox  to  the  number,  though  every  person  he  mc£  with 
assured  him  that  none  were  to  be  found  on  the  island*  WVat 
once  discern  the  drift  of  this  pertinacity ;  it  introduces  a  gopd 
story,  with  which  he  thinks  it  proper  the  people  of  Mageroe  $hQuld 
be  acquainted,  and  which  he  trusts  will  '  convince  them  that 
there  really  are  not  only  foxes,  but  those  of  a  very  singular  .nar, 
tare ;' — singular  indeed !  and  at  any  rate,  as  the  story  is  no  pad 
companion  to  that  of  the  Norwegian  poodles  and  the  Greenland 
puffins,  we  shall  here  relate  it. 

'  In  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Cape,  where  the  precipices  are  aln^ost 
entirely  covered  with  various  species  of  sea-fowl,  the  foxes  proceed  on 
their  predatory  expeditions  io  company ;  and  previous  to  the  commence* 
roent  of  their  operations,  they  hold  a  kind  of  mock  fight  upon ^thfr 
rocks,  in  order  to  determine  their  relative  strength.  When  this  has  been 
fluffy  ascertained,  they  advance  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice ;  and, 
taking  each  other  by  the  tail,  the  weakest  descends  first,  white  the 
strongest,  forming  the  last  in  the  row,  suspends  the  whole  muripei} 
till  the  foremost  has  reached  their  prey.  A  signal  is  then  given;  on 
which  the  uppermost  fox  pulls  with  all  his  might  and  the  rest  assist 
him  as  well  as  they  can  with  their  feet  against  the  rocks;  in  this  manner 
they  proceed  from  rock  to  rock,  until  they  have  provided  themselves, 
with  a  sufficient  supply/— p.  387.*  > 

We  veadily  believe  Mr.  Brooke  when  he  says,  that  nothing 
wtrnM  have  repaid  him  so  well  *  as  to  have  beheld  this  veiy  ex- 
traordinary trick  of  foxes,  suspended  from  the  tremendous  clifts, 
and  dangling  midway  between  the  ocean  and  their  summits'/  Wo- 

•  This  story  it  of  Iceland  manufacture,  aad  is  told  by  Dr.  Henderson : — but  we 
haVe  seen  a  version  of  It  in  an  old  French  voyage  to  the TBast  Indies,  where  it  is  told 
wjtoixle^relile  gravity  and  eiect  of  a  ^  in  this  waj  to  steei 

eggs  out  of  the  bung-hale  of  a  barrel 

thing 
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i  Nortl»Ohf»  *&0*A**mmwfo&fati  m  if— bat  we 

tttf*t»stopr»n<l*^*^ 
oar  rtMrtlar*-4#HM  ▼  ay  cweM'itt*  MbMing  'wfa  *fc  Wttnfcttouir, 
*i*  tfae«se»e  <*th<**y  *f ooMH«Jmfi*0ri4  atld  never  feeretiferfo 
suffer  his  eyes  to  be  subservient  to  Us  ears.  AbsfthtgfbfrfeatoiMjg 
t»fjfae wedtehMiSy  wecenoidbr  km  m*k «s a  MutesWe wquisitkiH  to 
tfa*«twcfc*f  IhNeta.  * 

i.Th**otat**  cMlm  a  MMber  *f  pffl**,  executed  in  a  bad 
style  o^fctfcograplry,  fire**  drawings  which  evidently  deserve*  to 
bat  better  represented* 


AW.  VI, —  1.  .Facto  and  Observations  respecting  Intermittent 
fevers,  and  the  Exhalations  which  occasion  them,  collected 

*  $!$$#  ou  a  P™/*wuwui/  Mission  io  inquire  and  report  on  the 
Cause  of  the  Sickness  of  the  Army  in  Wakhtren,  in  1809,  and 

'^iQ^fortfyleet,  to  report  an  the  Expediency-  of  establishing  a 

tupock  Yard  and  Naval  Arsenal  at  that  Place,  in  1810.    In 

\u3f*ec*  Dissertations  on  several  Subjects  of  Medical  Science  J 

^jfty  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart.  F.R.S.  &c.  &c.    London.    182& 

^tJPsjKegionibus  Italia  Acre  pemicioso  coutaminatis  Observer 

§i^ypup  guas  Mania  Professoris  ordinarii  publici  in  celeher* 

"nma  Vniversitate  Berolinensi  subiens  Commilitonibus  Prodrowj. 

iustar  ad  Lectiones  de  Epidemiis  et  Contagiis  habendas  ojfert 
'"Johannes  Ferdinand  Koreff,  Dr.  Med.  et  Chirurg.  &c.  &c 
"l&rolini.    4to.    pp.  37. 

3?  Xefous  sur  les  Epidemics  et  PHygHne  Publique9  faites  a  la 
\  <  iacuitc  de  Mcdecine  de  Strasbourg*    Par  Fr.  Emm.  FoderS, 

Professeur  a  cette  Faculty.    Tome  premier.    A  Paris.    1822. 

£vo.    pp.  523. 
4*  Recherches  llistoriques,  Chimiques  et  Mldicalcs  sur  VAir 

Maricageux,  Ouvrage  Couronni  par  C Academic  Rot/ale  des 

*  Sciences  de  Lyon,     Far  J,  S.  E.  Julia,  Professeur  de  Cbimie 
1  *  Htdicale, bXc.  &c.     Paris.     1823.    8vo.     pp.  155. 

FEW  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  are  ignorant  that  the  exhalations 
from  marshy  lands  under  certain  circumstances  git e  occasion 
Iq  a  variety,  of  disorders,  the  principal  of  which  are  mtemtittent 
aum!  jtenuttent  fevers.  •  So  extensive  indeed  is  the  inftttcnce+f  such 
escalations,,  that  it  fcas  been  affirmed  as  a  general  truths  that  the 
^reat  difference  of  one  country  from  another,  in  point  of  sato- 
tVrify,  consists  in  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  that  soil, 
which  .pioduces  Aoxioust  effluvia.  In  EogtanoV  the  counties  most 
subject  to'  ague  and  to  its  grand  exciting  cause,  the  marsh  mi* 

1 3  asm*, 
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**«V*r*  Bs*»»  Ctobridgo»hisc,  JriBceMke*  Ml  .ike  £*rt 
Jtid^ag  of  Yoi*abire,}ftkbotigh  we  «re  glad  4o  nt^kom  *he  last 
population  atwrtraet,  that  the distsseis  *ori»o  nmsiio  rife  aa.it 
.wa»  fqr«M«ly,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  ithe  moseiextansm 
draining  of  the  soil* 

Respecting  the  nature  of  jMrsh  efiktviawe  are  unfortunately 
very  much  in  the  dark ;  their  chemical  components  have  never 
yet  been,  discovered,  i*>r  «co  they  likely  totauef  every  <eu<Uome- 
trioal  experiment  httbet  to  instituted  -baaing  f  furnished  thesaeie 
*  constituent  principles,  and  the  same  quantity  of  them,  as 
are  contained  in  common  atmospheric  air.  M.  Julia,  who  has 
paid  considerable  attention  to  chemical  analysis,  has  sixty  times 
subjected  to  trial  the  air  of  the  marshes  of  Cercle,  near  Narboune; 
of  the  pond  of  Pudre,  near  Sigean ;  of  Salces  and  Salanque,  in 
RonssHlon ;  of  Capestang,  not  far  from  Beziers ;  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent'marshes  on  the  coast  of  Cette;  and  has  constantly  ob- 
tained the  like  results.  Various  speculations  have  been  indulged 
regarding  their  nature;  by  some  they  have  been  pronounced  to 
.be  azote,  and  by  others,  carbonic  acid  gas,  hydrogen,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  all  these  supposi- 
tions have  been  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  we  still  remain, 
as  we  have  just  observed,  in  utter  ignorance  of  their  composi- 
tion. One  particular,  however,  seems  tolerably  evident,  that 
they  are  somewhat  heavier  than  pure  atmospheric  air,  as  those 
who  live  in  elevated  situations  are  less  exposed  to  them  (except 
where  such  situations  are  the  foci  of  the  miasmata)  than  the  in- 
habitants of  plains :  this  observation  will  only  apply,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  undisturbed  by  winds;  as  there  are  numerous 
proofs  of  the  noxious  effects  of  mal'aria  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
mountainous  districts;  where  they  have  been  situated  under  the 
lee  of  marshy  lands.  In  the  mission  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  to 
Northfleet  in  1810,  he;  observed  a  somewhat  strange  anomaly  in 
the  action  of  the  marsh  miasmata,  viz.  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  places  which  were  situated  on  a  level  with  the  marsh 
whence  the  miasmata  emanated  were  by  no  meaus  subject  to  in- 
termittent fever,  whilst  it  was  extremely  prevalent  on  the  adjacent 
bills.  The  spot,  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  form  the  dock- 
yard and  arsenal  is  a  marsh  of  about  700  acres.  On  the  banks 
of  the  river,  both  above  and  below  it,  is  a  soil  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, but  not  immediately  adjoining  it.  on  either  side ;  for 
higher  up  the  river  lies  the  village  of  Green  H ithe,  which  rests 
on  a  chalky  bottom,  rising  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  sw> 
face,  and  forming  a  projecting  point  of  the  chalky  hills  which 
compose  the  adjacent  country ;  and  lower  down,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  there  is  a  similar  intervention  of  chalk,  where  the 

village 
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village  Of  NuitiOk^t'fl^Mfar^^hd^»»^ilhyt<ro  warty  «a  * 
toeft  with  the  marth,  yet  ifflemilteat  fetira  ar*  almost  uphaosm 
at  either -of  then*,  whilst  tbey«e  extrewiy  pmatat'eiithe  hiUa 
n  ibe  vicinity.  Tbfo  feet  Si*  Gilbert  found  to  *e  analogous  to 
others,  which  be  learned  in  the  course  of  hia  m^ttftrioaafc  that 
period.  Dr.  Ma  ton  krfermedhim,  that,  jnrthe  peighbe«cbo*<Lof 
Weymouth,  although  there-is  stagnattog  water  near  theaeaypr©-. 
ducing  rotermitteiits,  these  diaorckrs  are  nofcinown  in  the  dry  dis- 
trieta  on  each  aide/ on  a  level  with  the  water*  but  they  .prevail  on 
the  adjacent  hiHs.  The  way  in  which  Sir  Gitbeut  aceomts  .for 
these  phenomena  is  perhaps  as  probable  as  any. 

'  It  is  known  to  every  one,  ever  so  little  acquainted  with  the  Opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  indeed  the  common  phenomena  of  clouds  and  ram 
render  it  obvious  to  the  most  ordinary  observer,  that  wetev  reeuatly 
exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  has  a  tendency  to  aseeed*  and 
being  lifted  over  parts  on  the  same  level,  impinges  on  the  neighbouring 
heights.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  impure  and  unwholesome 
particles  in  general  are  attracted  by  watery  vapours,  for  it  is  remark- 
ablet  that,  in  case  of  fogs,  offensive  smells  are  perceived,  which,  in  a  dry 
state  of  the  air,  were  fixed  and  quiescent  Though  pure  humidity, 
therefore,  is  innocuous,  it  may  prove  pernicious  as  a  vehicle  of  un- 
wholesome volatile  matter.  In  like  manner,  the  poisonous  principle  of 
marshes,  whatever  it  is,  being  engendered  by  moist  soils,  wttl  naturally 
adhere  to  the  watery  vapours,  and  ascend  with  them/ — p.  1 12. 

From  what  bas  been  observed,  it  may  be  easily  understood 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ground  floor  of  any  habitation  may  be 
more  exposed  to  the  noxious  effects  of  marshy  exhalations  than 
those  who  occupy  the  upper  stories.  This  circumstance  is  more 
especially  observable  at  night ;  during  the  day,  the  emanations, 
through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  are  carried  up  and  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere,  along  with  the  watery  vapours ;  whilst  at  night,  a 
refrigeration  of  the  air  takes  place,  the  aqueous  evaporation  no 
longer  goes  on,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  copious  precipitation  oc- 
curs, and  the  miasmata,  owing  to  their  gfeater  specific  gravity, 
are  detained  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Dr.  James  Clark 
has  given  a  striking  instance  of  this,  in  his  '  Medical  Notes  on 
.Climate,  Diseases,  Hospitals,  and  Medical  Schools  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland?  (a  work  which  we  strongly  recom- 
mend to  the  valetudinarian,  who  may  have  been  recommended 
to  visit  the  South  of  Europe  under  the  delusive  hope  that  he 
may  by  that  means  be  enabled  to  escape  the  winter,)  which  Was 
communicated  to  him  by  Professor  Brera,  whilst  attending  the 
clinical  wards  of  the  hospital  at  Padua.  The  wall  of  that  wing 
of  the  building  where  these  wards  are  situated  is  washed  by  a 
branch  of  the  sluggish  Brenta,  and  it  frequently  happened  that 
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the  windows  of  ttbein/ (which  w*re  febbut  eixteenfeet  above 
the  iMiifce©  of  the  water;)  having  •  beefr  osvetossly  left  open, 
until  to*  4at»»  am  »hoor,  Several  of  die  nfatfeftts  wef*  attached  uikh 
intermittent  fevers,  in  some  instances  of  the  pernicious  kmA.  *  This 
Hew  occurred  in  the  women**  wards,' which  are  imrae<iia*3ly>o?er 
tboeeof  the  men,  though  there  is  t*o  reason  to  believe  that  room 
care  wai  taken  in  shutting  tkewiadows  of  those  than  of  the/for^ 
mta.  It  was  likewise  aemarked  at  Walcheren  that  those  whb 
slept  is  the  npper  stories  of  houses  Were  less  liable  to  the  4igb»e}  * 
«mI  had  «it  in  a  milder  form,  than  those  who  slept  on  the  gwoutid 
floors.  The  testimony  of  the  natives  was  in  favour  of  thi»  obsert 
vation.  Dr.  Ferguson,  one  of  the  principal  medical  officer*  -of 
the  army  in  St.  Domingo  in  the  late  war,  has  renerked,  4b*t 
tif  orthirds  more  men  were  taken  ill  on  the  ground  floors  than  on 
the  upper  stories. 

It  seems  pretty  clearly  established  that  marsh  miasma  is  only 
capable  of  acting  with  virulence  sufficient  to  produce  fever, 
within  a  certain  distance,  which  distance  must  of  necessity  vary 
according  as  the  exhalations  are  more  or  less  virulent.     In  Zea- 
land, they  are  more  noxious  than  in  England ;  the  intermittents 
in  the  former  country  being  more  violent,  untraceable,  and  fatal, 
than  those  which  occur  in  the  fenny  counties  in  the  eastern  pqrts 
of  our  own  island.    In  that  country  they  appear  to  be  less  virulent 
than  in  several  parts  of  southern   France  and  Italy,  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude,  whilst  in  tropical  climates  they 
irther  and  to  be  still  more  malignant  than 
>laces.     According  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blanef 
the  ships  in  the  road  of  Flushing,  were 
idemic  of  Walcheren,  but  also  the  guaro? 
led  in  the  narrow  channel  between  Flush- 
with  of  which  is  about  6,000  feet ;  and 
lins  lay  much  nearer  to  one  shore  than  jto  v 
>  instance  of  any  of  the  men  or  officers 
le  same  disorder  as  that  with  which  the 
affected ;  whilst  ships  at  the  distance  of 
trther  from  swampy  shores  in  the  West 
the  noxious  exhalations :  the  same  thing 
i  India  ships  in  the  channel  leading  to 
ed  heat  of  the  atmosphere  may  account 
ty   and    malignity  of  these   exhalations 
this  subject,  the  Baron  de  Humboldt  has, 
of  Eucero,  situated  above  Vera  Cruz,  is  a 
ty  which  reigns  over  the  whole  coast;  the 
3,045  feet,  and  it  forms  the  highest  limit 
Rigaud  de  FIsle  has  also  endeavoured,  by 

some 
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tmafein4h»  neighbourhood  of  Rcmey  to£*  the 
p*t»Mt  ifkich  the>  Marsh  .effluvia  are  innoxious  t,  4hw  he  comMew 
tawy  faNn<>8&  to  1006  feet  above  ike  4evel  of.  the  akaatbn 
whence  tiwy;  tawte. 

J? root  the  fei^omg  observation*  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blana  respecting. 
the<  distance  at  >  which  the  Huasma  of  Zealand  was  proved  to.be 
inaouotis,  ©r>  at  least>  to  fail  in  producing  a  similar  fever  to  that 
wbioh  was  raging  on  shore,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Baron  de- 
Humboldt  ami  of  M,  Rigaud  de  l'lsle,  our  readers  will  imagine 
with  what  feeling?  of  astonishment  we  perused  the  subsequent 
observations  in  a  late  Journal  of  our  northern  brethren.  We 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  the  writer  can  have  been  serious 
when  be  penned  the  following  passage : — 

*  Iris  commonly  held  that  it  (the  miasma)  cannot  travel  far  from  the 
place  of  its  production;  a  fallacy  often  leading  to  very  pernicious  con- 
sequences. But  the  east  wind  has  the  power  of  transporting  it  to  con- 
siderable distances ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  ourselves,  that  whenever 
it  occurs  in  this  city/  (Edinburgh,  we  presume,)  '  where  it  now  is  rare, 
the  foum  it  transported  from  Holland!  The  east  wind,  which  blows 
from  Essex  towards  London,  invariably  carries  it  on,  even  for  many 
miles,  as  all  susceptible  persons  experience ;  and  that  this  is  not  a 
mechanical  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  air,  is  certain,  since  the. 
western  winds  do  not  transport  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  Nor  will 
tire  east  wind  produce  it,  except  in  cases  where  it  blows  over  countries 
subject  to  the  malaria?  a  proof  that  the  poison  is  present,  and  that  the 
effect  is  not  a  property  of  the  wind  itself. — No.  Ixxii.  p.  542. 

Our  readers  will  readily  see  the  utter  futility  of  this  opinion. 
In  order  to  support  the  first  part  of  the  theory,  (which  by  the  bye 
appears  to  be  almost  unintelligible,)  the  miasmata  mpst  be  borne, 
alpft  on  the  wings  of  Eurus,  or  rather  of  Notus,  to  a  distance: 
of  tome  hundreds  of  miles  across  the  ocean,  must  pass  over 
several  inhabited  districts  without  molesting  them ;  (for  we  have  no 
account  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  places  being  doomed  to  be 
attacked  by  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  devoted  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh;) and  single  out  the  Scotch  metropolis  for  the  scene  of  its 
devastations ;  a  supposition  perfectly  contradicted  by  the  obser- 
vation of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  respecting  the  distance  at  which  the 
Dutch  mal'aria  becomes  innoxious,  and  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  un- 
philosophical.  The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  assertion 
of  the  critic  regarding  the  mal'aria,  which  is  said  to  be  '  gene- 
rated abundantly  in  St.  James's  Park.'  That  exhalations  do  take 
place  there  as  well  as  in  almost  every  other  situation,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  far  be  it  from  us  to  deny ;  but  that  they  are  there  * 
generated  in  abundance  sufficient  to  exert  any  marked  influence. 
oq  the  healths  of  those  who  inhabit  situations  in  the  greatest 
proximity  to  the  place  where  they  are  supposed  to  emanate,  is,  to 

say 
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aay  tbeitastof  k^  vety  probltmtioal^  ttpoa  rtiit .hat  j 

do  we  consider  the  foHouaag  wummie  description  of  the  faeief 

aaarcbof  the  maTaria  *o  rest. 

'  We  have  sard  that  it  (the  mal'aria)  is  generated  abundantly  in  St. 
James's  Park,  and  tbeace  it  spread?  even  to  Bridge-street  and  White- 
hall. Nay*  in  Making  ase  of  the  most  delicate  raiasoiometer  (if  we  may 
coin  such  a  word)  that  we  ever*  possessed,  an  officer  who  had  sonared 
at  Walcheren,  we  have  found  it  reaching  up  St.  Jaroe&'s  Street  e&fcn  to 
Bruton  Street,  although  the  rise  of  ground  is  here  considerable,  and 
the  whole  space  from  the  nearest  water  is  crowded  with  houses.  After 
this,  we  need  scarcely  remark,  that,  at  (he  east  end  of  London,  it  reaches 
all  through  Finsbury  division  and  Whitechapel,  and  is  even  brought  up 
it  the  back  of  the  Strand  along  the  course  of  the  river.  We  shall  here- 
after see  that  it  is  in  the  same  manner  spreading,  and  that  very  rapidly, 
tbroagh  the  city  of  Rome.' 

We  should  not  have  considered  the  preceding  reveries  worthy 
of  notice,  were  it  not  that  the  minute  and  categorical  manner  in 
which  the  progress  of  this  '  airy  phantom'  has  been  described 
might — 

'  draw  on  some  better  natures 

To  run  in  that  vile  line* — 

and  induce  a  belief  that  such  a  focus  of  disease  is  really  in  exis- 
tence. In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  mischievous  assertions, 
principally  founded  on  the  information  obtained  from  this  ani- 
mated '  miasmometer,'  who  seems  to  have  taken  a  pleasure  in 
administering  pretty  largely  to  the  credulity  of  the  Reviewer,  we 
can  affirm,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  medical  topo- 
graphy not  only  of  the  western  but  of  the  eastern  districts  referred 
to,  that  in  the  whole  line  of  march  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it, 
and  even  in  situations  most  in  proximity  to  the  western  focus  of 
this  '  fitful  pest,'  there  is  no  sensible  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
such  a  deleterious  agent — that  these  very  situations  are  as  healthy 
as  others  more  remote,  and  that  some  of  them  are  even  remarkable 
for  their  salubrity,  and  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants ;  thus,  in 
one  street  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's  Park, 
situated  to  the  westward  of  this  very  canal — 

'  from  whose  humid  soil  and  wat'ry  reign 
Eternal  vapours  rise* — 

and  consequently  exposed  to  the  pestiferous  exhalations,  were 
any  such  in  existence,  during  the  domination  of  an  eastern  Wast; 
they  seem  to  take  a  delight  in  falsifying  the  visionary  assertions 
> contained  in  that  strange  article.  One  gentleman,  who  bad  lived 
for  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  street,  died  there  lately  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-two ;  there  are  at  present  several  sep- 
tuagenarians in  it,  and  a  very  old  friend  of  our  own  has  resided 
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there  for  the- last  five*  and  twenty  yeavs,  bbamxmg  under  a  pal- 
moaary  complaint  nearly  coeval  with  bis  existence.  To  any  oee 
acquainted  with  those  districts  where  malaria  is  moat  prevalent, 
it  is  needless  to  state  that  the  canal  in  St,  James's  Park  is  not 
the  situation  which  gives  rise  to  it  in  any  '  abundance'  \  the 
water  can  never  be  said  to  be  stagnant;  and  consequently,  eves 
during  the  summer  heats,  except  under  circumstances  of  gitoat 
neglect,  no  decomposition  can,  in  our  opinion,  ever  take  place 
to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  production  of  epidemic  disease. 
Those  situations  in  which  mal'aria  is  most  virulent,  are  not  coun- 
tries deeply  submersed  in  water,  but  those  of  a  swampy  nature, 
where  the  vegetable  matter  is  capable  of  being  reached  by  the 
.solar  heat,  and  of  undergoing  some  sort  of  change,  which  causes 
the  disengagement  of  the  deleterious  effluvia.  Dr.  Ferguson 
indeed  seems  to  think  that  there  is  one  only  condition  indispen- 
sable for  the  production  of  marsh  poison,  viz.  the  paucity  of 
water,  where  it  has  previously  and  recently  abounded;  to  this 
he  considers  there  is  no  exception  in  climates  of  high  tempera- 
ture, and  he  thence  infers,  that  the  poison  is  produced  at  a  highly 
advanced  stage  of  the  drying  process :  with  the  nature  of  the 
deleterious  miasma,  except  that  he  is  satisfied  it  does  not  arise 
from  aqueous  or  vegetable  putrefaction,  singly  or  combined,  Dr. 
Ferguson*  like  every  other  sensible  writer  who  has  treated  the 
subject,  expresses  his  thorough  uuacquaintance. 

The  mal'aria  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  product  of 
marshy  districts  only.  There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  it  arises  in  places  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  ground  ele- 
vated, particularly  in  volcanic  districts :  this  is  the  case  in  the  ter- 
ritory called  the  Maremma  in  Italy,  a  district  which  reaches  from 
Leghorn  to  Terracina ;  it  is  a  tract  of  country  near  the  sea,  varying 
in  breadth,  according  to  Chateauvieux,  from  thirty  to  forty  miles, 
and  being  in  length  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  geographical 
miles.  The  diseases  produced  by  the  mal'aria  of  this  district  are 
principally  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  of  which  Professor 
Koreff  has  given  some  account  in  the  second  of  the  works  be- 
fore us.  in  consequence,  however,  of  the  richer  inhabitants 
leaving  this  part  of  the  country  before  the  approach  of  the  sickly 
season,  but  few  opportunities  have  occurred  for  witnessing  the 
diseases. 

The  miasmata  do  not  appear  to  infect  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  which  they  have  their  origin  so  readily  or  so  virulently 
as  strangers :  thus  the  countrymen  who  come  down  in  the  harvest 
time  into  the  Campagna,  Modena,  Ferrara,  Bresse,  &c.  where  the 
rice-grounds  and  marshy  districts  are  principally  situated,  are  most 
frequently  attacked  with  the  fever,  even  when  the  season  is  con- 
sidered 
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•itefed  ftftoiiraHfr  by  ithe:  tiatJves.  A  similar  observation*  was 
made  at«Waleherett;  it  was  also  remarket!  that  stntngeto  SVdrfe 
variously  Affected  according  to  the  district  whetfee  they  catwe^- 
thus  k  was  fomd  that  those  of  the  British  troops  W&o  **te 
natives  of  mountainous  countries  and  dry  soils  were  mote  'flt- 
quently  affected  than  the  natives  of  flat  and  moist  districts.  It 
was  likewise  well  ascertained,  that  strangers,  if  they  survived  thte 
first  attacks,  became  afterwards  much  less  liable  to  the  eridemic 
intermittent.  ^ 

in  a  memoir  which  General  Monnet  (who,  according  to  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane, 4  was  an  officer  of  good  judgment  and  great  exfoi- 
rknte/  and  who  commanded  the  French  forces  in  FUtshmg 
during  the  whole  of  the  seven  years  in  which  it  was  in  their  pos- 
session) left  behind  him  after  the  capture  of  the  island,  regarding 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  troops,  it  was  recommetided 
that  they  should  not  be  frequently  changed ;  for  when  it  Wa9(the 
cnstom  to  send  battalions  from  Bergen-op-zooih,"  every  fbtirth 
night,  in  succession,  to  work  on  the  lines  of  Flushing,  these  ^en 
never  foiled,  on  their  return,  to  be  taken  ill  in  great' ttUftfcfcts? 
General  Monnet,  therefore,  advised  that  a  stationary  gtfrrfeoii 
should  be  retained  in  Walcheren,  in  order  that  it  nright  tyfe'feaBlu 
tasted  to  the  air;  (acclimati)  and  he  adduced  an  instancfe "-iff  a.' 
Fteftoh  regiment,  which  suffered  only  one  half  the  sicttato&l'bttd' 
mortality,  in  the  second  year  of  its  being  there,  whifch  Vt'feftlp&fc' 
enced  during  the  first  half-year,  and  it  scarcely  suffered  at  sill  in 
the  third. 

The  most  prevailing  disease  at  Rome  is  the  intermittent  pro- 
duced by  the  malaria  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  as  well  as  thaft 
which  is  generated  in  Rome  itself.  The  period  at  which  flie 
miasmata  become  dangerous  appears  to  depend  on  the  warmth 
and  moisture  of  the  season  ;  early  in  the  summer,  however,  their 
effects  are  felt  in  the  city  of  Rome,  especially  in  the  Piazza  del 

Babuino,  which  are  much  frequented 
ount  few  travellers  visit  Rome  bejfbV^ 
nger  than  Easter.  By  far  the  grpafec 
\  attacked  with  the  malaria,  fevgr,  f  f$, 
during  the  night;  those  who  ar^, so 
city,  during  the. day,  and  tji^ay^d 
icts,  being  attacked  with  coninaratiy<^ 
nmer  and  autumn  that  the  piaYaipa.  ~ja 
rs  should  be  careful  not  tp  ^^jupnt 
1  to  give  rise  to  these  f^ers{  ip  jjjg- 
lr.  Slaney,  a  friend  of  the  Dr.  CSarT^o, 
e  Climate,  &c,  of  Italy,, we  JiaVf,  nrq- 
rfer,  fell  a  victim.     On  his  way  from 
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Rome  toRereuce*  inthtfeod  of  July^he  paMed  one  fright  •* 
Boccaoo,  a  solitary  post-house,  situated  in  a  lowawattpy  vaNeyy 
about  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  noted  for  the  insalubrity  of  its 
atmosphere,  and  which  Professor  de  Mathfeis  has  denominated 
'  loogo4'aria  ta  piu  in£MDe,nelle  vicinanze  di.  Roma'*- -of  tins  Dr. 
Staoqjr  ,wwwell  aware,  and  waachieity  ioduc4d  to  risk  steeping 
iph*  place  of  such  dangejy  from-  the  fear,  of  injuring  aa  invalid, 
ljihptfwas  tavdling  with  him.  The  Doctor. was  attacked  with 
die  disease  on  his  arrival  at  Florence :  the  debility,  early  in  the 
4fSG*tar*  pas  extreme ;  no  remission  occurred,  aad  his  stomach 
W^r^q Stable  that  nothing  would  remain  upon  it.  Mrs.  Slabay 
w^fti,^^acked  two  days  after  her  husband,  and  very  narrowly  e*- 
CApf4:4k?Wg  his  fate;  a  slight  remission  occurred  in  her  mme, 
w«h^vwa4  .taken  advantage  of,  and  the  bark  assiduously  >ad- 
jpinisterft^.  Another  English  family  slept  at  Boocano-on'  the- 
qy^e,  flight  as  Dr.  Slaney;  two  of  the  servants  belonging  16* 
wJu<;h  *¥*fe  attacked,  one  of  whom  died. 

,,  ,*J^h^  livid,  unhealthy  aspect  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  "the 
C^igyffgna  di  Roma  is  a  shocking  proof  of  its  onwholesomeness. 
ifcpfagpor  Koreff  has  depicted  these  unfortunate  rustics  in  a  ieel- 
inji.?p4.jinteUigeat  manner :  the  present  occupiers  of  this  un- 
lfce^thy^firact  bfive,  however,  been  so  frequently  described,  that 
TRfljpbJiMfttiflJ^ly  extract  his  account  of  the  sickness  and  mortality 
vql^qMo?  gpperally  await  them  :—  i 

it(*flrl)em*evtthis  desertis  pascontur,  qoas  pastores  de  mohtibtas  Sabf- 
ais  et  Samniis  provenientes  minuto  stipend io,  quod  fructibus  solvit*?, 
cutfodwai.     Febres  et  siccitas  loci  pastores  et  greges  probibent,  quo- 
qu^yvpeatate  hie  remaneant :  tunc  montes  Penninos  petunt.  Alia  pairs 
return,  pwtoralium  versatur  in  armentis  custodiendis  vaccarum  agre*» 
tuim,  quae  sunt  suboles  Pannonici  generis   et    cornibus  longioribus 
iw£Ufs :  eadem  aestate  remanent.     Permulti  pas  tor  um  qui  illas  cus- 
riWftrnt]  acre  nocivo  pereunt,  nonnulli  ei  assuescunt,  omnes  vero  pallidi 
eP*e£ri  "*fcir  vitatn  brevissimam  degunt.' — KorcfjF,  p.  28 
*'  tWiieVatte,  however,  as  may  be  the  state  of  the 
Ae'Qtaibbgria  di  Roma,  it  does  not  present  half  s< 
i  jfitttrre  as  thw  of  the  ill-fated  natives  of  Basse  I 
Sfflogtle,  arid  Dombes.   The  mode  of  cultivating  tt 
dtttr&ts '  consists  in  forming  it  alternately  into  p< 
Unfitting  it  to  tillage ;  it  is  kept  in  the  state 
etttiie^i  booths   or  two   years,   at   the  expirat 
tlfe1  watet  is  niade  to  run  into  a  neighbouring  fiel 
r^itftivated  for  one  or  two  years,  and  afterwards 
into  a  pond.    Added  to  the  ponds  and  marshes, 
numerous  woods,  which  surround  the  humid  plains,  and  inter- 
cetitftfte  circulation  of  the  air;  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
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the  whole  eotenlry  is  Tendered  almost  iininimhiteMc :  the  la* 
bearer  enters  into  the  wet  lend  soon  after  the  water  is  drained 
off,  in  order  to  put  it  id  a  state  of  culture,  and.  passes  whole 
days  up  to  the  raid-leg  in  humidity,  imbibing  the  pestiferous 
exhalations  at  every  pore ;  the  consequences  may  he  easily  an-* 
ticipeted.  <  11  est  rare,'  M.  Fade**  says,/  qtm.de  qnatre  travatf- 
Jj*urj  deux  n'y  snecombeni  pas.'  Happy,  however,  would  it  be, 
Hew  the  labourers  the  only  people  who  feel  the  effiscts-  of  the 
mria  cattiva;  the  whole  mass  of  inhabkants  become  stunted  botk 
in  their  moral  and  physical  growth,  and. they  can  be  classed  only, 
with  the  most  uncivilized  beings. 

*  LTtomrae/  says  M.  Fodere,  '  y  commence,  des  sa  pins  tendre  en- 
fjmee*  k  eprouver  let  atteintes  funcstes  de  cette  terre  malbeereuse : 
a  peine  est«il  sovrfe  que  son  teint  devient  basani,  que  set  ye*x  se 
eotrvreotd'une  teinte  bilieuse;  il  maigritj  il  ne  prendaocundeveloppe* 
inf nt :  ses.  viseeres  s'engorgent,  et  il  atteint  dimciletnent  sa  septieine 
annee.  Francbit-il  ce  terme,  il  ne  vlt  pas,  il  vegete  :  il  reste  emp&te* 
opile,  cacochyme,  boursouffle,  hydropique,  sujet  h  des  fievres  putrides- 
malignes,  k  des  fievres  d'automne  interminables,  a des hemorragies pas«? 
«ves  et  k  des  ulceres  aux  jambes  d'une  guerison  trcs-difficile.  C'est  en 
se  debttttant  au  milieu  de  toutes  ces  maladies,  qui  l'assiegerit  souveni 
totrtes  a  la  fob,  et  qui  ne  sont  presqoe  pour  lui  qu'une  longue  agonie, 
que  ^habitant  de  la  Brenne  parvtent  a  l'age  de  vingt  k  trente  ans ;  ii 
cette  epoque  la  nature  retrograde  deja,  les  n\curt£s  s'affahaent,  eto»n> 
munement  l'age  de  cinquante  ans  est  le  dernier  terme.  Ainsi  passeof 
rapidement  plusieucs  generations.  Cependant  la  population  conserve  a 
peu  pres  le  meme  equilibre  ;  on  s'y  marie  dt  bonne  heure,  et  plnsieur* 
ibis.  II  n'est  pas  rare  de  trouver  des  hommes  ou  das  femmes  de  treale 
k  quarante  ans  maries  pour  Ja  troisi&roe  ou  Ja  quatrieme  fois ;  lea 
(reres  Dupont  dont  un  est  veuf,  ont  cpouse  quinze  femmes  entre  eux 
trois.  La  certitude  d'y  trouver  des  logemens  vacant  et  des  domaines  a 
exploiter  attire  des  families  etrangeres ;  des  journaliers,  des  serviteure 
$  gages  Vy  transportent ;  ils  s'y  marient,  ils  s'y  fixent ;  et  c'est  ainsi  que 
se  resout  le  probleme,  comment  une  terre  aussi  inbospitaliere  n'est  pa* 
depeuplee.' — Trmti  dt  Midccine  Ligale,  torn.  v.  c  1. 

M.  Fodere  goes  on  to  depict,  with  great  feeling,  the  desire  of 
lucre,  and  the  objection  to  innovation,  even  when  such  innovation 
is  intended  for  the  preservation  of  their  healths,  which  is  implanted 
not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  labourer,  but  in  those  of  the  wealthy 
proprietor. 

'  Les  hordes  sauvages  eussent  deja  abandonne  des  pays  d'une  insalu** 
brite  constante ;  Tbomme  civilise,  au  contraire,  moins  jaloux  de  vivce 
en  same  et  de  vivre  long-temps  que  de  posseder  beaucoup,  place  son- 
habitation  indifle  rename  nt  part  out  ou  il  a  beaucoup  a  esperer,  soit  de  la 
fecondite  du  sol,  soit  de  son  industrie.  Non-seulcment  il  ne  dedaigne 
pas  de  passer  sa  vie  dans  des  lieux  destines  par  leur  position  et  par  la 
nature  k  etre  des  maiecages,  mais  encore  il  en  crce  de  nouveaux  pour 
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ae  jsrocnrer «**>  atypnattfttit*  <!•  fartqtt^gptil  est  tofr  inctrHiri  de 
jo/wt,  ct  qui  epgk*uara  apcte,  luj  plusjeurt  gf&nfauienju  Noutttvoas  vu, 
de  uotre  temps,  lorsque  la  lui  du  14  frimaire,  an  2,  ordonna  le  desseche* 
ment  des  marais  et  la  suppression  des  etangs,  un  cri  general  s'elever 
con t re  cette  mesure;  nous  Tavons  vu  encore,  a  diverses  reprises,  par- 
lout  oA  Ton  a  voulu  dessecher  des  marecages ;  les  proprietaires  criaient, 
pat' la  crainte  de  voir  diminuerun  produit  qui  ne  coute  aucune  avance; 
et  \tt  dasse  pauvre,  qui  est  la  pkis-exposee  an  mauvafc  air,  otrbfamt  ses 
mat*  passes  et  leur  retour  periodique,  eriait  aussi,  soil  par  imitation, 
aofrpar  crainte  de  renoocer  a  set  habitedts.'<~-I6s*V 

With  regard  to  Ae  comparative  salubrity  of  ancient  and  modern 
Rome,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  data.    Several  6f 
the  Roman  poets  have  alluded  to  the  uahealthiness  of  the  city 
daring  particular  seasons,  but  none  of  them  have  entered  into  the 
subject  fully.    Whilst  Rome  was  at  her  plenitude  of  glory,  whilst 
she  was  considered  '  terrarum  domiua  gentiumque,' 
4  The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire. 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth, 
And  set  the  nations  free/ 
the  mal'aria  was  but  little  noticed;  but  when,  from  causes  almost 
wholly  political,  she  declined  in  power,  and  her  population  be* 
came  diminished,  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  state  of  the  land, 
and  mal'aria  became  much  more  prevalent;  want  of  culture  pro- 
duced disease,  disease  thinned  and  exiled  the  population,  and 
these  two  causes,  acting  in  a  vicious  circle,  have  been  considered 
abundantly  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena* 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  several  writers,  that  whenever  marshes 
are  situated  near  to  a  great  city,  the  intervention  of  woods  must 
necessarily  form  a  screen  to  impede  the  wafting  of  miasmata  by 
the  winds ;  perhaps  this  might  have  been  the  reason  why  the  an- 
cients consecrated  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  to  Neptune, 
in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  axe :  in  the  distresses,  however, 
in  which  the  great  expenditure  of  Pius  the  Sixth  involved  the 
Holy  See,  a  large  district  of  these  woods  had  been  sold  and  cut ; 
and  to  this  event  Sir  Charles  Morgan  thinks, '  may  with  some 
reason  be  attributed  an  increase  of  danger  to  the  unprotected 
city/  The  good  effects  of  the  intervention  of  woods,  or  rather 
the  evils  resulting  from  cutting  them,  under  the  circumstances 
above  alluded  to,  are  strongly  exemplified  in  a  Memoire  on  the 
physical  properties  of  mal'aria,  by  M.  Rigaud  de  l'Isle,  and  in- 
serted in  the  BibJiothique  Universelle  for  May,  1817.  Several  of 
his  observations  were  collected  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  the 
Potnptine  marshes,  &c.;  of  these  we  shall  merely  adduce  the  two 
following.    Near  Saint  Stephano,  on  Mount  Argentel,  a  convent 
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is  sitwted^«4kb  w*§  fcraftd-for  the  salubrity  of  ttafitt ;  but  since 
the  forests  which  surrounded  it  have  toen  cleared,  it  has  become 
unhealthy.  At  Velletri,  near  the  Pomptme  marshes,  the  cut- 
ting of  an  intermediate  wood  occasioned,  immediately  and  for 
three  successive  years,  fevers  and  other  diseases,  which  committed 
great  ravages;  the  sfime  effect  was  observed,  from  a  similar  cause, 
near  Campo  Salino ;  —  analogous  examples  might  be  adduced 
from  Vobey*  Lancisi,  Donas,  and  others.  The  position  advanced 
by  the  writer  last  quoted,  that  Rome  is  less  salubrious  than  it  was. 
prior  to  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  who  ascended  the  pswal  chair 
mi  177^,  is  to  us  by  no  means  established.  Indeed,  so  lon^  ago 
as  the  eleventh  century,  Domiano  published  the  following  mv&c- 
tjve,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Nicholas  II.  which  is  adduced  by  Lancisi, 
in  bis  treatise  de  sldventitiis  Romani  Coeli  Qualitatibm.  \ 

'  Roma  vorax  hominum  domat  ardua  colla  virorUro, 
Ron^t  ferax  febrium  necis  est  uberrima  frugum, 
Romans  febres  stabili  sunt  jure  fkleles — 
Quern  semel  invadunt  vix  a  vivente  recedunt.' 

We  might  bring  forward  numerous  instances  to  prove  that 
Rome  was  extremely  unhealthy  in  the  early  periods  of  her  history  ; 
but  as  our  principal  object  is  to  show  that  she  is  not  progressively 
advancing  in  insalubrity,  we  shall  not  take  up  the  reader's  time 
by  repeating  what  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  almost  every 
traveller  who  has  visited  Rome. 

.  We  have  before  us  the  Roman  bills  of  mortality,  from  1767  to 
1776  inclusive,  which  will  clearly  show  that  the  proportion  of  the 
deaths  to  the  births  is  scarcely  greater  at  the  present  period,  than 
it  was  prior  to  Pius  the  Sixth's  pontificate. 


Ratio  of 

Years. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Population. 

burials 
peroeat. 

.  1767 

4,310 

7.5*8 

159,760 

4.71 

1768 

4,595 

9,574 

158,847 

6.0* 

1769* 

4,891 

6,97* 

158,906 

4.38 

1770 

4,967 

6,646 

158,443 

4,l» 

1771 

4,*  16 

5,850 

159.675 

&66 

1772 

5,154 

5,740 

158,849 

3.61 

1773 

5.02* 

6,183 

158,563 

3.83 

1774 

5,259 

4,887 

160,896 

S.03 

1775 

5,457 

5,035 

165,046 

3.05 

1776 

5,*1* 

5,656 

163310 

3.46 

Average 

4,908 

6,407 

160,229 

3,99 

In 
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1    rtti 


Arerage. 


«.) 


4,f9$ 
4»75* 


4^fT. 


6,114 
5,415 


Jl'f     • .    *  i 
•  Atpujstfaaw 


H'llirl     r» 

;  IWio  of4' 
.pttfleaj.. 


i  54,161 
146,000 


5.764 


140,060 


'4.55* 
3.70 


4.1* 


It  will  be  here  observed,  that  although  there  are  some  years  in 
the  first  table  in  which  the  mortality  was  less  than  in  either  1819 
or  189 1,  yet  there  are  several  in  which  it  was. considerably  greater, 
m  proportion  to  the  births  and  population.  Each  table  shows, 
however,  that  without  some  influx  from  the  country,  Rome 
would  in"  process  of  time  be  depopulated ;  but  so  long  as  she  re- 
mains the  seat"  of  government,  there  is  no  more  fear  of  this  cir-! 
cumstance  taking  place  than  there  was  in  the  case  of  London 
a^out  the  commencement,  and  even  about  the  middle,  of  the  last 
&irftlry,'when  the  deaths  always  exceeded  the  births.  According 
Vb'vrofessor  Koreff,  it  was  part  of  the  Buonapartean  policy  to  re- 
jflfate'the  population  of  Rome  to  30,000,  and  to  remove  the  monu* 
'Wfetfts  ;of  art  to  Paris;  and  he  states  that,  in  1790,  tt  was  at 
'Iflbydbff/whilst  in  IB  12  it  had  dwindled  to  80,000:  in  proportion 
tp  the  falling  off  of  the  population  the  malaria  became  more  con- 
sjJlcdotis,  and  invaded  districts  where  its  presence  was  never  be- 
fore, observed. 

*  Populo  imminuto  aeris  nocivi  vis  et  extra  urbem  adaucta  esse  vjde- 
tur.  \  Nan*  pastores  proxiroi,  auondam  duriores,  nunc  vespere  sibi  ec 
gregibus  in  recessu  -  urbis  asylum  petuut,  ut  mortem  effugiant,  nocie 
frigida  in  campis  haud  repugnandam.  Inde  a  Ponte  Milvio  ad  Corsum 
tibicunque  capella;,  equi  indomiti,  et  armenta  palantur.  Pulvis  sub 
pedibus  xnotus,  incessus  et  clamor  scenitarum,  domus  dirutae  in  urbis 
regiombusv  qnibus  pemoctatum  veniunt,  luce  clafius  vaticinantor, 
Roroae  diem  adesse,  qua;  stragem  Paesti  sit  imitatura.  Gradu  gig&nted 
aeris  mali  vis,  populo  minuto,  magisaugetur.  Quavis  anno  iliud  vane* 
aum  latias  serpir,  qoovis  anno  aliam  vim  corrumpit*  qaovis  anno  incre* 
menta  capit  majora.  Nam  hoc  certissimnm  at,  malum  illud  contrara* 
ratione  procederc,4|uam  vim  et  numerum  incolarnro*  Sunt  qui  dicao*, 
banc  ipsam  pestera,  Pontifice  reduce  populoque  adaqcto,  iterum  debilw 
tari.  Mihi  pgrsuadere  nequeo,  honunem  tarn  infest  am  naturam  devin- 
cere  posse.  Vires  ninis  dispares  sunt.  Tusciae  solittidines  a  tergo  im- 
minent, agri  Romani  deserta  et  arboribus  et  hominibus  vacua  ambiunt, 
coram  Poinptmse  paludes  stagnant,  Africus  verticem  turbat  et  solum, 
ignc  vulcanic*  combust um,  quasi  exsangue  acquiesciu  Qui  longius  feret 
natura  humana  tantam  ruinam  ?  Jam  aestate  vise  paullatim  deseruntur, 
loca  spuria  fiunt,  et  multitudo  comminutamediam  urbem  urget.     Jnte- 
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gra  urbb n^frinwkbt^c*4omit&fifit&bmuL  .  CtyOrAflma.vt|*a- 
rer,  jam  port*  Populi*  initiura  Corsi,  adeoque  mo,  Montis.  Tnnifeitii, 
suspecta  bab^bafUur.t  Strada  dc{  Babwno*  ubi  babkabara,  ad  hue  ante 
paucos  annos  sal  uberrima  putaia,  jam  tunc  febribus  sufyecta  erat,  et  a 
ditioribus  mense  Julio  rejinquebatur.  Quirinalis  tofaque  regjo  Vatiearii 
et  alias  trans  Ti  be  rim,  vicinia  quoque  Sancrt  ^ohafitris  LaUeranensis  jam 
dudum  insalubres  evitantur.  Scenitae  turn  greglbu*  pautatim  obtinent 
palatia  et  regiones  urbis,  jam  nimium  viatoribus  in  memorials  vocantes' 
Paestum,  quod  civibus  vaeat,  cum  tnedd  taurus  in  umbrttf  Dorics*  c6± 
lumnse  ruminet,  et  capella  silvestris  in  corollU  delapsis  exultet/f"* 
KortfrV.  33.  ....',»  <;  •'- 

Such  is  the  gloomy  picture  given  of  the  stale  of  Rome  prio*t* 
the  return  of  the  pope,  and  to  its  incresae  in  population.  The, 
professor's  description  of  the  progress  of  the  maTaria*  bowewkv  W 
not  at  all  to  be  compared  with  die  exactitude  of  thelbUowingUae* 
of  match  as  described  by  the  reviewer!  whose  minute  tracing*  of 
the  progress  of  the  miasmata  from  Holland  to  Edinburgh  wohhd 
occasion  to  admire  in  a  former  part  of  thia  Article, 

■Appearing  to  enter/  he  observe*,  •  by  the  Porta  del  P&poto*  W 
teaches  to  a  certain  distance  along  the  Cono,  the  banks  of  the  Tfbe^; 
and  the  west  side  of  the  Phicio.  Here  it  creeps  along  the  base  of  IMS 
elevation  by  the  church  of  the  Triuita  de*  Monti,  and  thus  retold  tfeh 
foot  of  the  Quirinal  and  Yiminal  hills  to  the  church  of  Santa  Upon 
piaagiore.  In  its  farther  progress  it  reaches  the  chuteh  ofl  Se*tPre*ae 
in  Vjucoli,  diverging  towards  the  Campo  Vaccina*  and  proceeding!  ofc. 
wards  to  the  eastward  of  the  Colosseum.  On  the  east  side  of  the>  oily, 
it  is  also  entering  by  the  quarter  of  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and  thai  of 
San  Giovanni,  occupying  to  a  very  severe  degree  the  district  of*  8k 
John  Lateral),  and  holding  its  course  over  the  Coelian  hill  toward*  the 
cherch  of  St.  Gregory,  where  it  spreads  to  the  southward  bf  the  Paid!* 
*n*,  towards  the  ancient  &at  of  the  great  VeMhtm^  nnd  tberiVer.1   * * 

t,  If  v*eare  to  believe  the  exaggerated  reports  of  several  authjqrs^ 
such  is  the  progress  the  maPana  is  making,  that  the  period  is  jiot 
far  ai&tant  when  Home  will  become  a  desert,  and  ita  neighbour* 
hood  be  shunned  with  horror  by  the  traveller..  It  is  pleaainjg/tig 
find,,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  keep  up  tbetr<  spirits  vode£ 
these,  portentous  denunciatiofis,  and  even  treat  them  with  ridicule) 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Clark,  not  without  some*  reason,  for  aetfe* 
rid  of  the  Roman  physicians,  its  \veM  as  Signer  Scaramncct* 
aetretaty  to  the  council  for  the  general  administration  of  hospital, 
assured  him  that  the  numbers  attacked  with  maParia  fevers  were 
Apt  annually  and  progressively  increasing.  This  latter  gentleriian 
had  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  and,  from  making 
out  the  annual  reports  of  the  hospitals,  could,  of  course,  speak 
correctly  respecting  it,  His  opinions  are  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  tables  which  we  have  previously  given. 

The 
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*Tn6*&ffl!(mi6tl  tit  Wttt\i9t  'flf'thfe  pOptmrtiOtt  irf  RoOfCvlH|l 

M^^ddueetfllf  stffne  *Htef*as  &  criterion  of  the  greater  of  less 
pf^VafMic'e  of  maf iria,  4id  w^ave*  previously  olrterved  that,  hi 
proportion I  as  the  population  has  been  found  to  diminish,  in  such 
ratio  has  the  mal'aria  gone  on  increasing.  In  d  late  work,  indeed; 
oo  *  Scarlet  Fever/  by  Dr.  Macfriichael,  who  seems  to  have  had 
his  information  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  population  of 
Ron*  is  stated  to  have  been  estimated  at  106,000  in  1791, 
whilst  in  1813  at  bad  decreased  to  100,000,  (and  we  have  before 
shown  thdt  hi  the  previous  year,  according  to  Professor  Koreff, 
itwtfr  **  low*  an  80,000;)  '  but  whether/  JJr.  Maemrchael  ob- 
soNes, l  the  mal'aria  is  to.be  considered  as  the  cause  or  the  effect 
bt  thirdimtatttum  is  not  at  «U  understood,  and  still  presents  one 
eftfarflisst' curious  problems  to  be  found  in  the  natural  history 
of  soy  country/  Had  Dr.  Macmiehael*  however,  taken  into  com 
iiA^ratioD  the  turffutatt  character  of  the  times,  and  the  political 
degradation  which  Rome  experienced  about  the  period  when  it* 

relation  was  so  much  reduced,  be  would  have  found  its  cause 
these  circumstances,  without  die  necessity  of  taking  the 
attffcria  into  the  question.  If  the  population  were  a  criterion  of 
(tot  greater  or  less  salubrity  of  Rome,  Doctor  Valentin,  of  Nancy, 
alight  be  quoted  to  prove  that  it  is  considerably  mote  heahhy 
***Hmr  in  1815,  the  population  having'  increased  on  the  5 1st 
•f  December,  1819,  to  194,161;  whilst  m  18tl  it  consisted  of 
14^000  ~*outo>  exclusive  df  the  Jews,  who  were  estimated  in  ISff 
irt  8,tJO0,"  The  increase,  however,  we  are  satisfied,  has  been 
atifeclatr  entirely  owing  to  political  causes,  and  principally  to  flH* 
pwtei  which  jietinitted  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  warfare 
to  rtturn  to  their  homes,  as  wef  as  allowed  the  influx  of 
AtMMjers. 

Ube*  fefett  cause  of  Wie  mal'aria  hi  Home  itttrst  be  looked  for 
iff  'ttfc  Want  of  an  efficient  medical  police.  Almost  every  write* 
lAo'ftatf  described  the  diseases  of  Rome  has  noticed  this  defect* 
tt&M  tfcfc  stagnant  waters  which  are  allowed  to  accuteufatfe  m 
Y'j^Mens  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  excessive  hfeat  an*  putrl$* 
finlmal'and  Vegetable  substances  whfcli  tie  in  heap  in  aliho^t 
iljf  street,  v^ould,  in  our  minds,  produce  sufficient  miasmata  tH 
give  rise  to  epidemic  disease.  With  respect  to  cleanliness,  the 
pWdetn  ftouians*  do  not  appe 


appear  io  pay  any  more  attention  to  that 

*  W*  are  tnW  by  a  modern  writer  that  the  only  active  diversion  of  the  common  peon- 
nfe^  ja-onje  wb,icb  can  scarcely  be  '  named  to  can  polite:' — *  it  is  a  sort  of  chase— a 
ranting  of  lieads — net  for  ideas,  but  for  things  much  mure  tangible  and  abundant.' 
They  are  seen  eagerly  encaged  in  this  pursuit  on  a  Sunday  or  festa,  sitting  at  their 
dfMraarai  windows*  ox  in  the  open  street:  there  are  often  three,  one  above  another,  the 
nudale  one  at  once  hunting  and  being  hunted!  This  loathsome  practice,  we  are  sorry 
to  saj,  is  not  confined  to  the  modem  Romans. 
•  -  *    ■  k2  requisite 
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requisite  tha»  their  aaoaetorl  m*iw  in  the  habit  of  dMng  before 
them.  The  great  ditioultj  which,  the  government  of  the  city  had 
in  enforcing  cleanliness  in  the  time  of  the  Consulate,  b  'strongly 
manifeated  by  the  varioma  edicts  passed  for  that  purpose.  The 
following  are  two  of  them  j— 

«  4VOMTOt7S  ILL!  CtOACAW,  Qtf  JE  ZX  JfcDIBUS  SJUS  IW 
TtTAS  RETIWKT,  QUA  OB  HE  AOITUR,  PDROA&B  REFI- 
CKRft  LICBAT,  VIM  FIERI,  VETO,  DAMNI  INFECTI,  0UOD 
OPERlS  VITIO  FACTUM  SIT,  CAVERI  JUBEO.' 

4  NR  QUIS  AQUAM  OLRTATO.  DOtO  MALO,  UBl  PUBUCE 
SAL1T*      SI  QUISOLETARIT  9EXTBRT10RUM  X  M1LLIUM  ^ 

MULCT  A  ESTO.' 

The  most  important  part  of  this  Article  remains  to  be  noticed; 
we  mean  that  which  relates  to  the  mode  of  correcting  the  bad 
property  of  mal'aria  soils,  or  bf  rendering  the  inhabitants  less  ex-: 
posed  to  their  action  where  the  former  object  cannot  be  perfectly 
answered.  The  principal  means  for  fulfilling  the  first  intention 
consist  in  draining  the  swampy  districts;  or,  where  that  is;  imprac- 
ticable, owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  land,  in  submerging  them,* 
or  filling  them  up;  in  embanking  the  rivers  so  as  to  prevent  tlpfit 
overflowing;  and  in  paving  all  the  towns  and  village?,  formrng 
common  sewers,  and  adopting  every  means  conducive  to  cl&ufli* 
nets,  ventilation  and  dryness — to  which,  more,  perhaps,  than*  to 
the  improved  habits  of  life,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  thinks  the  titte^ 
asnpted  state  of  health  in  this  great  metropolis  may  be  ascribed. 

When  draining  is  required  in  a  very  unhealthy  country  it  should 
not  be  performed  until  the  end  of  autumn,  in  winter,  or  tjie  be- 
ginning of  spring.  The  labourers  should  work  only  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  be  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  have,  at  least  once,  4 
day,  a  good  allowance  of  some  generous  fermented  liquor.  The 
observations  of  many  authors  have  shown  that  the  two  or  three 
years  immediately  following  the  draining  of  marshes  are  more  un- 
healthy than  the  preceding:  the  workmen  who  remain  in  the 
basin  are  exposed  to  great  danger,  and  by  moving  about  favour 
the -disengagement  of  the  noxious  effluvia.  M.  Julia  mentions 
having  seen  nine  persons  employed  in  cutting  down  the  vegetables 
in  the  great  ditch  of  the  marsh  of  Cercle,  all  of  whom  werfe'gt- 
~ — — . — : — J ,f  fif.it,. 

*  Bfitther  has  related  several  coses  in  which  this  plan  *w  suocessSttJIy'  adolted : 
when  marshes  are  laid  deeply  unifer  water,  he  considers  that  the  great  quantity  ot flatd 
opposes  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  the  air  conse- 
quently preserves  its  parity.  *'    ,T>    - '^ ~ 

Eospedocles  is  said  to  have  delivered  the  Satat4nl  from  the  dangerot*  esAatatohs  t4 
whjch  (hey  were  subjected,  by  conducting  into  their  marshes  two  neigh boprfni  rivesa, 
which  cleared  them  of  their  stagnant  water,  and  the  air  was  no  longer  tainted".  The 
diseast*  tti  wltich  they  had  been  subjected  from  these  miasmata  consequently  ceased 
alfco. 

tacked 
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tacked  soft*  days  afterward*  with  intermittent*:  ans>  of  these,  a 
female*  died,  and  the  other  eight  laboured under  the  cbmplamt 
for  nearly  uine.montbs.  I  , 

*Fhe  beneficial  effects  of  griming  ate  ato  where  more  tri- 
umphantly exemplified  than  in  our  own  island-:  we  are  acquainted 
with  several  districts  in  which  agues  vere  at  one  time  extremely 
prevalent,  but  where  they  ?re  now  perfectly  unknown ;  in  truth, 
mtermittents  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  banished  from  the 
bills  of  mortality.  They  were  at  one  time  extremely  prevalent 
in  London;  but  now  ap  instance  scarcely  occurs.  A  strong 
proof  of  the  good  effects  of  paving  and  draining  is  given  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  in  the  case  of  Portsmouth,  which  is  built  upon 
a  flafc  composing  part  of  the  marshy  island  of  Portsea.  He  Was 
assijred  by  a  medical  gentleman  who  practised  there,  that  when  be 
first  knew  the  place  intermittent  fervers  were  very  prevalent;  but 
ti^e  town  having  been  drained  and  paved  in  the  year  1 7^9,  they 
have  now  become  unknown.  Hilsea,  and  other  parts  of  the  island 
of  Pprtsea,  retain  the  same  aguish  character;  but  the  disease  baa 
preaOy  decreased  there  also  in  consequence  of  a  drainage  made 
lfl  the  year  1793. 

.Professor  Fodert  recommends  that  all  cities  should  be  dismao* 
tlfgLpf  their  useless  ramparts,  and  that  every  attention  should  be 
paiqE  |9  the  thorough  ventilation  of  inhabited  districts.  He  is  at* 
qyqratedj  he  observes,  with  several  towns  which  were  formerly 
subject  ty  epidemics,  but  have  become  salubrious  since  their 
vf$W  have  been  removed,  and  they  have  thus  been  exposed  to 
evftry  wind.  JVf  •  Humboldt  also  speaks  of  a  town  of  South  Atne» 
ricfy  which  has  been  less  subject  to  yellow  fever  since  one  of  ita  go- 
vernors removed  a  rampart,  and  levelled  a  rook  which  sheltered  k 
fri^pf  the  north  wind.  Where  woods  or  jungles  intercept  the  free 
circulation  of  the  air  and  detain  the  exhalations,  they  become  the 
frflhfyu!  foyers  of  disease,  more  especially  in  warm  c&nates,  and 
oojpt  or  course  to  be  cleared  away  where  it  is  practicable*  These 
situations,  in  India,  exert  so  extensive  an  influence  over  the  health 
of  tjhe  inhabitants,  not  only  of  the  plains,  but  of  the  hills,  and 
foinp  so  decided  and  extensive  a  part  in  the  causation  of  the  en- 
demic fever  of  Bengal,  that  it  has  been  usually  denominated  by 
authors,  the  '  Jungle  Fever.* 

1  'TJieinhabitaiits  of  infected  districts  may  be  rendered  less  Itaftfe 
teethe*  effects  dfffltfafia  by  being  clothed  in  wool,  living  well,  and 
Ice^m'g  their*  houses  warm  and  dry.  It  is  well  known  also,  that 
the  beat  means  of  avoiding  the  danger,  when  compelled  to  pass 
the -flight  itt'mafaria  districts,  are  the  use  of  fires  to  keep  the  air 
dryland  the  getting  as  much  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  as 

k  3  possible-** 
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possible—a  very  few  feet  having  been  considered  to  wnaithf 
line  from  safety  to  danger.  A  striking  instance  of  this  ha*  beet 
giverf  in  a  former  part  of  this  Article,  on  the  authority  of  Prpfpsr 
sor  Brera,  of  Padua;  and  others  are  adduced  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  in  the  work  before  us.  He  also  observed  that  those  tar 
longing  to  the  upper  orders  of  society  in  Wakhere*  were  alwmys 
less  affected  with  its  endemic  fevers  than  the  poorer  inhabitants, 
and  thai  the  British  officer*  suffered  less  in  that  campaign  jtha* 
the  private  men.  .         .%  .', 

Lind  has  observed  that  cutting  wood,  cultivating  land,  wling 
In  an  open  boat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  niarshy  Or  fqggjr  <K%- 
tricts— passing  the  night  in  such  situations  without  eheltefy  Of 
traversing  them  at  these  times,  are  the  most  dangerous  occnpa* 
tions  in  warm  and  unhealthy  climates.  This  observation  will  ap* 
ply  equally  well  to  European  countries.  Where  any  extensive  un- 
dertaking is  to  be  accomplished  in  unhealthy  districts,  it  should 
be  entrusted  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  climate;  th* 
fatal  effects  produced  on  new  comers  under  such  circumstance* 
have  been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this.  Article,  when  treating  of 
the  mal'aria  generated  in  the  ponds  of  Bresse,  on  the  ru?e-gro»»4* 
of  Lombardy,  and  the  unhealthy  swamps  of  Zealand.    ,        ;  t 

When  M.  Ozanam  passed  through  lor  re  de  tre  poati^  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  and  in  a  most  maalnhrii- 
x>us  district,  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  maitre  de  poetf  of  that 

Elace  with  every  appearance  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect 
ealth.  On  asking  bim  how  he  contrived  to  preserve  himself  so 
free  from  disease  in  so  pestilential  a  situation,  he  answered, 4 1\ 
y  a  plus  de  quarante  ans  que  j'habite  ce  lieu,  et  je  n'y  ai  jamais  eu 
la  fievre:  la  seule  precaution  que  je  prenne,  est  de  ne  soflir  de 
chez  moi  que  lorsque  le  soleil  est  d£ja  assez  &ev6  sur  Phorizon, 
de  rentrer  a  son  coucher,  et  de  faire  alors  allumer  un  peu  de  fenr 
Je  me  nourris  bien,  et  je  bois  du  vin:  voild  tout  mon  secret.9 

An  opinion  has  been  hazarded  that  gauze  frames  fitted  to  th/e 
windows  of  houses  much  exposed  to  mal'aria,  will  arrest  its  pro- 
gress; and  the  writer  of  the  Article  to  which  we  have  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  refer,  says,  that  sleeping  under  a 
inppquito  net,  in  an  infected  place,  will  preserve  a  person  from 
any  noxious  effects  of  the  circumambient  atmosphere;  bafrfce 
are  not  awase  that  either  of  these  recommendations' rests  on 
very  satisfactory  grounds:  this,  however,  seems  certain,  that  any 
thing  which  intercepts  a  current  of  air  charged  with  these* noxious 
exhalations,  such  as  a  wood,  a  mountain,  or  even  a  wal^  oaf 
served  as  a  shelter  from  the  malaria,  and  preserved  the  inhabit- 
ants under  its  lee  from  its.  pestiferous  influence. 

With 
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aoi^l  alljrifcte|rtflJor.:ttat^^  will 

y*»r  abortive*  ia*iUiaia<tn  tfcfejpfwer  .ftfutafywaw  tq  do  fnucfc 
tartluds  meliorating,  this  '  -crying  evil/  Que  of  tbe  nwefc  active 
ratoete  causes  as  to  he.  found  it  theexistanjse.io£,the  Qld.0Httoa* 
Jsjs^wb^alOtaugh  *0difr»d. by  a  pa#aj  daflwpf  J*H)I,  axrt  ypt 
ipn|tificie»t  fogft  to.ipievepft  ,th*  cultivation  of  the  kind  in  the 
ja^bhourheod,  in  cwaaquewe  ^f  which  }he  greater  part  is^ft 
•in  pasture  without  drainage;  all  the  pretended  facU&es  gpven  fc> 
WfcMpenaa  bgiqg  atfl  fettered,  .accardiqg  *q  Mr.  Ro&e,  by  thp 
fpavJM,  •  Uiaf  gffW  be  not  extracted  and  transported  out  flf  the 
alata/  Were  the  annoya  laws  repealed  altogether,  ,apd  e^eiy 
Jftf&ty  throwp  in  the  way  of  the  agriculturist  the  meaaw? 
afould  be.  productive  of  very  considerable  advantage,  We  h##f 
Woe*-  alluded  to  the  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  salubrity 
Af.Abe  pity;  and -observed  that  the  streets  are  absolutely  disgi$t~ 
i$f  from,  the jftlth  suffered  to  accumulate  in  thefn— evils  \yhich 
ought  ^ftsily.  be  reaaedied  by  tbe  institution  Qf  ap  effective  medical 
tppJwww 

4"Mmr**tlie«e'a  medic*)  police/ says  Dr.  Clark,  *  eslabtkhed  at  Rotae, 
(and  no  city  has  move  need  of  one*)  mqcb  might  be  done  for  the  nuti- 
fjftjua-of  taietewl*  Were  all  stagnant  waters  nenwyed  fnow  their  gat- 
iemi— were^lsase  and  the  vineyards,  &c,  oarefelly  draiipe^  tpprevgnt 
tfcft  feraaation  of  more — were  all  decaying  vegetable  and  auiroj&l  sub- 
tffQC/efi  ffiiqove^,  and  their  streets  kept  cjean  and  dry— there  woujd  be 
J£fje£  mal'aria  quarters  in  Rome.  If  they  are  unable  to  drain  the 
■  parches,  by  a  little  exertion  they  might  at  least  keep  their  invisible 
enemy  without  the  gates/ 

.1,  J^t  the  government  of  1 

AUtffed  we  shall  hear  little  no 

Aeptpus  denunciations  of  tl 

fall  will  sink  to  the  ground, 

4ttit  frpm  her  .place  among 

salubrity  and  political  imporwuve.  ,  .  ,-.: , 


*■       *•     '  ■  l      i      •  •  .  r 

JUv%  VU.-^rt.  Memoirs  p/'Af  Mexican  Revolution  and  qf 'Gflitf- 
\  tmi Mittq.  By  W*  D.  Robinson.  £  vols.  8vo.  ,..,,., 
%*  Uistqt^ofGwtimaLa,  in  Spanish  America.  Trajaslated  rVpfp 
\>y  ifaft gpwistf  of  Don  Domingo  JuajroiL  by  J.  Baily.  i  *oJ.  Svq. 
&  tUtio&(\4<  la  Jtwoluciende  Neuva  Espflna,6vtrfad(mPri- 
*M§toi9  Gau$a$  detUo,  #c.  £sc.    For  Don  jTps£  Guerra^  Poifoj 

de la  Universidadr  4^,Wexico.    .2  vols.  #vo. 
,   «  k  4  4.  Origen 
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4.  Origin  4*U  Etpwltow  U#vofrmM>dt&wa.Eip*&<owun- 
'  .  ladatnSetuynbr*.     Por  Dtn  Ju^n  L^peiCafluwWa. .»  ...   , 
6.  Jpmtes  HiUoricos  (Ul  Sthor  y%UaunraiUw7  Focal  cUUim  Gtato 

4e  JLspanas  .,,,.», 

6.  Aguila  Mexkanu.  ...... 

*1V  BULST  w«J  toave  beUn  furnished  with  oW  work*  of  FaHsfcer 
"  on  Patagonia,  and  Dobrizhoffer  on  the  Abipenes ; -of  Mo* 
Tina  andVidaurre  on  Chili;  of  Depwis,  Gilij, 'idid'Potwat^oo 
New  Grenada,  or  Terra  Firma;  of  Cottdamraeand  Alartey  of 
Ulloa,  Unanue  and  Sobrevietla  on  New  Granada!  nowoaAlHl 
Columbia,  and  Pern ;  we  have  seen  nothing  authentic  relating  to 
Mexico,  whose  wealth  and  population  exceed  the  whole  of  those 
provinces  together,  tiU  the  appearance  of  the  writings  of  Htta»- 
boldt,  whose  researches  were  concluded  more  than  twenty  year* 
ago.  Mexico,  indeed,  as  well- as  the  kingdom  of  Guatimtkr, 
although. not  more  strictly  guarded  against  the  visits  of  foreigner* 
than  me  other  countries  we  have  mentioned,  and  containing 
more  objects  calculated  to  excite  both  curiosity  and  cupidity y  hfcs 
yet  been  penetrated  by  few  foreigners;  and  of  those  few  none 
have  .made  any  conunnnkations  to  the  p^bfcc  sbioe^e,  tiweof 
Gage,  Dampier  and  Wafer ;  for  we  ca»  scarcely  consider '«be 
Voyage  de  Chuppe  d'Autervtke  en  California  as  ortveykig>«ay 
'other  than  the  astronomical  information,  which  wta'lbto  chief 
object  of  that  author's  journey.  The  German  mineralogists  arid 
miners,  who  have  at  different  periods  been  sent  by  die  court 
of  Madrid  to  Mexico,  have  confined  their  communications  so 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  their  own  professional  pursuits,  that 
in  none  of  their  publications  which  we  have  examined  can  be 
traced  any  of  the  lineaments  by  which  the  face  of  the  co>antry, 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  nature  of 
any  other  than  its  mineral  productions,  are  distinguished. 

During  the  last  thirteen  years,  whilst  Mexico,  like  the  othdr 
Spanish  settlements,  has  been  in  a  state  of  the  most  destructive 
anarchy;  whilst  we  have  been  inundated  with  accounts  of  re- 
volutions completed  as  soon  as  commenced ;  with  projects  of 
constitutions  abolished  as  soon  as  framed ;  with  narratives  of  bat- 
tles gained  in  unknown  places,  over  enemies  and  by  generals 
almost  equally  unknown ;  and  have  been  favoured  with  ttournMilg 
accounts  of  revenues,  productions,  and  public  spirit  exhibited  hi 
the  journals  from  Santa  Fe,  lima,  Buenos  Aytew  and  SanJago, 
by  which  the  cupidity  of  British  capitalists  hair  beetl  elicited  to 
disperse  their  surplus » money,  and  miarry  of  the  adventurers,  to 
whom  a  state  of  peace  was  intolerable,  hove  been1  induced  to 
join  their  cause,  the  single  journal  printed  in '  Mexico 'wa*  nearly 

silent 
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either  theattChttfe  or  the  victim*  of  tlfese  tfgonizinfe  conviitsldrisV  fa 
BttMhrAtneric*,*}**  leaders  thought  to  obtain  th^sytapatftv  atod 
-aid  from  foreigners,  which  the 'rulers  of  the  press  id  Mexico  bould 
onJy  expect  from  Spain. 

A*b*ugh  the  -state  x>f<  the  <  population  of  'Mexico  *fcfc  virf 
entmeously  given  by  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  before  the  ap- 
-peetence  of  the  <work*  of  Bardn  Humboldt,  and  the  progress 
whiohit  toad  made  in  civilisation  was  but  little  known,  yet  ideas  of 
its*  Vast  iasportance  had  been  raised,  and  efforts  had  been  coifo- 
seated,1 with  a  view  to  its  conquest,  during  the  frequent  wars  that 
occurred  between  England  and  Spain.    1  he  attention  of  Croni- 
iveltHlra*  drawn  towards  it,  and  die  minds  of  the  public  in  England 
prepared  for  an  attempt  to  occupy  it,  by  the  writings  Of  the  rerife- 
garif  priest  Thomas  Gage.    Tlie  valaable  island  of  Jamaica, 
^rfaicb  was  the  frnit  of  that  project,  has  fortunately  more  than 
made  amends  for  the  disappointment  of  our  attempts  elsewhere!. 
The  attack  of  Vcraen  on  PortobeHo,  and  the  series  of  subsequent 
operations  against  Ctarfhegeaa  and  othefr  portions  of  the  Spanish 
territory,  originated  in  those  extravagant  notions  of  their  immense 
lidketytthea  too -common,  and  were  directed  by  very  erroneous 
^stimaSss  of  the- relative  importance  of  the  points  which  were  at- 
toaa|Hcd <io  boocopied.    The  capture  of  Havanna  to  the  yea> 
l?«32.>(bad>wo*et*ined  possession  of  that  plate)  would  have  h*d 
a  finest  •powerful  effect  on  Meiico,  because  from  its  position 
-towards  the  western  end  of  Cuba,  it  commands'  the  access  to 
Mexico-  between  Cape  Catoebeand  Cape  Antonio,  and  the  egress 
front  it  between  the  last  mentioned  point  and  Cape  Florid*.    As 
thewiad  is  constantly  favourable,  a  few  days  are  sufficient  to  waft 
st'&roe" from  Havanna  to  any  part  of  die  Mexican  coast;  and 
hence,  that  straggly  fortified  position  has  been  justly  considered  by 
ake  Spaniards  -as  the  key  to' the  extensive  dominions  which  bound 
the  gttlph  of  Mexico.     In  the  wars  that  have  occurred  rincie  the 
captare-of  AaviuHiavand  especially  in  that  which  arose  out  of  the 
-French  revolution,  Mexico  m«st  have  attracted  the  occasional 
regards  of  oar  successive  administrations,  and  though,  at  one  pe- 
smy 'ao  attempt  to  occupy  that  country  was  urged  upon  the 
■■iiiMtfj  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  would  gladly  have  become 
'its  sovereign,  yet  no  serious  steps  towards' it  were  ever  taken.  ,! 
Whatever  wishes  might,  at  awy  past  periods,  have  been  enters 
tatoed  o»4ke  subject  of  occupying  Mexico,  tfcey 'have'  bfeen  now 
U/QfAtrnfmuA.    We  bctiete  we  hazard  nothing  in  assertbvg  that 
«e  party,  that  no  classes  of  individuals,  nor  a  single  person  dtf 
smy  toleraWy.  accurate  information  in  these  kingdoms,  casts  a 
leak  towasde,  or  indulges  a  wish  for  the  possession  of  any  portion 

of 
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pfttofiifew^af  $pfli**  -k'fc»  todet^«1tffirej*aspeettbaefW 
a*  *a"*iew  that  ioMmtrag  oe*a*»y.  ft  is  act  »ow*  <t»aafcry 
artafcht  wbiltl  a  ce*oey  with  eiW^t^  p^ewWry ^io»y Q»yl>flfajfi^ 
ing  to 'an  enemy,  ww  a  lair  or  a  practk&Me  object  vftvwttike 
attempts;  tet*&*m^/wiMtviwdfipn*i\$mif$fM$  eaiginejigos- 
$*$***<  *  .    .   *  •  ■) 

liit  oMerdws  ittpr6MGB,4h«^  tbe*  *eJw*t  thfftight**** 
abort  description  of  Mexico,  with  a  concise  but  awthaatw  oaeyo 
taw  of  the  more  prouaiteiftt  oooorrtoces  bywbicfeifts  peaeeafcatate 
afindepeadeaee  be*  bee*  fcroagbt  aboet*e»i§bt  nvt.be  tifleoeepe- 
able  to  our  feeders. 

Tbe  face  of  thia  eoaawy  may  be  bos*  ooaeaifed  by  ^oaeidtjwg 
the  lofty  range*  of  tbe  Aadee,  which  eateod  themselves  in  aanons 
breech*?  from  one  em)  of  the  penmsala  of  South;  Aiaemre  to  ibe 
other,  ae  ceooeairated  at  the  itthme*  of  Damn,  and  peemg 
between  the  two-ooeejM  at  a  Urn  afora*H)n»  which  if  gendadM/ 
increased*  %iU  they  ea*er  the  fciegdeoi  of  Me**t«s  aad  theaei- 
pmding  ieto  a  large  dials**  of  table  lead  at  aa  eJe**tie»  aaajaag 
from  $0OOe&«,6QP£»et  abeve  the  Jetel  of  .the  adfamai  *e*e*rt- 
Though  thia  table-lend  m*y  ba  c+*eidtfod  ft  -a  w**pkie**ye* 
these  rise  from  It  groapa  of  eofeejne  mow  tales,  wboae  aaaMNts, 
from  14,000  to  1 7,009  feet  ie  height,  am  eoveaed  with  averieat- 
aag  aaow.  This  plain*  aa  it  mtends  loaraacU  4h#  aoalb,  gradu- 
al^ expands  in  breadth  and  deeoends  from  its  lofty  elevation,  itUl, 
at  aboat  3^090  milea  from  its  ee*itbom:bou*daiy»st  has  ieaabad»» 
Jevetoaly  *  few  hundred  feet  abovetbe  sea,  bat  mteifleetadmjf  a  ease 
ranges  of  lofty  iftoijirtsies  which*  may  be  traced  la  tbawinsf  dij 
aeut  Ikaiu  e*  North  America.  Tbe  elevated  plain  is  oftrbath 
aides  boaoded  by  tracts  of  lend,  varying  in  breadth,*  whiob  ie*ea- 
|*>ae*bemsel»as  bttwoeti  the  mountains  and  tbe  galpfanf  Meaino 
pa  the  eastern,  end  the  Pactfc  ocean  on*he  western  aide  of  4lw 

kingdom.  j 

•  Aa  Urn  tmarene*  plain  is  elnvafted  eboee  tbe'oJendfc  daaiag  .the 
greater  part  of  tbe  year,  tbe  soil  baixmas  pm-cbad.and  iitted  villi 
wnmenma  <teep  fleaiwevby  which  the  fDoa9tamaf^be  aucfaaa  is 
exhausted,  and  being  weariy  deeefeeea  of  mete,  mtaieh>  ifisiiseg 
tnostly  from  the  Ant  wf  th*  mountain*,  at*  of  abort troarea+ifeeme 
a  bare' and  arid  aspect,  wfeoee  reeemUeace  to.  tba  gdwine .*£  the 
two  Caatiles  indueed  the  eolfcwers  of  Coatee  4o  >gwe  to  nit*  tbe 
name  of  New  Speto,  Matty  eaienat*edw*riewa*e.eme^ 
tute  of  water,  and  4be4ewf*>  m  aoaseperta,  vast  tphbpai  ceaased 
mritb  muriate  of  soda  <endiiwee,  titrate  of  pajaabaadioabarnaaitoi 
enhance*,  which  spread  with  a  tepidity  aery  diffieefe  4otm*>*e> 
jdtaimd,  Ja  the  abuodaaee  of  silt  ead  tboaa  'etk\Maaaaaraulbf 
i  appearance 
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to  many  {date*  in  Thibet,  and**  the  *el*n*3topp**,m* 
central  A#i|i.  In  die  srJotSjwW**  are  somewhat  below  th*,*ic*- 
age  ]e*elr  and  which*  «s  compered  with  the  saowtasn*  thetJUT- 
.round  them,  my  be  termed  initio*,  the  soil  is  highly  fruitful- 
These  vaJlsevaepaiWd  from  one  another  by  anpos  of  hills  *f 
greater  01*  less  elevation,  resemble  lakes  dried  up/a^d  furnish  the 
differ**  species  of  groin*  and  frni^  wluch  the  subsistence  of  the 
ktawitaaUs  requfares* 

.  TV  climate  of  t^ts  lofty,  regso*  ia  highly  aajttbfipu*  j  tbein- 
Mutant*  in  general  attain  to  as  great  longevity  ne  thus*  <ef  m 
part  of  the  globe;  and,  according  to  the  researches  of  Jjuinbokf, 
£he  births  exceed  the  deaths  in  a  greater  proportion  ttyap  m  any 
«ptber  country,  except,  if  the  returns  can  be  relied  upon,  in  lis* 
United  States  of  America.  Tbeae  plain*,  m  it  would  bebeiu«*l 
t^w^ci¥der  contain  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitant*  of 
.yieiictn  At  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  the  two  seas  ****** 
the  capital,  a  city  of  the  same  name  as  the  kingdom,  with  XfJQfiQP 
inhabitant*;  nod  scattered  over  this  billy  region,  but  at  %ut ,  die~ 
tancaafp^tn^acb  other,  are  to  be  found  the.  large  citiesof  GuadeJ- 
*xa*%  Guanajuato,  Valladolid,  St.  Lois  Potosi,  PueWo,  Qnt4*- 
tt*tmmi  Guaaaca,  and  the  thickly  peopled  village*  around  the**, 
whose  agriculture  yield*  food  to  their  numerous  inhabitants-  , ,  t 
Tbi*  tableland  i*  on  both  aide*  separated  from  the,***  hj 
Jbrtile  tract*,  pn  which  the  richest  product  of  the  tropin  might 
be  raised,  in  «uch  abundance  and  with  such  ease,**  tpauppty 
the  demands  of  the  whole  civilized  world:  these  tract*,  hpwevff, 
an*  hot  and  moist,  and  uniformly  unhealthy.  The  uatui*  #f.  the 
nlkbate,  the  lajge  portion*  in  which  the  land  ia  allotted,  «md  t^e 
strictne**  of  the  entails  by  which  those  portion*  are  fettered,  to- 
gather  with  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  rendew  them  of  UuleraWe^ 
Sm  cenotry*  Instead  of  being  cultivated  with  the  suga^,  coft^ajad 
cotton  plants,  the  district*  are  almost  exclusively  destined  to  £ajfl 
herd*  of  Maok  cattle,  under  the  management  of  the  few  inhabit- 
ants who,  from  being  natives,  have  lean  dreed  of  the  climate  thap 
.  their  country  mee  on  the  Wis*  The  declivities  of  tbe  mountain- 
jhnin,  between  the  hot  and  cold  regions,  from  4Q00  to  <5W0 
fcetebore  the  sea,  unite  the  properties  of  heakb  and  fedi%. 
TW  cuoaet*  is  mild;  frost*  axe  slight,  and  the  l^eat  is  neper 
istfenses  bat  those  district*  are  at  a  height  at  which  the  okmd* 
gsxierally  rest*;  and  hence  tbqy  are  enveloped  in  almost  perpetual 
Jss^  The  cjty  of  ,Xalepp*v  in  thin  situation,  is  the  place  lp 
written  tbe  richer  citizen*  of  Vera,  Crttz  resort  to  escape  the  pes- 
tafefon*  climate  of  that  per*,  or  to  repair  the  health  whirh  has 
tinjnredbjfit. 

Among 
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;  Among  the  physical  circumstances  of  this  country,  is  the  pe- 
culiarity of  its  possessing  no  sea-ports  ori  its  eastern  frontier,  capa- 
ble of  receiving  vessels  of  such  a  burden  as  usually  navigate  the 
ocean.  The  regular  course  of  the  trade- winds  conveys  vast 
quantities  of  water  to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  ;  The  shore  Is  a  con* 
stanf  dam,  opposing  itself  to  the  power  of  this  mighty  current, 
which  rushes  along  it  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  form  bare  of 
sand  tit  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  ocean,  and  which  the  force  of  their  streams  is  insufficient  to 
remove.  The  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  only  place  which  traded 
with  Europe,  has  no  harbour;  but  the  island  of  St.  Juan  de 
Ulloa  lies  about  half-i-mile  from  it,  and  between  them  is  a 
channel  of  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  large  ships,  which  are 
usually  moored  to  ring  bohs  on  the  castle,  judiciously  constructed 
.  on  that  island.  In  this  position,  ships  are  secured  from  the  trade 
winds  which  generally  plow ;  but  when  storms  from  the  nofth 
arise,  (and  when  they  do  arise  their  force  is  tremendous,)  the  vessels 
are  compelled  to  slip  their  moorings,  and  run  to  the  open  sea  for 
security,  Neither  the  river  Alvarado,  nor  the  ports  of  Tampico, 
or  Sotc~marina,  wiH  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than  ten  feet 
water!  More  to  the  north  there  are  said  to  be  some  harbouts 
dt  greater  depth  of  water;  but  we  have  seen  no  information 
on  the  subject  which  is  not  extremely  vague ;  and  as  the  places 
where  they  are  reported  to  exist  are  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred 
miles  from  the  inhabited  parts  of  Mexico,  they  can  be  of  no  im- 
portance till  the  population  has  extended  and  increased  in  density 
in  their  direction. 

We  have  been  induced  to  state  these  facts  respecting  the  want 
of  narbours,  because  the  Abb6  de  Pradt  in  France,  and  some  of 
oar  prophetic  politicians  in  England,  have  inspired  the  believers 
in  their  predictions  with  terror  lest,  in  a  few  years,  the  naval 
force  of  the  great  Mexican  republic,  united  with  that  of  the  other 
republic  founded  by  our  countrymen  on  the  same  continent, 
should  prove  of  such  terrific  magnitude  as  to '  crush  the  worn  out 
states  of  our  hemisphere'! 

Although  Mexico  is  thus  destitute  of  ports  on  the  aide  towards 
Europe,  it  has  two,  both  (though  somewhat  difficult  of  access  m 
certain  months)  excellent,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Acapulco,  from  which  the  commerce  with  Manila  was  carried 
on  as  long  as  that  commerce  existed,  is  easy  to  be  entered,  has 
depth'  of  water  and  secure  anchorage  for  numerous  fleet*  of  the 
largest  ships,  who  may  beprotected  from  all  storms  by  the  lofty 
hills  that  surround  it.  Tne  climate  is  found  unfavourable  to 
health :  but  San  Bias,  the  other  port,  has  similar  excellencies)  and 
is  situated  in  a  more  healthy  district.    The  government  of  Spam 
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availed  themselves  of  its  advantages  and  of  the  ab^ndance,o£ 
timber  pear  it,  to  bmld  and  eauip  the  smaT^ 
maintained  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Pacific  Oceay- 

The  popujatio^  of  Mexico,  thong V  subject  to  checks  that 
diminished  the  rapidity  of  its  increase,  had,  at  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  revolutionary  Calamities  of  the  last  thirteen 
years,  been  making  a  considerable  advance.    T    ' 
data  Collected  by  Humboldt  more  than  twen 
numbers  of  all  the  people  would  by  this  tin 
exceeded  10,000,000,  had  it  not  been  for  tin 
desolations.    According  to  reports  and  estimate 
that  country,  the  numbers  now  appear  to  be 
seven  mifliona,  exclusive  of  GuaUmala,  which  c( 

From  the  various  mixtures  of  races,  caused  1 
of  the  whites,  the  Indians,  and  the  negroes,  tt 
vented  terms  to  indicate  almost  every  gradatioi 
as  the  rank  of  the  individual  depended  on  his 
mote  affinity  to  the  European  race,  a  great,  t 
maintained  in  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  wfa 
Without. entering  into  minor  distinctions,  w 
wbdh/ under  the  denominations  of  European  whi 
mhthd  castes,  and  Indians/  The  white  Europ 
latetft/in  \igkf  \6  be  about  one  in  seventy  of  the 
ittbavfrants ;  since  that  period,  the  importations 
inttreatfed  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  Natives  have 
in  tt&t',  they  were  not  supposed  to  be  one  in  a 
filled  most  of  the  highest  off  ces  in  the  civil  d 
vertitnent,  in  the  law,  and  in  the  church.  As  fe\ 
wives  from  Europe,  but  generally  married  \ 
Creoles',  the  number  of  European  females  was  i 
is*  fifty  to  the  males.  When  they  married  onl 
had- no  mixture  of  Indian  or  negro  blood,  they 
of  aristocracy  which,  if  not  cheerfully,  was  at  i 
qttiesced  in  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  coin 
whites  are  either  unmixed  whites  or  descende 
•  lathers,  a  class  who,  by  several  crosses,  have  at  1 
rank,  if  not  quite  the  colour  of  their  original : 
This  rank  is  haughtily  maintained,  even  bv  the  p< 
who,  ita  any  dispute  with  the  richest  man  in  t 
dedand,  *  Am  I  not  as  white  as  yourself?*  the 
strfctly  die  complexion,  but  the  rank  in  soci< 
Alibost  all  the  richest  individuals  of  the  count! 
this  class;  but  it  also  contains  a  vast  number  ol 
The  proportion  of  these  to  the  wnole  populati 
be  about  one-sixth.    The  pride  originating  in 
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*4*flmito  m$k** -bem  averse  W  *nf  latoor  *fekfe  to  oWmed 
degitding;  but  whatever  of  science  or  learning  k  cultivated*  it 
Mexico,  is  almost  confined  to  diem,  and  they  constitute  the  most 
numerous  members  of  the  University  and  the  school*  of  mmeratogjr 
ftkd  chemistry.  The  greater  part  of  the  officers  of  die  *rmy  havd 
beett  appointed  torn  Skis  division  of  the  people,  as  well  as  most 
Of  the  parochial  clergy  and  lawyers;  aod  occasionally  tbe  episco- 
pal chairs  and  tbe  benches  of  justice  hare  been  supplied  from  it: 

Th6  mixed  castes  are  derived  from  die  intercourse  between  the* 
whites,  the  Indians,  and  the  negroes,  each  gradation  of  whose* 
juried  tint  has  its  appropriate  denomination,  and  its  proportionate 
fttdk  fa  die  scale  of  society.  It  would  be  needless  to  recount  all 
the  distinctions  of  Zambo,  Mulatto,  Quadenm,  and  the  minor 
flames  by  which  each  is  enabled  to  enjoy  his  fancied  superiority 
above  the  person  of  a  complexion  a  single  shade  darker  than  bid 
«wtt.  These  castes  form  the  great  mass  of  domestic  servants, 
liSbditraftttieti,  muleteers,  and  carriers,  manufacturers,  and  often 
SohHers,  and  exceed  in  numbers  the  white  Creoles,  being  nearly 
Mro-siltths  of  the  population. 

"tile  native  Indians  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  diffe- 
rent classes  that  compose  the  Mexican  nation:  end  are  estimated 
to be  nearly  three-sevenths  of  the  whole.  They  continue  sepai 
tftted  into  distinct  tribes  as  they  were  at  the  period  m  uftudr 
die  Spaniards  tfrtt  gamed  possession  of  the  country.  They 
stilt  retain  their  original  languages,  but  mixed  with  such  Spanish 
%ofd*  as  have  been  introduced  whh  the  objects  and  -feelings 
^rtnch  they  represent.  We  have  now  before  as-  At  grammar* 
of  different  tongues  spoken  in  Mexico,  composed-  by-  tW 
ftteits.  Humboldt  says,  the  number  of  them  exceeds  twenty;  df 
wftSek  fourteen  halve  tolerably  complete  grammars  and  diction-: 
trie*.  It  appears  that  the  most  part  of  these  languages,  so  far 
Aotft  bdng  ontoets  of  the  saihe,  differ  as  much  from  each  other, 
both  in  their  words,  mod  in  die  construction  of  sentences,  a*  the? 
Oteet  doe*  from  the  German,  or  die  French  froni  the  Bdlfib. 
Ijfyi#  diversity  of  languages  has  proved  no  obstacle  to  the  Catholic* 
g&ttSj  wbo  have  succeeded  in  converting  the  natives  to  the  pro-1 
fosfan  M  their  Audi,  more,  as  is  supposed,  by  its  fitment' aft! 
Striking  ceremonies  than  by  any  other  measures.,  They  are4, 
however  the  feeling  day  have  been  communicated,  more  at- 
tached to  that  religion,  and  more  under  the  guidance  of  its  priests, 
than  any  other  portion  of  a  population  excessively  superstitious  and 
bigoted.  They  reside  chiefly  in  towns  and  villages,  exclusively 
appertaining  to  their  race,  where  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
government  are  enforced  by  their  native  magistrates,  or  caziques, 
who  speak  the  Spanish  language,  and  on  whom,  jointly  with  the 
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|ftfastilie^dMeAyd*f*a<L  They  em  uvh^  etnpk^iaiyri- 
dnltnrs,  but  scarcely  produce  more  than  they  consume.  They 
am  uatnraHy  indolent,  are  contented  whh  Ike  smallest  quantity  +f 
aliment  vtwh  which  life  tan  be  supported,  and,  living  almost  en-* 
dUuitely  #11  vegetable  food,  would  attain  greet  longevity,  if  their 
oenairtutJtois  were  not  injewed  by  frequent  intoxication,  wbicb  i* 
promoted  by  the  ease  with  Which  u  fermented  liquor,  ealfed 
pulque,  dmwa  from  a  very  common  ntaif,  can  be  procured-, 
Anaastmaed  for  ngea  to  the  tyranny  of  their  ancient  rok*s>  and  to 
n  despotism  «ot  meek  mitigated  under  the  Spaniards,  they  biff 
.  enquired  a-  degree  of  cunning,  veiled  under  the  appearane*  *JP 
apathy  end  stupidity,  by  which  alone  they  have  opposed  the* 
appfassofa  The  more  violent  passions  are  seldom  imprinted  &t 
their  Jbces,  but  there  is  something  dreadful  when  (hey  are  see* 
to  pass  at  once  from  a  state  of  absolute  repose  to  <bat  of  violqaifr 
ana*nmestrained.agitatiott. 

iWgovemmerit  of  Spain  has  been  constantly  making'  regida* 
done  to  improve  the  conditfen  of  tkeae  people,  but  <  they  hot* 
a*  constantly  been  rendered  nuuafotfy  by  the  corrupt  adnui&t^tH 
tieto  bf  the  local  governors,  by  the  contemptuous  and  harsh  faflk 
iitoa  of  the  Creoles,  and  by  the  taeea  cupidity  of  their  own  cas^untt 
the  contempt  towards  the  Indiana,  exercised  by  the  White  creojet, 
baa  tegartten,  on  eheif  part,  the  mixed  feeling*  of  hatred  and 
dMIi*  which,  though  disguised  by  the  apathy  which  long  op4 
pStisaion  has  taught,  when  they  hare  broke*  loose  from  the  aecdt-k 
Maud  restraints,  have  been  displayed  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  moat  barbarous  ferocity.  We  must  trot  wholly  omit  Cor  notice 
&6  African  negroes  in  tki*  sketch  of  die  inhabitants  of  Mtrjtjtafo; 
although  their  number*  do  not  exceed,  if  they  amomrj  to,  WfW 
person*,  toost  of  wfaotp  ate  in  what  k  usually  denominated  4 
state  of  slavery .  Their  importation  has  been  small,  bjp  tt^  have* 
propagated,  when  connected  with  Indian  females,  mens  <m$  ait 
tbm  relative  proportiott  io  the  whole  popnfardoa. 

'Tbfc  popuktroD,  tthdse  numbers  and  classes  We  have.  thtg* 
sfcetehecr,  is  spread  over  the  Vast  surface  of  l«0,<XX>squareSpmi«|p 
bengttes,  or  about  1,000,000  English  square  miles,  or  640,00^,00*1 
English  statute  acres.  Taking  England  and  Wales,  aecetdiag  to 
tke  valuable  paper  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Rickman,  at  tf#to  scrmftr* 
mil«,  or  about  3?  ,000,000  acres,  and  the  inhabitants  at  lf,000>000^ 
k  wiH  appear  that  there  is  one  human  being  to  a  fmutkytmnre 
tbun  every  three  acres.  In  Mexico,  taking  the  inhabitant*  at 
6,660,000,  there  Will  be  one  person  to  somewhat  more  than  one* 
hundred  acres.  In  brief,  the  density  of  population  in  Rngtand 
to  that  in  Mexico  is  as  30  to  I.  If  that  kingdom  was  as  thtckfy 
peopled'  as  our  own  part  of  the  British  islands*  the  inhabitant* 
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Mfould  amount  to, more  .than  ,200,QOO,000,  and,  thUfc,  exq&ed  the 
population  of  Europe  in  the,  year  IS  17-  If  the  inhabitants 
pf  this  kingdom  were  no  more  thau  400,000,  and  the  whole  were, 
established  in  detached  groups  on  the  most  fertile  spots  on  the 
banks  of  the  Humber,  the  Severn,  the  Thames,  and  the  Trent; 
if  they  were  satisfied  with  the  least  quantity  of  food  that  would 
support  life,  and  that  food  of  the  very  meanest  and  most  easily 
acquired  description ;  it  is  obvious,  that  a  very  small  portion  of 
labour  would,  be  sufficient  to  procure  subsistence.  If  the  cliniate 
were  such  as  to  require  scarcely  any  shelter,  clothing,  or  fuel,  the. 
demand  for  labour  would  he  still  farther  lessened.  If,  in  addir. 
tion,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  occupied  were  so  great  as  to  return.; 
five  times  as  much  grain  for  the  quantity  of  seed  sown,  as  is  now, 
yielded,  the  demand  for  labour  would  be  diminished  to  a  very  mis 
nute  quantity  indeed. 

Now  such  is  nearly  the  situation  of  Mexico  and  its  inhabitants. 
We  have  been  assured  by  some  who  have  been  engaged  in  their 
cultivation,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Guanaxuato  there < 
are  large  plains  where,  with  a  single  ploughing,  without  manure,; 
and  aided  only  by  an  irrigation,  which  in  the  rainy  season  is  easily, 
effected,  the  increase  of  wheat  is  rarely  less  than  fifty  for  one, 
and  more  frequently  is  eighty  for  one.    In  maize,  the  chief  food 
of  thempre  numerous  classes,  the  increase  varies  from  one  huu-; 
dred  to  three  hundred  for  one,  and  in  general  the  harvest  of  one, 
year  is  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  two.     In  the  sultry  re-: 
([ions  of  Mexico,  from  the  foot  of  the  lofty  table-land  to  the  sea,' 
ir  is  still  less.  '  The  indigenous  inhabitants,  whp 
ti  the  different  preparations  of  maize,  can  supply, 
a  family  during  a  whole  year  by  the  labour  of  a 
i  for  a  day.    After  the  rains,  a  few  grains  ar* 
soft  ground  with  a  stick,  and  in  ninety  days  a. 
ready  to  be  harvested,  exceeding  two  or  thrfte 
e  quantity  planted.    This  simple  operation  may] 
be  repeated  two  if  not  three  times  in  the  year,  and  thus  secure 
the  labourer  from  want  of  food.    To  those  more  provident,  and 
who  wish  to  vary  their  diet,  the  banana  may  be  supplied,  by  some; 
foresight,  with  little  increase  of  labour.     Humboldt  asserts  that 
a  spot  of  100  metres  (not  quite  the  tenth  of  an  acre)  will  yield 
annually  more  than  two  thousand  kilograms  (about  forty-four? 
hundred  weight)  of  nutritious  substance.     He  further  states,  that 
'  a  demirhectare  or  legal  arpent,  (about  an  acre  and  a  quarter,)  cul- 
tivated with  bananas  of  the  large  species,  is  capable  of  maintain- 
ing fifty  individuals  for  a  year;  whereas  the  same  arpent  of  corn 
in  Europe  would  only  yield,  supposing  it  to  increase  eight  fold, 
a  quantity  equal  to  the  subsistence  of  two  individuals.'    The  first 
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produce  of  this  plant  ripens  within  ten  or  eleye*  months  after 
planting,  and  requires  no  other  care  than  to  cut.  tfie  stalks  on 
wiych  th^  fruit  has  grown,  to  water  them,  and  once  or  twice  a 
y  e^r  to  dig  slightly,  round  the  roots,  Ip  .roany  the  manioc  supf 
pl*e$  constant  food;  and t the  abundance  of  spontaneous  fruitaL 
spfaps  the  prickly  pear,  and  of  those  which  require  but  little  la- 
bour, like  the  potatoe,  is  so  great,  that  the  means  of  subsistence 
are;  at  ill  I  tunes  within  the  reach  of  each  individual. 
;  Jhe  easy  acquisition  of  mere  food,  and  the  absence  of  desirg 
fo*:what  more  civilized  people  call  comforts,  h,as  ictained  the  in^ 
babitants  in  that  state  of  degradation,  in  which  tlie  lowest  classes 
pf  tb$jr  ancestor*  wpr$  left  when,  by  the  victories  of  the,  Sjpmr 
niards,  tneir  princes,  priests,  and  magistrates  hpd  been  extermif 
nated.  There  are  individual  exceptions  Jo  th?  general  condition,; 
but  as  the  inducements  to  emerge  from  their,  low  condition  hav? 
QQt  j^ejen  sufficient  togive  the  first  impulse  extensively,  the  natives 
have  commonly  acquiesced  with  indolent  apathy  in  the  lot  whic£ 
baa  fallen  to  them.  *„..,.> 

.  As  the  languid  industry  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  very  limited 
capitals  in  the  hands  of  the  great  body  of  tlje  people,  have  beep 
^lnK>$t  exclusively  confined  to  procuring  food,  little  extension  has 
been  given  to  other  branches  of  agriculture.  Added  to  which,  tb? 
law$  enacted  by  the  wretched  policy  of  the  peninsular  government, 
with  a  view  to  favour  the  growth  of  wealth  in  the  European  ter* 
rhory,  have  mainly  operated  to  check  the  production  of  inany 
articles,  to  which  the  climate  and  soil  ure  highly  favourable 
Vines  and  olives  might  be  easily  cultivated ;  but  thqy  have  heqn 
Pf  exhibited  in  favour  of  the  European  monopolist.  The  country 
is  adapted  for  the  growth  of  tobacco;  but  this  being  the  subject 
of  a  bscal  monopoly,  was  only  allowed  in  one  contracted  spot, 
Jroai  which  alone  th?  rest  of  Uje  country  could  obtain  a  supply 
through  the  medium  of  the  royal  warehouses.  Hemp  andifoj; 
(uive  succeeded  upon  a  small  scale;  but  tbes?  too,  though  nop 
absolutely  prohibited,  have  been  discouraged  in  favour  of  th? 
mother  .country;  as  have  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees and  the 
rearing  of  silk  worms,  both  of  which  bay?  been,  occasipnally  ^f- 
femptecj.  Cacoa,  a  favourite  aliment  with  Spaniards  in  .every 
part  ojf  the  world,  instead  of  being  cultivated  at  homo,  is  chiefly 
supplied  from  Guayaquil.  Although  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
jodfgQ  exported  from  Mexico,  not  more  than  one,  third  of  it  is 
the  produce  of  the  country ;  the  rest  is  brought  thither  from  the 
pbptatiaus.on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocefin,  in  the  kingdom  of 
jGuatimala,  and  inerely  passes  through  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  on 
its.  way  to  the  European;  consumers.  J^fcfore  the  present  disturbr 
vou,  xxx.  no.ux.  v  ? .    .     u  ance, 
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ances,  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cine  had  been  making  a  regular 
though  not  a  rapid  progress.  The  sugar  prepared  from  it  sur- 
passed in  amount  most  of  the  agricultural  productions  which  the 
Vicerqyalty  furnished  to  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  but  the  ex- 
pense of  conveying  it  to  market  has  reduced  the  cultivation  so, 
that  now  sufficient  is  barely  yielded  for  the  scanty  demands  of  the 
impoverished  inhabitants. 

.The  most  valuable  of  the  agricultural  commodities  of  Mexico^ 
and  one  exclusively  produced  there,  is  the  cochineal  insect.  It  is 
raised  only  in  die  district  of  Misteca,  in  the  province  Oaxaca,  and 
'wholly  by  the  labour  of  the  Indian  inhabitants.  The  insects  draw 
their  subsistence  from  a  particular  species  of  the  nopal,  one  of 
the  cactus  tribe  of  plants.  The  business  of  reariog,  protecting, 
and  preparing  them  for  exportation,  requires  more  attention  than 
labour,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  indolence  of  die  native  in  the 
intensely  hot  climate  which  produces  them.  The  annual  value 
tof  the  quantity  exported  was  about  500,000/.  when  at  the  highest; 
of  late  years  it  has  diminished  very  considerably,  from  the  Indiana 
having  found  out  more  profitable  or  still  more  easy  purposes  to 
which  their  labour  can  be  applied. 

One  of  the  most  popular  plants  cultivated  in  Mexico  k  at 
species  of  the  opuntia,  from  which  is  derived,  by  a  process  of 
nature,  the  beverage  called  pulque  (the  common  drink)  in  its 
first  state  after  fermentation;  from  this,  by  distillation,  a  spirk 
is  extracted  which,  though  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Spain 
to  favour  the  brandies  of  Catalonia,  has  always  been  in  exten- 
sive use.  When  the  head  of  the  plant  throws  forth  a  bunch 
of  central  leaves,  they  are  cut  off;  and  a  hole  is  scooped  in 
the  stalk,  which  is  covered  with  them.  In  this  hollow  the  plant 
seems  to  deposit  all  the  juice  which,  without  such  exciskm, 
would  go  to  form  the  flowers.  It  is  a  real  vegetable  spring,  run- 
ning during  two  or  three  months  of  the  year,  and  which  may  be 
emptied  two  or  three  times  every  day.  Nearly  two  thousand  of 
these  plants  can  be  raised  on  an  aere  of  land,  each  of  which  wiH 
yield  annually  from  thirty  to  forty  gallons  of  the  juice.  The  cul* 
tivation  of  this  plant  is  a  sure  source  of  wealth  to  a  family  who 
can  wait  with  patience,  (which  few  of  die  Indians  can,)  during  a 
period  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  until  the  expiration  of  which, 
the  plant  rarely  arrives  at  maturity. 

We  have  thus  slightly  sketched  the  nature  of  the  agricultural 
.productions  of  Mexico  previously  to  entering  on  the  state  of  the 
mines,  because  we  decidedly  agree  with  M.  Humboldt,  that 
4  the  principal  sources  of  the  wedth  of  that  country  are  by  no 
means  the  mines,  but  an  *  agriculture  which  has  been  gradually 
improving  since  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century/    TW  proof 
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of  tMs  is  to*  be  tflWld  hv  the  amount  of  the  Mites  coHectfeff  (by 
the  etorgy  at  different  periods.  These  accounts  show  that  the 
increase  of  agricultural  productions  has  been' greater  than  that  of 
the  papulation.  In  the  ten  years  from  J  771  to  1780  they 
amotttfttecT  to  lS>35r,10?  dollars,  anrfht  the  foH&wing  ten  years 
to  r8/363,83l,  whilst  >tike  increase  of  population  it  estimated  to 
have  been  only  as  the  difference  between  13  and  16.  • 

Agrfcttkurehad  Sftarfe  tint  feeble  steps,  however,  towards  that 
state  of  activity  which  it  is  capable  of 'reaching,  when  the  ealaari- 
ties  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  began  to  desolate  Mefcieo.  Dp 
to  that  period,  the  impediments  to-  its  improvement  were  of  a 
most  weighty  nature.  The  want  of  roads,  canals,  and  navigable 
mens  was  in  itself  a  formidable  evil,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
the  restrictions  of  an  impolitic  government.  Maize,  the  most 
general  aliment  of  the  people,  is  seldom  alike  productive  in  the 
hist  and  in  the*  temperate  regions,  yet  the  supply  drawavftotif 
the  districts  in  which  it  is  most  abundant  can  scarcely  ever  be 
made  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  in  which  it  is  deficient;  the 
distance  is  great,  the  roads  are  in  a  dreadful  condition,  and  many 
parts  of  them  over  barren  districts  where  beasts  of' burden  eat* 
scarcely  subsist  without  having  recourse  to  die  loads  on  their 
backs.  The  want  of  a  domestic  vent  for  the  eurptas  produce  was 
thus  added  to  the  other  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves  to  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  .         .  ,>.k 

<  •'  The  kingdom  of  Mexico  ami  the  island  of  Jamaica  are  so  sitfri* 
lar  m  climate  and  productions,  that  a  contrast  between  them  way 
serve  to  show  the  relative  condition  of  agriculture  in  each, 
-    In*  Mexico  the  greater  part  of  the  labourers  are  of  the  coloured 
races  dttivad,  without  raterraixtoTe  of  Europeans,  ftdm  the  origi- 
nal natives  of  the  country.    They  have  been,  from  generation  to 
generation,  acctistomed  to  cultivate  the  same  productions  whitoh 
»ow  employ  them  *,  their  habits  are  accommodated  to  the  employ? 
meat  and  the  dintate;  their  wants  are  few,  for  they  have  been 
habituated  to  subsist  on  the  smallest  quantity  and  the  lowest  kind 
of  aliment;   their  clothing  is  of  the  slightest  and' coarsest  rta> 
eoriptton;tfeir habitations  are  mere  cane  cages,  without  vaalkij 
deatittrte  of  eveiy  description  of  rurnitere,  and  asoalry  so  satafN 
that  a  whole  frnrily  is  crowded  into  a  single  hovel,  which  may  be 
more  properly  described  as  a  hive  than  a  house.    They  are 
free.    They  cannot  be  compelled  to  labour,  nor  can  they  be  sold 
or  exchanged,  or  removed  to  other  spots,  without  their  o#W 
eorisent    Whenever,  by  a  slight  exertion,  they  laboar  for  ft  day  or 
two,  what  b  earned  in  that  short  space  of  time  is  gener*rty  ex- 
pended in  theche^p'intoaicatiag  liquor ef  the  country,  by  mean* 
of  which. they  remaiw  in  a  state  of  inebriety  for.  several*  daw 
i..     _t  l2  till 
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tffl  die  want  of  pulque  brings  them  back  to  sobriety.  When  ex* 
cited  to  action,  it  is  neither  by  the  threat  nor  the  application  of 
the  whip,  but  by  those  selfish  and  sensual  passions  which  occa- 
sionally -and  transiently  stimulate  the  most  motive  to  exertion. 
They  may  possess  property  J  but  their  want  of  foresight  generally 
prevents  them  from  forming  the  slightest* accumulation,  or  from 
obtaining  the  few  moderate  conveniences  which  might  vender 
their  abodes  and  their  domestic  management  move  agreeable; 
their  whole  lives*  instead  of  being  spent  m  the  useful  and  health* 
ful  alternations  of  labour  and  rest,  are  passed  in  a  continued  in- 
dulgence of  corporeal  indolence,  or  of  mere  animal  gratification. 
The  exertion  that  neatness  requires  is  too  great  for  their  habits, 
and  hence  their  persons,  their  clothing  and  their  habitations  are 
most  disgustingly  filthy;  and  when  epidemic  fpvers  prevail, 
having  no  medical  assistance,  they  become  by  thousands  the  vic- 
tims of  disease,  whose  force  baa  been  augmented  by  the  absence 
of  cleanliness  and  attention* 

The  raise  of  labourers  m  the. island: of  Jamaica  have  been 
brought  from  a  climate,  the. difference  of  which,  if  to  Europeans 
it  appears  trifling,  is  felt  by  the  Africans.    They  are  certainly 
slaves;  as  far  as  the  kind  of  servitude  which  allows  of  the  pos- 
session of  property,  and  which  secures  that  property  to  those  who 
acquire  it,  can  permit  of  their  being  »  denominated;  they  ana 
summoned  to  their  daily  labour  by  the  soudd  of  a  horn,  and 
during  the;  promos  of  their  work  in  the  fields  are  kept  to 
the  execution  of  their  teaks,  and  the  regular  motions  in  perform* 
hig  them,  by  the  application  or  the  these*  0/  an  hnpkmcat  of 
punishment.     Under  the  government  of  a  country  so  distant 
as  to  be  little  biassed  by  local  feelings  end  prejudices*  efforts  haua 
been  hitherto  constantly  directed  to  ameliorate  their  condition 
rather  than  to  change  k.    Towards*  these  ameliorations  the  sjin- 
pathy  of  the  European,  and  the  self  interest  of  the  local  govern* 
ment,  have  constantly  tended.    The  hours  of  labour  are  fimod,  and 
the  other  portions  of  their  time  tony  be  appropriated  to  purposes 
of  providing  themselves  with  productions  to  carry  to  market,  or  t» 
the  amusements  to  which  the  negro  woe  hnvte  always  been  at* 
taehed;  the  security  affeneed  to  their  property,  when  acquired,  is 
as  great  as  that  which  protects  the  more  extended  possessions  of 
their  employers:  their  cottages  and  the  furniture,  with  the  gar* 
dens  that  surround  them,  and  the  growing  plants,  are  never  taken 
front  them  by  force,  but  may  be  sold  or  bequeathed  to  their  bran 
thren  on  the  same  estate,  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  o£ 
their  masters;  to  the  produce  of  these  gardens  they  do  not  look 
fer  the  -supply  of  any  of  their  positive  wants,  for  such  supply 
WKStb*  provided  hpthe  master;  the  food  furnished  to  them  in 
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fetai*  fop  the  filed  hoem  4f  labour is  fiilljr  adequate  to  the  de* 
mauds  of  nature,  and  is  of  a  quality  for  superior  to  the*  which  the 
free  labourers  of  Mexico  have  ever  been  able  to  obtain ;  they  are 
decently  supplied  with  clothing  appropriate  to  the  dunatn;  in 
sickness  they  are  provided  with  medical  assistance,  and,:  instead 
of  being  left  in  their  small  habitations  to  spread  the  infetiapi 
with  which  they  may  be  tainted,  they  e*e removed  to  an  appro*, 
priate  building,  Where  care,  cleantmesrt  and  medicine  areadmif- 
nistered  with  mere  assiduity  than  in  «ny  hospital  within  the  king* 
dem  of  Mexico. 

We  have  toot  drawn  this  comparison:  with  any  view  of  resuming 
the  question,  which  was,  in  our  lest  Number,  so  folly  and,  we 
trust,  so  impartially  discussed :  as  we  have,  however,  been  led  to 
the  subject,  we  may  indulge  in  the  remark,  that  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  Serious  consideration  with  those  who  have  to  legislate 
for  the  colonies,  how  far  any  alterations  in  our  colonial  system 
may  tend  to  bring  the  negroes  inthe  West  Indies  nearer  to  the 
condition  of  the  agriculture!  labourers  in  the  best  countries  of 
Europe,  or  to  the  condition  in  which  the  Indian  labourers  of 
Meuco,  with  all  their  freedom,  have  been  hitherto  found. 

If  we  look  at  the  productive  powers  of  these  two  settleaaenta, 
we  shall  be  forcibly  impressed  with  die  contrast  between  them. 
kt  Mexico  the  labourers  in  agriculture  cannot  be  -less  -than 
€,500,000,  and  yet  in  the  best  year,  that  which  is  looked  bach  to 
with- regret  by  the  more  intelligent  men  in  the-  ceuntrj,  which  is 
represented  «s  the  most  Nourishing  period  both  of  its  agricultural 
and  mining  industry,  that  year,  1909,  the  last  of  tranquillity  which 
Mexico  has  known,  the  whole  surplus  labour  furnished  to  con* 
merce  by  exportation  amounted  only  to  about  1,160,000  pounds 
eterlhig»  *•   - 

In  Jamaica,  where  thelabeur  of  the  fields  employs  about  430*000 
negroes,  the  surplus  produce  of  that  labour  in  one  year,  vetoed 
like  that  in  Mexico,  at  the  place  of  exportation,  has  amounted  to 
more  than  4,000*000/.  We  do  not  assume  tha*  these  statements  are 
precisely  accurate,  but  they-  approximate  as  nearly  to  the  truth  as 
can  be  obtained  by- official  documents ;  and  show  that  the  pro- 
ductive results  of  the  surplus  labour  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  is 
nearly  thirty*!! ve  times  as  much  a  head  as  that  of  the  free  labour- 
ers in  Mexico.  • 

The  representation-  here  given  of  the«ooditioo  of  agriculture 
in  Mexico  is  taken  at  the  period  immediately  preceding  She 
revolutionary  convulsions  which  broke  out  in  that  country  m  the 
year  1810.  As  we  intend  giving  a  sketch  of  these  events  before 
we  close  this  article,  we  shall  here  merely  auote  the  wovds  of 
Seior  Ataman,  one  of  the  deputies  from  Mexico  in  the  late 
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Obrtdr  a¥  Madrid, -and  At  the  pifefeM  period  mkristef  of  finance 
in  that'  territory,  to  show  hoifr  much  it  "htsv  since  been  re* 
duced. '  *  The  continue  wart  <he  says)  and  civil  dissensions  have 
so  laid  waste  that  beautiful  country,  (Mexico)  that  nothing  is  to 
be  <  seen  (bttt  poverty  and  desolation*  \vhere  before  fertility  and 
oputefcce  wer£  displayed.  The  total  ruin  of  many  rich  fatiiilie*, 
the  emigration  of  others,  and  the  continued  sufferings  of  all,  have 
paralysed  industry  which  cannot  be  revived*  from  the  want  of 
those  capitals  whicb  have  been  either  destroyed  or  exported.  It 
is  only  by  the  importation  and  prudent  application  of  new  capi- 
tals that  Mexican  splendour  and  prosperity  can  be  revived/  We 
by  nb  means  join,  however,  in  the  conclusion  here  drawn,  beoansfc 
«fte  firmly  believe  that  Mexico*  under  a  good  government  and  in  a 
state  'of  tranquillity,  would  shortly  recover  not  only  its  former  con- 
dition, but  even  far  surpass  in  prosperity  what  she  has  ever  known* 
This  country  has  exhibited  the  singular,  spectacle  of  a  country 
which,  daring  the  long  space  of  three  hundred  years,  has  never 
*been  the  scene  of  hostility,  if  we  except  the  predatory  incursions 
lof  the  batids  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Buccaneers.  Their 
Tavagea,  however,  were  very  slight  in  Mexico,  as  the  thief  theatres 
of  their  daring  exploits  were  in  the  more  southern  divisions'  of 
America;  and  the  few  riots  (rather  than  civil  wars)  which  occa- 
«iobally  dcctfrred  among  the  Indians,  and  which  originated  in  scar* 
city  of  food,  were  al)  easily  suppressed  and  with  very  little  injury* 
From  the  period  of  the  last  tumult,  which  took  place  more  than  a 
feentury  ago,  to  the  year  1810.no  symptom  of  internal  hostility  has 
been  displayed,  nor  has  the  foot  of  a  foreign  enemy  ever  trod  the 
soil.  -  During  the  long  contest  between  France  and  the  allied 
powers  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  on  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  Mexicans,  tranquil  spectators  of  th* 
struggle;  retarved,  whatever  might  be  its  issue,  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  country  from  which  its  European  settlers  had 
dmanated. 

•  During  this  long  period,  the  slow  but  sure  gains  of  agriculture 
did  neft,  as  we  have  said,  present  inducements  of  sufficient  force 
tOTOUse  the  inhabitants  to  great  exertion!.  Mining,  however* 
which  more  than  agriculture  requires  the  most  untroubled  state  of 
affairs;  psesented  to  the  energetic  and  adventurous  a- stimulus 
which  effected  some  advancement  in  that  branch  of  industry.  1{ 
may-  be  doubted,  however,  if  the  mines  of  Mexico  have  even 
tended  to  enrich  that  country.  The  general  expenditure  is 
attrted  to  have  been  greater  than  the  general  produce.  The  vast 
remuneration  sometimes  obtained  has,  like  all  other  wealth  gained 
try  •gambling  speculations,  produced  numerous  competitors,  aocf 
dissipated  large  portions  pf  the  capital  of  tn*  country.  *  'Besides; 
k    .     •  this> 
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ibis/?  temptation*  was  presented  Jo xolkct  a  revenue  by  the  eiiqy 
jnethodof  taking  a  portion,pf  an  article  so  compendious  a*  fifve^. 
A  tax  levied,  by  taking  directly  any  other  article  produced  from 
the  earth,  would  be  too  revolting  for  even  a  despotic  government 
to  adopt ;  but  under  the  fiction  that  all  mines  are  royalties  ,apper-| 
tawing  to  the  king*  who  only  grants  permission  to  bis  subjects  to 
extract  their  contents  with  a  stipulation  that  he  should  be  a 
sharer  in  the  results,  this  tax  on  the  precious  metals  has  beep, 
readily  submitted  to.  The  facility  thus  afforded  to  the  |overp-. 
ment  of  Spain,  of  drawing  money  directly  from  her  colonies,  has,' 
been  exercised  in  Mexico  with  little  feeling  towards  the  inhabit- 
ants. During  the  three  centuries  of  their  occupation,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  derived  from  labour,  have  been  extracted* 
without  inducing  any  returns  to  restore  the  capital  thus  removed. 
Bad  this  vast  sum  not  been  taken  by  the  Peninsular  government. 
It  would,  to  the  same  extent,  have  been  transported  to  other 
countries,  and  have  generally  circulated  through  the  world :  but 
in  that  case  other  commodities  would  have  been  returned,  and 
jthe  millions  of  capital  which  have  been  lost  to  Mexico  would,  by 
a  natural  process,  be  replaced,  and  with  continual  increase :  the 
inhabitants  would  have  possessed  numerous  comforts  of  whicH 
they  are  now  destitute,  the  enjoyment  of  which,  would  have  been 
$  constant  stimulus  to  fresh  exertion, 

4  .The  ores  found  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  are  not  in  general  ric(i 
in  metallic  substances.  According  to  Humboldt,  who  compares 
{hem  with  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Saxony,  it  appears,  that 
the  average. quantity  of  silver  in  each  hundred  weight  of  Mexican 
ore  is  between  three  and  four  ounces,  whereas  in  Saxony  each 
hundred  weight  produces  about  ten  ounces  of  pure  silver.  The 
mines  of  Mexico  too  are  generally  much  deeper  than  those  of 
Germany*  But  on  the  other  hand  the  former  contain  veins  of 
metalliferous  substance  of  a  thickness  and  length  unknown  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  When  the  great  expense  of  sinking  the 
shaft  has  been  once  incurred,  the  ores  can  be  brought  to  the  sur- 
face with  much  less  cost  in  excavating  and  in  subterranean  trans- 
portation, than  irom  the  less  extensive  veins  of  other  mines. 
.Although  the  machinery  for  working  die  mines  is  very  imperfect, 
the  low  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  great  frugality  prac- 
tised by  the  labourers,  and  the  consequent  low  wages  which  they 
jrequire,are  found  to  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  thajt  deficiency. 
Instead  of  being  situated,  like  the  mines  of  Peru,  in  a  region  so 
elevated  as  to  injure  the  health  of  the  workmen,  those  of  Mexico 
are  in  a  temperate  elevation,  and  the  country  around  them  be- 
comes v&g  productive  as  soon  as  the  attraction  of  markets,  which 
th?  wine*  create,  induces  cultivation*    Towns,  and  villages  have. 
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sprung  tip  rapidly,  *ifl  initnerotre  instances,  whenever  mine*  have 
been  opened  in  any  district.  Tlie  enormous  masses  of  property 
Required  by  mining  have,  like  the  larger  prizes  in  a  lottery,  been 
confined  to  a  few  individuals.  M.  Obregon,  created  Count  Valen- 
ciana,  with  his  partner,  Otero,  received,  fbr  many  years,  from  the 
mine  of  that  name,  an  annual  income  of  «£250j©00-  sterling.  Don 
Pedro  Tereros,  Count  Regla,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Mexico; 
drew  from  die  mines  of  Biscaina,  between  the  years  1 762  and  1774; 
a  net  profit  bf  more  than  a  million  sterling.  Besides  die  two  ships 
df  war,  one  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  gun*  and  the  other  of 
seventy-four  guns,  Which  he  presented  to  the  King  of  Spain,  he  tent 
to  the  government  of  Madrid  five  million  francs,  which  he  has  never 
been  repaid.  The  works  erected  on  his  mine  cost  him  mora 
than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  he  purchased  es- 
tates of  vast  extent  besides,  and  left  money  to  his  family,  in  amount 
only  equalled  by  the  bequests  of  Count  Vaienciana.  The  Mat* 
quis  del  Apartado,  at  one  period,  within  six  months,  extracted 
from  his  mine  of  Sombrerete,  the  enormous  sum  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  though  nothing  approaching  to 
that  amount  was  afterwards  drawn  from  it,  it  held  its  rank  as  a 
mine  of  the  first  class  till  the  troubles  commenced.  In  these 
inlning  operations  the  greatest  vicissitudes  of  fortune  have  been 
experienced.  Humboldt  relates  of  a  Frenchman,  Joseph  La* 
horde,  that  he  came  to  Mexico  very  poor  in  1743,  and  acr 

Juired  a  large  fortune  in  a  short  time  by  the  mine  of  La  Canada, 
ifter  building  a'  church  at  Tasco,  which  cost  him  eighty-four 
.thousand  pounds,  he  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  poverty  by  the 
rapid  decline  of  those  very  mines  from  which  he  had  annually 
drawn  from  1  SO  to  190  thousand  pounds  Weight  of  silver.  With 
a  sum  of  c£20,0OO,  raised  by  selling  a  sun  of  solid  gold,  which;  in 
his  prosperity,  he  had  presented  to  the  church,  and  which  he  was 
allowed  by  the  archbishop  to  withdraw;  he  undertook  to  clear  out 
an  old  mine,  in  which  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of 
his  golden  sun,  and  abandoned  the  work.  With  the  small  sum 
remaining,  he  once  more  ventured  on  another  undertaking,  whkh 
Was  for  a  short  time  highly  productive,  and  he  left  behind  him  at 
his  death  a  fortune  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twetoty  thou- 
sand pounds. 

ft  is  not  surprizing  that  in  a  climate  tending  to  produce  indo^ 
lence,  and  with  a  people  of  imaginations  peculiarly  ardent,  th$ 
few  instances  of  unmeasured  success  hi  mining  should  have  more 
power  to  encourage,  than  the  numerous  but  umiotfced  instances 
of  failure  to  deter  from,'  such  desperate  adventures.  Ther  ca- 
lamities that  have  recently  fallen  with  their  heaviest  weight  ort 
mining  could  never  havi  been  contemplated  by  any  who  had  em-< 
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barked  m  those  concerns.  The  most  penetrating  eye  cduid  not 
have  foreseen  either  the  revolutionary  storm,  or  its  extent,  fury  and 
rapidity.  Without,  however,  anticipating  the  narrative  of  the 
revolutionary  events,  we  may  quote  the  words  of  the  minister 
Afatnan,  whom  we  before  noticed. 

'  *  Unfortunately  the  revolution  of  the  year  1810  began  in  the  districts 
in  which  the  richest  mines  are  situated,  and  their  proprietors' were  it* 
first  victims.  By  the  massacre  of  some,  by  the  ruin  of  others  from  tht 
warand  the  excessive  requisitions,  by  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  toe 
Consequent  want  of  utensils  and  necessaries  to  continue  the  works,  they 
ceased  as  it  were  almost  in  a  moment.  The  celebrated  vein  of  Guar 
naxufeto,  without  its  ores  being  impoverished,  only  gave  out,  in  1818, 
150,000  marcs  of  silver  and  400  of  gold,  whereas  its  product  before  the 
year  1810  was  greater  than  all  the  mines  of  Peru  together,  amounting 
to  600,000  marcs  of  silver  and  2000  of  gold.  In  the  mint  at  Mexico, 
in  1821,  there  was  coined  only  six  million  dollars,  whereas,  previously 
to  1810,  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  millions  had  been  annually 
toibed.  The  inundation  of  the  mines  has  been  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  their  abandonment  during  the  war.  The  working  of  them 
cannot  be  resumed  until  the  water  has  been  discharged ;  and  to  effect 
that,  the  miners  of  Mexico,  poor  in  the  midst  of  riches,  have  neither  the 
machines  required  to  accomplish  it,  nor  the  capitals  to  procure  them.' 

The  country  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  improved 
processes,  by  which  the  precious  metals  have  been  chiefly  sepa* 
rated  from  the  ores  in  which  they  are  contained,  to  a  corporation 
called  Tribunal  General  de  la  Mineria ;  which  selected  the  a  West 
of  students  to  visit  the  mining  districts  and  impart  the  knowledge 
of  new  facts  and  scientific  improvements.  There  were  tw4, 
modes  of  operating  for  this  purpose;  the  first,  for  a  long  timej 
was  by  the  common  method  of  smelting.  As  firewood  greW 
scarce  in  the  mining  districts,  as  the  process  of  amalgamation, 
became  known,  the  ancient  practices  regularly  declined,  and  the 
new  method  of  separating  the  metals  from  the  ores  advanced; 
this  separation  is  effected  by  the  adhesive  property  of  mercury j 
assisted  by  the  aid  of  lime,  sulphates,  and  other  chemical  ingre* 
dients,  which  increase  the  intensity  of  its  action. 

As  the  quantity  of  silver  that  can  be  procured  in  this  way 
depends  mamly  on  the  supply  of  quicksilver;  as  in  times  of  war 
that  supply  was  necessarily  uncertain  both  in  quantity  and  qua* 
lityj  and  as  frorii  its  being  a  royal  monopoly,  the  power  of  dis- 
pensing it  rested  solely  with  the  viceroy;  it  became  a  subject  of 
frequent  intrigue  in  his  court,  and  was  generally  distributed  from 
favouritism  or  bribery.  The  mercury  from  the  mines  of  Istria  wai 
esteemed  less  pure  than  that  extracted  from  the  mine  of  Almaderi 
in  Spain.  By  some  of  the  viceroys  this  has  been  made  a  source 
of  great  wealth,  as  those  who  bribed  him  or  his  officers  the  highest 
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could  obtain  *be.  best  mercury.  Th«  qua*Utj  joi  quicksilver 
delivered  to  the  miners  boffesjicb  a  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
silver  produced  by  them,  as  was  conceived  to  be  a  check  on  fraudf 
in  paying  the  duties.  The  products  .of  these  mines  had  gone  on 
constantly  increasing  to  the  year  J  8 10. 4  Without  giving  the  pro- 
duce of  each  year,  the.  following  table  will  shew  with  what  degree 
of  regularity  the  augmentation  had  proceeded*  This  account 
only  shows  the  quantities  which  actually  paid  the  duties;  but  it  is 
generally  believed  that,  beaides  what  was  legally  circulated,  soq* 
portions  were  extracted  by  contraband  means*  The  amount  is 
given  in  dollars*  . » 

1695  .  .  .       4,000,000  1788  .  .  .    £0,000,000 

1726  .  .  ,      8,000,000  1795  .  *  .    24,000,000      • 

1747  .  .  .     12,000,000  1802  .  .  .     26*000,000  , 

1776  ..  •     16,000,000  1809  .  •  .    28,000,000 

yte  have  no  precise  data  for  the  Several  years  of  confusion  that 
have  since  followed,  tn  a  report  from  the  city  of  Mefcico,  in 
,1813,  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  silver  brought  to  the  mint  in 
the  year  18 11  was  but  three  millions  and  a  half;  and  by  another, 
that  of  the  following  year,  that  it  amounted  to  two  millions,  which 
vtcas  partly  from  the  requisitions  made  of  all  the  plate  of  individual* 
and  communities.  From  the  opinion  of  those  Mexicans,  who  are 
likely  to  be  beat  informed  of  the  state  of  their  country,  we  .bay* 
some  reason  to  conclude  that  the  average  annual  product  of  tb^ 
several  years  from  1813  to  1820  was  not  more  than  from  four  tq 
foar  and  a  half  millions.  In  1821,  the  duty  on  silver  having  been 
reduced  from  17  to  3  per  cent,  in  that  year,  partly  owing  to  suuch 
'reduction  and  partly  to  the  appearance  of  security  to  property 
being  restored,  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  increased  to 
more  than  five  millions  and  a  half,  and  in  the  next  year,  1822,  aftes 
Iturbide  had  been  proclaimed  emperor,  to  seven  millions.  The 
future  condition  of  this  branch  of  industry,  now  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  quicksilver  can  be  obtained  and  the  duties  are  lowered, 
must  be  prosperous,  when  the  government  shall  be  so  established 
as  to  afford  the  necessary  security  to  persons  and  property.  . 
,  When  the  transactions  at  Bayonne  occurred,  the  viceroy  of 
^ffexko  was  Don  Josef  Iturrigaray,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  a, 
relation  of  Godoy,  who  had  nominated  him  to  this  important  and 
lucrative  employment.  The  administration,  as  in  all  the  Spanish 
colonies,  was  executed  by  various  boards  superintending  the  dif- 
ferent branches,  all  appointed  by  the  government,  and  wholly  de-< 
pendent  upon  it.  Hie  chief  of  these,  the  Royal  Audiencia, 
united  Acuities  similar  to  those  of  our  privy  council  and  of  a  su- 
preme court  of  justice.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  European 
Spaniards)  and,  on  the  death  of  a  viceroy,  either  executed  his  func<j 
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lions,  or  appoiated  a  Accessor  till  a  new  viceroy  arrived:  Tbr 
municipal  corporations,  called  sometimes  the  cahildos  or-ayuata- 
mientos}  had  large  possessions,  and  enjoyed  considerable  influ- 
ence; though  but  little  positive  power.  The  members,  of  these 
bodies  we're  portly  natives  of  the  country,  whose  European  an- 
cestors had  purchased  their  places  and  been  succeeded  by  their 
descendants  born  in  America. 

Though  these  two  bodies  had  hitherto  acted  in  strict  subsec~ 
nsncy  to  the  will  of  the  viceroy,  yet  their  different  feelings,  def 
rivted  chiefly  from  the  places  of  their  nativity,  kindled  tho*o 
passions  which  were  destined  to  become  the  most  tremendous 
scourge  to  their  country.  Though  both  parties  equally  detested 
the  idea  of  French  rule,  the  audiencia,  and  other  natives  of  Eu-> 
rope,  were  rather  disposed  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  peninsula, 
as  their  ancestors  had  done  in  the  war  of  the  succession;  whilst 
the  natives  of  America  were  resolved  rather  to  risk  aU  extremities 
than  submit  to  the  dynasty  which  Buonaparte  had  imposed. 

In  July,  1808,  a  small  vessel  from  Cadiz  brought  to  Iturrigaray 
the  French  Madrid  gazettes,  with  the  account  of  the  transfer  6f 
the  crown  of  Spain  to  Joseph  Buonaparte.  By  the  advice  of  the 
Aiidencia,  those  accounts  were  published,  but  accompanied  by 
no  intimations  of  the  nullity  or  illegality  of  the  cession.  Tb$ 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  were  thrown  into  a  ferment  bf  indignation  $ 
crowds  eagerly  assembled  in  the  squares  and  public  walks*  de- 
nouncing vengeance  against  France  and  her  adherents,  with  all 
the  characteristic  fury  of  a  Spanish  populace.  The  Cabildo  par* 
took  of  the  violence  of  the  people,  and,  with  a  freedom  and  energy 
seldom  practised  by  any  public  body  towards  a  viceroy,  required' 
the  assembling  of  ajunta  to  resolve  on  the  measures  which  the 
crisis  demanded.  Tne  two  classes  of  the  white  inhabitants  were 
at  issue ;  one  demanding  a  national  assembly,  the  other  recom- 
mending submission  to  Spain.  , 

The  viceroy,  a  feeble  and  vacillating  old  man,  hesitated  which 
party  to  embrace,  tiH,  in  a  short  time,  official  advices  were  receive*) 
that  the  whole  of  Spain  had  risen  to  resist  the  cession  of  the 
crown,  and  that  a  body  assembled  at  Seville  had  proclaimed 
Ferdinand  VII.,  and  assumed  the  sole  authority  of  the  junta  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Iturrigaray 
gave  orders  for  proclaiming  the  young  monarch ;  but  without 
noticing  that  the  junta  of  Seville  professed  to  act  in  his  name 
during  his  captivity. 

The  Audiencia  suggested  and  urged  the  acknowledgment  of 
submission  to  the  junta  of  Seville,  the  Cabildo  the  convening  a 
Congress ;  and  the  viceroy  again  hesitated,  till  advice  arrived  that  a 
junta  assembled  at  Oviedo  claimed  powers  similar  to  that  of  Seville. 

As 
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As  he  had  hot  determined  to  submit  to  either,  and  the  Eurbpeairt 
feared  the  public  feeling  for  independence  of  both might  swty 
Mm,  they  formed  a  conspiracy  ;•  about  twtf  hundred  and  fifty  4rf 
them  surrrJunded  the  palace  at  night,  seized  Iturrigaray  *4ith  Mi 
fartity,  conveyed  hitti  to  the  inquisition ;  arid  the  toe*t  ffl6r*fttg, 
fo  quiet  the  tacfigtiant  pbpulace,  issued  a  procfBtiiatioft  acWsing 
him  of  heresy.  Under  the  awe  produced  on  a1  'sttptirsftitiofo*  pe^ 
pie  by  such  a  charge,  the  conspirators  were  eriaMed  to'cxravey 
their  victim  to  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  he  was  transported  to 
Cadiz,  and  delivered  tip  to  the  vengeance  of  the  body  whose  au-i 
thority  he  bad  hesitated  to  acknowledge.  The  charge  transmitted 
against  him  was  not  heresy,  but  a  design  to  establish  himself  on 
an  independent  throne.  He  was  committed  to  one  of  the  dun- 
geons of  that  city  without  trial  and  without  examination;  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  he  was  liberated  by  a  general  amnesty.^ 

After  a  short  reign  of  Garibay,  a  man  older  than  Iturrigaray, 
nominated  provisionally  by  the  Apdiencia,  the  Archbishop  was 
appointed  viceroy  by  the  junta  of  Seville,  and  exerted  himself 
to  collect  money  for  them.  His  hatred  of  France,  and  his  great 
devotion  to  the  Virgin  of  Guadaloupe,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Mexico^ 
made  him  a  favourite  with  the  creole  and  Indian  races ;  and,  as  he 
exercised  no  great  acuteness  in  detecting  the  peculations  and  injus- 
tice of  the  Audiencia,  he  was  a  general  favourite.  A  state  of  agita- 
tion however  prevailed  through  Mexico,  which  alarmed  and  excited 
the  apprehensions  of  the  government,  who  were  much  too  feeble 
to  oppose  it  by  a  few  unpopular  arrests.  The  impulse  was  com- 
municated from  the  people  to  the  native  army,  and  the  disposition 
to  revolt  was  universal  among  all  classes,  except  the  handful  of 
European  Spaniards*  The  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  central  junta 
from  Seville,  and  of  the  occupation  of  Andalusia  by  the  French, 
was  considered  by  the  Mexicans  as  decisive  proofs  of  the  treachery 
cf  that  body,  and  of  their  designs  to  deliver  over  both  Spain  and 
the  Indies  to  the  dominion  of  the  family  of  Buonaparte.  This 
opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Venegas,  as  viceroy, 
under  their  appointment,  who,  instead  of  being  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  deposition  of  Iturrigaray,  brought  with  him  decorations' 
and  promotions  for  those  who  had  directed  that  nefarious  trans- 
action. 

In  a  country  so  inflammable  as  Mexico  at  that  period*  the  least 
spark  will  quickly  kindle  a  flame.  An  insurrection  had  been 
extensively  planned  for  the  1st  November,  18-10;  but  the  arrest 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabildo  of  the  town  of  Dolores, 
caused  it  to  explode  prematurely  in  the  middle  of  September. 
Hidalgo,  a  priest  of  that  city,  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
more  activity  and  resources  than  are  generally  to  be  found  among 
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the  Creoles,  and  hacT^already  engaged  in  several  public  spirited 
undertakings. .  By  the  appearance,  if  not  by  the  reality,  of  great 
devotion  to  the  Virgin  oi  Guadaloupe,  he  was  looked  up  to  by 
the  eighteen  thousand  Indians  of  his  cure  as  a  superior  being. 
This  man  seems  to  have  projected  the.  revolution  in  the  district 
in  which  he  resided ;  and  when  the  member  of  the  C^bildo  was 
arreted,  addressed  hi$  parishioners  from  the  pulpit,  in  language 
suited  to  their  prejudices  and  their  simple  understandings:; — 

4  This,'  said  he,  *  is  the  last  sermon  I  shall 
mentis  but  there  is  no  remedy  1  The  Euro 
French  1  ,  You  see  they,  have  rewarded  those 
theyiia?}e  djsplaqed  the  good  archbishop  v 
have  imprisoned  our  corregidor  because  he 
ligion.  you  must  become  iacobins !  Farei 
must  become  Napoleonists f  No,  father,'  si 
must  save  us  fttrni  these  evils.  The  Virgin 
Ferdinand  VII.  for  evert    Well/  replied  I 

nand  for  ever!  and  now  follow  your  pastor,  who  has  always  been  watch* 
frig  for  ydur  happiness.' 

'  The  feelings  of  the  populace,  long  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation^ 
were  influenced  by  this  harangue :  they  followed  their  leader  to  th* 
neighbouring  towns,  in  which  40,000  men  were  speedily  collected. 
Allende,  Aldama  and  Abasolo,  three  officers  of  native  troops, 
joined  him  with  the  regiments  to  which  they  belonged,  and  theit 
exartiple  was  quickly  followed  by  another  regiment  of  infantry,  and 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  This  body, 'within  fourteen  days  of  its 
collecting,  obtained  possession  of  the  city  of  Gunaxuato,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  mining  distridt,  where  they  found  a  booty  of  five  million 
dollars.  Here  Hidalgo  cast  cannon  from  the  melted  bells ;  coined 
money  with  the  head  of  Ferdinand  on  it,  and  armed  his  followers 
with  such  weapon*  as  could  be  procured.  At  Valladfelid  he  was 
received  wkh  triumph  by  the  inhabitants  and  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
and,  being  joined  by  more  of  the  royal  army,  determined  to 
march  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  not  doubting  but  be  should  compel 
the  Viceroy  and  his  court  of  Spaniards  to  abandon  it.  On  his 
march  he  was  opposed  by  a  small  regular  army  under  Truxillo, 
Which,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  was  defeated,  and  its  remains 
fell  back  to  join  Venegas  hi  Mexico.  When  Hidalgo  with  his 
numerous  followers  invested  the  capital,  its  inhabitants  werfc 
induced  to  oppose  him,  on  religions1  gftVtinds.  About  ten  years 
before,  he  had  been  attacked  by  the  inquisition,  and  had  escaped 
t>y  connivance  from  its  fangs — the  process  against  him  Was  now 
revived,  and  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced.  By 
the  judgment,  it  appeared  that  he  had  at  one  time  denied  the 
existence  of  hell,  and  at  another  affirmed  that  a  pope,  who  had 
be*  canoftized,  was  gone  to  heH !  that  he  bad  adhered  to  the 
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heresy  of  Lu&er,  by  maintaining  in  one  pulpit  tiurtlhfe  aottoritjr 
ofthe'scriptufes  was  superior  to  that  of  the  pop©,  andtin  emrthe* 
by  denying  the  truth  of  the  Bible !  These  charges  he  turned  into 
ridicule,  by  showing  their  opposition  to  each  other;  'and  totetfe  a 
confession  of  his  faith  not  deficient  in  orthodoxy.- •  Whatevfefr 
influence  the  process  might  have  on  the  citizens,  it  had  none  0*1 
his  follower* ;  who  had  more  confidence  in  his  poWei4  to  absolve* 
than  in  that  of  the  inquisition  to  excommunicato.  «  •  '  •  *  -•  ••  •?• 
-  Whilst  Hidalgo  whs  advancing  towards  -Me*ieA,>tbe  videroy, 
besides  the  forces  under  Truxillo,  bad  sent  two  detachments,  on* 
of  which  passed  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  of  *e  «i4ur»> 
geht  forces.  The  knowledge  of  their  junction  in  his  Teat  idk 
duced  Hidalgo  to  retreat  on  Guanaxuato  to  secure  bis  resources* 
Calleja,  the  Spanish  general,  followed  him  and  retook  Guanaxuatq 
by  storm,  which  was  delivered  up  to  indiscriminate  nrengeance, 
Hidalgo  retired  with  *ome  of  bis  troops  towards  the  populous 
city  of  Guadalaxara,  which  had  deckred  in  his  favous,  and  wbi-» 
ther  he  was  followed  by  Calleja.  He  determined  to  defanA  thai 
important  {dace,  and  with  his  forces  took  a  strong  post  at  the 
bridge  of  Calderon,  which  he  strengthened  with  numerous  nitiihfij/ 
This  post,  after  a  severe  conflict,  was  carried  by  Calleja,  whilst 
a  small  remnant  of  the  insurgents  escaped  with  difficulty,  -lean- 
ing behind  their  wounded,  then-  stores,  and  ninety  pieces  oi  cavU 
noa*  Calleja  bad  but  a  handful  of  troops  compared  with  those 
pf  his  opponent ;  he  was  compelled  to  keep  them  united,- nasi 
thus  the  whole  country  was  overrun  with  bands  of  inaatnyats, 
whose  massacres,  plunder  and  devastation  exceeded  in  enormity 
every  thing  that  history  has  recorded.  •»  •  t 

.  Hidalgo  took  post  at  Zaccatecas,  where  he  cast  newi  cannon* 
coined  more  money,  and  filled  up  the  ranks  which  the  battle  at 
the  bridge  of  Calderon  had  dunned.  From  tbenoe  he  removed  bis 
army  to  St.  Luis  Potosi,  and  deeming  them  secure  from  immedbte 
attack,. proceeded  with  a  small  body  of  his  troops,  accompanied' 
by  his  staff  and  some  artillery,  to  organize  the  provinces  Ho  tha> 
north,  which  were  believed  to  be  prepared  for  insurrection.  These 
provinces,  however,  proved  well  affected  to  the  viceroy,  and -were 
supported  by  a  body  of  his  troops.  One  of  Hidalgo's  comma** 
ders  was  seduced  to  join  them,  and  by  these  the  priest  was  inter* 
jcepted,  and,  with  Aldama  and  Allende,  their  artillery  and  their 
whole  corps,  made  prisoners.  The  officers,  to  the  number  of 
sixty,  were  immediately  put  to  death,  and  the  privates  daei* 
mated. 

The  command  of  the  army  \e&  by  Hidalgo  was  assumed  by 

Rayoo,  a  lawyer,  who  found  himself  at  the  fcead  of  40,000 

men.    He  appears  to  have  been. the  friend  of  conciliation,  if 
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lib  proclamations  can  be  admitted  as  evidence.  He  attempted 
to  negociafte,  but  the  reply  of  Calleja  rendered  the  attempt 
abortive. 

•  Whilst  the  insurrection,  begun  by  Hidalgo  and  continued  by 
Rayon,  fluctuated  between  alternate  successes  and  reverses;  ano- 
ther of  a  more  formidable  nature  broke  out  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  which  borders  on  this  Pacific  ocean.    Moreloe  was  a 

Knsh  priest  in  one  of  the  most  populous  districts  in  the  neigh*- 
urbood  of  Acapuko.  Whether  the  originator  of  the  mstfrrec- 
tion,  or  not,  does  not  appear ;  but  he  was  soon  declared  its  chief, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  during  nearly  five  years,  disco? 
Vered  talents  which  'extorted  the  applause  Of  those  to  whom  he 
was  opposed.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed  that  the  military 
praise  was  more  due  to  Matamoros,  another  priest,  who  waa'se-' 
cond  in  command;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  forces  which  he  orga- 
nized became  formidable,  more  from  their  discipline  than  even* 
frdm  their  numbers.  After  the  battle  of  Tixtla,  in  which  he  de- 
feated the  army  sent  against  him  under  General  Fuentes,  he 
overran  the  whole  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
captured  the  cities  of  Acapulco,  Oaxaca,  Orizava,  and,  in  feet, 
every  important  place  in  the  viceroyalty  except  the  capital,' 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  town  of  Puebla  de  Jos  Angelos. 
Daring  the  course  of  these  military  transactions,  the  work 
of  havoc  never  ceased  in  any  part  of  the  country.  No  quar- 
ter was  given  by  either  party.  While  the  Europeans  had  mili- 
tary possession  of  the  towns,  which  frequently  changed  masters^ 
the  opeu  country  was  desolated  by  small  bands  of  guerrillas, 
who,  if  they  owned,  obeyed  no  superiors,  who  Kved  on  the  plun- 
der of  the  country,  and,  without  the  least  compunction,  mas- 
sacred every  European  that  fell  in  their  way.  The  royal  troops, 
on  their  part,  wherever  they  passed,  marked  their  track  by  thou* 
sands  of  Indians  hung  on  the  trees  by  the  sides  of  the  road,  and 
by  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  plantations  they  had  burnt.  In 
many  parts  the  neglect  of  cultivation  caused  a  scarcity  of  food, 
and  epidemic  diseases  in  no  small  degree  contributed,  by  their 
extent,  and  aided  by  the  numerous  privations,  to  increase  the  suf- 
ferings and  diminish  the  population  of  the  country.  The  viceroy, 
in  the  capital,  was  scarcely  able  to  correspond  with  the  officers* 
commanding  the  different  bodies  of  the  troops  in  the  provinces ;  his 
communication  was  frequently  cut  off  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  some- 
times for  five  or  six  months  together;  so  that  the  arrival  of 
stores  from  that  place  was  not  possible :  the  symptoms  of  insure 
rectkro  within  the  capital  became  alarming,  in  spite  of  a  police, 
which  forbade  more  than  three  persons  to  meet  together  beyond 
the  members  of  each  family ;  and  the  Creoles  and  Indians,  wrthht 
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the  viceregal*  residence,  discovered;  by  Uteir  insolent  gestures* 
theil*  triumph  at  every  success  of  the  insurgents. 

In  the  year  1812,  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz/ though  pressed  at 
home,  were  enabled  to  send  considerable  forces,  to  Mexico, 
which  were  joined  by  others  organized  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Venegas  was  superseded  in  the  office  of  viceroy  by  Calleja,  who 
had  been  active  in  opposing  Hidalgo  and  his  successor  Rayon. 
This  chief  of  the  insurgents,  after  besieging  .Toluca,  in  which  he 
wa*  unsuccessful  from. the  want  of  mortars,  retreated  with  some 
individuals  who  called  themselves  a  National  Congress,  and  be* 
gin  to  ape  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  of  France. 
They  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  closely  followed  by  the 
forces  of  Calleja ;  sometimes  showing  large  bodies,  at  others  not 
easily  to  be  found ;  at  one  time  gaining  advantages,  at  others  suf- 
fering considerable  losses  not  only  of  lives,  but  of  what  was  less 
easily  replaced,  of  arms  and  ammunition.  They  maintained 
themselves,  however,  as  a  body  till  the  year  1815 ;  when,  on  the 
return  of  Ferdinand  to  Madrid,  some  fled,  others  formed  them- 
selves .  into  small  predatory  bands,  not  strong  enough  to  affect 
the  stability  of  the  government,  but  sufficiently  powerful  to  para- 
lyse all  efforts  of  industry,  directed  to  either  agriculture  or  miningr 

The  newly  appointed  Viceroy  Calleja,  on  receiving  reinforce* 
meats,  seems  to  have  addressed  bis  chief  attention  to  the  force 
under  Morelos,  who  had  been  actively  employed  in  securing  and 
extending  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained.  His  positions 
were  so  skilfully  chosen  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  that  the 
troops  which  first  arrived  from  Spain  were  inclosed,  half-famished, 
within  the  walls  of  the  former  pestiferous  city  till  their  ranks  were 
thinned  by  disease  and  want,  and  till,  by  a  convoy  of  1800  mules, 
loaded  with  flour,  and  escorted  by  the  army  from  Mexico,  the  re* 
sidue  were  relieved  from  their  embarrassing  condition.  These 
reinforcements  did  not,  however,  prevent  Morelos  from  continuing 
his  operations  with  success.  The  regular  force  under  bis  com* 
mand  amounted  to  18,000  men,  of  whom  10,000  were  regimented 
and  uniformly  clothed,  and  armed  with  muskets  taken  at  different 
times  from  the  royalist  army* 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1813,  though  Calleja  received 
continued  reinforcements,  they  were  insufficient  to  enable  him  to 
make  head  against  Morelos.  His  attention  had  been  in  some  mea- 
sure drawn  towards  the  north,  whose  provinces  were  invaded  by 
Toledo,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Cortes  in  Cadiz;  he  was, 
however,  defeated,  and  the  remnant  of  his  forces  having  fled  to 
the  United  States,  tranquillity  in  that  quarter  was  in  a  short  time 
restored.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  Morelos  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  on  the  city  of  Valladolid,  and,  having  raised  the 
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siege,  retreated,  to  Puraran,  where  be  was  attacked  by  a  division 
of  the  army  of  General  Llano,  under  the  command  of  Iturbide, 
and  w^,  for  tjie  first  time,  defeated,  after  having  been  engaged 
in  forty -six  battles,  great  and  small.  .  His  second  in  command, 
Matamorqs,  and  9<)0  men,  were  made  prisoners,  and  himseM 
with  twenty-five  of  them  immediately  put  to  death  by  order  of 
the  superior  officer. 

During  the  year  181,4,  Calleja  and  Morelos  were  constantly 
engaged  in  detached  operations.  The  former  was  better  supplied, 
with  military  stores  than  the  latter;  for  though  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  casting  cannon  and  making  gunpowder,  a  scarcity  of 
muskets,  lead,  and  many  other  necessaries,  was  experienced  by. 
the  insurgents.  Emissaries  were  sent  to  the  United  States  to  pro- 
cure  these,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  some  stores  arrived, 
with  Toledo,  before  mentioned,  and  the  French  General  Hum- 
bert, the  person  who,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  had  landed  in  Ire- 
land. The  stores  were  conveyed  to  a  small  fortress  between 
Xalapa  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  Morelos  proceeded  in  advance  of. 
his  main  body  to  meet  the  two  officers.  He  and  bis  small  escort 
were  intercepted  by  a  body  of  royalists,  by  whom  they  were  de- 
feated, and  the  commander  himself  made  prisoner.  He  was  car- 
ried to  the  inquisition  to  be  judged;  the  forms  of  that  tribunal, 
however,  were  too  dilatory  for  die  impatience  of  Calleja;  and 
Morelos,  after  being  degraded  from  his  clerical  dignity,  was  shot 
in  the  back,  to  indicate  that  he  was  punished  as  a  traitor. 

With  the  death  of  this  extraordinary  man  all  thoughts  of  ra- 
tional plans  appear  to  have  vanished.  .  Up  to  this  period  the  name 
of  Ferdinand  .had  been  the  watch-word,  and  zeal  for  religion  the 
pretext  of  the  insurgents;  but  a  democratic  assembly  was  now 
convened,  who  seem  to  have  spent  their  time  in  the  discussion  of 
abstract  principles  of  government,  rather  than  in  arranging  means 
for  defending  themselves;  till  they  were  forcibly  dissolved,  in 
December,  1815,  by  Teran,  one  of  their  own  officers,  who,  after 
delivering  up  some  of  the  members,  withdrew  himself  from  the 
contest.  Calleja,  strengthened  by  fresh  troops  from  the  Penin- 
sula, was  enabled  to  disperse  all  large  bodies  of  the  insurgents, 
bnt  not  to  tranquillize  the  country.  The  condition  of  the  vice- 
royalty  is  accurately  described  by  him  in  a  detailed  dispatch  of 
the  31st  December,  1815,  which  he  thus  concludes: — 'Thus  we 
are  surrounded  everywhere  with  numerous  bands  of  robbers,  who 
intercept  the  communication,  and  stop  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, of  trade,  and  of  the  mines,  in  which  consist  the  wealth  of 
the  people.  These  bands  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  defeat 
the  regular  troops,  to  take  towns,  or  to  intercept  convoys;  yet 
we  have  not  strength  enough  to  destroy  them,  though  they  are 
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frequently  defeated,  often  harassed,  and  always  severely  punished 
if  they  ftdl  irito  our  power.' 

Calleja  *was  succeeded  by  Admiral  Apodaca,  a  man  of  ntiW 
character,  who  had  been  ambassador  in  England;  and,  by  his 
change  of  system,  several  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  induced  to 
withdraw  their  aid,  and  some  feeble  advances  were  made  towards 
a  general  tranquillity.  In  this  state  of  affairs  a  small  expedition, 
fitted  out  partly  from  England  and  in  part  from  North  America, 
appeared  on  the  shores  of  Mexico,  under  the  younger  Mina. 

This  officer  iB  represented  by  those  who  knew  him,  as  a  young 
man  of  great  talent;  as  uniting  energy  with  judgment,  and  as  free 
from  that  ferocity  of  character  which  had  distinguished  many  of 
the  guerrilla  chiefs  in  the  peninsula.  He  landed  in  one  of  the 
small  northern  harbours  of  Mexico,  in  December,  1816,  but  did 
not  move  forward  till  March,  1817.  He  made  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  open  a  communication  with  the  insurgent  General 
Victoria,  now  one  of  the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  present  go- 
vernment. The  forces  which  he  brought  with  him  were  too  few 
tb  inspire  confidence  in  those  who  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  dis- 
posed to  support  him;  and  his  march  was  harassed  by  several 
bodies  of  troops,  each  for  superior  to  his  own.  He  fought  three 
battles,  as  he  advanced,  with  the  loss  of  more  men  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  than  his  own  little  band  could  muster,  and  with  but 
few  casualties  on  his  side.  He  penetrated,  at  length,  more  than 
six  hundred  miles  into  the  country,  and  formed  a  junction  with 
one  of  the  insurgent  parties.  Its  commander,  Torres,  a  priest, 
is  painted  by  Robinson  m  die  blackest  colours  that  ever  dis- 
graced even  a  pretended  lover  of  liberty ;  his  officers  are  repre- 
sented as  equally  ignorant,  selfish,  and  debauched;  and  thus, 
though  disaffection  prevailed  among  the  royalist  troops,  none 
could  be  induced  to  place  themselves  under  the  command  of 
such  a  leader.  By  the  capture  of  property  on  the  estate  of  the 
Marqtiis  of  Jaral,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, Mina  was  enabled  to  recruit  his  forces  with  two  hundred 
men,  which  increased  his  corps  to  nearly  double  its  number; 
with  these  he  threw  himself  into  a  small  fort,  where  they  were 
instantly  besieged :  the  place  was  captured,  after  a  most  gallant 
defence,  and  all  the  men  who  had  landed  in  his  train,  except 
twelve,  were  destroyed;  he  himself,  however,  had  previously 
effected  his  escape.  His  object  in  leaving  the  fort  seems  to  have 
been  to  procure  forces  to  raise  the  siege.  Though  unsuccessful 
in  this,  he  collected  a  body  of  nine  hundred  native  troops,  rH- 
armed  and  ill-trained,  and  having  in  a  short  time  increased  them 
to  fourteen  hundred,  made  a  gallant  attempt  on  the  large  city  of 
Guanaxuato,  which  only  failed  from  the  want  of  discipline.     It 
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was  during  tins  attack  that  all  the  woAs  at  the  fcxtensivfe  urine  <rf 
Valeuciana,  near  that  city;  Were  burnt  by  one  of  bis  diviskfos. 
The  men,  who  were  accustomed  to  disperse  to  their  homes  after 
every  operation,  did  so  on  this  occasion,  leaving  Mint  and  a 
amall  guard  at  the  residence  of  a  friend  to  his  cause,  where  he 
was  thought  to  be  secure  from  surprize.  He  was  betrayed  by  a 
priest,  the  house  was  surrounded  m  the  night,  and  on  his  appear- 
ance to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  he  was  seized  and  car- 
ried away.  Thus  terminated  the  exploits  of  this  extraordinary 
youth.  He  was  shot  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  after  a  brilliant 
but  eccentric  career  of  nine  months,  and  met  his  fate  with  the 
firmness  that  had  marked  the  course  of  his  military  life.  His 
humanity  formed  a  most  striking  contrast  with  the  brutal  cnffcfty 
of  his  Mexican  associates,  and  the  more  refined,  but  tquafly  re- 
vengeful feelings  exhibited  by  some  of  his  royalist  enemies. 

The  death  of  Mina  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  strongest 
fortified  place  held  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  few  holds  of  leas" 
account  soon  after  experienced  the  same  fete.  The  bands,  though 
they  did  not  muster  m  much  force,  continued  hi  smaller  parties 
to  ravage  the  country,  break  up  the  communications,  and  keep 
alert  the  whole  of  the  royalist  army.  The  great  distance  of  the 
inhabited  parts  from  each  other;  the  numerous  secure  asylums 
which  every  district  afforded ;  the  habits  of  activity,  and  of  en- 
daring  abstinence,  acquired  by  the  mountaineers;  and  the  general 
disaffection  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  cause  of  Spain— all  united  hi 
counteracting  the  plans  of  Apodaca  for  allaying  the  wild  passiohs 
that  agitated  the  rude  inhabitants;  and  enabled  their  diiefs  to  re* 
tain  their  command  and  their  opposition,  tiH  at  length  a  new 
course  of  events  raised  one  of  them  to  supreme  power,  and  the 
others  to  distinguished  stations. 

The  revolution  in  Spain,  which  followed  the  revolt  of  the  army 
in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  was  no  sooner  known  in  Mexico,  than  a 
general  ferment  arose,  which  the  mild  character  of  the  viceroy, 
'  and  the  uncertainty  of  support  from  the  party  which  had  acquired 
die  ascendancy  in  the  peninsula,  rendered  too  violent  for  him  to 
allay.  All  ran  to  arms,  and  all  was  confusion.  Every  province, 
and  almost  every  town,  began  to  legislate  for  itself.  The  whole 
army  became  infected  with  the  popular  influenza,  and  authority 
'  of  every  kind  was  either  renounced  altogether,  or  slightly  exerted  in 
each  city,  thus  become  an  independent  state,  in  the  hands  of 
its  cabildo,  or  municipal  corporation.  General  Augustin  de 
Iturbide,  who  had  servfed,  during  the  preceding  convulsions,  in 
the  royalist  army,  was  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  and  seems  to 
have  possessed  extensive,  if  not  universal  influence.  Apodaca 
was  shut  up  within  the  city,  with  only  a  few  troops,  whose  fidelity 
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was  at  least  doubtful,  and  unable  to  act.  Iturbide  therefore-drew 
up  a  project  for  .pacifying  and  uniting  the  several  parties  that  agi- 
tated the  country.  This  project,  called  'the  Flan  of  Jguala/ 
stipulated  that  Mexico  should  be  constituted  an  independent 
empire  under  the  king  of  Spain,  or,  on  his  declining  it,  under 
any  member  of  his  family  that  would  reside  in  the  country;— 
that  the  only  religion  tolerated  should  be  the  Roman  Catholic ;~~ 
that  all  distinctions  of  castes  should  be  abolished,  and  all  employ- 
ments equally  open  to  Europeans  and  Americans.  A  regular  army 
was  to  be  appointed,  in  which  the  old  partisans  of  independence 
were  to  be  included;  the  patriots  and  peasants  who  adhered  to  the 
plan,  were  to  be  considered  as  national  militia ;  and  all  public 
functionaries,  who  should  accede  to  it,  were  to  retain  their  offices : 
those  who  dissented  were  allowed  to  leave  the  country  with  they 
families  and  effects,  and  a  junta  of  government  was  to  be  formed, 
ad  interim,  consisting  of  such  as  were  supposed  to  enjoy  the 
highest  reputation  in  the  different  parties,  of  which  the  viceroy, 
Apodaca,  was  to  be  the  President. 

Whatever  might  be  the  merits  or  the  faults  of  this  project,  or 
however  deficient  the  detail  of  its  stipulations,  it  certainly  was 
the  means  of  securing  a  continuance  of  domestic  peace  from  Fe- 
bruary to  August,  1821,  when  General  O'Doooju  arrived  from 
Spain  with  the  condemnation  of  the  plan  by  the  Cortes,  and  the 

Spointment  of  himself  as  viceroy,  .  in  the  place  of  Apodaca. 
e  came  merely  furnished  with  a  commission,  without  troops, 
without  stores,  and  without  money.  He  was  unacquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  country;  and.  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  he  could 
have  no  intercourse  with  Apodaca,  nor  with  any  of  the  provincial 
juntas,  but  through  Iturbide,  whose  forces  commanded  the  roaa* 
between  the  sea  coast  and  the  capital.  In  this  situation  be  had 
no  resource  but  to  return  to  Spain,  (a  step  which  he  feared  would 
compromise  the  safety  of  all  the  Europeans  in  the  country,)  or  to 
enter  into  negqeiations  which  might  secure  the  continuance  of  tran- 
quillity. A  treaty  was  accordingly  set  on  foot  with  Iturbide,  and 
on  its  conclusion  the  gates  of  the  capital,  where  Apodaca  had  al- 
ready been  deposed  in  a  military  revolt,  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  two  generals  entered  together,  amidst  the  triumphant  shouts 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty,  a  junta  was 
convene^  of  such  as  were  deemed  best  qualified  to  direct  the  pub- 
lic affairs,  but  whose  .chief  object  was  understood  to  be  that  of  re- 
gulating the  choice  of  members  to  compose  a  general  congress  of 
the  representatives  of  all  the  provinces.  O'Donoju  died  of  a  coo- 
sumption  whilst  the  junta  was  exercising  its  functions  under  an 
executive  power  of  five  individuals,  of  whom  Iturbide  was  the 
president. 
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•'  The  elections im  So  managed  by  a  party  in  the  junta;  that 
almost  the  whole  of  its  members  were  chosen  to  seats  in  the  Con- 
gress. When  this  body  of  deputies  met,  it  appeared  that  not 
one  of  them  was  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  conducting  business 
in- such  an  assembly ;  day  after  day  was  spent  in  adjusting  cere-* 
monies,  and  in  discussing  trifles,  .whilst  every  branch  of  the  go- 
vernment, ignorant  of  the  limits  of  its  own  power,  and  fearful  of 
exercising  any  authority  until  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  con* 
grew,  was  actually  reduced  to  a  state  of  torpidity.  The  people, 
as  in  other  countries,  had  been  taught  to  expect  the  immediate 
return  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity  from  a  change;  and  finding 
that  no  remedy  was  administered  to  evils  which  certainly  admitted 
of  no  speedy  cure,  became  at  first  discontented,  and  then  indig- 
nant. From  August,  1 8S  I ,  to  April,  1 803,  nothing,  they  said,  bad 
been  done  to  promote  their  prosperity,  nor  any  means  adopted  to 
discharge  the  long  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  army  and  the  civil  ser- 
vants of  the  state.  Iturbide  professed  himself  no  less  dissatisfied 
with  the  dilatory  proceedings  than  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
In  this  state,  in  May,  18$$,  a  general  commotion  took  place ;  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  citizens  exclaiming  against  the  congress, 
and  shouting,  in  conjunction  with  the  troops, '  Long  live  the  Em- 
peror Augustin  the  First !'  The  impulse  thus  given  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  assembly.  Of  the  ninety-four  members  then  in  the 
house,  seventy-seven  voted  for  the  general's  elevation  to  the  throne ; 
fifteen  declared  that  the  provinces  ought  to  be  first  consulted,  and 
on  that  account  only,  according  to  their  speeches,  voted  against 
it,  and  two  withdrew  without  voting.  How  far  the  tumult,  and  the 
cries  that  accompanied  it,  were  the  effect  of  intrigue,  or  how  far 
the  decision  of  the  congress  may  have  been  dictated  by  terror,  we 
have  no  sufficient  means  of  judging;  but  the  intelligence  of  the 
event  seems  to  have  been  received  by  the  provinces  with  great  and 
even  unanimous  approbation. 

Iturbide,  thus  seated  on  a  throne,  which,  he  affirms,  he  neither 
sought,  nor  accepted  without  considerable  reluctance,  was  neces- 
sarily in  total  ignorance  of  the  limits  of  his  authority.  In  June, 
1838,  when  one  hundred  and  nine  deputies  (the  whole  number 
being  one  hundred  and  sixty-four)  were  assembled,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  that  the  imperial  dignity  should  be  hereditary  in  his 
family ;  but  no  one  thought  of  determining  in  what  that  dignity 
vyas  to  consist,  nor  in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  exercised.  The 
assembly,  like  all  such  bodies,  whose  authority  is  not  defined  wilJi 
scrupulous  accuracy,  naturally  grasped  at  every  branch  of  that 
power,  without  which  in  the  executive  neither  freedom,  nor  se- 
curity, nor  government  can  be  maintained.  They  were  new.  to 
legislation;  and  though  they  discussed  every  thing,  they  seem 
to  have  settled  nothing.     Parties  were  speedily  formed  in  the 
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assembly.  Two  pf  them,  the  Bourbonists  an*}  th#  Republicans, 
united  upon  every  occasion  which  could  annoy  the  emperor.  The 
emissaries  of  the  latter  party,  with  a  view  to  propagate .  theif 
dogmas,  extended  their  intrigues  ip  the  country;  and  some  pf  the 
ofBccrs  of  die  army,  possibly  from  conviction,  "but  more  probably 
from  envy  or  disappointment,  concurred  in  their  projects.  The 
proceedings,  could  not  be  concealed ;  and  where  the  uae  or  abuse  of 
public  opinion  has  never  been  experienced,  k  naturally  produced 
alarm  ki  the  government  Under  the  interpretation  of  an  article 
in  the  Spanish  constitution,  which  appears  to  be  rather  strained, 
Jturbtde  arrested  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  congress  pe  a 
charge  of  treason.  The  others  demanded  their  release,  which  the 
emperor  refused  till  the  tribunal  by  which  they  were  to  be  judged 
could  be  determined  upon.  This  led  to  contention,— reply  and 
rejoinder, — till  the  30th  October,  when  he  took  the  strong  mea- 
sure of  dismissing,  rather  than  of  dissolving  the  assembly. 
Another  was  selected  from  among  them,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Junta  Institwente,  was  to  arrange  the  calling  of  a  new  congress* 
All  this  took  place  without  tumult,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
followed  by  general  approbation  and  congratulatory  addresses. 

Whilst  this  junta  was  deliberating,  a  military  revolt  broke  out 
in  the  army  at  Vera  Cruz,  instigated  by  two  of  the  chief  officers, 
on  whom  Iturbide  depended,  who  had  quarrelled  with  each  other^ 
but  composed  their  differences  to  unite  against  their  commander. 
This  spark,  at  first  slightly  regarded,  kindled  into  a  flame,  and 
extended  itself  as  the  two  officers  advanced  towards  the  capital 
with  their  troops.  The  forces  that  remained  faithful  to  Iturbide 
W©re  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  resisted,  probably  to  have 
crashed,  them ;  but  this  would  have  been  the  commencement  of 
a  civil  war,  which  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  labours,  during 
two  years,  to  prevent,  aqd  which,  if  once  begun,  would  have  been 
likely  to  extend  itself  over  the  whole  country.  It  was  suggested 
to  him-  that  a  disposition  prevailed  in  favour  of  a  republican  go- 
vernment, and  that  if  he  chose  to  place  himself  at  the  head  pf  the 
patty  which  favoured  it,  he  might  retain  his  power  and  the  coat? 
ftrand  of  the  army ;  but  his  firm  conviction  that  such  a  system,  hi 
the  existing  state  of  the  country,  would  be  ruinous  to  all  its  in*- 
terestB,  and  his  previous  declarations  on  the  subject,  prevented 
him  from  listening  to  any  proposal  of  that  nature* 

To  preserve  tranquillity,  he  resolved  to  abdicate  the  throne  j 
and  that  the  country  might  not  be  left  without  any  government, 
be  chose  to  reinstate  the  Congress  which  he  had  dismissed,  rather 
than  wait  fa?  the  assembling  of  that  which  had  been  called.  With 
this  body  be  deposited  his  authority,  and  proposed  to  withdraw 
from  the  country,  that  his  presence  might  cause  no  future  agitation. 
•'■•'••-'  -  Thus, 
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Thus,  after  the  command  of  those  extensive  dominions  during 
Pmo  years,  in  one  of  which  the  title  of  Emperor  was  conferred  on 
him,  he  descended  to  private  life,  and  embarked  for  Italy  in  May, 
1823,  with  a  pension  for  life  of  25,000  dollars,  a  reversion  to  his 
family  of  8000,  and  the  title  of  Excellency,  all  settled,  after  he  had 
given  up  the  command,  by  the  same  body  which  he  had  dismissed. 

We  have  uot  sufficient  evidence  to  assist  us  in  forming  an  ac^ 
curate  judgment  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  ex-emperor, 
but  we  are  rather  disposed  to  think  favourably  of  both  fronj 
other  sources  than  the  official  documents  before  us.  That  im- 
portant branch  of  Mexican  industry,  the  working  of  the  miues, 
had  decreased  so  as  to  produce  no  more  than  four  millions  of 
dollars.  According  to  the  statement  of  Alaman,  one  of  his  suc- 
cessful opponents,  and  now  minister,  in  the  first  year  of  Iturbide's 
command  the  mines  yielded  nearly  six  millions,  and  in  the  next 
year,  when  he  was  Emperor,  seven  millions.  The  increase  may  hav? 
arisen  from  other  causes ;  but  in  our  ignorance  of  such  causes,  it 
is  prima  facie  evidence  in  his  favour.  We  have  read,  with  atteur 
tion,  the  whole  of  the  debates  in  Congress  for  the  two  months 
which  followed  the  abdication.  We  find  in  them  no  one  direct 
charge  made  against  him,  nor  any  intimation  to  bis  disgrace,  ex- 
cept an  assertion  of  one  of  the  most  vehement  of  the  body,  that  he 
wished  to  direct  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.  That  member  was  answered  by  another,  who 
said,  '  The  nation  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  independence ;  and 
if  some  force  was  used  to  procure  for  him  the  Imperial  dignity, 
the  nation  had  recognized  that  dignity  by  his  coronation,  and  by 
the  decree  for  hereditary  succession;  and  that  the  congress, having 
been  dissolved  by  him,  could  not  judge  impartially  in  their  own 
cause.' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  frankness  and 
liberality  of  those  who,  after  supplanting  their  chief,  had  succeeded 
to  his  power,  in  abstaining  from  any  votes  which  stigmatized  his 
administration,  and  in  making  such  provision  for  him  and  his 
family  as  they  deemed  suitable  to  the  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered, the  rank  which  he  bad  held,  and  to  the  state  of  their  own 
finances. 

The  Congress,  after  the  departure  of  Iturbide,  nominated  an 
executive  power,  consisting  of  three  general  officers;  two  of 
whom,  Victoria  and  Bravo,  had  served  during  the  civil  war  in  the 
armies  of  the  Creoles,  and  the  third,  Negrette,  had  been  oppose^ 
to  them  as  a  commander  in  the  royalist  troops. 

Some  of  the  provinces  manifested  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction 
because  a  new  congress  was  not  assembled,  and  complained  of  tpe 
Jjody  $hen  sitting,  for  having  extended  their  duration.    After  many 
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remonstrances,  and  some  hostile  demonstrations,  the  dissolution 
was  at  length  effected  by  the  votes  of  the  members.  A  new  Con- 
gress had  been  collected  when  the  last  intelligence  was  dispatched 
from  Mexico,  who  are  represented  as  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  the  system  by  which  the  country  is  hereafter  to  be  governed. 

We  should  consider  the  establishment  of  an  independent  and 
good  government  in  that  extensive  and  interesting  country  to  be 
hot  only  a  benefit  to  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  is  certainly  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  behold  a 
region  so  favoured  by  nature  as  Mexico,  enjoying  a  soil  and  cli- 
mate generally  so  well  adapted  to  the  productions  most  desirable 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  kept  from  risitig  to  usefulness  and  en- 
joyment by  subjection  to  a  power  who  only  ruled  it  by  restric- 
tions and  monopolies.  The  first  of  these  evils  will  be  removed 
by  securing  independence;  the  latter,  by  the  moderation,  intelli- 
gence, and  public  spirit,  which  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  those 
who  may  have  the  lead  in  the  national  councils  to  exercise.  In 
warm  climates  the  disposition  to  indolence  is  so  powerful,  that 
without  an  extensive  diffusion  of  knowledge  uo  great  impulsfe 
will  ever  be  directed  towards  improvement.  Spain,  miserably  de- 
ficient at  home  in  regard  to  every  species  of  knowledge,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  use  any  extraordinary  exertions  in  com- 
municating it  to  her  distant  provinces.  The  improvements  in 
every  art  and  science,  which  have  of  late  been  making  an  asto- 
nishing progress  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  may  find  in  a  coun- 
try like  Mexico,  from  which  they  have  been  hitherto  excluded,  a 
field  in  which  to  display  their  most  powerful  influence.  The 
general  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge  may  create  excitements 
to  excel,  and  these  will  raise  up  in  due  time  individuals  of  such 
pre-eminence  in  the  different  useful  departments  of  society  as  may 
give  a  general  tone  and  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity. 

From  the  situation  of  Mexico,  with  her  western  shores  at  nearly 
the  same  distance  from  India  as  her  eastern  shores  are  from  Eu- 
rope, she  is  admirably  situated  for  commercial  intercourse  with 
both.  The  productions  in  which  each  excels  may  be  advan- 
tageously exchanged  for  that  surplus  which  security  and  industry 
will  enable  the  soil  and  the  mines  of  Mexico  abundantly  to  dis- 
pense. With  die  introduction  of  the  comforts  to  which  the 
nations  are  accustomed  who  have  farther  advanced  in  civilization, 
the  general  desire  to  obtain  them  will  naturally  grow  up;  thus 
a  stimulus  will  be  given,  which,  if  well  directed,  must  tend  to 
promote  the  means  of  communication  between  the  distant  parts 
of  this  extensive  country,  and  thus  give  scope  to  an  internal  com- 
merce, 
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merce,  die  befst  foundation,  perhaps,  of  national  wealth  ami  pros- 
perity. 

As  no  external  enemy  is  Kkely  to  attack  Mexico  with  suctesfe 
at  present,  the  realising  the  prospect  we  have  thtls  slightly 
sketched  must  depend  wholly  on  its  own  rulers.  We  trust  they 
will  be  found  endued  with  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the 
high  duties  to  which  they  are  called,  and  that  the  population,  the 
knowledge,  the  wealth  and  the  happiness  of  their  country  will 
begin  and  continue  to  increase,  till  they  attain  the  eminence  which 
all  the  circumstances  of  their  situation  have  placed  within  their 
reach. 


Abt.  VIII. — Private  Correspondence  of  William  Cowper,  Eiy; 

with  several  of  Jus  most  intimate  Friends.     Now  first  published 

from  the  Originals ,  in  the  Possession  of  his  Kinsman,  John 

Johnson,  LL.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  1824. 
TPHERE  is  something  in  the  letters  of  Cowper  inexpressibly 
-*»  delightful.  They  possess  excellencies  so  opposite — a  naive 
simplicity,  arising  from  perfect  goodness  of  heart  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  contrasted  with  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  follies 
and  vices  of  human  nature,  and  a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  ridi- 
cule. They  unite  the  playfulness  of  a  child,  the  affectionateoess 
of  a  woman,  and  the  strong  sense  of  a  roan:  they  give  us  glimpses 
of  pleasures  so  innocent  and  pure  as  almost  to  realise  the  Eden 
of  our  great  poet,  contrasted  with  horrors  so  deep,  as  even  to 
exceed  his  power  of. imagery  to  express. 

4  Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  come, 
That  comes  to  all/ 

With  this  variety  of  matter  and  manner,  there  is  a  sincerity 
and  a  reality  in  every  thing  that  he  says,  which  banishes  from  his 
reader's  mind  all  suspicion  of  flourish  or  paradox.  His  pathos 
is  no  bright  cold  gleam  of  the  imagination,  but  bursts  warm  from 
a  heart  in  which  every  right  and  true  feeling  had  its  home.  His 
opinions  have  the  authority  of  evidently  proceeding  from  deep 
and  settled  principle,  even  where  deficient  in  sound  judgment. 
In  a  word,  he  either  '  writes  because  he  has  something  to  say, 
not  because  he  would  say  something,'  or  he  fairly  tells  you  that  be  ia 
going  to  trifle,  and  then  his  badinage  is  the  most  light  and  grace- 
ful in  the  world.  For  these  reasons,  we  think  him  by  for  the  most 
delightful  letter-writer  in  our  language. 

The  Epistles  of  Pope  and  his  friends  contain,  it  must  be 
allowed,  much  that  is  useful  et  ad  judicandum  et  ad  vivendum  : 
but  the  matter  is  often  dragged  in  with  some  violence,  and  the 
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maimer  is  for  too  rhetorical  and  declamatory.  Swift  is  perfectly 
free  from  these  faults,  and  his  letters  are  models  of  a  clear  busi- 
ness-like style.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  heart  i  and  what 
is  letter-writing  without  heart ! 

Gray,  however,  gives  us  a  good  imitation  of  nature,  and  wit 
and  humour.  But  it  is  too  sustained,  too  minute,  too  much  like 
mosaic-working — an  objection  which  has  been  urged,  perhaps 
unfairly,  against  his  poetry;  but  which  is  certainly  a  fault  in 
letter-writing.  Still  he  is  a  great  favourite  of  ours ;  and  we 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  which  Cowper  has  expressed  of  his  merits 
in  the  volumes  which  we  are  about  to  notice. 

The  style  of  Cowper  is  as  peculiar  as  his  matter.  Periods 
determined  only  by  the  sense,  with  no  affected  brevity  or  terse- 
ness, Kke  the  cboppings  of  a  logician ;  still  less 

4  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  dullness  long  drawn  out/ 

in  mockery  of  the  ore  rotundo  fullness  of  Cicero :  and  his  words 
are,  according  to  his  own  description,  '  exquisitely  sought;'  not 
from  a  train  of  far  drawn  analogy,  nor  from  the  stores  of  learned 
coinage,  but  from  '  the  well  of  English  undefiled/  with  all  its 
spirit  and  racmess  of  native  idiom. 

The  very  first  page  of  the  volumes  before  us  offers  a  specimen 
of  that  happy  mixture  of  archness  and  simplicity,  which  is,  per- 
haps, die  most  striking  characteristic  of  Cowper's  letters. 

*  Dear  Job,  Huntingdon,  July  3, 176*5. 

4  Whatever  you  may  think  of  the  matter,  it  is  no  such  easy  thing  to 
keep  house  for  two  people.  A  man  cannot  always  live  like  the  lions  in 
the  Tower;  and  a  joint  of  meat,  in  so  small  a  family,  is  an  endless 
incumbrance.  In  short,  I  never  knew  how  to  pity  poor  housekeepers 
before ;  but  now  I  cease  to  wonder  at  that  politic  cast  which  theif 
occupation  usually  gives  to  their  countenance,  for  it  is  really  a  matter 
full  of  perplexity. — vol.  i,  p.  i. 

And  there  is  much  ease  and  gracefulness  of  trifling,  blended 
with  the  qualities  we  have  noticed,  in  the  following  letter  to  a  fair 
unknown : — 

<  Dear  Madam,  Feb.  19, 1781. 

*  When  a  man,  especially  a  man  that  lives  altogether  in  the  country, 
undertakes  to  write  to  a  lady  he  never  saw,  he  is  the  awkwardest  crea*» 
tare  in  the  world.  He  begins  his  letter  under  the  same  sensations  ho 
would  have,  if  he  was  to  accost  her  in  person,  only  with  this  difference, 
— that  he  may  take  as  much  time  as  he  pleases  for  consideration,  and 
need  not  write  a  single  word  that  he  has  not  well  weighed  and  pondered 
beforehand,  much  less  a  sentence  that  he  does  not  think  supereminently 
clever.  In  every  other  respect,  whether  he  be  engaged  in  an  interview 
or  in  a  letter,  his  behaviour  is,  for  the  most  part,  equally  constrained 

and 
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and  flanatural*    He  resolves,  a*  they  say*  to  set  Abe  best  leg  fontmost, 
which  often  proves  to  be  what  Hudibras  calls— -. 

-: r  Not  that  of  bone, 

But  much  its  better — th'  wooden  one. 
Hjs  extraordinary  effort  only  serves,  as  in  the  case  of  that  hero,  to  throw 
tiro  on  the  other  side  of  bis  horse ;  and  he  owes  his  want  of  success,  if 
not  to  absolute  stupidity,  to  his  most  earnest  endeavour  to  secure  it. 

*  Now  I  do  assure  you,  Madam,  that  all  these  sprightly  effusions  of 
niine  stand  entirely  clear  of  the  charge  of  premeditation,  and  that  f 
never  entered  upon  a  business  of  this  kind  with  more  simplicity  in  my 
life.  I  determined,  before  I  began,  to  lay  aside  all  attempts  of  the  kirwl 
I  have  just  mentioned ;  and  being  perfectly  free  from  the  fetters  that 
self-conceit,  commonly  called  bashuilness,  fastens  upon  the  mind,  am, 
as  you  see,  surprisingly  brilliant/— vol.  i.  pp.  82,  83. 

There  is  a  cant  Spanish  expression  (what  a  history  is  contained 
m  the  fact  of  a  language  possessing  it!) — '  to  sing  in  an  agony/ 
applied  to  confession  on  the  rack,  which  is  not  inapplicable  ta 
the  union  of  humour  and  despair  which  sometimes  occurs  in 
Cowper's  letters.  It  was  this  complicated  feeling  which  pro- 
duced his  poem  of  John  Gilpin  during  a  fit  of  deep  depression.. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  we  have  a  specimen  of  this  unnatural 
alliance,  and  in  another  a  striking  account  of  it: — 

'  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  when  you  complain 
of  that  crowd  of  trifling  thoughts  that  pesters  you  without  ceasing;  but 
then  you  always  have  a  serious  thought  standing  at  the  door  of  your 
imagination,  like  a  justice  of  peace  with  the  riot-act  in  his  hand,  ready 
to  read  it,  and  disperse  the  mob.  Here  lies  the  difference  between  you 
and  me.  My  thoughts  are  clad  in  a  sober  livery,  for  the  most  part  aa. 
grave  as  that  of  a  bishop's  servants.  They  turn  too  upon  spiritual  sub- 
jects, but  the  tallest  fellow,  and  the  loudest  amongst  them  all,  is  he  who 
is  continually  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Actum  est  de  tef  pertistu  You 
wish  for  more  attention,  I  for  less*  Dissipation  itself  would  be  wel- 
come to  me,  so  it  were  not  a  vicious  one/ — vol.  i.  pp.  128,  129.  . 

'  Indeed  I  wonder  that  a  sportive  thought  should  ever  knock  at  the 
door  of  my  intellects,  and  still  more  that  it  should  gain  admittance.  It 
is  as  if  harlequin  should  intrude  himself  into  the  gloomy  chamber 
where  a  corpse  is  deposited  in  state.  His  antic  gesticulations  would  be 
unseasonable  at  any  rate,  but  more  especially  so  if  they  should  distort 
the  features  of  the  mournful  attendants  into  laughter.  But  the  mind, 
long  wearied  with  the  sameness  of  a  dull,  dreary  prospect,  will  gladly 
$x  its  eyes  on  any  thing  that  may  make  a  little  variety  in  its  contem- 
plations, though  it  were  but  a  kitten  playing  with  her  tail.* — vol.  i.  pp. 
SO,  61. 

We  can  give  only  one  more  specimen  of  his  humour. 

1  We  hope  that  Patty  has  been  falsely  accused.  But,  however  that 
inay  be,  we  see  great  cause  to  admire  either  the  cogency  of  her  argu- 
ments, or  her  husband's  openness  to  conviction,  who,  by  a  single  box 
on  tfie  ear,  was  so  effectually  assured  of  the  innocence  of  his  wife,  as  to 
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become  more  attached'  to  her  than  ever.  For  the  sake  of  good' hus- 
bands, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  keep  her  nostrum  a  secret,  or 
communicate  it  only  to  ladies  in  her  own  predicament,  who  have  need 
of  the  most  forcible  proofs  of  their  integrity/*— p.  39$. 
.  Having  given  our  readers  such  a  taste  of  the  literary  merits  of 
these  volumes,  as  may  enable  them  to  judge  whether  they  Htrfll 
take  the  honourable  station  which  their  predecessors  have  long 
held  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  shelves  of  our  libraries,  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to  a  subject  of  deeper  but  melancholy 
interest. 

The  volumes  which  Dr.  Johnson  (a  cousin,  and  faithful  friend 
of  Cowper  in  his  last  sorrows)  has  published,  contain  much  in- 
formation hitherto  withheld  from  the  public,  respecting  the  fear- 
Ail  sufferings  of  his  relation,  and  their  connection  with  bis  reli- 
gious opinions.  Painful  as  the  details  are,  we  cannot  regret  that 
any  thing  has  been  published  which  throws  light  on  the  long 
standing  doubt  whether  those  sufferings  were  increase^  or  alle- 
viated by  those  opinions.  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  the  information 
now  given  decisive,  and  that  Cowper's  unhappiness  must  un- 
doubtedly be  referred  solely  to  his  alienation  of  mind.  We  agree 
with  him  that  the  evidence  is  decisive — the  only  question  is, 
which  way  ? 

No  one  can  have  read  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  Cowper  with- 
out being  convinced  that  his  imagination  was  too  excitable  and 
powerful  to  be  in  subjection  to  him  who  should  have  been  its 
master.  He  would  willingly  have  resigned  that  incessantly  crea- 
tive energy  of  genius,  which  he  tells  us  (vol.  i.  p.  1790  caused 
jeux  d'esprit  4  to  spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  his  imagination/ 
if  he  could  at  the  same  time  have  got  rid  of  all  the  effects  of  its 
activity. 

'  There  is  a  certain  perverseness,  of  which,  I  believe,  all  men  have  a 
share,  but  of  which  no  man  has  a  larger  share  than  1— I  mean  that 
temper,  or  humour,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  that  indisposes  us  to 
a  situation,  though  not  unpleasant  in  itself,  merely  because  we  cannot 
get  out  of  it.  I  could  not  endure  the  room  in  which  1  now  write,  were 
I  conscious  that  the  door  were  locked.  In  less  than  five  minutes  I 
should  feel  myself  a  prisoner,  though  I  can  spend  hours  in  it,  under  an 
assurance  that  I  may  leave  it  when  I  please,  without  experiencing  any 
tedium  at  all.  It  was  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that  the  yacht  was 
always  disagreeable  to  me.  Could  I  have  stepped  out  of  it  into  a  corn- 
field or  a  garden,  I  should  have  liked  it  well  enough ;  but  being  sur- 
rounded with  water,  I  was  as  much  confined  in  it  as  if  I  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  fire/ — vol.  ii.  pp.  22,  23. 

Such  were  his  petty  annoyances  from  a  restless  imagination, 
even  when  his  health  was  comparatively  good.  Its  uncohtroul- 
able  force  during  periods  of  despondency  may  make  a  plain  man 
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thankful;  tfefit  bis  judgment  has  not  been  perverted,  or  his  self- 
command  destroyed  by  the  dear  bought  distinctions  of  genius* 
We  will  not  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  our  readers  by  quoting 
passages  of  anxious,  brooding,  unsatisfied  care,  or  of  the  vehement 
ravings  of  freoty,  which  have  given  so  deep  an  interest  to  the 
brief  memoir  of  his  feelings,  preceding  the  total  alienation  of  bis 
mind..  That  such  a  rapid  succession  of  thoughts,  hurrying  and 
burning  through  the  brain,  should,  as  he  somewhere  expresses  it, 
have  been  sufficient,  to  wear  out  a  frame  of  iron,  we  can  well  be- 
lieve. Our  readers  are  aware  that  his  intellects  totally  sunk  under 
this  pressure,  and  that  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Cottop  in  1763,  and  remained  there  for  eighteen  months. 

His  partial  recovery  was  followed  by  that  conversion,  using 
the  term  in  the  technical  sense  attached  to  it  by  a  party,  which 
coloured  his  opinions  and  feelings  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Greatheed,  who  is  his  religious,  as  Mr.  Hayley  is  his 
literary  biographer,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  his  state  of 
mind.  '  At  length  his  despair  was  effectually  removed  by  read- 
ing in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  that  God  hath  set  forth  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the 
forbearance  of  God.  While  meditating  on  this  passage,  be  ob- 
tained a  clear  view  of  the  gospel,  which  was  attended  with  un- 
speakable joy*  His  subsequent  days  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
praise  and  prayer,  and  his  heart  overflowed  with  love  to  his  cru- 
cified Redeemer.  The  transports  of  his  joy,  which  at  first  io- 
terrupted  his  necessary  sleep,  having  subsided,  were  followed  by 
a  sweet  serenity  of  spirit,  which ,  he  was  enabled  to  retain,  not- 
withstanding reviving  struggles  of  natural  and  habitual  corrup- 
tion.' Our  readers  will  recognize  the  style  of  the  party  which 
believes  these  meltings  of  the  heart,  and  exaltations  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  be  the  direct  results  of  divine  inspiration.  That  they 
are  the  mere  natural  consequences  of  high  wrought  feelings,  we 
have  no  more  doubt,  than  that  the  impressions  which  they  pro- 
duce are  sometimes  permanent.  Whether  his  ecstasies  were  na- 
tural, or  supernatural,  Cowper  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  sup 
port  them.  Though  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
hagiographics  of  spiritual  experiences,  to  kuow  that  the  pa- 
roxysms of  conversion  are  more  severe  and  exhausting  than  the 
subsequent  communion  established  with  the  Deity,  still  we  are 
convinced,  that  those  nine  years,  of  what  his  biographer  else- 
where calls  the  most  transcendant  comfort,  laid  the  foundation, 
by  the  exhaustion  they  produced,  of  that  subsequent  despondency 
from  which  he  never  recovered. 

If  the  strength  which  was  wasted  in  these  outpourings  of  the 
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apifit  had  been  carefully  husbafcdedj  and  eaiphtyed  in  repairing 
the  weak  parts  of  his  character,  he  might,  we  think,  bare  been 
spared  much  misery.  Had  he  been  warned  that  the  flood  of  light 
which  burst  upon  his  mind  was  the  false  fire  of  insanity,  not 
*  light  from  Heaven,'  he  might  perhaps  have  escaped  altogether 
that '  midnight  of  despair'  into  which  he  was  afterwards  plunged; 
at  least  it  would  have  appeared  to  him  leas  dense  and  black*  if  he 
had  not  dazzled  himself  before  with  its  excess  of  glare* 

The  progress  of  his  malady  was  natural.  So  long  as  the  state 
of  hi*  bodily  health  produced  light  and  happy  sensations!  his  con- 
version was  followed  by  experiences  full  of  comfort.  But  strength 
of  mind  was  consumed,  never  to  be  regained,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
keep  up  this  spiritual  revelry.  The  stimulus  which  at  first  was 
found  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  required  to  be  aug- 
mented as  the  novelty  wore  off,  and  the  imagination  got  jaded. 
Then  a  strife  and  agony  of  spirit  became  more  and  more  necessary 
to  produce  the  feelings  of  inspiration.  Even  these  resources  at 
last  failed.  If  the  illustration  be  allowable,  the  brilliant  lights, 
die  ravishing  music,  and  the  exquisite  perfume  could  stimulate 
no  longer.  This  excessive  and  prolonged  excitement  was  fol- 
lowed by  disease  of  body,  and  exhaustion  of  mind ;  the  spirits 
of  the  poor  visionary  sank,  and  his  religious  comforts  ceased  alto- 
gether. Then  became  apparent  another,  alas!  an  enduring  tivil 
consequence  of  his  previous  ecstasies.  His  mind,  long  habitu- 
ated to  consider  them  as  pledges  of  God's  especial  favour,  and  of 
his  own  election  and  call  to  salvation,  when  they  were  withdrawn, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  when  a  state  of  strong  excitement 
was  succeeded  by  exhaustion,  considered  itself  rejected  of  God, 
fallen  from  grace,  and  given  up  to  a  reprobate  spirit.  From  this 
time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  deep  gloom  of  settled  despair 
iwmg  over  him,  and  he  was  haunted  with  pining  regrets  after  spi- 
ritual blessings  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  enjoyed,  accom- 
panied with  convictions  that  they  were  never  to  be  restored, 
and  with  a  soul-withering  horror  of  eternal  damnation. 

*  MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

'Thenewyearisalreadyoldinmyaccount.  lam  not,  indeed,  sufficiently 
second-sighted  to  be  able  to  boast  by  anticipation  an  acquaintance  with 
the  events  of  it  yet  unborn,  but  rest  convinced  that,  be  they  what  they 
may,  not  one  of  them  comes  a  messenger  of  good  to  me.  If  even 
death  itself  should  be  of  the  number,  he  is  no  fraud  of  mine.  It 
is  an  alleviation  of  the  woes  even  .of  an  unenlightened  man,  that  he  can 
wish  for  death,  and  indulge  a  hope,  at  least,  that  in  death  he  shall  find 
deliverance.  But,  loaded  as  my  life  is  with  despair,  I  have  no  such 
comfort  as  would  result  from  a  supposed  probability  of  better  things  to 
come,  were  it  once  ended.  For,  more  unhappy  than  the  traveller  with 
whom  I  set  out,  pass  through  what  difficulties  I  may,  through  whatever 
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daflgfeis  add  attfetioife,  f  am  mot  *  whit  tfc#  nearer  home,  unlets  a  4**- 
-geon  may  be  called  so.  This  is  no  very  agreeable  theme;  hut  in  so 
great  a  dearth  of  subjects  to  write  upon,  and  especially  impressed  as  I 
am  at  this  moment  with  a  sense  of  my  own  condition,  I  could  choose 
no  other.  The  weather  is  an  exact  emblem  of  my  mind  in  its  present 
state.  A  thick  fog  envelopes  every  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
freezes  intensely.  You  will  tell  me  that  this  cold  gloom  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cheerful  spring,  and  endeavour  to  encourage  me  to  hope 
for  a  spiritual  change  resembling  it ; — but  it  will  be  lost  labour.  Na- 
ture revives  again ;  but  a  soul  once  slain  lives  no  more.  The  hedge 
that  has  been  apparently  dead,  is  not  so,  it  wiM  burst  into  leaf  and 
blossom  at  the  appointed  time ;  but  no  such  time  is  appointed  for  the 
stake  that  stands  in  it.  It  is  as  dead  as  it  seems,  and  will  prove  itself 
no  dissembler.  The  latter  end  of  next  month  will  complete  a  period  of 
eleven  years  in  which  I  have  spoken  no  other  language.  It  is  a  long 
time  for  a  man,  whose  eyes  were  once  opened,  to  spend  in  darkness ; 
long  enough  to  make  despair  an  inveterate  habit,  and  such  it  is  in  me* 
My  friends,  I  know,  expect  that  I  shall  see  yet  again.  They  think  it 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  divine  truth,  that  he  who  once  had  pos- 
session of  it  should  never  finally  lose  it.  I  admit  the  solidity  of  this 
reasoning  in  every  case  but  my  own.  And  why  not  in  ray  own  f  For 
causes  which  to  them  it  appears  madness  to  allege,  but  which  rest  upon 
ray  mind  with  a  weight  of  immoveable  conviction.  If  I  am  recoverable, 
why  am  I  thus?  why  crippled  and  made  useless  in  the  church,  just  at 
that  time  of  life,  when,  my  judgment  and  experience  being  matured,! 
might  be  most  useful  r  Why  cashiered  and  turned  out  of  service,  till, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  there  is  not  life  enough  left  in  me  to 
make  amends  for  the  years  I  have  lost ;  till  there  is  no  reasonable  hope 
left  that  the  fruit  can  ever  pay  the  expense  of  the  fallow  ?  I  forestal 
the  answer ; — God's  ways  are  mysterious,  and  he  giveth  no  account  of 
his  matters; — an  answer  that  would  serve  my  purpose  as  well  as  theirs 
that  use  it.  There  is  a  mystery  in  my  destruction,  and  in  time  it  shall 
be  explained/ — vol.  i.  pp.  307—310. 

*  Though  others  have  suffered  desertion,  yet  few,  I  believe,  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  perhaps  none  a  desertion  accompanied  with  such  ex- 
periences. But  they  have  this  belonging  to  them;  that  as  they  are  not 
-fit  for  recital,  being  made  up  merely  of  infernal  ingredients,  so  neither 
are  they  susceptible  of  it ;  for  I  know  no  language  in  which  they  could 
be  expressed.*  They  are  as  truly  things  which  it  is  not  possible  for  roan 
to  utter,  as  those  were  which  Paul  heard  and  saw  in  the  third  heaven. 
— vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  67. 

How  far  it  might  even  yet  have  been  possible  to  disabuse  his 
judgment,  by  weakening  hi*  trust  in  the  divine  nature  of  his  for- 

9  If  our  readers  wish  for  a  specimen  of  religious  phantasmagoria,  (which  Cowper 
with  good  taste  omits,)  they  may  consult  Southev's  '  Life  of  Wesley,'  passim.  But  no- 
thing to  be  found  there  equals  the  horrors  of  John  Banyan's  '  Grace  abonnding  to  the 
Chief  of  Sinners,'  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  own  fearful  experiences.  If  they 
are  scholars  they  will  compare  this  picture  of  madness  with  that  of  the  Orestes  of  Euri- 
pides. 

mer 
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gloom  may  be  attributed  to  those  opinions.  .<.,<.     •  »■? 

What  are  called  serious,  or  evangelica 
vourable  to  the  happiness  of  Cowper  in 
precepts  of  duty,  as  in  the  hopes  and  fea 
long  to  them.  We  have  had  occasion  a1 
with  all  his  restless  vehemence  of  imaginal 
singularly  tender,  and  his  temper  mild 
happy  compensation,  as  Paley  would  hav 
ments  of  domestic  life  were  to  his  troubh 
ings  of  David  were  to  the  darker  boar  c 

taste,  blended  with  this  gentleness  of  disposition,  which,  united 
to  less  manliness  of  character,  might  have  A 
diousness,  caused  hita  to  find  an  influence  i 
animating  in  the  society  of  women  of  polish* 
vated  minds.  Indeed  the  perfect  graceful 
tournure  of  expression  with  which  he  speaks 
friends,  whilst  it  shows  aa  harmony  of  mind,' 
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4*  wttefc  b*  Amnions  the  addition  of  so  pfeastftjg  a  woami  as 
l*dy  Besketh  to  a  cirele  which  seMotn  consisted  of  iftiorfe  littefy 
persons  than  himself  and  Mrs.  Unwra. 

1 1  feel  myself  accordingly  well  content  to  say,  without  any  enlarge* 
ment  on  the  subject,  that  an  inquirer  after  happiness  might  travel  far, 
and  not  find  a  happier  trio,  than  meet  every  day,  either  in  our  parlour, 
or  the  parlour  at  the  Vicarage.  1  will  not  say  that  mine  is  not  occa- 
sionally somewhat  dashed  with  the  sable  hue  of  those  notions,  concern^ 
jng  myself  and  my  situation,  that  have  occupied,  or  rather  possessed 
joe  so  long:  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  also  affirm,  that  my  Cousin's 
affectionate  behaviour  to  us  both,  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  and  the 
jsprightliness  of  her  conversation,  relieve  me  in  no  small  degree  from  the 
presence  of  them/ — vol.  ii.  p.  73* 

.  It  might  have  been  expecjed  from  a  friend,  aware  as  Mr.  New? 
-ton  was  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  at  once  soothing 
ayd  animating  Cowper,  that  he  should  rejoice  at  a  circumstance 
-so  likely  to  promote  these  objects.  In  what  light  he  saw  the 
matter  may  be  inferred  from  Cowper's  letter  to  him : 

*  Your  letter  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  concerning  our  conduct  and  the.  offence 
taken  at  it  in  our  neighbourhood,  gave  us  both  a  great  deal  of  concern : 
and  she  is  still  deeply  affected  by  it.  Of  this  you  may  assure  yourself, 
that  if  our  friends  in  London  have  been  grieved,  they  have  been  misin- 
formed ;  which  is  the  more  probable,  because  the  bearers  of  intellfc 
jjence  hence  to  London  are  not  always  very  scrupulous  concerning  the 
truth  of  their  reports ;  and  that  if  any  of  our  serions  neighbours  have 
been  astonished,  they  have  been  so  without  the  smallest  real  occasion! 
Poor  people  are  never  well  employed  even  when  they  judge  one-ano? 
«ber ;  bat  when  they  undertake  to  scan  the  motives  and  estimate  the 
behaviour  of  those  whom  Providence  has  exalted  a  little  above  them, 
they  are  utterly  out  of  their  province  and  their  depth.  They  often  see 
us  get  into  Lady  Hesketh's  carriage,  and  rather  uncharitably  suppose 
that  it  always  carries  us  into  a  scene  of  dissipation,  which,  in  fact,  it 
hever  does.  We  visit,  indeed,  at  Mr.  Throckmorton's,  and  at  Ga/- 
hurst;  rarely,  however,  at  Gay  hurst,  on  account  of  the  greater  d»* 
tance :  more  frequently,  though  not  very  frequently,  at  Weston,  both 
because  it  is  nearer,  and  because  our  business  in  the  house-  that  1s 
malting  ready  for  us  often  calls  us  that  way.  The  rest  of  our  journeys 
«re  to  Beaujeat  turnpike  and  back  again  ;  or,  perhaps,  to  the  cabinet? 
rasher's  at  Newport.    As  Othello  says,  > 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more. 
\YluU  good  we  can  get  or  can  do  in  these  visits,  is  another  question  ; 
which  they,  I  am  sure,  are  not  at  all  qualified  to  solve.  Of'this  we  are 
both  sure,  that  under  the  guidance  of  Providence  we  have  formed  these 
connexions ;  that  we  should  have  hurt  the  Christian  cause,  rather  than 
have  served  it  by  a  prudish  abstinence  from  them ;  and  that  St.  Paul 
himself,  conducted  to  them  as  we  have  been,  would  have  found  it  ex- 
VoL*  xxx.  NO.  Ltx.  v  pedient 
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p*hW  loituweHoae  ,«s  *»  bam  (done.  Jt  is  altfay^iiapQtf  U*  .taffaft- 
jt&j^^lpinuchpujposQ,  frqjn  &e  beginning*  of  a  f  koyji4w^  WWyto* 
tt%w)}  te/,uunate.  If  we  have  neither  repeived  nor  coinraunicau^  any 
spiritual  good  at  present,  while  conversant  with  our  new  acquaintance* 
at  least  no  harm  has  befallen  on  either  side ;  and  U'wefe  too  b'a£afc£> 
ous'an  assertion  even  for  our  censorious  neighbours  tb  'niake*;  that, 
because  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  does  not  appear  to  have  been  served 
*t  present,  therefore  it  never  can  be  in  any  future  intercourse  thai  we 
niay  have  with  them.  In  the  mean  time  1  speak  a  strict  truth)  and  as 
in  the  sight  of  God,  when  I  say  that  we  are  neither  of  us  at  all  Mom 
addicted  to  gadding  than  heretofore.  We  both  naturally  love  seclusion 
from  company,  and  never  go  into  it  without  putting  a  force  upon  our 
disposition ;  at  the  same  time  I  will  confess,  and  you  will  easily  con* 
ceive,  (hat  the  melancholy  incident  to  such  close  confinement  as  we 
have  po  long  endured,  finds  itself  a  little  relieved  by  such  amusements 
at  a  society  so  innocent  affords.  You  may  look  round  the  Christian 
world,  and  find  few,  I  believe,  of  our  fetation,  who  have  so  liuta  inter* 
course  as  we  with  the  world  that  is  not  Christian. 

1  We  place  all  the  uneasiness  that  you  have  felt  for  us  upon  (his  Sub- 
ject, to  the  account  of  that  cordial  friendship  of  which  you  have  long 
£iven  us  proof.  But  you  may  be  assured  that,  notwithstanding  aH  ru- 
mours to  the  contrary,  we  are  exactly  what  we  were  when  you  saw  us 
last : — I,  miserable  on  account  of  God's  departure  from  me,  which* I 
believe  to  be  final ;  and  she,  seeking  bis  return  to  me  in  the  path  of 
duty,  ancl  by  continual  prayer.    Yours,  &c.  W.  C.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  8 1  — £4. 

*  What  must  Mr.  Newton  have  written  to  Cowper  which  could 
imm  from  him  a  letter  of  such  irritated  and  mortified  feeling  J 
.Tbi*  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  whose  duty  it  was  to  biud 
•p,  not  to  break  the  bruised  reed ;  this  friend,  who  knew  how  few 
comforts,  aud  how  many  miseries  surrounded  Cowper — this  man 
had  been  torturing  his  sensitive  mind  with  all  the  malicious  anA 
low  gossip  of  the  censorious  frequenters  of  the  dney  love-feasts, 

Jnd  doubtless  took  occasion  from  them  to  warn  the  pure  minded 
Cowper  against  all  such  liaisons  du  age  reuses.  We  trust  that  \ye 
are  in  little  danger  of  being  thought  to  vindicate  Platonic  attach* 
meats,  when  we  express  our  fullest  indignation  at  such  fanatic 
cruelty.  Cowper  had  before  relinquished  the  friendship  of  an 
amiable  woman,  whose  society  had  often  cheered  him  in  despot*- 
dtaocy,  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Unwin.  Here  was  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  a  painful  sacrifice.  But  what  can  be  Said  for  the 
mixed  motive  of  respect  to  such  opinions  as  those  of  the  religious 
coterie  at  Olney,  and  the  mistaken  hope  of  appeasing  the  A\- 
inighty  by#the  sacrifice  of  human  sympathies?  It  is  the  car  df 
superstition,  not  of  religion,  which  crushes  under  its  wheels  the 
jtindly  feelings  of  our  nature. 

Prom.  VwctA.  11. 
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disapprobation  of  the  lifter  amustenieot  wbicfrarises  rYotn^to  ttet 
casional  intercourse  with  people  of  the  world,  and  from1  which 
Cowper  had  derived  many  innocently  happy  hours,  such  as  *  he 
describe*  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hill,  and,  though  nsofff 
flteervedly,  when  writing  to  Mr.  Newton.  ....'./ 

•  •  As  ttf  yoa,  I  have  never  seen  so  much  of  you  since  I  suwyoum 
Jsendon,' where  yon  and  I  have,  so  often  made  ourselves  /merry  vttftfc 
oacfa  other's  h amour,  yet  never  gave  each  other  a  moment's  pain*  by 

doings©;— vol.  i.'  p.  174.  , .»; 

-*  At  present,  however,  I  have  no  connections,  at  which  either*  Jot* 
I  trust,  or  any  who  lore  we  and  wish  me  well,  have  occasion  to  conceive 
alarm.  Much  kindness  indeed  1  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
several,  some  of  them  near  relations,  others  not  related  to  me  at  all ; 
hut  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  among  them  a  single  person  from  whom 
Tain  likely  to  catch  contamination/ — vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

Jjj  £jje  saiqe  spirit  Mr.  Newton  suggested  doubts  and  objections, 
j^^cutaty  dangerous  to  a  man  of  the  sensitive  conscience  and  uup 
4P^roUed  imagination  of  Cowper,  of  the  innocence  of  his  Jiterajy 
employments,  (the  only  judicious,  aud  consequently  the  onty  effec- 
tive means,  which  Cowper  ever  took  of  contending  with  his 
malady,)  and  would  have  had  him  substitute  religious  ones  fry 
them. 

1 4  Ask  possibilities  and  they  shall  be  performed,  but  ask  not  hymw 
from  a  man-  severing  by  desaair  as  I  do.  I  could  net  sing  thai  lm4k 
aong  wore  it  to  save  my  life,  banished  as  1  .am,  not  to  a  .Strang?  1**4, 
hut  to  a  remoteness  from  his  presence,  in  comparison  with  which  t\p 
distance  from  east  to  west  is  no  distance,  is  vicinity  and  cohesion.,  J 
dare  not,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  allow  myself  to  express  a  frame,  of 
mind  which  I  am  conscious  does  not  belong  to  me  ;  least  of  all  cqii  \ 
Venture  to  use  the  language  of  absolute  resignation,  lest,  only  counter- 
feiting, J  should  for  that  very  reason  be  taken  strictly  at  my  word,  an& 
lose  all  my  remaining  comfort/ — vol.  ii.  p.  133.  /    '"    ' 

There   was   one  comfort  which   Cowpei 
securely  anticipated  to  him  and  themselves 
least  exhibit,  not  merely  like  Addison,  how  a 
sejjpus  ^christian,  could  die.     It  was  contrary 
a  converted  man  should  despair  to  the  last. 
be  wrought,  as  Cowper  expresses  it,  within 
dying  man,  that  neither  the  doctor  nor  nurse 
Thi$  was  almost  necessary,  we  believe,  to  esi 
his  former  call.     That  the  fears  of  death  are 
at  the  near  approach  of  it,  except  in  cases  of 
science,  (and  not  excepting  a//,  even  of  su 
eeeded  by  a  perfect  serenity  of  mind,  we  arc 

■N  2 
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Mkm&nioVtim  c^  witfcOe^  and  mutt  atfik> 

fcb  stlfferiag&jjlt  U-.  -if  .  »■•  «#  /  ';r  i .  *  »*  M-.-i  o-  i'  K>/!.^m-»Ht 
MKii(©eatk/  aays^Mr.  Greatheed,  'which*  be  had  ftMsorbmgi* 
p%«*dihdartyeipeoted,  ^e^roe^'ho^lytoibe-^proheidacUj^TWai 
vrtsefo  it  reatiy  approached.  His  young  j  fnetod  aaai  >*elatiie}Vica» 
!»4eoV<tht*t  *h*  would*  shortly  excheogeaworsd  of  sa£oaaift*iaBd 
serrowyrbr>a  ikr  more  exceeding  endetefval.wBigfaaf  iglury,jfl# 
peatedly  eodeavoared  to  cheer  him  with  the*  sxosp^ctjiiasWbfte 
assure  him  of  the  happiness  that  awaited  -him.  Still  flie  reflated 
40'totwrafort*d :  "Oh  spare  me!  spare  me!  Toukuow^yoitAtfow 
irto>be  false/1  was  his  only  reply;  with 'the  same timasobk 
tkmair  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  a  prey/     *  ■    •  *  I 

*  Had  the  calm  which  spoke  peace  to  the  deathbed  of  Addiaott 
and  Johnson  been  possible  ta  the  agonized  mind  of  Copper, 
we  should  have  bad  a  few  minutes  of  tranquillity,  perhaps.  oT 
fetsgious  aspiration,  brought  forward  triumphantly  as  a  proeaW 
thre  blessed  consequences  of  those  opinions  which  we  ha*e  aboard 
to  have  embittered  his  life.  Even  this  weak  support  would  tiav* 
been  valuable  to  a  weak  cause,  but  it  was  denied.  ,  •  i 

Some  of*  our  readers  may  condemn  us  for  having  dwelt  on  sq 
painful -a  subject;  the  discussion  of  which  can  produce,  it  may  be 
said,  no  practical  result.  But  though  Cowper  is  not  living  to  be* 
*efll  by  our  statement,  and  probably  would  pay  little  attention*  so 
'ie'if  hi  were,  there  are  and  always  will  be  numbers  exposed  by 
•tike -feelings  and  imaginations,  and  the  false  views  of  others,  to 
atmirar  errors  and  sufferings.  To  such  persons  we  would  address 
a fcfw  words  of  advice  in  addition  to  the  warnings  which  we  have 
Ml  before  them  in  Cowper's  example. 

fa  the  first  place,  let  us  beg  them  to  observe,  carefully,  whether 
jibe  state  of  their  feeliugs  is  not  materially  affected  by  their  bodily 
health*  and  whether  they  do  not,  find  the  former  depressed  an  pro* 
portion  as  the  latter  is  disordered.  If  they  acknowledge  this  to 
od  the  case,  we  warn  them  against  the  weakness 'of  supposing  the 
lieaith  of  their  souls  dependant  on  the  state  of  their,  bodie*; 
Vbich  they  in  fact  do,  by  connecting  the  state  of  their  salvation 
With  the  state  of  their  spirits.  They  are  guilty  of  the  absurdity 
of  making  the  favour  of  Heaven  depend  on  a  diseased  liver*  a 
weal  stomach,  or  a  checked  perspiration.  Let  them  go  to  Abeiv 
nethy*  and  not  to  the  tabernacle.  •!»»"; 

tBut  iVf  in  despite  of  our  admonition,  they  will  go  to  this. tatter 
jpface,  let  them  at  least  carry  wkh  them  a  knowledge  of  their  ow* 
weakness  and  danger.  Let  them  be  aware  that  the^  ha#e 
a  huge '  proportion  of  a  faculty  caUed  imagination,  which  has 
Caused  more  absurdity  and  misery  k  the  world  than  they  are 

aware 
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themselves  inspired  when  they  were  oaty  beside  thetneehtitoK  41 
tim<sfaouhMae  hwlined  todhnbt  Jawssaiaenaeiof  theipotac*  agei*** 
wii uh  htobfettnuming  thca,  let. them  try  the«spmirJe*b*f)Maet» 
is^MwjjHaddafe's  Mysteries*  of  (Jdolffo)  aleae*  **M*t  tf cltatet 
harts?  wuwingv sssdobyia  rushlight,  just  tocotwiatiei+Jajuijetahs 
tfaittfcsiiifnBginatiettfaBy  be  bytiim^l  teifQ^r*«-ne* 

wti&tenob  b* > amis*. t«»  read  Dugald  StewW*/esttu*e*<toltat 
fitceityi  fiutocmtbis.weeV* not  insist.  '.  ...  >  n  ?;>  <ntri  sriu&w 
v>WeJWouidj  bow*  offer  then  a  few  words  *rf  adtktt*  respecting 
riHgiausii*iarisBg  ;•  and  in  doing  so  we  drop  eJMeVity  *of  wsanjlflli 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  tbem  to  observe  in  reading  4heiacjBpu 
leasajjciieo  at*ifc**g  difference  between  ithe  dispensations*  <>£  God 
rnafhei  fimeshof.iobD Saviour  end  uisijiposalea,  as^iiuoe»to*aa 
Q?fa«ftf>e*sraciea'trar<e  wrought «» the  bodies  and  wM$i*i?Gkm* 
tartapisj  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.. ,  Ilhsjjoigftot 
beJiig^eftetedvrMiiAdeffbeeftm&ramy  or  ceased  altogether.,  tyfift 
west  ■hesefoi>''bei  easeful  of  applying  esprasatena  cenaectedwi* 
a  slate  of  miraculous  dispensation  to  the  course  of  .GoeYariwgnk* 
a*o**ddnce,  whether  physical  or  moral. — Another  catitooa'we 
wnnidi  hate  them  bear  in  mind  when  reading  teasafperssfof.lbe 
scriptures  which  relate  to  human  corruption.  Let  them  ofeft&nra 
tfcat<6t*  PsadVarguaient  in  bis  Epistle  to  the  Roaaero  is,*ua<»o 
nam  eandeim  forgiveness  or  reward  on  his  own  nteaits*  baeima 
every  anon  is  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  argumei1twoal4 
uawbeeri  as  perfect  bad  it  been  addressed  to  the  JewsJalbst 
time  06  David,  or  to  the  Romans  in  that  of  Scipk>v  asit  was  Jsisj 
It  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument  that  the  picture  o£  Jewish  oas) 
Rotatttt  depravity  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (winch  is  anthisJtottfeal 
fs*tj<a&'wb  may  see  in  Josephus  and  Tacitus)  should,  raaaaihln 
hufpaa  stature  at  all  times*  A  man  is  not  in  greater  or  ic^tr  nee* 
9fa*eja^ii>of  because  he  is  more  or  lesa  fttuful,  (f»*:  ariiasoa*** 
sbaM>keep  Ibe  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  ;in  one  point*  is  guibt) 
o/aUv)'uor  is  it  necessary,  and  it  is  very  far  from  being  eapatfeaf 
tfs>4a*K»t  necessary^  to  represent  human  nature  fas  ravtuasafof 
efcWutkw,  an  Order  to  asake  redemption  the  only  means  ofifsaW 
*auottt-^+Agani,  sincere  and  deep  fuatitodeieAd  he  fait fmihi* 
redemption  ibyrthefree  merey  qf  Got;  and:  she  kesf  proof  »of  saw 
feeling  this  gratitude  will  be  a  caaataat  psu*  ea^ne*t<oadee*p*jr:  to 
coMbrmtoar  tbowghta,  words  andiactaoaft  t»  tb*fwiH  of  Bimisj&o 
•Vtbejdbjnct  of  it*  >j  (These  are  the  iridanaBsnbfa<(]$bctf>j  arota* 
fe**i6oof  Christ  is  the  oolyimeoas*  of  satotioa  1  nasi  intforitiag 
o*ar  e^ti«Kitei<rfjali«s^jcwwfr>ttim^not  only  bewant>fof«thatrSjarJini 
wisMudbioj^iakaaM  eto*ojeunieao|TOUtsioeto 
r3i*  Wa  "  *  ^  *  Christianity  i 
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tbiiNauilyv^K)  {diD'of-  the'catmnon  evrevt 
wfckft  fataftte*  te  consist;  «*tm  a  piety  cymiiyreaaewed  tern  mm 
Ilffereac*  and  entfctitiasai,  but  in  *  passkmatt  wmaBttutof  tarnett 
^atlty?  and  of  the  not  less  common  etfo*  raapeclMig  'jdnastina 
cttftty,  which  makes  it  consist,  not  kt  .sea$^o*era*nen£,ibwfc(iftftUB0 
ntothfeations  of  a»*Boetiedfoeip4iBe;rfiotin  thatoours*  nfisrrisoi 
Which1  ft  merciful  God  has  caused  to.be  the-nmet  afleclnai  proof 
If  faith,  whilst  he  has  appointed  it  the  indispensable  condition  df 
ticetoag  eternal  blessings,  but  in  a  course  of  suffering  winds 
would  purchase  eternal  happiness  by  temporal  misery^        f   ir»>*. 

*  We  are  welt  aware  *at  in  what  we  have  said'  reipsufcina,'  the 
danger  td  which  sincere  and  well- intention**,  boinnnroOTnnuuled 
m&n' may  expose  their' friends,  by  forcing  upon  < them  ebeie  anal 
news  tor  feelings/ as  essential  to  *  vital  religion,?  little  regardiwnl 
be'given  to*  onr -warnings,  if'tbey  are  supposed  to 'proceed  from  rn 
mrsua^on  that  their  own  notion*  are  extravagant  and  Bsronenuej 
Nor  nan  is  willing  ftrbetieve  this  of  himself:  but,  kxieaty iaiia  ana 
necessary  that  be  should,  in  order  to  perceive  theannaxaeaBoa'tbel 
Ptocrnsteew  practice  of  stretching  or  curtailing  every. mm  to  -'bin 
own  standard.  Truth  is,  indeed,  one;  but  the  impressionaiand 
seM  tknents  resulting  from  hs  reception  must  ev*rbe,vacionst  iw 
various  minds,  and  some  such  varieties  are  neither  avoidable  now 
Matoeable. 

*  One  word  more  to  the  friends  of  those  whom  we  faavetbeenaaV 
njshtg — let  them  beware  of  using  the  slightest  persecution*    Index 

Cttdently  of  every  other  objection,  it  will  defeat  ha  object.  OhV* 
ft  has  well  remarked,  that  persons  of  imagination  are  always 
Eitive ;  and  we  need  hot  add,  that  to  oppose  a  positive  man*i*y 
erally,  to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion.  Bat  there  is  a,  reason 
this  poridveness  in  imaginative  persons  which  Gibbon  has .  not 
explained,  and  which,  if  we  are  successful  in  rendering  it  clear* 
wilt  prove  the  propriety  of  oar  second  caution.  Tfaeinreasieee 
iron*  which  the  imaginative  person  reasons,  iperhape  cavreoa!y> 
irII  not  be  granted  by  the  unimaginative  person,  annVoanun* 
be  disproved  by  any  argument  that  he  can  use.  For  example 
—^-a  person  declares  that  he  has  seen  a  ghost,  and  infers  the 
probability  of  various  ghost  stories  from  the  fact.  Your  nev4f? 
having  seen  a  ghost  in  no  way  disproves  his  fact ;  nor  do  all  the 
arguments  which  yon  can  bring  against  the  probability  of  audra 
ftcty  disprove  it  to  him  who  knows  h,  so  far  as  his  iaspteastofts 
«m  bo  trusted,  to  be  a  foot.  It  is,  therefore,  not  by  reasoning 
Mm  yatrr  premises  that  you  will  effect: any  thing  in  disproving 
Ms;  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  put  him  in  •  way  of  being 
feoltviaced  that  similar  impressions  have  been  foUncions,  beginning 
With  the  moat  palpably  absurd,  and  ascending  Ay  degrees  till  yon 
;-. arrive 
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tbe  pride  *fimmm  nature *r&  belie**  th*t4bi*  epumt<f>f  i#4*s* 
tttm*awiH"b*;*ti«uckdto/mth  loss,  prejudice  when  ^  £pfftlfe^fa 
JOBSesMssg  iMnkithfln  ai  dictating.  Me^  .and  will  jthenefase  a***** 
neltosity  of,  mwiseooncl advice*  ,..,,<  (/   ,,.,,* 

,n.)I£>toD  ^eateaoitabiJity,  and  power  of  inaagittatioa  be  objwtwid 
J*  endowed,  modi  may  be  dene,  by  a  &*uod  dismpiutc  lo<restadsi 
Jto  Ijttiftfeebjld  be  protected  fi*m  the  sl^ 
sbdthehoy  sYom  the  Schidonis,  and.  rattling  curiam  aodpomVof 
romance  writers*  Let  bis  first  ideas  of  tbe  Almighty  be  those  o£ .a 
Goxhotfanareyy  who  gives  Jum  every  bleating—  who  offers  himself 
m»aemdbaod  -under  the  most  benign  of  characters,  as  taking. tittlp 
.cssikfreni  in  his.  arms,  and  putting  his  hands  upon  thru  and  hfntssng 
tarn*  Let  4kn  be  taught  to '  see  God  in  storms  and  bens  him  In 
tewawineVnofcas  the '  poor  Indian/  but  by  having  bis  msadtqtaued 
te*  trace  the  ragtdar  coarse  of  God's  providence  in  th*  maatstrja> 
jmjr  pbenoiBSna  of  natural  science :  and  we  see  no  objection,  and 
Jitfe<  difficulty*  in  explaining  to  him  so  much  of  metaphysics  a* 
au*y<  eaaUe  him  to  unravel  the  associations  of  darkness  and  the 
casarebyard;  to-be  on  his  guard  against  imagination,  (.that  enemy 
im  the  citadel)  and  not  to  abandon  himself  to  the  impulses  of  the 
otatev  without  suspecting  the  contagion  of  sympathy.  Will  pur 
northern  friends  allow  us  to  recommend,  in  addition  to  the  indao* 
rims  with  which  we  have  supplied  him,  that  his  mind  he  trained 
in!  tbe  school  of  an  acute  and  severe  logic,  (that  logic  which 
they  affect  to  despise  as  they  do  its  inventor,)  lest  a  fallacy  in^ifg*- 
mtntinay-  bind  him  to  some  fanatical  conclusion  which  he  bad  pet 
been  betrayed  into  by  association,  imagination,  or  sympathy? 
j-  We  have  been  led  into  a  longer  article  than  we  intended*,  Bui 
we  cannot  think  that  either  oar  own  or  our  reader's  time  has  been 
wasted,  if  it  prevent  a  single  individual  from  being  seduced  by 
the  weakness  of  his. nature  into  the  absurdities  and  miseries -of 
anpemtotion,  that  moststfiking  of  aM  the  instances  that— corrimUe 
i/iniwii  jk  pessimal 

•    (.  ■  ...1  ■»    .u.i  w..    a   1   .,., 

^t.  IX- — The  JdwUures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  hpnhaii.     Him/*. 
,.  ,  ,  \    3  vols.     1824.  t  „; 

JTpttE  Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba,  like  the  Metnott*  of  Ana*itf- 
■  *  aius,  are  intended  to  present  us  with  a  series  of  faithfal  aisw 
jeney  sketches  of  oriental  scenery,  manners,  and  life,  under  the 
agreeable  veil  of  a  heskioos  aarrativa ;  to  beguile  us  into  fem*» 
parity  with  the  peenliar  and  expressive  featams  of  society,  in 
countries  dearest  to  the*  imagination;  and,  rejecting  aif  pittance 
*f  4ormafc  iu*w^ction,  te<  communicate  the  auttentiu  tatsoatterwi 

w  4  results 
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perfect  accordance.    In  the  theatre  of  nation*  in  tbederisltpenm* 

ofoutfiaoal  characteristics,  in  tone<of  anaedand  mkiniiag of  «ato- 

ataxia,  all  the  eeaenthriftiof  ongaMbgry  they,  are  ttcitettyKUst^f 

**d  the«ommpn-  fiohieiy  into  which  both  wrilLrfr .ham>  mniq^tf 

the  Attends  of  knowledge  and  fancy,  te  ahogethernidepedden* 

of  4heintrii)sic worth  of  their  stores,  and  tbe^ud»tyx>f  «heui<work>» 

j»*robip.    Considered  only  as  a  tale  abounding  ia  detached  mmm 

&m»  .of  deep  and  fearful  excitement,  dalintatnqr'itbntBtora&tof 

lotion  and  crime  with  appalling  fidelity,  and  tttaplaypng  wist** 

n»e*e,  acquaintance  with  the  darkest  workings* of  the  humafcihf  id, 

utaiaatasitia  is  uncjueetionably  the  production;  of  gaeatost  Jigfir 

apd>power;  nor  is  there  <eny  thing in  ll«  lanjifenndi^ufo'lBner 

4>£  ttafferrative  before  us,  which  can  ■ohaUenga>co m*p  i  tttiami^ith 

those  outbreaking*  of  splendid  imagery  and  b*aatifel  'iangudg^ 

4fco*e  vivid  and  poetical  descriptions  of  nature*  and^tbatiabiiewd 

nad  sarcastic  illustration  of  character,  which  >ain  frequently  *tk* 

mculiar  charm  of  Mr.  Hope's  composition.;    As  a  novd^theM^ 

we,  Anaatasius,  with  all  its  inequalities,  its  occasional  defenteotf 

imperfect  connexion  and  improbability,  of  dullness  and.  prolixin 

mnst  bear  away  the  palm : — but  here  its  superiority  teiuihinton. 

Aaamep  of  manners,  as  the  effort  of  a  foreigner  to  impregnate 

Iris, Style  of  thought  and  opinion,  his  imagination  and.  even,  his 

-diction,  with  the  singularities  of  oriental  habits  and  mind  and 

expression — in  a  won),  to  clothe  his  ideas  and  language'  an  <thn 

complete  costume  of  the  east— the  Memoirs  of  the.  Gink  must 

jieM  in  the  perfection  of  dramatic  truth  and  propriety  totfafe 

adventures  of  the  pure  Asiatic  before  us.  v.  •* 

..  We  have  subjected  these  little  volumes,  as  far  as  regards  tfae 

.maaaure  of  their  agreement  with  eastern  manners  and  chacacteris- 

vtes*  to<  the  teat  of,  a  severe  examination,  which  weuld  hnve  been 

unfair,  if  it  had  not  been  in  some  degree  invited  by  the  iotodm* 

tien  prefixed  by  the  author  to  bis  work.    After  perusing  his  liar* 

rative,  we  turned  over  the  pages  of  several  of  the  tales  in  tbe 

4W*bian  Nights'  Entertainments;  -which,  of  all  the  book*  that 

have  *ver  been  published  on  the  Subject,  give,  *»  he  reri*arkay*he 

truest  picture  of  the  orientals,  because  the  collection  iatbe  atoiil 

<rf  one,  *f  their  own  community ;  and  it  is  really  curious^*  observ* 

4tftw  eawtly  he  baa  identified  the  current  of  the  baroWottanes^ 

ibMharacterofhia  adventures  and  associates;  the  dottoiaq)  fcpt* 

i^p**nd  opioioq*  of  his  country ,  with  die  examples  of  «n*ryday 

Wifm  lifei which  may  be  gathered  from  these  singular  chrcniiriee 

*frJ^tkmw#n>    Nor  hw  tht»hamlof  HawoHrteinted  a  smr 

fw4.:^jt  *•  ..  gle 
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it  Asia  is  the  only  part  of  thmuanvmrmytiar<L&*^ 
c»^uc^«hi«9eHlB£.fiQd>  tmpctkbdbley  <awidefr'ttof«ff4)urib*£ef 
egeaiat^itbafrtMto  of  empire*  •     :■«-  *  ••  ■•       >  •  >hwjjb  t.jiinj 

y>tn^tbu^to>Dfe the Thonpssd awl  One  Night*  '^h*mfettlm* 
l^#o^(m^tttli  cintomtwbiGh  m«y  ho  gleaned  frototbeee  km 
hfu#tkaeim*restof- fiction,  mwl  be  caugh*  entire^  from  jNtffemf 
ribpteositiadtrefeeeBres  to theordinflry- hbbk*<rf thegr*4H A«ikfe 
faettfrb>hutjsnch  ntosion*,  iaVteie*  ariginaWy  eomj^dlfor  *• 
^lytruamnsepawrt  <rf  eastern  listeners*  neceasarirj  prcM»f>po*fe* 
imliar  aoqimmtanoe  withaM  thw  peculiaritiee<rf6ooi^aatanK 
thoaAehaiitfrbidij  to.  an  European  reader,  are  the  -pnnct^ 
OjhfVlB  jofii  waeflrcb^r  It  follows,  thed>  <tbat>  eithongh  these 
m  fitbmli '  immgim  tion  and  wrnidrons  interest,  by  being 
*f  >4mir>eariless  repetitions  ao*  clothed  in  an  Bttropea* 


gajhy^Mre  ibeen  Wonght  as  nearly  as*  practicable  te  the  leve*  of 
toradbeSitdad  eompreheoBion,  there  are  yet  many  things  in  thrift 
wMcUnt  iaf  impossible  for  any  one  thoroughly  to  uaderatadi  wfc* 
haa^abtbved  some  time  ia  the  east,  and  enjoyed  frequent  oppofu 
Hmili*si*f  Imingteig  with  its  inhabitants.  The  improbabilities 
%*d*dxt«ev*gance  of  the  incidents  in  the  Arabian  Nights  have* 
Caarimrja  tendency to -destroy  that  air  of  reality  and  truth  width 
it  Aar*o  desirable  to  preserve  in  the  illustration  of  life,  where  the 
fatign  i&atonceto  please  the  imagination,  and  inform  the  noder^ 
dttttdhg^  It  would  of  course  never  enter  into  the  deliberate 
jnflenmon  of  at  genuine  Asiatic  novelist  to  enHghten  the  strangrtr 
hiithe  imU  *of  common  manners  among  his  countrymen ;  rack,  on 
thfe  other  hand,  the  didactic  reports  of  a  traveller  must  be  too 
general  in  their  nature,  too  cold  and  feeble  in  their  effect,  to  leave 
asty<detis{*ctory  impressions  on  the  mind.  .  J  ' 

*(T3he  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  has  certainly  dene 
msuh  >to  **tta*e  the  deficiencies  of  these  opposite  sources  of 
IfanatMgei.  He  has  shrouded  the  habiliments  of  the  tratteHe* 
anderj  an  (impenetrable  oriental  disguise,  and  has  very  happily 
Ofjatievedi  to  connect  such  n  description  as  a  Persian  might  natti* 
aattjr  gke  of  bis  adventures,  with  explanations  of  customs  whkb 
ndJiM  toAop  from  him  by  accident,  and  as  it  were  unconsciously, 
ihebe  comae  of  his  story*  The  keeping  of  the  assumed1  charac- 
ter) appeal*  to  ns  perfect :  the  tone  of  the  narrative  is  exelueWery 
psnateioaad  the  turn  of  eipression  in  the  numerous  dialogues  s« 
a|^to<maBtn>thatit  ia  rarely  possible  to  detect  a  thorough  home- 
hsWvAmjlkismtai  their  fornix  In  other  respects,  the  ootriposittorf 
iaridnmyd  unaffected*  ami,.  me> must  add*  sometimes  troprirdtotefeijr 
4welesbjm4 woerreet. ,  Jbe  work,  on  the  whole,  however,  is  one 
;  *j%* .  which, 
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orextaordmary  might  into  honnm  iwniicj  oottMhirve 
been  iconjpooed  only  after  loiig residence  in  Perstty  aitdfcfcMNPi 
observation  of  the  natives.  The  high  diplomatic  sduatiOnVfrl 
wttcbtbaaitfbor  was  placed,  ga<ve  hmoppoi»a<<t»s*<l^tiBilHH 
paaualiiiiiinimlrlnm  enjoyed  of  communication  with*  fftt  rank's  elPtfc 
k*«lie**  brad  most  intelligent  people  of  tbeeaet;  end  perhapptbgft 
mJMtv  besides  hnaelf^awre  than  two  individuate  rotmYc^eaWy 
who-could  have  amused  us  with  similar  illaettfatfons  «of  'Persnltt 
Me.>  Of  the  troth  of  his  portraits,  and  the- genuineness  of'tbfe 
mctemmffr  we  have  before  as  a  valuable  testimony \  in  tte  de«h*- 
UrtM  of  one  of  these  accurate  judges,  that  the  book  is  '>a*  true 
a<  picture  of  Persians,  of  their  manners,  then  conteraattonyartd 
their  character,  as  could  possibly  be  painted ;'  audi  that  'he  felt 
confident  he  coaki  sit  down  and,  as  it -was  read  t&  htnvtHnVtbe 
aaUoqaies  verbatim  into  the  present  khomatiefenguifge  *t  Perfciay 
■»  We  shall  not  conduct  oar  reader*  ntiatitaly  through  *atf  tfete 
adventures  ol  the  Persian;  bat,  contenting  ouraeitea  with*  tftftftftg 
a  rapid  outline  of  the  story,  shall  afterwards  extract  and igton pa  ft* * 
ef  its  most  striking  delineations  of  national  manner*,  easfotn*  atod 
character-— Hajji  Baba  is  the  son  of  a  barber  at  Ispahan ;  afbd'tt 
indebted  for  the  first  of  these  names  (the  pilgrim)  tothearckteWt 
of  his  birth  having  taken  place  while  his  parents  were  performing 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Hosein.  This  designation,  whfch 
waa  given  to  please  his  mother,  who  spoilt  him,  procured  for  Kith 
during  life  a  great  deal  of  unmerited  respect ;  '  because,  m  feetj 
that  honoured  title  is  seldom  conferred  on  any  but  those  wit* 
have  made  the  great  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  blesstid  Pro* 
phet  at  Mecca/  He  is  taught  to  read  the  Koran,  and  to  writ** 
legible  hand  by  a  moUak,  or  priest,  whom  bis  father  Was^  wont  to 
shave  '  for  the  love  of  Allah ;'  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  quit*  aVe 
.paternal  roof  to  see  the  world  in  the  suite  of  Osman  Aga,  a  Bag- 
dad merchant,  who  was  journeying  with  a  caravan  to  purchase 
lambskins  at  Meshed  in  Kborassan,  After  reaching  in  safety 
Tehran,  the  modern  capital  of  Persia,  the  caravan  is  attacked  an 
the  road  between  that  place  and  Meshed  by  a  horde  of  Turcoman 
robbers,  and  Hajji  and  his  master  are  led  captives  into  the  deaert; 
, .  In  this  situation  the  son  of  the  barber  tastes  the  lot  of  slavery 
in  all  its  bitterness,  until  his  dexterity  in  his  paternal  vocation 
gains  for  him  some  degree  of  favour  from  the  Tartar  chief;  who} 
having  been  accustomed  to  have  his  hair  clipped  with  the  same 
instrument  which  sheared  his  sheep,  and  who  knew  of  no  greater 
luxury  than  that  of  being  mutilated  by  some  country  barber,  felt 
himself  in  paradise  under  his  hands.  Though  stM  tfnWowtjr 
watched,  our  hero  resolves  to  use  the  liberty!  wbittk  the  connV 
i deuce 


dbyCj( 


ummi'TCbhiBki  mi&ti  aatssdV tfrsrnmaway  on 
roourable  opp«stiinity;-iand*rin  themes  titfaey  fae/enreftiwirhb 
mgentfity  in  rescuing  from  the  hands  of  die  TosconM  achate  tnj» 
lgmiatavwhich  bis  oldaaater,  Osman,  bad  sewn  bis  money,  aari 
displays*  4iii  dishonesty*  in  appropriating  to  himself  tho  decant 
which,  ite.  .lining  cetUakiecL  We  .notice  tbis  trait  in  eroaidatroey 
oma>fav  all,>of  bis  character ;  for  our  friend  Hajji  is  not  the  meat 
sffmymlomioC  mortals,  and  appears;  though  be  deee  not  say  so,  to 
atve^a<  weodrous.  latitude  to  the  declaration  of  the  Prophet  of 
Mam,  that,  >. the  band  shall  not  be  cut  off  for  stealing*  dates,  pahs 
fwik^^or,  viotuak  i*  pimply  substituting,  in  his  application  of'tto 
lenient  precept,  the  means  of  purchasing  these  creature  ooutrWtS 
fas  theihings  themselves.  The  character  of  the  ad? entorer  is,  m- 
deedy^aitogtotber  exceedingly  well  devised  for  the  puspose  of  <A*> 
*oiua»ee.  ,„ Notwithstanding  the  confession  of  the  author,  that  be 
baa/  wotked  Upon  die  plan  of  that  excellent  picture  of  European 
lifcv  CM  Bias/  we  do  not  tbink  that  his  pencil  exhibits  any  great 
portiep  ef  the  vigour  and  tact  which  struck  off  an  accomptwbetf 
Stench  -rogue  ia>  a  Spanish  doublet.  But  be  has  adroitly  ascribed 
to,  bis  vagabond  hero  a  mixture,  which  is  often  found  in  the  same 
nynd>  of  cunning  nod  simplicity,  fraud  and  good  nature,  temerity 
and<e*warcbce;  a  carelessness  of  right  and  wrong,  without  cold 
blooded  systematic  depravity ;  an  absence  of  all  rectitude- of  prin- 
ciple, without  positive  malignity  of  heart.  Hajji  is  the  scoundrel 
of  real  life,  not  the  remorseless  and  unnatural  villain  of  romance* 
The  creature  of  circumstances,  the  shifting  hues  of  his  character 
harmonize  admirably  with  the  various  colcuriug  of  bis  fortunes', 
tod  increase  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  the  scenes  in  which  be 
is  depicted. 

'  Before  Hajji  Baba  can  escape  from  the  Turcomans,  he  is  conv- 
polled  to  accompany  them  in  a  secret  and  predatory  expedition 
against  his  native  city,  and  to  act  as  their  guide  to  the  plunder  of 
the  caravanserai  of  Ispahan.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  on  tfeis 
occasion,  is  the  court  poet,  who  bad  stopt  at  the  caravanserai  On 
bis  journey  to  the  capital ;  and  the  adventurer  forms  an  acquaints 
ance  with  him,  which  he  afterwards  finds  productive  of  advantage* 
Worn  out  with  expectation,  Hajji,  to  effect  his  liberation  from  the 
Turcomans,  suffers  himself,  as  a  last  resource,  to  be  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  escort  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Shah,  who  is  cross- 
ing the  desert  to  bis  government  of  Meshed.  He  is  plundered  of 
his .qjd  master's  ducats,  beaten  where  he  looked  for  protection, 
and  obliged,  on  his  arrival  at  Meshed,  to  turn  $aka,ov  water~ca#» 
riery  ,  A  sprain  which  be  receives  in  bis  back  compels  him*  to  for* 
sake  this  labour ;  and  his  next  transformation  is  into  an  itinerant 
vender  of  smoke.    But  his  frauds  in  adulterating  bis  tobacco  are 

detected 
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ihirfltiri  tij  ikii  rot  ftfnifr  nf  Meghad^theiotfqarrwhyidUi^Aii 
in  Persia  to  perambulate  the  streets,  and  examine  weig4bty<n>*»t 
aures,  wit  the  quality  of  provisions, — and 
bastiaido.    This  taste  of  correction  sickei 
and  of  Meshed ;  and  his  next  profession 
dervish,  into  the  mysteries  of  which  he 
.some  of  his  associates  of  the  order.    Afte 
aayouring  more  or  less  of  knavery,  Hajji 
be  quits,  the  garb. of  a  dervkb,  and  is  re 
friend  the  court  poet,  on  his  return  fix 
♦Ahmak,  the  Shah's  Hakim  Bashi,  or  chief  physician,  wtaftak* 
bim  into  his  service.  •    .    *,   i   -.  -  »  •* 

.  His  adventures  in  this  situation  constitute,  we  think,  tfcettiOst 
interesting  part  of  the  tale.  The  intrigues  of  Mirta  AfaiA.fo 
destroy  the  influence  which  the  physician  of  a * FraiikambatoadoP 
.was  acquiring  over  the  Shah;  the  description  of  the  Hafctm 
Bashi's  family;  the  politics  of  his  household;  the  ceremonia)  .#f 
H  visit  with  which  the  monarch  honours  and  half  ruins  hi*  dqqtor; 
find  the  story  of  an  amour  between  Hajji  and.  the  fair  ZeeBdfe 
que  of  the  slaves  of  his  master's  harem,  are  all.  points  o£<tUfipftifr» 
humour,  or  graver  interest.  The  result  of  this  last  affair  form* 
the  ofdy  tragical  incident  in  the  tale;  and  the  cataat*ophe»is<ieiH 
tainly  wrought  with  considerable  power.  During  the  visit-  of-tfttt 
Shah  to  the  harem  of  the  doctor — for  it  seems  that  the  eastern 
sanctity  of  such  a  retreat  is,  in  Persia,  no  protection  agaittatihe 
royal  intrusion — Zeenab  has  the  misfortune  to  attract  the  notice" 
of  the  monarch,  and  is  presented  to  him  by  the  physician  as  ad 
acceptable  offering.  The  previous  frailty  of  the.  unhappy  ,gid 
with  Hajji  betrays  itself  by  its  consequences  after  she  has  enfierqd 
the  royal  palace ;  she  is  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  Ab# 
enraged  Sbah ;  and  her  lover,  who  has  meanwhile  obtained*  plaof 
in  the  mounted  guard  of  '  the  chief  executioner/  i&a  witness  of 
her  fate.    But  we  must  give  this  passage  as  it  stands:  < 

.  *  While  in  the  middle  of  our  conversation,  one  of  the  Shah's  etmtichs 
came  up  to  me,  and  said  that  his  chief  had  been  ordered  to  see  that  the 
sub-lieutenant  to  the  chief  executioner,  with  five  men,  were  in  waiting 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  tower  at  the  entrance  of  the  harem,  at  the  Jhoiir 
of  midnight;  and  that  they  were  to  bring  a  taboot,  or  hand-bier,,  {frith 
them,  to  bear  away  a  corpse  for  interment. 

*  All  I  could  say  in  answer  was  '*  be  cheshnf  (by  my  eyes);  and  lucTcy 
was  it  for  me  that  he  quitted  me  immediately,  that  Afirza  Ahmaft  nan 
also  left  me,  and  that  it  was  dusk,  or  else  the  fear  and  anguish'  wWtfi 
overwhelmed  me  upon  hearing  this  message  must  have  betrajred'mei^A 
cold  sweat  broke  out  all  over  my  body,  ray  eyes  swam,  my  knees  knocked 
under  me,  and  I  should  perhaps  have  fallen  into  a  swoon,  If  the  counter 

..•      .  -....'.:",.-   fear 
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[i  to myself,  V  j»j*>iioi  enough Abe*  I  h&ve  faeenvtljo 
most LIm»  her, .e^fsciuionor  too?  roust*!  be  tho  grave* 
fuld?  must  Ibe  the  ill-fated  he  who  i$  Jo  stretch 
e  grave,  and  serid  my  own  life's  blood  back  again  to 
Why  am  I  called  uppn  to  do  this,  oh  cruel,  most 
inot  I  fly  from  the  horrid  scene  ?  Cannot  I  rather 
y  heart  ?  But  no,  'tis  plain  my  fate  is  ordained; 
n  vain  I  struggle,— f  must  fulfil  the- task  appointed 
world  I  what  art  thou,  and  how  much  more  wouMst 
tbol» Jbe^knojwMf  each  man  was  to  lift  up  the  veil  that  hideth  his  ow* 

really. is!"  .   •>* 

id  as  if  the  mountain  of  Demawend  and 

art,  I  went  about  my  work  doggedly* 

were  to,  be  my  colleagues  in  this  hlnodjc 

roncerned  at  an  event  of  no  unfrequent 

ether  they  were  to  be  the  bearers  of  a* 

the  instruments  of  huirder. 

jring,  and  well  suited  to  the  horrid  sqenO 

unusual  in  these  climates,  had  set,  sur* 

ittUttdetf'by^cfotfds  of  the  colour  of  blood ;  and,  as  the  night  advanced* 

liMiy  tolled  on*  in  unceasing  thunders  over  the  summits  of  the  adjacent 

wnge^ofriAlborsv    At  sudden  intervals  the  moon  was  seen  through  the 

dcfcse.vapour*  wbiok  covered  her  again  as  suddenly,  and  restored  tho 

nighttto  its  darkness  and  solemnity.    I  was  seated  lonely  in  the.  guard- 

ro^m  of.  the  palace,  when  I  heard  the  cries  of  the  sentinels  on  the  watch? 

towers,  announcing  midnight,  and  the  voices  of  the  muezzins  from  the 

mosques,  the  wild  notes  of  whose  chant  floating  on  the  windy  ran  through 

my  veins  with  the  chilling  creep  of  death,  and  announced  to  me  that  the 

hour  of  fmrrder  was  at  hand !    They  were  the  harbingers  of  death  to 

the  helpless  woman.    I  started  up, — I  could  not  bear  to  hear  them 

morej^-I  rushcA  on  in  desperate  haste,  and  as  1  came  to  the  appointed 

spotvl  tovn4my  five  companions  already  arrived,  sitting  unconcerned 

on  tttncfc<  about  the  coffin-  that  was  tq  carry  my  Zeenab  to  her  etewal 

mansion.    Then  only  word  which  I  had  power  to  say  to  them  wa# 

h  they  answered,  "  Ne  skoud"  \%  i*  not 
lul  silence.  I  had  hoped  that  all  wfts 
ared  every  other  hqrror,  excepting  that 
ocession  to  the  place  of  burial ;  but  no# 
d  I  coujd  not  retreat.  .  ',  > 

artments  allotted  to. the  women  in  the 
tgonal  tower,  sqme  thirty  gefc  in  height 
of  the  city,  at  the  summit  of  which  is  a 
1  v  reposes  and  takes ,  the  air.  1 1,  is  sur- 
ind,  and  the  principal  gate  of  the  h&vem 
>p  of  all  is  a  terrace  (a  spot*  ah  1  pever 
yas.to  this  that  our  whole  attention  was 
ir rived,  when,  looking  upi  we  saw  three 

figures, 
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If  aim,  two  men  and  a  female,  whose  ferns  wereligaied  «ptytnt  acts* 
aional  gleam  of  moonshine,  that  shone  in  a  wild  and  uncertain  manner 
••on  them.  They  seemed  to  drag  their  victim  between  them  with 
much  violence,  whilst  she  was  seen  in  attitudes  of  supplication,  on  her 
knees,  with  her  bands  extended,  and  in  all  the  agony  of  the  deepest  des* 
peration.  When  they  were  at  the  brink  of  the  tower  her  shrieks  were 
audible,  but  so  wild,  so  varied  by  the  blasts  of  wind  that  blew  round 
the*  building,  that  they  appeared  to  me  like  the  stands  ofteughifig 


**  We  all  kept  a  dead  and  breathless  silence:  even  my  five1  ruffians 
teemed  moved— I  was  transfixed  like  a  lump  of  lifeless  day,  tad  if 'i  am 
aeked  what  my  sensations  were  at  the  time,  I  should  be,  a^a*  least  tot  de* 
scribe  them, — I  was  totally  inanimate,  and  still  I  knew  what  waagojaf 
on.  At  length,  one  loud,  shrill,  and  searching  scream  of  the  bitterest 
woe  was  heard,  which  was  suddenly  lost  in  an  interval  o(  the  mbet 
frightful  silence.  A  heavy  fall,  which  immediately  succeeded,  told'  us 
that  all  was  over.  I  was  then  roused,  and  witb  ray  head  confused,'  half 
erased  and  half  conscious,  I  immediately  rushed  to  the  spot,  where  my 
Zeenab  lay  struggling,  a  mangled  and  mutilated  corpse.:  She  *tifi 
breathed,  but  the  convulsions  of  death  were  upon  her,  and  heU'fcpa 
moved  as  tf  she  would  speak,  although  the  blood  was  fest  flowing  ma 
ber  mouth*  I  could  not  catch  a  word,  although  she  uttered  sounds  Una* 
seamed  like  words.  I  thought  she  amid,  '<  My  child!  ray  child  P*  tut 
perhaps  it  was  an  illusion  of  my  brain.  1  bung  over  her  iathedeepnst 
despair,  and  having  lost  all  sense  of  prudence  and  of  self  preservation, 
I  acted  so  much  up  to  my  own  feelings,  that  if  the  men  around  me  had 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  my  real  situation,  nothing  could  have  saved  me 
from  destruction.  I  even  carried  my  pbrensy  so  far  as  to  steep  my  hand* 
kerchief  in  her  blood,  saying  to  myself,  "  this,  at  least,  shall  never  part 
from  roe!*  I  came  to  myself,  however,  upon  hearing  the  shrill  and 
daemon-like  voice  of  one  of  her  murderers  from  the  tower's  beight,:  cryi 
lag  out— "  Is  she  dead?"  "Ay,  as  a  stone,"  answered -one  of  faty 
fenVans.  "  Carry  her  away,  then,"  said  the  voice.  u  To  bail  youiaelC 
in  a  suppressed  tone,  said  another  ruffian;  upon  which  my  atem  lifted 
ike  dead  body  into  the  taboot,  placed  it  upon  their  should**,  >and 
walked  off  with  it  to  the  burial-ground  without  the  city,  where  they 
found  a  grave  ready  dug  to  receive  it.  I  walked  mechanically  after 
them,  absorbed  in  most  melancholy  thoughts,  and  when  we  had  arrived 
at  the  burial-place,  I  sat  myself  down  on  a  gravestone,  scarcely  conscious 
of  what  was  going  on.  I  watched  the  operations  of  the  Nusackchies 
with  a  sort  of  unmeaning  stare;  saw  them  place  the  dead  body  ht  the 
earth ;  then  shovel  the  mould  over  it ;  then- place  two  stones;,  one  at  the 
feet  and  the  other  at  the  head.  When  tbey  had  fiaathady'  they  casa* 
up  to  me  and  said  "  that  all  was  done :"  so  which  1  answered,  "go  hone? 
I  wiH  follow."  They  left  me  seated  on  the  grave*  and  returned  -to  the 
aawn. 

*  The  night  continued  dark,  and  distant  thunders-still  echoed  through 
&t  mountains.     No  other  sound  was  heard*  save  now  and  thea  the 

infant* 
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tyMr#k*#*to*(  Ae  jferkallv  tot  now<in  pa^s/a*l:*in  ty  fet»*f 
tbr*f  *t  theifime,  kept  prowling  round  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 

/Joe.  longer,,!  remained  near  the  grave,  the  les* I  felt  inclined  to 
return  Jo  my  borne.,  a,»d  to  ray  horrid  employment  of  executioner,  t 
loaded  ray  existence,  and  longed  to  be  so  secluded  from  the  world,  and 
from  all  dealing  with  those  of  high  authority  in  it,  that  the  only  scheme 
which  I  could  reljsh  was  that  of  becoming  a  real  Dervish,  and  passing 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  penitence  and  privations.  Besides,  the  fear  of 
having  disclosed,  both  by  my  words  and  actions,  how  much  I  was  involved 
.  io  to*  fete  of  the  deceased,  came  across  my  mind,  and  added  to  my  fe- 
pugnmncc  o£  reMcaing.'-^vol.  iL  pp.  295,  303*  .  <   ; 

Uiidefthe  influence  of  these  feelings  be  ires  from  Tehran,  fiftdfc 
ftfttt&tf  stispected  find  pursued  as  the  paramour  of  the  poor  victim7, 
and  takes  refuge*  in  the  sanctuary  of  Kom — the  tomb  of  Fatimeh-^ 
a  $pot  of  peculiar  veneratibn  to  the  Persians,  who,  we  need  Dot 
remind  the  reader,  differ  from  the  staudard  of  Mahommedan  ortho- 
doxy in  the  almost  divine  honours  which  they  pay  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Prophet  and  her  husband  Ali.  Remaining  in  the  security 
of  this  retreat  until  be  contrives  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  Sbab, 
Haj^i  recovers  bis  spirits,  and  gets  into  high  odour  with  the  priest^ 
beod  of  the  place  by  his  hypocrisy.  He  then  quits  the  sanctuary 
aw*  determines  to  revisit  his  native  city.  On  his  arrival  at  Ispa- 
han he  "finds  his  father  on  his  deathbed,  and  his  mother  preparing; 
to  oVrVaud  him  of  his  inheritance  which  the  savings  of  the  barber 
had  swollen  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  scene  which  follows*, 
of  the  old  man's  death  and  funeral,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
days  of  mourning  for  him,  and  the  employment  of  a  diviner  to 
discover  where  his  money  was  concealed,  bears  the  indubitable 
stamp  and  peculiar  colouring  of  Asiatic  manners. 

Hajji,  with  the  portion  of  his  father's  earnings  which  he  succeeds 
in  rescuing  from  the  grasp  of  his  surviving  parent,  quits  Ispahan, 
and  we  must  hasten  over  the  sequel  of  his  adventures.  We  find 
bun  successively  scribe  to  a  celebrated  man  of  the  law ;  ignomini* 
ously  expelled  from  Tehran  with  his  master  for  raising  a  fanatical 
sedition . against  the  Christians;  compelled!  that  be  may  not  be 
accused  of  murder,  to  personate  the  chief  priest  of  Persia  whom 
he  discovers  dead  in  the  public  bath;  and  shining  in  turn  as  thief^ 
vagabond,  and  travelling  merchant.  In  this  last  capacity  he  visits 
Constantinople,  passes  himself  on  the  young  widow  of  a  Turkish 
emir  for  a  man  of  *vast  wealth,  and  becomes  her  husband.  He  is 
completely  successful  in  bis  work  of  imposture,  until  vanity  leads 
him  to  display  his  new  grandeur  among  his  countrymen  at  their 
bazaar,  when  he  is  betrayed  by  their  envy,  detected,  and  disgraced. 
In  his  first  moment  of  confusion  his  wife's  relatives  frighten  him 
into  signing  a  deed  of  divorce.  Upon  reflection,  however,  he  re- 
pent* 
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*******  ofHftfi  Buia. 


mgtf  yt  buviaff  been  hrtrtfiidated  into'  the  fMintift&fti of  fu* 
tmde,  end  resolves  to  sect  redress  for  the  conduct  of  her  rela* 
$ves,  through  the  interference  of  the  ambassador  ^of  bis  sovereign 
Who  had  recently  arrived  on  a  mission  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  He 
(demands  an  audience  of  the  envoy,  relates  the  story  of  his  fortupe- 
JwniJog  and  its  punishment,  and  charms  his  volatile  countryman 
with  the  ingenuity  of  his  deception  upon  the  Turks,  The  Mnbas- 
pador  declines  interference,  but  takes  him  ante  his  service;  oarries 
Ian  hack  to  Persia ;  and,  from  that  moment,  the  prosperity  oldie 
adventurer  is  uninterrupted.  He  rises  rapidly  into  favour  «t  the 
£oort  of  Persia,  becomes  useful  to  the  grand  vizier  in  various  in- 
trigues, and  appears  to  have  taken  his  leave  of  misfortune,  when 
Jtbe  tale  abruptly  terminates  with  his  arrival  at  his  native  city  of 
jUpahan,  no  longer  Hajji  the  son  of  the  barber,  but  Mirza  Hftjp 
Jfeba,  die  deputy  of  the  king  of  kings. 

This  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  tale,  but  it  may  serve  to  explain 
our  remark  that  its  vicissitudes,  without  possessing  any  ve*y<ce)* 
chaining  interest,  are  sufficiently  calculated  for  those  iUustaelion* 
fit  Persian  life  with  which  the  volumes  are  filled.  A  feud  of 
curious  information  on  the  domestic  manners  of  the  country  might 
be  gathered  from  almost  every  chapter,  but  we  have  only  space 
to  notice  a  few  sketches  at  random.  The  amour  of  Hajji  and 
Zeenab  introduces  the  bachelor,  and  with  him  his  readers,  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  master's  harem. 

-  4  Having  never  seen  more  of  the  interior  of  aa  anderun  than  what  I 
secollected  as  a  boy  in  my  own  family,  I  became  surprised,  and  my  cu- 
riosity was  greatly  excited  in  proportion  as  the  fair  Zeeaab  proceeded 
in  her  narrative  of  the  history  of  her  life  in  the  doctor's  house*  "  We 
are  five  in  the  harem,  besides  our  mistress,"  said  she:  "  there  is  Sbireea, 
the  Georgian  slave ;  then  Nur  Jehan,  the  Ethiopian  slave  girl ;  Fatmeh, 
the  cook ;  and  old  Lei  lab,  the  duenna.  My  situation  is  that  of  hand- 
maid to  the  khanum,  so  my  mistress  is  called :  I  attend  her  pipe,  I  hand 
her  her  coffee,  bring  in  the  meals,  go  with  her  to  the  bath,  dreai  and 
undress  her,  make  her  clothes,  spread,  sift,  and  pound  tobacco,  and 
stand  before  her.  Shireen,  the  Georgian,  is  the  sandakdar,  or  house- 
keeper ;  she  has  the  care  of  the  clothes  of  both  my  master  and  misUess, 
and  indeed  of  the  clothes  of  all  the  house;  she  superintends  the  expenses, 
lavs  in  the  corn  for  the  house*  as  welt  as  ail  the  other  provisions;  she 
tales  charge  of  all  the  porcelain,  the  silver,  and  other  ware;  and,  in 
short,  has  the  care  of  whatever  is  either  precious  or  of  consequence  in 
the  family.  Nur  Jehan,  the  black  slave,  act*  as  fera$k,  or  carpet- 
spreader :  she  does  all  the  dirty  work,  spreads  the  carpets,  sweeps  the 
rooms,  sprinkles  the  water  over  the  courtyard,  helps  the  cook,  carries, 
parcels  and  messages,  and,  in  short,  is  at  the  call  of  every  one.  As  for. 
old  Leilafa,  she  is  a  sort  of  duenna  over  the  young  slaves;  she  is  eat- 
played  in  the  oot-o(door  service,  carries  on  any  little  aflair  that  the 
;  khanum 
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I  £ith  tiffldt  B^eujis,  a*d  h  a^o  lujp^ofetj  ftxb4 
^ififBdns  of  "the*  doctor.  'Suc&'ai  w4tare,  our  dip ;  efej 
eevish  barotites;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  some  two  of  15s  ar 
*  "gue^W,kilict;frieha*Tp,  tb  the  fcxtlbiibri  «f  the  oflftf*;'   AfflH 
RM>M?M'l'8m  dWt*  w*f '4IMI  ttfe  GeofMa^'wTtoV  HbtAVttlRp 
MftflM-fifcr  good  frfc*  fir  MFlfcHBiMft/W,  itfT  *#f*WW-  • 
»*ertf«*eU  to  pmtfufe'a  tafeman  ftbm  -a  tttotiti. h  ttifclWtiMo 
f  oitfdfrietfiMhfcrt  on**  very  hiext  day  tBtfkha^t<Wyre«elrte»*lff 

nyjealousy,  that  lateoiriade  interest 

a  tafisman  that 

e  evening  I  saw 

has  establishec 

ed  in  hatred,  an 

ihry  be  friends  a 

if  Jeha'ft,  and  a 

\jr  unfavourable 

it  cake)  itis/de  ir 

H*H%ttil  a  few  day*  ago  from  one  of  the'  Sftah's  la 

«fc  Utetrej^  Tte Tats  ate  a  gfcat  part  of  them,  ai 

tfmiOertiwIfe^ww'fhe  ci^pr^  for  whiA  she  received 

JbetMiiiiA'  J&tfchiln  admirifetered'.     I  broke  mj 

4fct4Jfjn£*<6up,  SmYeeh  incurred  the  blame,  and  w 

*ia.i_^  j  j^^  t^at  sjje  js  plotting  gainst  me. 

with  Leilah,(  whois  at  present  the  confidatit 
fe\tiotto  eat  or  drfnk  any  thing  which  has 
frofteVfor  fear  of  poison',  and  she  retufrhs'  me  tl 
ft  Is  not,  that  our  hatred  amounts  to  poison  yet,  but  i 
ctifetfcitijrm  ufcf  fa  alt  hatem*.  We'  have  as  yet 
**#+**  «tee*cited'me  to  violent  angeY  by  spitting, 
heJ&mHmfcme  be  on  the  devil!  which  you  know 

Writes  hfttM*;  when  1  fell  upon  her,  calling  her  by  _„v 

flto'f^hadtearrit  m  Persian,  and  fastening  upon  her  hair,  of  which' 1 
jfotMtwt  tthote  tastes'  by  the  roots.  We  were  parted  by  Lei  1  ah;  Who 
cam*  in>fbrher  share  of  abuse,  and  we  continued  railing  at  each'othe^ 
mail  burfiiro»<fe»w#reqvitv  dried'-  ap  with  rage  antt  etfbaudfaH?  *4>ur 
*olew«*>hai*«mic*  abated  ainee  this  conflict;  btrt  her  enmity 4s th* 
imiahkwi^  fov >  she  ©antiifueato  show  her  spite1  against  me  io» -*9*tf 
Mtttaab*Gai>«tavi6e/-~ vol,  i.  pp.  255—259^  .  v>«, 

Hie  absence  of  the  khan  urn  with  lief  women  at  a  funeral;  leaVtiyif 
Z-eenafc  it)  charge  of  her  apartments,  affords  Hajji  an  occasion  of 
ftert^tratiug  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  harem :  the  scetof 
H  e  uwu»^  aa<i  mmutely  painted.  ' 

*9  first  went  into  the'  apaifment  or  the  fchantlm  herself  IV  opened* 
^Wh«^a>dterf  by  aMmih^stfsa^wlrfdbV,  cohipbse^dof  stained  glass ; 
ataftff  ttt&eomer  Wa£*he  acetf^me^'  s3«t'  of  the  laxly,  marled  \tf# 
thteMelfctelfrpet,  billed  douhfeyaftda  ferge'ddwn  cushion,' coVetW'wtttt 
d«*«rf^<*/*hhiwe  tteftefe  at  ftifS  exttemiireS,  attd  vfeifed"HyU  thW 
*rtW«d*v«tfbg  et'itfuitttt.  HWHhfc  Seat  Was  a4  [otftitig-gtett,  pMtil? 
'  VtttLxxx.  no.  lix.  o  painted, 
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£10  Jdvmtmret  of  Hcjji  Bob*. 

^painted*  and  a  box  containing  all  aorts  of  curiosities  ;.  the  wroe^coUr* 
Hum)  for  the  eyes,,  with  itv,  small  instrument  for  applying  it ;,  some 
Chinese  rouge ;  a  pair  of  armlets,  containing  talismans;  a  to&  Wtlfsh, 
or  an  ornament  to  hitch  in  the  hair,  and  hang  on  the  forehead  ;  a.-knife^ 
scissars,  and  other  things.  A  guitar  and  a  tambourine  lay  clo*ea*Jia^d, 
tier  bed,  rolled  up  in  a  distant  corner,  was  enclosed  in.  a  large,  wcaoael 
of  blue  and  white  cloth.  Several  pictures,  without  ( ram**, ,  we«a  bung 
against  the  walls,  and  the  shelf  which  occupied  the  top  of  the  goon*  via*. 
covered  with  different  sorts  of  glasses,  basins,  &c;.  In  a  corner  wer«? 
seen  several  bottles  of  Shiraz  wine,  one  of  which,  justMOPjftd  *ith\a. 
dower,  appeared  to  have  been  used  by  the  good  lady  that  very  roari^qgj 
most  likely  in  order  to  keep  up  her  spirits  during  the  melancholy  cere- 
mony she  was  about  to  attend. 

4  *'  So,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  the  prophet  is  not  much  heeded  in,  this. 
house.  1  shall  know  another  .time  how  to  appreciate  a  sanctified  and 
mortified  look.  Our  doctor,  who  calls  himself  a  staunch,  iqussutapjfe 
I  see  makes  up  for  Jiis  large  potations  of  cold  water  aodshejfbeAa^rqad, 
by  his  good  stock  of  wine  at  home."  .    ■  t   > . „n  > 

1 "  By  the  time  I  bad  satisfied. ray  curiosity  here,  an4  had  iaspQcted 
the  other  rooms,  which  belonged  to  the  servants,  Zeenalf  had  prejarpd 
our  breakfast,  which  she  placed  before  us  in  thekhaaum*  room*,  Wei 
sat  down  next  to  each  other,  and  reposed  upon  the  very,  cushion  of 
which  I  have  just  given  the  description.  Nothing  could  be,  raore  deli- 
cious than  the  meal  which  she  had  prepared ;  there  was  a  dish  o,f  rice, 
white  as  snow,  and  near  it  a  plate  of  roast  meat,  cut  into,  smafl  tyfc 
wrapped  up  in  a  large  flap  of  bread ;  then  a  beautiful  Ispahan  melon, 
in  long  slices;  some  pears  and  apricots;  an  omelette  warmed. from  a 
preceding  meal ;  cheese,  onions,  and  leeks ;  a  basin  of  sour  cu/da»  aa4 
two  different  sorts  of  sherbet ;  added  to  this,  .we  had  some  n^UjCjous 
sweetmeats,  and  a  basin  full  of  new  honey." 

1  "  How,  in  the.  name  of  your  mother,  exclaimed  1»  aa  I  puUed  up 
my  whiskers,  and  surveyed  the  good  things  before  me,  "  how  have  you 
managed  to  collect  all  this  so  soon  ?  Xfcis  is  a  breakfast  fit  for  the 
Shah.,M— vol.  i.  pp.  266— 269. 

Dervishes  are  prominent  actors  in  the  varied  serial  of  Hajgit's 
adventures,  as  they  dotfbtless  -  always  are  in  the  lower  .ranks-  of 
Persian  society.  A  more  abandoned  brood  of  itefK>stdf*'*««» 
never  hatched  by  any  False  religion,  if  we  may  jridge  t#NMn1 
the  testimony  of  the  well  informed  writer  before  us ;  but,  with 
all  our  conviction  of  his  6delity,  his  report  would  be  almost 
incredible,  if  their  barefaced  fraud  and  successful  practices  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  were  not  exposed  .by  every,  eastern 
traveller.    We  shall  give  one  of  his  portraits. 

*  Dervish  Sefer  (for  that  was  his  name)  was  a  man  of  a  neeahaf  as- 
pect. He  had  a  large  aquiline  nose,  piercing  black  eyes,  a  thick  beard* 
and  a  great  quantity  of  jet  black  hair  flowing  over  his  sbouldersv  His 
conical  cap  was  embroidered  all  over  with  sentences  from  tbetKevaa, 
and  holy  invocations ;  the  skin  of  a  red  deer  was  fastened  loosely  upon 
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his  back,  with  the  hairy  side  ioutwards ;  he  bore  in  hand  a  long  steely 
•taflF,  which  be  generally  carried  on  bta  shoulder,  and  io the  others* 
calabash,  suspended  by  three  chains,  which  he  extended  whenever  fee' 
deigned  to  asfc'tbe  charity  of  passengers.  In  his  girdle  he  wore  large. 
a&afe  clasps,'  front  which  hung  a  quantity  of  heavy  wooden  beads ;  and 
as1**  sitting  himself  along  through  the  streets  and  bazars,  there  was  so* 
mtrcn  of  >  wildwes*  and  solicitude  in  all  his  words  and  actions*  that  he 
dfcf'nwt  ftfiftb  inspire  a  certain  awe  in  all  beholders.  This,  I  afterwatda 
tefcrtfeoV***  pot 'on  to  suit  the  character  which  he  bad  adopted ;  for 
when  he'smoied  my  pipes,  if  no  one  chanced  to  be  present,  he  was  da* 
mo4t  natural  and '  unreserved  of  beings.  Our  acquaintance  soon  im* 
proved  into  intifftacy,  and  at  length  he  introduced  me  into  a  small  circle, 
of  dervishes,  men  of  his  own  turn  and  profession,  with  whom  be  lived 
almost  exclusively,  und  I  was  invited  to  frequent  their  meetings.  It  is 
true  that  this  did  not  suit  my  views  in  the  smoking  line,  for  they  toge- 
geflrer  consumed  more  of  my  good  tobacco  than  did  the  rest  of  my 
other  customers  put  Together;  but  their  society  was  so  agreeable,  that 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 

'"Dervish  8efer«  one  evening  when  we  had  smoked  more  than  usual, 
saiff'tb  me-,  "  Hajji  Baba,  you  are  too  much  of  a.  man  to  be  a  seller  of 
amoke  wWyoar  life?— why  do  yon  not  turn  dervish,  like  us  ?    We  held 
meftVbeardt  ar cheap  as  dirt ;  and  Although  our  existence  is  precarbua, 
yef^h  fs  one  of  great  variety,  as  well  as  of  great  idleness.  ,  We  look, 
upob  manVmd  as- fair  game — we  live  upon  their  weakness  and  credulity ; 
and,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you,  I  think  you  would  do  honour  to  our 
profession,  and  in  time  become  as  celebrated  as  even  the  famous  sheikh 
Saddf  himself."    This  speech  was  applauded  by  the  other  two,  who 
pressed  my  entering  upon  their  profession.    I  was  nothing  loth,  but  t 
pleaded'  my  ignorance  of  the  necessary  qualifications.     "  How  is  it  pos- 
sible," said  I,  "  that  a  being  so  ignorant  and  unexperienced  as  I  am,. can 
at  once  attain  to  all  the  learning  requisite  for  a  dervish  ?     I  know  how 
to  read  and  write,  'tis  true;  I  have  gone  through  the  koran,  and  have 
nr^  Hafiz  and  Saadi  nearly  by  heart ;  besides  which,  i  ha' 
part  of  the  Shah  Naroeh  of  Ferdusi,  but  beyond  that  I  a 
tun*,*.  'f'Ahy  my  friend,"  said  Dervish  Sefer,  tc  little  d< 
deniahes,  and  .still  less  of  human  kind.     It  is  not  great  1 
required  'to^aafce  a  dervish ;  assurance  is  the  first  iugrediei 
fiftieth  partpf  the  accomplishments  that  you  have  menti< 
only  a. common  sha,re  of  effrontery,  I  promise  you,  that 
mandnot  pnjy  the  purses,  but  even  the  lives  of  your  hei 
pudence  I,  have  been  a  prophet,  by  impudence  I  have 
cteij'by  ifopudence1!  have  restored  the  dying  to  health— 
in  short;  I  lead  a  life  of  great  ease,  and  am  feared  and  respected  by 
those  who,  like  you,  d*not  know  what  dervishes  are.    If  1  chose,  to 
givr«ayseU"  ibe  trouble,  and  incur  the  risks  which  Mahomed  himself 
did,  I  might  even  now  become  as  great  a  prophet  as  he.     It  would  be 
as  easy  lor  me  to  cut  the  moon  in  two  with  my  fingers,  as  it  was  for  hini, 
provided  1  once  made  my  hearers  have  confidence  in  me ;  and  impu- 
.    ,  o  2  dence 
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demte  nttl  do  that,  And  won**  if  taerttd  in  a  proper  manner."  '~-<ial.  i. 

.  TJ^qri  the  state  of  religious  opinion  hi  Persia,  tfte  Sffhdlte*  ten- 
dency of  the  work  is  to  strengthen  the  impression  whidK  'we'trad 
previously  received  from  other  sources,  of  the  general  ihdjffereiice 
of  the  people,  or  at  least  of  the  most  intelligent  portion  of 
them*  to  the  creed  of  Mahoramed.  The  vulgar  hatred  of  the 
Persians  towards  the  Turks  and  other  Sonniteor  orthodox  MjussuJ- 
mans,  whith  hr  the  time  of  Cbardnt  was  a  national:  characteriatkv 
remains  indeed  in  fell  force  to  this  day ;  aw*  the  fading  probaW y 
wiH  l6hg  survive,  after  the  fanaticism  which  gave  k  Wrdi  has  e*K 
pired.  But  neither  the  great  men  of  the  court,  nor  the  better' 
informed  Persians  in  general,  regard  the  tenets  of  the  estafcfehed 
faith  with  much  deference;  and  though  in  public  they  carefully 
observe  the  external  forms  of  their  ritual  law,  they  appear  to  have 
little  respect  for  its  substance.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing 
the  injunctions  and  dogma*  of  Uie  koran  with  a  freedom  that  some- 
times border*  raon  impiety*  and  Sic  John  Malcolm  and  other 
travellers  have  otteft  fek  surprise  a*  a  license  of  conversation  a* 
uncommon  in  other  Mahommedao  countries.  The  telerant  'dw* 
position  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Persian  teity  is  a  subject  of 
constant  irritation  with  the  priesthood;  They  rail  at  all  ^omttfU*- 
nication  with  heretics  and  infldefe,  and  endeavour,  by  a  display  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance,  to  obtain  an  importance  with  the  Tower 
Qrders  of  the  people,  which  is  denied  to  them  by  the  more  en- 
lightened classes.  The  mollahs  or  regular  Mahommedan  clergy 
do  not  appear  in  more  favourable  colours  in  the  description,  of 
Hajji,  than  their  despised  and  wandering  bretbfieai  w  ntVak  (ha. 
dervishes.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  the  account  {**!«  ii. 
pp.  878 — 385)  of  an  audience  with  which  the  adventurer,  andc* 
one  of  his  various  transformations,  is  honoured  by  the  chfef  priest 
at  the  sanctuary  of  Kom,  a  man  of  extraordinary  reputation  ftit 
wisdom  and  piety.  It  is  curious,  both  because  it  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  illustrate  a  general  spirit  of  fanaticism  in  the  priestly 
order  of  Persia,  and  as  it  shews  the  author's  command' of  the 
tone  and  phraseology  of  oriental  discourse;  but  we  have  no  room 
for  k. 

.  The  unreserved  manner  in  which. the  article*  of  the  Mussulman 
creed  are  openly  attacked  in  Persian  society,  has  sometime*  inr 
afpited  Christians  of  sanguine  temperament,  with  the  belief  and 
hope  that  the  cause  of  truth  would  ftad  ready  convert*  in  thai 
part  of  the  eastern  world.  In  noticing  this  opinion  on  a  former 
occasion,*  we  ventured  to  express  onr  doubts  of  its  correctness, 

•  Qtitrteriy  Review,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  449. 
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and  to  deduce  the  complacency  with  which  the  inquieitive  Persian, 
ia  ev$r  willing  to  betcn  to  the  exposition  of  Christianity,  more 
from  indifference  towards  his  national  faith,  than  from  any  deep 
cancel*  abowt  his.  spiritual  condition.  Levity  of  soul  aid  of 
principle  is  his  prominent  characteristic.  Eager  to  gratify  his 
passion  for  novetty  with  whatever  is  strange  and  animating  to  Jiis 
curiosity;  loving  the  excitement  of  new  ideas;  profuse  of  comh 
plinient  and  uiuneaning  profession;  gay,  witty,  voluble,  and  .in- 
sincere, he  is  completely  the  oriental  Frenchman.  If  we  bavp 
experienced  disappointment  in  any  part  of  our  authors  delineation 
of  the  naUoual  rfiajractar,  it  is  that  he  has  scarcely  invested  it 
*vith  tfce  volatility  of  apirk  and  acutenets  of  intellect  which  ail 
modern  travellers  bave  agreed  in  ascribing  to  it.  The  humour  <tf 
Hajji  Baba  is  sly,  insinuating,  sedate;  the  key  of  bis  own  cheer- 
fulnesB  is  seldom  raised  to  an  unison  with  the  true  Persian  vivacity. 
Once  only  has  he  inspired  a  Persian  with  that  fervour  of  spirit 
and  keen  relish  for  the  ridiculous  which  contrast  him  with  the 
grave  and  phlegmatic  Turk.  This  person  is  Mirza  Firouz,  the 
ambassador  of  the  Shah  at  the  Ottoman  court,  to  whom  HaUi 
Carries  his  complaint  of  the  conduct  of  his  Turkish  wife's  refa- 
fcves;  and  the  portrait  of  the  man  is  altogether  so  finished  a  like- 
ness of  the  travelled  and  mercurial  Persian,  that  we  are  persuaded 
the  author  chose  a  particular  individual  to  ait  for  k. 

*  The  ambassador,  fay  name  Mires  Firoue,  was  by  birth  *  Shirasi,  of 
vespectabie  though  not  of  high  parentage,  excepting  iu  the  instanoe  of 
Ins  mother,  who  was  sister  to  a  former  grand  viiier  of  great  power,  who, 
an  met,  add  been  the  means  of  placing  the  Shah  upon  his  throne.  Thfe 
mirza  married  his  cousin,  a  daughter  Of  the  said  wrier ;  and  this  led  tb 
ftm  feeing  employed  in  the  government,  though  be  had  previously  under- 
fpsnemanyivicsssitudeB,  which  had  earned  him  to  travel  into  various 
mantras*.  This  riraimstanoe*  however,  was  one  of  the  rtasons  of  this 
being  selected  by  the  Shah  to  transact  his  basintes  at  fortiga  eoartt. 
"  tie  is  a  man  of  a  quick  and  penetrating  wind,"  said  ray  infonmwt* 
*'  itmcftUe,  but  easy  to  soothe,  of  a  tender  and  forgiving  natare,  although 
in  his  first  anger  led  t*  commit  acts  of  violence.  lie  h  gifted  with  the 
most  overwhelming  powers  of  speech,  which  always  are  sure  to  get  bini 
out  of  the  scrapes  into  which  bis  indiscreet  use  of  qbem  very  frequently 
leads  him.  To  bis  servants  and  followers  be  is  kind  and  the  contrary 
by  tutwa.  Sometimes  he  permits  them  to  do  and  say  every  thing  whieh 
they  choose*  at  other,  he  keeps  at  a  most  ebhMing  distance.  But,  eh 
ithe  whole,  he  is  easy  of  access,  of  agreeaWe  commerce,  of  most  faati- 
jMriag  manners,  andof  a  joyoas  and  sociable  nature.* 
.  '  Swch  was teaman into  whose preset**  I  was eoadveted.  He  was* 
seated  in  a  corner,  aster  the  manner  of  Persia;  therefore  I  could  wet 
ascertain  what  his  height  might  be,  but  his  bust  was  extremely  fiat. 
His  head  wassymmetriodly  placed  on  his  shoulders,  which  were  blended 
in  an  easy  curve  with  his  neck  j  whilst  bis  tight  drets  helped  to  give 
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ft-fcast.  His  face  'was  one  of  the  handsomest  I  had 
*  countrymen,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes  iarrgeewl 
id  mouth  exquisite,  and  his  beard  die  tnrytfrM 
as  a  specimen  of  the  country  ab  reptesemeuYnoaff 
er  selected.  '  <  \ 

*  When  we  had  interchanged  our  greetings  as  true  believers, 4ie  said 
to  me,  "  Are  you  an  Irani  T 

4 "  Yes,"  said  1, 4i  so  please  you." 
'  \  u  Then  why  in  looks  an  Osmanli  ?"  said  he.     "  Praise  be  to  A  Hah, 
that  wc  have  a  king  and  a  Country  of  whom  no  one  need  be  ashamed." 

4  n  Yes," answered  1, •* your ordonnances are truthjand Ihave become 
less  than  a  dog,  since  I  have  put  on  the  airs  of  a  Turk.  My  days  hate 
been  passed  in  bitterness,  and  my  liver  has  melted  into  water,  since  I 
have  entangled  myself  by  a  connexion  with  this. hated  people ;  "and  my 
only  refuge  is  in  God  and  you."  ' 

*  "  How  is  this?"  said  he:  "  speak.  Has  a  child  of  Ispahan  (** 
such  you  are  by  your  accent)  been  taken  in  by  a  Turk  I  This  is  won- 
derful indeed!  We  travel  all  this  way  to  make  them  feed  upomour 
abomination,  not  to  learn  to  eat  theirs. 

4  I  then  related  the  whole  of  my  adventures,  from  the  beginning  So 
the  end.  As  I  proceeded  he  seemed  wonderfully  interested.  When  I 
got  to  my  marriage  he  became  much  amused,  and  roared  with  laughter 
at  the  settlements  1  had  made  on  my  wife.  The  account  I  gate  of  the 
entertainment,  the  respect  with  which  I  was  treated,  my  magnificence 
and  grandeur,  afforded  him  great  delight;  and  the  more  I  descanted 
upon  the  deception  which  I  had  practised  upon  the  cows  of  Tyrks;  as 
he  called  them,  the  more  interest  he  took  in  my  narrative,  which  he 
.constantly  interrupted  by  his  exclamations,  "  Ay,  well  dene,  oh  Jspa- 
hani !— Oh !  thou  bankrupt !— By  Allah !  you  did  welU—  If  J  had  been 
there,  I  could  not  have  done  better.* 

-  '  But  when  I  informed  htm  of  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  served 
by  my  envious  countrymen,  of  the  finishing  scene  in  my  own  house,  of  the 
.screams  of  my  women,  of  the  speeches  of  my  wife's  relations ;  and  when 
I  repoesented  the  very  words,  look,  and  attitude  with  which  I  made  my 
exit,  far  from  having  produced  the  sympathy  I  expected,  his  mirth  was 
.excited  to  such,  a  degree,  that  I  thought  the  veins  rn  his  forehead  wooM 
burst ;  and  he  actually  rolled  himself  on  his  sofa,  in  the  convulsions  of 
laughter. 

.  •  "  But,  may  it  please  you  to  consider/*  said  1, 4<  oh  my  Aga!  the 
situation  in  which  I  am  now  placed.  Instead  of  the  bed  of  ruses  upon 
which  I  slept,  1  have  not  even  a  pillow  whereon  to  •  lay  <  ray  bead*  As 
for  the  horses  and  velvet  which  I  used  to  bestride,  happy  should  I  now 
be  could  I  claim  even  an  ass  for  my  own.  And  when  I  call  <to<  mind 
the  luxuries  in  which  1  revelled,  my  rich  dresses,  my  splendid  horses, 
my  train  of  servants,  my  marble  baths,  my  pipes,  my  coffee-cups;  in 
afcotf,  what  shall  I  say,  my  every  thing  a  man  could  wish  for,  and  now 
.find  myself  a  beggar;  conceive  the  bitter  recollections  which  prey  upon 
me,  and  which  excite  any  thing  but  laughter  in  my  breasr,  whatever 
fbey  may  do  in  yours." 

4  "  But 
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'."'BaMbttft.Tdrks,  those  heavy  buffaloes  of  Turks/  roared  he,  still 
art  earning  with  laughter;  "  praise  be  to  Allah  I  lean  see  them  now 
#*h*ihetrioaf  beards,  their  great  caps  and  their  empty  heads,  believe 
ing  all  lhat  the  sharp-witted  madman  of.  Persia,  chose  to  ttlf  them,  and 
tbey  would  have  gone  on  believing,  had  they  not  been  undeceived  by 
a  similar  species  of  madman." 

*  "  But  what  have  1  to  do  in  the  business  ?"  said  be  to  me.  "  1  am 
neither  your  father  nor  your  uncle,  to  interfere  and  .make  it  up!  with 
y*ttf  wife's  relations;  nor  am  I  a  cadi,  or  a  mufti,  who  can  judge  the 
case  between  you." 

♦  *5  No,"  answered  I;  "  but  you  are  my  refuge  here,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  God's  vicegerent  upon  earth ;  and  you  can  see  justice  done 
me,  and  not  let  a  poor  unfriended  stranger  be  oppressed/' 

4  "  But  would  you  get  back  possession  of  your  wife,"  said  he,  "  and 
stand  a  chance  of  being  murdered  ?  Of  what  good  would  all  your 
riches  he,  if  the  day  after  re-possessing  them  you  were  found  dead  in 
your  bed?  No,  no ;  lend  me  your  ear,  and  hearken  to  good  council. 
Throw  off  your  Turkish  clothes,  and  be  a  Persian  again ;  and  when  in 
your  proper  character,  1  will  keep  you  in  mind,  and  see  what  may  be 
done  tor  you*  Your  story  has  interested  me,  your  wit  and  manner  are 
agreeable;  and  believe  me  that  many  better  things  are  to  be  done  in 
Am  world  than  to  smoke  a  long  pipe  all  day,  with  no  other  object  in 
life  thaa  to  sleep  upon  a  bed  of  roses,  and  to  ride  a  fat  horse.  In  the 
meanwhile,  take  up  your  quarters  here;  look  upon  yourself  as  one  of 
my  suite  for  the  present,  and  whenever  I  wish  to  be  merry  you  shall 
come  and  relate  your  story  over  again.*' ' — vol.  iii.  pp.  299—306. 

Mirza  Firouz,  however,  is  not  the  only  sketch  from  Persian 
high  life  in  these  volumes.  The  monarch,  the  grand  vizier,  the  chief 
executioner,  the  royal  physician,  and  the  court  poet,  are  all  before 
us  in  their  appropriate  costume  of  character.  Indeed,  the  trans- 
actions at  the  Persian  court,  which  Hajji  is  made  to  relate,  and 
particularly  the  whole  account  of  the  English  embassy,  are  among 
the  most  entertaining  passages  in  the  book,  and  could  have  been 
composed  only  from  the  observation  of  one  who  enjoyed  frequent 
access  to  the  palace  of  the  Shah.  There  are  two  descriptions 
especially  (vol.  li.  pp.  67,  75),  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  monarch's 
visit  to  the  doctor,  so  amusing  that  we  really  regret  we  cannot 
give  them  a  place ;  the  share  of  the  court  poet  in  the  joyous 
occasion;  and  the  dinner  of  the  Shah,  whose  bill  of  fare  will  make 
an  alderman's  mouth  water,  and  oblige  the  Almanach  des  Gour- 
mands to  hide  its  diminished  head. 

'  But  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  Shah,  of  his  poet,  and  of 
Hajji  Baba  himself.  Our  opinion  of  the  latter  may  be  suffi- 
ciently collected  from  what  we  have  said;  and  we  may  sum 
it  up* by  declaring  that,  whether  as  barber,  water-carrier,  smoke- 
seller  or  dervish ;  the  servant  of  the  court  physician,  the  lieu- 
tenantr  of  the  chief-executioner,  or  the  disciple  of  the  mollahs; 
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the^seprejt^rj  fit  tl}e  ambapspdqr,  tf*  ag^of  <*  tf*«  W^  #r  fhc 
dftWty  of,  tfc  Sfah  himaelf,  he  is  the  most  ^e*ble  cjwp&mog, 
thwg^i  Pe*sian,i»ann«i*  and  life  with  wbom.it  tot  hither***  be#* 
Wt.  good  fortune  tajowney.  km1   * 


w1 


Art.  X.^-TAc  NmwZ  Dry  Jitf,  #c.  #c.  <5fc.  (The  tWe  Mrould  fill 
a  page.)     By  John  Burridge.     l£mo,     pp.  13Q.     lS24r 

*E  really  were  vain  enough  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  had 
succeeded  in  putting  down  the  clamour  raked  by  a  set 
of  interested  projectors,  on  account  of  that  Lerncean  pest  to 
which  has  been  given,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  why,  the  name  of 
Dry-rot;  but  it  would  seem,  from  the  constant  succession  of 
Practitioners  and  projectors  in  this  tine,  that  we  had  ortly  '  scotcfiM 
the  snake,  not  killed  it/  and  that  for  every  head  cut  pj^  a  j^air 
4t  least  spring  forth, 

*  Yulneribus  fcecunte  suis  er,at  ilk::  nee  ulluw    , 
D.e  centum  nuinero  caput  est  iiupuae  recisuu*, 
Quin  gemino  cervix  Recede  vakptaor  etaet,' 
We  shall  be  able  to  show,  however,  that  the  powers  of  this 
many-headed  monster  afford  no  cause  for  alarm;  and  that  hot 
eveft  the  accession  of  force  which  (he  fraternity  has  received  to 
iheir  corps,  in  no  Jess  a  personage  than  the  Lord  Rector  of  the 
of  Aberdeen,  will  be  able  to  renovate  them.   This  gen- 
10  fearlessly  grasps  at  every  thing  within  his  reach,  about 
ago  took  by  the  hand  a  dry-rot  doctpr  of  the  name  of 
ship-builder,  we  believe,  of  Bridpor^)  who  had  en- 
to  prevail  on  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  to  give 
im  of  ,£5000  for  an  infallible  nostrum  which  he  affirmed 
covered  for  the  cure  of  the  dry-rot,  The  Commissioner^ 
,  were  too  much  in  the  habit  of  receiving  similar  over- 
tures to  be  lightly  cajoled  by  the  assurapces  of  Mr.  Good,  and  re- 
{'ected  his  modest  proposal ;  upon  which,  be  immediately  changed 
lis  ground,  and  accused1  them  of  bavins  brought  upon  the  Bntisb 
Navy  little  less  than  total  ruin,  by  the  practice  pi  injecting 
coal-tar  into  the  interstices  of  snips'  bottoms;  adding— tnat  be 
would  not  only  pledge  himself  to  prove4  tq  the  conviction  pf 
every  impartial  man,  that  not  a  single  ship  of  war,  so  treated 
with  this,  inflammable  substance^  could  sustain  an  engagement  in 
a  hot  climate  without  inevitable  destruction  by  explosion! — btty 
that  this  mineral  tar  was  so  decidedly  ^ostile.  to  the  metallic  fasten- 
ings, as  totally  to  corrode  and  destrpy  both  the  iron  and  copper; 
audi  worst  of  all,  was  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  crew, 
jt  might  have  been  sufficient  to  answer  tbese  assertions,  by  ob- 
serving 
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serving  tfa*£  «gpta&/e  tat  is  well  known  to  be  infinitely  mpra  in8am- 
mablp  than  mineral  tar;  that  for  centuries  all  fte  parts  of  plank 
md  Umbers  of  sbip^  whose  surfaces  are  brought  into  contact, 
have  Jbeen  payed  over  with  the  former;  that  the  Albion  of  74 

J  una  was  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  this  tar  apd  oil,  (thus  rev- 
ered still  more  inflammable,)  prior  to  the  battle  of  Alders,  ip 
wljicb  jshe  was  prominently  engaged  and  shot  through  and  through, 
without  'blowing  tip/  pr  eviucing  the  smallest  tendency  to 
inflammation  of  any  kind ;— that  in  ships  of  war,  whether  in- 
jected with  vegetable  or  mineral  tar,  stows  have  been  placed  in 
various  parts,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  90°,  and  even  10Q°, 
without  producing  or  even  creating  the  slightest  alaj-jn  of  igni- 
tion i — that  it  is  well  appertained  by  experiment  that  coal-tar  pos- 
sesses the  quality  of  preserving,  instead  of  corroding^  coppec  a^d 
irop ;  and  that  Uie  metallic  punu>s  by  which  it  has  7or  year?  past 
teen,  injected,  and  the  buckets  which,  held  it,  were  never  fpund  to 
have  suffered  the  slightest  degree  of  corrosion  j — that  so  far  from 
its  being  considerecf  injurious,  it  is  used  to  cover  iron  cables  awd 
other  irpn  work  as  au  excellent  anti-corrosive— thai  no  complaint 
£with  one  single  exception*)  had  been  made  of  its  causing  sickness 
in  the  officers  and  ships' companies ; — that  the  Owen  Glendowe/,  • 
after  feeing  coated  and  injected  with  unprepared  and  unmixecl 
coal-tar,  was  immediately  after  sent  to  a  warm  climate,  and  that 
her  commander,  the  Honourable  Captain  Spencer,  observed  '  it 
never  caused  a  head-ache  to  that  ship's  company/  So  much  in- 
deed was  the  contrary  the  case  with  respect  to  her,  that  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Navy  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  *  thai 
although  she  was  perhaps  more  completely  saturated  with  coal- 
tar  than  any  other  vessel  in  the  service,  yet  out  of  a  complement 
of  264  men,  living  in  a  hot  cliniate,  in  a  constant  atmosphere  of 
tar,  only  two  men  nad  died  in  the  course  of  two  years  and  a  half.' 
To  all  which  might  be  added  that  the  men  in  the  dock-vardfi, 
specially  employed  in  the  management  and  injection  of  £pal-taf, 
Were  known  to  have  suffered  nothing  whatever  in  their  health. 

Whether  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  and  his  friend  Constantine  Jenr 
Dings,  the  patrons  of  this  Mr.  Good,  were  aware  of  theqe  facts, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know;  but  Mr.  Hume,  relying,  as  it  would 
^•eem,  on  the  accuracy  of  this  person's  assertions,  ventured  to 
affirm  that '  from  the  component  parts  of  tar,  it  must  be  injurious 
to  the  iron  and  copper  fastenings,  as  wefl  as  to  the  health  of  tbp 
4Ben;  and  that  it  rendered  the  aide  of  *  ship  so  inflammable  that 
on  the  Snapping  of  a  pistol  it  would  catch  like  wild-fire/  That 
such  language  might  not  go  forth  to  tlje  world  unrefu ted,  the  Navy. 
Board  invited  Messrs.  Hume  and  Jennings,  together  with  their 

prot£g$, 
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prol6g6,  the  projector,  to  make  what  experiments  they  might, 
in  thefr  united  wisdom,  judge  proper,  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship 
Rtisseli,  then  on  the  stocks,  in  presence  of  several  officers  and 
scientific  men.  The  result  of  this  exhibition,  to  .use  the  comf^ 
trotter's  words,  '  was  a  complete  conviction  in  the  minds  of  aH 
present,  that  a  more  gross  and  scandalous  imposition  was  never 
attempted  to  be  pot  upon  the  public.'  Mr.  Hume,  indeed, 
admitted  this  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons!  and  de» 
dared,  '  that  every  person  present  at  the  experiment,  eveii  tbe 
son  of  the  projector,  left  the  dock-yard  perfectly  satisfied  thai 
they  had  been  imposed  upon.  Having  asserted/  adds  Mr.  Htiaae, 
4  that  there  was  great  danger  of  ignition  in  an  atmosphere  satu- 
rated with  coal-tar,  he  was  allowed  to  fire  a  pistol,  where  the 
interstices  of  the  ship's  timbers  were  completely  saturated  with 
tar,  and  to  introduce  a  lighted  candle  into  a  barrel  so  saturate*? 
— '  in  fact/  he  continued,  '  the  whole  of  his  experiments  com- 
pletely failed/  And  M  r.  Constantine  Jennings,  net  satisfied  -with 
admitting  that  he  felt  ashamed  in  being  the  dupe  of  this  projector, 
honestly  sent  his  recantation  to  one  of  the  public  journals.*    . 

If  one  did  not  know,  from  daily  experience,  how  very  cotanmm 
it  is  for  those  who  are  not  extraordinarily  gifted  with  that  sound  dis- 
cretion which  Solomon  has  recommended,  but  let  their  opinion 
loose  on  all  subjects,  (whether  understood  or  not,)  and  forget 
to-day  what  they  said  yesterday,  we  should  certainly  feel  some 
surprise  that  Mr.  Hume,  having  so  recently  been  misled  hy 
one  dry-rot  doctor,  should,  with  unabated  credulity,  throw  hint- 
self  into  the  arms  of  another ;  of  one  too,  whose  vulgarity  and 
'stupidity  glare  conspicuously  in  every  line  of  the  most  worthless 
compilation  that  ever  came  before  us;  and  which,  as  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Navy  (a  shrewder  critic  than  ourselves)  observed, 
4  contains  as  many  false  assertions  and  bold  misrepresentations,  as 
there  are  pages.9  Mr.  Hume,  however,  thinks,  (says,  at  least)  that 
•it  is  of  *  considerable  importance,'  and  that  the  state  of  the  navy, 
which  its  author  asserts  to  be  irretrievably  ruined  by  dry-rot  and 
coal-tar,  is  a  fit  subject  for  Parliamentary  Inquiry.  If,  as.  we  pre- 
sume, he  has  read  this  precious  composition,  we  can  only  say  that 

.  ■     .      ■  ■  ■         ■  .         *■■ — * ..   .I. 

•  Tba  'Technical  Repository,'  for  April,  18ft:  in  which  he  says,  'The  whole  of 
the  spectators  were  invited  on  board  the  Russell,  on  tne  tlocks,  a  new  ship  inat  had 
been  injected  with  tbe  coal-tar  ;  and  Mr.  Good  was  provided  with  the  means  of  setting 
fire  to  tbe  ship,  both  by  gunpowder  and  flame,  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  hts 
attempts  to  do  so  were  entirely  vain  and  fruitless ;  in  fact  he  could  not  set  the  ship  on 
lire  by  airy  fair  or  ordinary  means.'  He  adds,  what  is  greatly  to  his  credit,  *  Haviug  had 
a  violent .  prejudice  against  the  plaus  adopted  by  tbe  Navy  Board,  from  the  invidious 
reports  of  persons  who,  either  iguorantiy  or  wilfully,  misrepresented  the  process  and 
results,  I  am  only  now  doing  an  act  of  justice  in  giving  publicity  to  this  stntemeat 
of  facts,  whereby  I  relieve  my  own  mind,  and  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  merit  I  was 
before,  from  a  false  and  mistaken  seal,  too  ready  to  have  opposed.' 

he 
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be  it  himself  in  a  condition  to  know,  th«t  the  writer  hasraseerted, 
over  and  over,  what  is  not  true,  both  with  regard  to  the  dry-rot 
tad  tocoal-tar.  Indeed  we  are  somewhat  tempted  to  inquire,  why 
A^ruHume,  if  he  be  aaanxious  as  he  appears  to  be,  reflecting  th* 
tianditiomof  the  fleet,  does  not  proceed  at  onee  to  the  Navy  elke, 
•r-  to  the  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth,  or  Chatham,  and  examine 
the  teal  stele  of  the  ships,  and  the  means  adopted  for  their  preser- 
vation, instead  of  lending  a  willing  ear  to  such  blundering  but 
selfish  blockheads  as  Burridge  and  Good  ?  If  the  multifarious 
public  concerns  which  press  upon  him  will  not  admit  of  this  sa- 
crifice of  fcime ;  and  if  he  has  already  forgotten  the  result  of  those 
experiments  which  he  witnessed,  and  his  own  recorded  opinions  of 
tbenvwtoy  does  he  not  uncork  the  bottle  of  coal-tar,  with  which 
Kb  was  then  furnished  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  and  examine  the/ 
pieces  of  copper  and  iron  immersed  in  it  ?  he  will  now,  after  two 
years,  we  will  venture  to  say,  find  both  as  bright  and  clear  at 
least  as  (what  ought  to  satisfy  him)  one  of  his  own  speeches— the 
only  evil  •  which  we  can  divine  from  this  easy  and  effectual  ex- 
periment as,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  might  supersede  a 
speech,  or,  at  least,  spoil  it 

-  To  return  to  Mr«  J « Burridge:  he  is  not,  as  the  reader  has  seen, 
•  person  who  will  set  the  Thames  on  fire ;  in  truth,  he  is  the 
poorest  of  all  poor  creatures  who  ever  attempted  to  commit  his 
ideas  to  the  press;  and,  to  speak  seriously,  we  are  not  without 
our  suspicions  as  to  the  sanity  of  his  mind;  for  he  talks  of  being 
driven  by  his  conscience  to  make  important  discoveries,  the  con- 
cealment of  which  '  would  make  it'  (his  conscience) '  resemble  Jack 
the  Painter/  He  then  wanders  into  an  incoherent  rhapsody  about 
Athens,  and  Carthage,  and  Babylon,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Troy— 
the  fall  of  which  puts  him  in  mind  of  Moscow,  and  of  the  calami* 
ties  of  Napoleon,  which  he  proves  to  have  been  brought  upon  him 
by  his  having  turned  papist,  and  '  concluded  a  friendly  concordat 
wkh  the  Pope :'  finally,  he  pronounces  this  country  also  to  be  in  a 
tremendous  plight,  but  does  not  entirely  despair  but  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  the  Bible  Society,  oak  faggots,  and  pysolifpie- 
OQ8  acid,  our  ships  of  war  may  yet  be  saved  from  the  fetal  destiny, 
to  which  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  surveyor  of  the  navy,  has  doomed 
them  by  the  use  of  coal-tar,  and  Mr.  John  Knowles,  the  surveyor  a 
secretary,  by  writing*  book  against  winter-felled  timber.  But  bis 
awful  bodings  can  only  be  expressed  with  due  effect  by  himself. 

'  The  ways  of  Providence  are  dark  and  intricate  !  !  The  hand  of 
fate  hangs  over  our  heads  mast  irresistibly,  and  the  Dry  Rot  appears 
the  invisible  finger  of  Providence  to  destroy  our  navy  (like  the  wails  of 
Jericho),  who  may  again  have  written  those  awful  words,  **  Mene,  mene, 
ickel  upharsin."    But  let  -us  remember  it  is  also  written  u  Charity 

covereth 
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When  ploughs  and  spades,  idle  by  Natures  laws, 
Poor  peasants  hewed  our  oaks,  before  the  thaws; 
To  launch  eld  England's  wooden  walls  of  thunder, 
Akslnow  cut  in  Summer,  lor  a  wonder.  * 

.    Neptune*  io  secret,  pine*  o'*r  the  fates  blunder, 
To  view  bis  Palace* dry  fPttiof  ail  asunder/ — pw  i$f„ 

.  After  these  specimens,  we  might  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  or 
saying,  that  Mr.  John  Burridge  w  utterly  ignorant  of  the  subjects 
oh  which  be  writes ;  yet  he  proudly  supposes,  that  he  is  throwing 
light  on  '  the  disease  in  timber,  called  dry  rot/  when  te'teih'H*, 
for  instance,  (p*  1 1 .)  that  '  sap  is  the  seed  of  dry  rot  j'  and  (in 
p.  88)  that  '  sap  is  tannm ;'  end  in  a  third  place,  that  tannin  is  -die 
best  preservative  of  timber  (p.  44);  consequently,  according  to 
hie  own  premises,  the  seed  of  dry  rot  is  the  best  preservative  nf 
oak  timber!  a  conclusion  which,  it  would  seem,  had  famtfy 
Heated  across  hie  addfed  brain ;  for,  on  discovering  in  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy's  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  that  oak  in  sum- 
mer contains  more  tannin  than  in  winter,  and  that  tamrm  is  a 
strong  preservative,  he  is  somewhat  puzried  what  to  make  of  it. 
pronounces  k  '  paradoxical/  but  consoles  himself,  if  ig  shoirld  bfe 
so,  that  he  (said  John)  is  *  no  professor,  philosopher,  Or  chemist/ 
but  a  mere  '  natural  philosophers-such  a  one,  we  presume,  as 
Touchstone  found  in  the  forest  of  Anden,  /  • 

But  it  is  not  hie  slip-slop  igriorance  we  so  much  And  fa«k 
with,  as  his  total  disregard  of  truth.    Like  his  predecessor  Good, 

•  '  The  oak  is  staled  "  the  King  oftlie  Fon»Lw  '-rBurrtfg* 

he 
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be  soundly  snorts  (ha*  eeaZ  tor  has  destroyed  kalf  the  crew*  of 
several  shipb,  which  be  mines, — one  of  those  h6  has  the  assurance 
to  mention  befog  the  healthiest  ship  on-  the  station  where  she  wast 
employed,  ami  none  of  thorn  having  ever  been  tombed  by  cod  tar ! 
His  deduction  from  this  tissae  of  falsehood  is  admirable*-** 
*  these  detdly  effects  are  asoribable  to  the  diteteriou*  effects  of  this 
mineral  extract '  In  die  same  random  way  he  asserts  that  the 
Howe  and  several  oilier  ships  ar?  eaten>  up  with  dry-ret,  though  it 
had  been  well  dscertferinetb  that  they  have  not  art  unsound  pM*k  eh 
tfcnbcr  in  them;  nay,  he  has  even  the  portentous  Colly  to  assesiv 
that  the  whole  navy  would  have  been  infected  and  destroyed  fay 
eoal  tar,  had  it  not  been  opportunely  •  discovered  fey  Mr.  Heme 
that  this  nostrum  was  dangerous  on  board  the  Russell  of  94 
guns !'  The  only  <  discovery'  made  by  Mr.  Hume  on  that  ode** 
sion^was,  that  he  had  bedto  duped  and  imposed  upas  by  M&  Goody 
who  was  to  show  him  how  this  71  g—  ship  was  16  be  Mowm  up 
f  by  the  snapping  of  a  pistol'  I  and  we  sbaH  be  much  mistaken 
if  he  does  not  also  discover  that  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  treated 
hi  the  same  manner  by  Mr~Burridge;  at  least  k  shall  not  be  Our 
fault  if  he  does  not. 

The  only  ship,  in  whieh  there  eaistted  any  grow da  even  of  turn 
picion  as  te  the  unhealthiness  of  coal  tar,  was  the  Pyranrus,  in 
the  West  Indies,  (whhth,  by  the  way,  \snc4  mentioned  by  Bur- 
ridge;)  and  this  snspicion  arose  aterely  in  consequence  «f  an 
offensive  smelt  issuing  from  the  bilge-water,  in  which  the  tar  wan 
found  floating  mixed  with  chips  and  shavings  erf  w**)d ;  and 
although  the  ship  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  most  unhealthy 
herbenr  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  had  a  yooag,  unformed,  alid 
eaassimnated  crew,  die  surgeon  of  the  ship  and  the  surgeon  nf 
the  forces  unaccountably  coaeewed  that  the  sickness  wbrih  pns» 
vailed  in  her  (and  which  was  the  common  fever. of  the  cknisorj 
mast  be  owing  to  the  eoal  tar.  •  r 

A  suspicion  of  this  kind,  improbaMe  as  k  appeared,  waveenf 
sidered  of  too  much  importance  to  be  Overlooked;  and  accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  k  was  known  in  England,  the  subject  was  re* 
fared  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  navy,  who  were  oidewKt»nj 
esannne  and  report  on  the  properties  of  coal  tar,  and  its  *fitftn) 
on  the  human  constitution.  At  the  same  time  a  Committee  o£  the 
Royal  Society  were  also  requested  to  consider  the  dfcbtspro* 
duced  by  €ie  application  of  coal  tar  on  His  Majesty's  ships  of 
war. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  Dr.  Burnett  observes,  after  an 
able  and  minute  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  <  I  am 
waftidediy  of  opinion  that  the  fever  whieh  prevailed  ia  die  Pyra*- 
mus  was  neither  occasioned  by  the  injection,  of  that  ship  with 

coal 
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coal  tar,  nor  the  effect  of  contagion/  And  Dr^Weirsajs,  <that 
tbe>mixture  of  cofe!  tar  with  the  bilge-water  id  the  boM  dughtittt 
to1  be  regarded  as  ft  prntoary  cause  of  fever,  it  being,  ^iirlii* 
opinion,  wholly  inadequate  to  the  object  of  accounting  either^  fofr 
ki  origin  or  its  continuance;  but  that  it  ought  rather  to'beVasH 
cribed  to  the  length  of  time  the  Pyramns  remained  in  GagKAl 
Harbour,  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  places  hiitbe.Went  InditJsl?  * 

With  regard  to  its  destructive  properties:  am  wood  and  'ftiettrirf,1 
the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  repotted,  r  that  ftttfn,  lbtJ 
experiments  made  on  this  occasion,  the  committee  are  of  opinion 
that  coal  tar  contains  no  substance  capable  of  acting  uponiMetate 
except  water  and  ammonia ;  but  these  are  in  so  minute  a  pr*Jpor4 
tion,and  in  such  a  state  of  mixture  with  the  naphtha  and  the  taty 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  it  can  exevtwny  aolictf 
either  u^bn  iron  or  copper.  The  Committee  consider  this  *6ptnfai£ 
corroborated  hy  the  examination  of  bars  of  copper  and1  irony 
which  hare  been  exposed  during  four  years  to  the  constant  ififkfct 
of  the  tar.  -  •-■    '*''-' 

*'The  Committee  have  also  examined  several'  specnttens  ^ 
timber  which  had  long  been  in  contact  with  coal  tar,  an*  wfcfoh; 
miat  from  having  sustained  any  injury,  seem,  on  the  eonfraryV  to 
have 4been preserved.  >  .  -i*  •.♦ 

<  The  Committee  also  found  that  coal  tar  does  not,  uade*  any 
circumstances,  emit  a  vapour  capable  of  being  inflamed  at  taa** 
peratures  below  «00°  Fahrenheit,  which  is  about  100°  abewthe 
highest  temperature  to  which  a  ship  is  ever  exposed  in  a  hot 
climate.  ■ 

*  The  Committee  have  also  examined  the  results  of  certain? e»* 
perhneots  instituted  at  their  request,  in  which  teal- tar,  tained 
with  sea-water  and  various  kinds  of  savr-duataud  shaving^  tad 
keen  exposed  in  situations,  and  submitted  to  ctrcuavstatldes1**- 
vourable  to  putrefaction,  and  in  which  no  offensive  effiuvid  were 
produced  by  the  presence  of  the  tar/ 

After  this  we  may  safely  leave  Messrs.  Hutne^Good,  and  But**- 
ridge  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  speculations  en  coat  ta*  hnd 
the  dry  rot;  neither  of  which  is  in  fact  the  real  object  of  the 
letter's  pamphlet.  In  his  Petition,  which  he  gives  at  lengthy 
p.  via.  and  which  Mr.  Hume  presented  to  the  House -of  Com* 
mens,  July  46$  he  states — what  is  not  the  fact — 4  thnf  the  prac- 
tice of  using  timber  'hewn  in  tciuter  was  continued  in  His  Mtf* 
jesty's  dockyards  till  the  revolution  in  France  in  1792,  and  that 
His  Majesty's  Navy  Boards  always  allowed  the.  contractors  7? 
per  cent,  as  equivalent  to  the  bark/  This  is  the  mart*!*  neat 
which  said  petitioner  Us  discovered  ;  and  because  he  has  some- 
where stumbled  upon  an  act  of  James  I,  (long  since  repealed,) 

which 
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ttfeich  p^wVoak  tfecp  t*  be  felled  in  wittttr  fcttbe  purposes  of 
abipa  ej)d  hmIIb,  he  supposes  that: it  was  fiafw*a^t?tvto<aWtlfl 
aJMpat  and  ,mi|Is<  with  winter-felled  limber  only.  As  M**  Hm*ft 
deems,  this,  piece  of.  mbiitfctrmatiou  to  be  of  '  considerable  <#»* 
pojtaflce/  we  will  just  tell  him  how  the/to*  stand.  Ja  th?  yeafi 
IMS*  fr  clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract*  for  tia»ben£pro- 
babljhin'cottsiexjMence  of  being  bored  by  some  dry-rot  decftort+f 
tbWj^ny)  allowing  id  percent,  in  addition  forwintor-fcUadt  titor  ' 
b09^ttMi  w.mi  was :w traded  to  6  per  oent.j  in  1770  it  w» 
seduced  to  H  «uk  ift  1773,  raised  to  o£7  J  per  cctU.  Tbia-dayo 
viae  inserted  ea/y  in  contracts  where  the  contractor  waa<ef  opinion 
taajheuld  be  enabled  to  supply  apy  modicum  of  timber  so  felted* 
and  weoftay  judge  of  the  result  when  we  state,  (and  we  do  Up*  an-t 
tbority  weca*  securely  rely  upon,)  that  at  no  time  did  the  winter- 
feUe4 1 timber. amount  to.  oh*  Jive^hundredth  part  of  the  tinibeii 
delivered.  This  useless  clause  was  therefore  altogether  discount 
tinned,  n^t(wMf.  Burridge  says)  in  J  79%  but,  in  1803— '  be- 
cause so  very  little  had  been  procured,  and  that  little  used  pro* 
aajscpojtflg.  with  other  timber:' — no  advantage  having  ever  been 
experienced  from  this  over  other  timber  felled  at  the  naval  tkne.*i 
,  Wfj  blame  no  man  for  making  a  mistake,  provided  his,  mteftn 
tions  be  honest ;  but  we  always  suspect  those  who  are  seedy? 
on  all. occasions  to  proclaim  their  own,  patriotism;  and  we 
awst  say  that  jyir.  John  Burridge,  all  simpleton  as  be  wptdd 
appear,  presents  himself  to  us  in  this  respect  under  very  awpir* 
caous circumstances.  He  lets  it  out,  in  the  course  of  bis- rambling 
book,  that,  among  other  projects,  he  has  one  for  tanning  leather/ 
by  w&cjiywith  the  help  of  concoctions  and  decoctions,  he  proposes 
tQjtftrformi  in.  a  week  what  usually  requires  a  month : — the  durabin 
tyy i  of  *U(i  shoe-leather  will,  no  doubt,  be  in  the  same  proportion  1 
-rfmd  he  ipftketth  oath  before  the  Lord  Mayor  '  that  good  leatbe* 
may  be  .tflanufac^wed  cheaper  without  oak  bark,  and,  cooae-t 
quently,  that  there  no  longer  exists  a  necessity  to  fell  oak  timber; 
in  summer  (for  the  sake  of  the  bark)  to  its  great  injury*'      ■  •, 

The  interpretation  of  all  this  is  so  palpable,  that  he  wbp  rw* 
may  read.  If  this  would-be  tanner's  druggist  could  persuade  tbe. 
world  that  the  'good  old  practice'  (which  never  existed)  of  prohi- 
biting oak  trees  from  being  felled  in  the  spring  for  the  sake,  of  the 
*  bark-harvest, *  should  be  revived,  and  by  so  doing  save  the  navy 
frqm  destruction,  at  the  expense  of  the.,  bark,  which  i*  lost  on 
: yr~, ; ' : ; : — r~?- 

•  It  has  been  assumed,  but  without  the  slightest  proof,  that  the  Sovereign  of  the  Sea*, 
the  Royal  VVilflam,  and  some  nthe>  long-lived  ships,  were  built  of  vrinter-fctled  timber; 
wWcti.m  far  as  the  two -fit* t  are  concerned,  is  not  true?  the  Montagu  i*  the  only 
ship  so  built,  ai&d  thougjb  the  had  Utile  service  at  sea,  she  required  large  repairs  within 
ten  years.  ,  .  ,  ,  , 
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wititer-feHed  timber,  the  public  would  then  bttft^mSduTsc  to  fate 
tnirttcutous  COHCpctiot*  of  r  loppings  and  toppings  aftd  ftfttetan* 
«d  pyroligittous-acid :'  especially  when  they  are  further  informed 
•=^at  leather  thus  manufactured  has  no  other  fault  than  4  that 
k  weart  too  long  for  tinders,  carriers,  and  boot-makers  P 

Bat  enough,  and  wore  than  enough  of  this  trash  j  w*  would 
*aly  4M}«  Mr.  Barridge,  if  troubled  again  whh  the  itch  of  appear- 
tug  in  print,  to  procure*  a  little  information  before  he  site  down  V6 
write? ;  and,  above  all,  to  adhere  to  truth :  he  may  the*  dfecOver, 
(tfnttmg  many  otbeT  things)  that  Sir  Robert  Seppfcigs  did  not,  as 
he  now  says',  received  £5,000  for  preserving  the  navy  by  the  use  df 
tea*  tar,  n&r  fbf  curing  the  dry  rot;  but  that  what  he  did  receive 
(we  know  not  what  it  waB>  was  for  numerous  and  most  hnportant 
nftntOVfetitenf*  in  the  construction  of  ships  of  War,  of  such  acknow- 
ledged AftpdrtariCe,  as  to  have  been  adopted'  wholly,  or  in  part, 
by  aH  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe. 

We  shall  add  a  few  observations  on*  the  subject  of  dry  rot, 
and  have  done.  The  WnpOrtance  of  preserving  an  efficieutnavy  led 
•w  some  years  ago  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject;  wh^nm  th£ 
Initial  of  a  WaY  which  called  for  a  fttoTe  than  uftntfsuppfy  of  shift* 
of  tktf  Fine  *  At  lhat  time  a1  very  eefcsidei-tfble  proportion  of  the 
a**y  Wftd  faflliffgiu  pieces  from  having  Wen  rapidly  n¥n  up  With 
gtteit  timber,  more-  ^specialty-  those  forty  fine-of-baftfe  Aiipi 
mtfit  in  merchants'  yards>  to  which  the  offifcers  of  thfc  na^Vy  ga*e 
tike  appropriate  name  of  the  Forty  Thieves.  The  rest,  ftorii  mt\i 
constant  wear  and  teai*  at  sea,  were  not  in-  much  better  condition. 
Ofetile  nature,  progress1,  and  probable  means  of  cure  of  that  de- 
strucTrre  disease,  (the  dry  rot,)  we  eri<teaVouretf  to  throw  s6nte 
Kght,  and  to  show  the  inefficacy  or  inexpediency  of  the  variotnj 
nostrums  offeted  ffs  remedies  or  preventives  by  their  respective1 
projectors.  Since  that  period  a  multitude  of  new  specifics  have 
beeii  offered,-  and  various  treatises  written  on  the  subject.  A 
small  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Wade,  published  in  the  year  1815,  takes* 
a  sound  view  of  the  diseases  of  timber,  and  abounds  with  good 
pWWtical sense;  but  its  authtif  unfortunately  died  White  coridoct- 
mg  some  experiment's  on  naval  timber  in  the  dock-yard.  In  IB  t?; 
Mr.'  Chapman,  the  civil  engineer,  published  a  treatise  containing 
a  gremt  variety  of  experiments  on  seasoning  timbdr,  and  the  cure 
and  prevention  of  dry-rot ;  and  Mr.  Bowden  of  the  Navy  Office 
Mlctttod*  him,  hi  whose  work  will  be  found  some  useful  obser-* 
vations  on  the  management  of  timber.  His  notions  however  on 
the  production  of  fungi  appear  to  be  grounded  on  a  mistaken 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  to  which  we  at  one  time  rather 

*  Quortcrlj  Reriew,  VoU.  viii.— x,— xH. 
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'inclined,  but  have  since  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  is  uutentfUJe, 
with  respect  even  to  the.  meanest,  minutest,  and. least  perfect  of 
plants  or  animals.  In  1818,  Mr.  M'Williams,  an  architect,  pub- 
lished a  large  quarto,  containing  a  great  mass  of  matter  relative  to 
the  preservation  and  destruction  of  timber,  with  many  practical 
observations  applicable  to  its  durability,  whether  in  ships  or  build- 
ings ;  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd,  civil  engineer*  who 
writes  upon  every  thing,  and  well  upon  nothing,  with  his  specific 
for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  the  dry-rot,  which,  however,  like, 
Mr.  Good's  nostrum,  is  not  to  be  specified  without  a  suitable 
reward.  Mr.  Ogg,  a  salt  refiner  of  Plymouth,  finds  nothing,  like 
salt  for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  and  recommends  ships  to  t>e 
placed  in  wet-docks  filled  with  salt-brine,  which  is  natural 
enough,  and  in  the  way  of  trade : — there  is  '  nothing  like  leather/ 
said  the  tanner ;  nor  like  pyroligneous  acid  for  making  it,  says 
Mr.  John  Burridge.  r 

These  and  other  treatises  on  the  dry-rot  have  doubtless  beeb 
productive  of  much  good,  by  setting  men  about  inquiring  into  the 
subject ;  they  have  also  assisted  in  stimulating  those  more  imme- 
diately charged  with  the  care  of  the  royal  navy  ;  and  we  verily  be^ 
lieve,  that  the  disease  is  at  present  so  far  got  under  as  scarcely  to' 
be  known  in  his  Majesty's  ships  ;  if  by  chance  it  should  shew  it- 
self in  the  slightest  degree,  (such  is  the  horror  its  name  excites  iq 
the  dockyards,)  the  diseased  part  is  instantly  eradicated  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  whole  plank;  nay,  so  sensitive  are  our  ship-builders 
become  on  this  subject,  that  many  a  healthy  part  hqs  been,  taken, 
away,  merely  because  some  speck  of  fungus  happened  to  find  a 
nidus  in  a  decayed  part  of  an  otherwise  sound  piece  of  timber, 
out  of  which  it  was  sprouting.  This  indeed  we  have  ourselves 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  and  are  therefore  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  navy,  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  at  no  former 
period  had  England  a  more  efficient  navy  than  at  the  present  mo* 
stent;  and  that  now,  for  the  first  time  in.  150  jears,  the  dry-rot 
was  effectually  disappearing  from  his  Majesty's  ships  of  wars 
yet  Messrs.  Hume  and  Burridge  call  it  a  '  new  disease;'  they 
should  have  said  an  old  disease  with  a  new  name,  for  it  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  Romans** 

Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dry-rot,  the  prin^ 

•  Columella,  Cato,  Vitruvius,  were  all  well  acquainted  "with  the  necessity  of  getting 
rid  of  the  juices  of  timber,  to  prevent  its  premature  decay ;  and  Pliny  recommends  that 
the  sappy  part  of  a  tree  should  be  cut  all  round,  to  let  the  juices  run  out  before  it  is 
felled.  They  all  bad  their  notions  of  the  advantage  of  cutting  timber  at  certain  ages 
of  the  moon,  a  piece  of  mummery  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  royal  ordonnances  of 
France  to  the  Conservators  of  the  Forests,  who  are  directed  to  fell  oaks  only  '  in  the 
wane  of  the  moon/  and  '  when  the  wind  is  at  north.' 
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tiple  of  vegetation  brought  into  activity  has  at  least  a  consider- 
able share  m  it.  The  natural  juices  of  the  oak,  call  them  sap/ 
or  distinguish  them  by  their  constituent  parts,  gallic  acid,  mu- 
rjilage,  tannin,  and  whatever  else  may  enter  there,  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  and  in  different  proportions  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  being  more  abundant  and  in  a  state  of  greater  fluidity  in  the 
spring  and  summer  than  in  winter ;  hence  the  idea  of  the  sap 
rising  in  the  spring,  being  stationary  in  the  summer,  and  falling  in 
the  winter ;  but  the  question  is,  falling  whither,  and  rising  from 
whence?  The  sounder  opinion  is,  that  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  spring  dissolves  and  puts  in  motion  the  juice*  of  the  tree, 
already  residing  in  the  trunk  and  branches,  (as  is  evident  from  the 
pushing  of  leaves,  in  the  spring,  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  whicb 
had  been  felled  the  preceding  winter,)  that  it  sends  them  to  the 
extremities  to  form  new  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits ;  and  that  having 

{performed  these  offices,  the  residue  becomes  dense  and  gross,  is 
brined  into  a  layer  of  new  wood -or  alburnum,  which  in  its  tarn, 
together  with  its  elder  brethren  or  former  layers,  elaborate,  during 
the  apparent  quiescent  state  of  the  tree,  a  new  supply  of  sap  or 
juices  for  the  succeeding. year;  while  the  vessels  of  the  older 
layers  near  the  centre  are  closing  and  collapsing,  till  the  wood 
there  becomes  one  solid  mass,  am)  is  known  as  the  heart  of  the 
tree. 

It  is  either  in  the  sap-vessels  of  the  alburnum,  or  jn  the  surface 
of  the  tree  immediately  beneath  the  bark,  that  the  appearance  of 
dry-rot  first  discovers  itself  m  reticulated  filaments;  sometimes 
between  the  concentric  layers  of  the  alburnum*  at  other  times 
spreading  over  the  surface.  If  suffered  to  proceed,  the  interstices 
of  these  filaments  are  soon  filled  up,  and  a  complete  leather-like 
fungus  (xylostroma  giganttum}  is  formed,  being  that  particular 
genus  of  this  parasitic  family  which  chiefly  infests  the  oak,  though 
another  genus  (boletus)  is  not  uncommon  in  ships ;  that  which 
mostly  infests  the  lower  parts  of  houses,  is  the  boletus  lacrymans* 
which  is  peculiar  .to  fir.  The  production  of  the  gigantic  fungus 
Can  only  take  place  alter  the  tree  has  been  cut  down ;  for  although 
fungi  of  different  kinds  are  frequently  found  growing  in  decayed 
parts  of  trees,  yet  a  sound  part  is  never  affected  with  the  least 
symptom  of  dry-rot,  so  long  as  the  vital  principle  of  the  juices 
keeps  them  in  a  state  of  activity.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the 
process  of  fermentation  is  almost  necessary  for  the  growth  of  many 
of  the  fungi.  The  '  mushroom  spawn/  for  instance,  is  well  known 
to  gardeners  to  be  easily  generated  from  the  seeds  eaten  by  a  horse; 
and  the  future  plant  as  easily  developed  by  some  process  of  fer- 
mentation, whict  it  undergoes  in  the  dung.  Thus,  also,  wood 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  is  found  to  be  favourable  for  the  re- 
production 
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production  of  fungus  froiA  seeds;  but  white  Use  former  is  Uir-> 
nishing  food  for  the  support  of  the  latter,  this  parasite  id,  in  its 
turn,  exhausting  what  remains  of  the  gaseous  and  soluble  products 
of  the  base  upon  which  k  was  fastened. 

But  though  the  appearance  of  fungus  is  generally  an  accom- 
paniment of  dry-rot,  its  presence  is  not  essentially  necessary  to 
constitute  that  disease.  The  wood  will  rot  without  the  plant ; 
but  the  seeds  of  these  parasites  are  so  minute  and  multitudiifotts, 
and  arfe  supposed  to  be  so  widely  floating  about  invisibly  in  the  ah*, 
as  to  lodge  upon  every  tree  and  plant  above  the  surface  of  the  soil* 
Fortunately,  however,  they  seqm  to  require  the  aid  of  putrefac- 
tive fermentation  to  enable  them  to  germinate ;  were  it  other- 
wise, and  bui  a  ten*  millionth  part  of  them  grew,  our  earth  would 
be  a  world  of  mnshrooifts ;  instead  of  which,  they  either  perirfh 
or  lie  dormant,  apparently  for  centuries,  without  vegetating:  this, 
however,  is  nothing  nkvre  than  happens  to  crops  of  white  clover, 
which  spring  up  on  the  application  of  lime  to  dry  heaths  and 
barren  soils,  or  of  raspberry  bushes  which  start  up  where  fir 
woods  hare  been  burnt  down,  though  not  a  vestige  of  either  had 
appeared  there  before*  We  should  say,  generally,  that  where 
fungi  make  their  appearance  on  the  surface  of  timber,'  the  dry-rot 
is  commencing  externally,  and  Would  in  time  destroy  the  mass  on 
which  the  parasite  has  fixed  its  roots ;  but  it  may  also  consume 
internally  without  any  indication  of  fungi,  where  the  putrefactive 
process  of  the  juices  has  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  a  heated, 
stagnant  and  moist  atmosphere.  We  find  this  perpetually  occur- 
fine  in  the'  underground  floors  and  apartments  of  bouses,  espe- 
cially where  fires  are  kept,  and  which  thus  become  so  many  arti- 
ficial hot-bouses.  '*  ^  „ 

On  the  same  principle  may  be  explained  the  different  durabi- 
lity of  merchant  ships,  according  to  die  nature  of  the  trade  if 
which  they  have  been  employed.  Thus  anew  ship  built  of  green 
timber,  and  sent  to  Petersburgh  for  a  cargo  of  hemp,  will  become 
completely  rotten  in  a  couple  of  voyages ;  while  the  same  ship, 
if  employed  in  carrying  coal  or  lime,  would  probably  last  half  a 
century. 

Without  entering  then  into  any  further  discussion,  as  to  the  pito* 
cise  nature  and  origin  of  the  dry-rot,  which,  as  we  have. said,  Mn 
Hume  calls  a  •  sew  disease,'  but  which  we  rathei*  imagine  is  about 
as  old  as  the  creation,  the  remedy  appears  to  be  obvious  ^enough, 
and  is  one  that  has  been  very  successfully  practised,  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  b  aft  his  Majesty's  dockyards.  It  is  simply* 
that  of  getting  rid  of  the  native  juices  of  the  timber,  by  whatever 
mode  appears  the  most  effective — whether  by  impregnation  with. 

p  t  foreign 
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foreign  substance*,  natural  or  artificial  desiccation,  or  immefcion; 
fn  sand,  mud,  or  wafer.  ff 

Common  sea-salt,  a  solution  of  corrosive  tfnblhnate,  of  sulphate 
of  iron  or  copperas  of  alum,  or,  in  short,  saline  substances  of 
afty  kind,  seem  to  be  efficacious  in  preventing'  the  putrefactive 
process  in  the  juices  of  timber.  The  different  resins'  and  oils 
appear  to  answer  the  same  purpose*  Ships  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery  are  not  liable  to  rot,  where  the  oil  has  penetrated 
the  planks.  The  Dutch,  from  observing  that  their  herring  busses 
were  not  subject  to  rdt,  adopted  the  practice  of  salting  the  timber 
and  planks  of  their  larger  vessels,  as  did  the  Americans  from  a 
similar  observation  with  regard  to  the  vessels  employed  in  carry* 
big  ont  salt  for  their  fisheries.  We  have,  on  a  former  occasion; 
alluded  to  this  practice,  and  stated  the  objections  to  it  on  account 
•f  the  moisture  which  the  salt  attracts  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
which  would  keep  the  interior  of  the  ship's  sides  dripping  wet.    • 

Bat  as  alt  impregnations  of  timber  are  either  expensive  or 
inconveniently  performed,  the  most  effective,  simple,  and- at  the 
same  time  perhaps  the  least  injurious  to  the  timber  is,  desiccation* 
either  by  a  gentle  heat  or  in  the  natural  way ;  the  latter  is  ua* 
questionably  preferable ;  and  if  left  exposed  to  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  preserved  from  moisture,  the 
largest  piece  of  oak,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  will  have. suffi- 
ciently parted  with  its  juices,  to  secure  it  from  decomposition  and 
consequently  from  the  dry-rot 

Immersion  in  sand,  mud  or  water,  will  preserve  timber  for 
centuries ;  exclusion  from  air  and  moisture  appears  to  have  the 
same  effect.  Instances  are  found  of  the  former  in  the  piles  of 
London  Bridge,  which  have  existed  600  years;  in  those  of 
the  Old  Savoy,  about  the  same  length  of  time;  in  the  wood  of 
peat  mosses,  &c ;  and  of  the  latter,  in  the  wooden  figures  found 
m  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  the  mummy  cases,  and  we  may  add, 
in  the  beautiful  chestnut  roof  of  Westminster  Hall. 

The  means  of  prevention,  therefore,  are  sufficiently  obvious  ; 
there  can  be  no  cure>  if  the  disease  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
decompose  the  wood  and  destroy  the  fibres.  The  measures 
adopted  in  the  dockyards  are  long  Seasoning  under  sheds,  the 
separation -of  the  logs  from  each  other  by  wedges,  so  as  to  admit 
a  thorough  circulation  of /air;  or,  immersion  in  salt-water,  which 
has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  beyond  all  expectation. 
We  have  on  a  former  occasion  mentioned  the  experiment  of 
sinking  the  Eden,  a  ship  that  was  absolutely  covered  with  fungMj, 
the  certain  indication  of  the-  commencement  of  dry-rot.  Wbenr 
raised,  every  appearance  of  the  disease  had  vanished;  she  waa 
sent  to  India,  remained  in  that  climate  three  or  four  years,  then 

returned, 
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returned,  and,  on  examination,  was  found  to  be  perfectly  found, 
free  from  every  symptom  of  dry-rot,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  in 
the  West  Indies,  „  '^  '\ 

,,  With  these  precautions  with  regard  to  seasoning  or  steeping 
the  timber,  and  the  building  of  ships  under  cover,  so  as  to 
be  completely  protected  from  sun  and  rain,  and  keeping  their 
frames  open  for  several  years  while  on  the  stocks ;  by  the  un- 
remitting care  which  is  subsequently  taken,  whe,n  in  ordinary,  to 
keep  them  dry,  and  clean,  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  to  have 
them  examined  from  time  to  time  by  the  officers  of  the  dock- 
yard, we  may  venture  to  repeat  the  Comptroller's  assertion,  that 
at  no  period  of  our  history  had  England  a  navy,  either  for  numbers 
or  efficiency,  at  all  equal  to  that  which  we  now  possess,  and  (hat 
for  the  first  time  these  150  years,  we  have  completely  got  the 
better  of  the  Dry-Rot.* 

*  Note.— The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  hi  the 
course  of  this  Article,  leads  us  to  mention  that  our  publisher  has  forwarded  to 
tie  a  somewhat  uncourteoos  letter  from  that  gentleman,  complaining  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  certain  allegations  made  in  an  Article  on  the  Ionian  Islands* 
(Q.  R.  No.  LVII.)  The  points  by  which  he  feels  himself  aggrieved  are  these  :~ 
1.  That  he  never  saw  the  memorial  of  a  few  factious  Corfiotes  sent  to  the* 

Russian  minister,  as  he  is  pleased  to  say  we  have  asserted. 
f*  That  the- information  which  we  supposed  him  to  have  received  from 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  was  in  fact  communicated  to  him  by  Lord 
Carhampton. 

3.  That  he  never  saw  the  two  long  paragraphs  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
which  preceded  his  speech,  before  he  read  them  in  that  paper;  and  - 

4.  That  it  was  the  Paulina  brig,  and  not  the  Unite*  frigate,  which  landed 
him  on  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  that  it  is  not  true  that  he  remained  only 
one  day  there ;  that  he  was  there  some  weeks,  &c. 

-  We  certainly  regret  that  any  inaccuracies  or  misrepresentations,  however 
trifling,  should  have  escaped  us;  but  however  inaccurate  some  of  our  statement* 
may  have  been,  as  far  as  they  concern  Mr.  Hume  personally,  they  leave  the 
basfaess  at  issue  between  us,  just  where  it  was.  But  to  his  points  of  grievance. 
•  And,  let.  as  to  the  memorial  of  the  Corfiotes,  we  never  charged  him  witfc 
seeing  it;  a  circumstance  of  little  importance— but  we  did  charge  him,  and  arf 
ready  to  maintain  the  charge,  with  'adopting  all  its  calumnies.'  » 

9djy,  As  to  the  person  from  whom  he  received  the  information.  It  its) 
matter  of  perfect  indnfierence  by  whom  it  was  intermediately  conveyed  to  hHn— 
the  fact  remains  that  it  was  conveyed,  and  that  he  used  it  as  we  have  oV 
scribed.  The  warmth  with  which  this  simple  m)snpmer  is  pointed  out  puts  us  in 
mind  of  the  indignant  retort  of  Curl,  upon  the  charge  of  being  tossed  in  A 
blanket  at  Eton. — 'Here,  (quoth  be,)  Scriblerus,  thou  leextt,  for  I  wa*  not 
tossed  in  a  blanket,  but  in  a  rug?  Our  object,  as  might  easily  be  discovered, 
was  not  so  much  to  point  out  the  sources  of  his  information  as  the  tmmner  of 
requiting  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  according  to  the  improved  mode  of  modern 
whiggism. 

3dl  v.  As  Mr.  Hume  gravely  asserts  that  he  never  saw  the  scurrilous  paragraph* 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  preceded  his  long  studied  philippic  ^gamst 
Sir  Thomas  Meitland,  we  are  bound  to  believe  him ;  and  to  consider  them  as  one" 
of  those  happy  anticipations  with  which  the  speeches  of  this  gentleman  hare 
■ ,     ,  p  3  occasionally 
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occasionally  been  conveyed  to  the  public,  and  which,  indeed*  have  frequently 
tempted  in  to  suspect  that  some  member  of  his  permanent  Board  of  Inquiry, 
in  affectionate  impatience  of  his  patron's  fame,  had  secretly  forwarded  a  portion 
of  the  materiel  to  the  favourite  journal.  Be  this  as  it  may,  die  same  'bold 
misrepresentations '  run  through  the  speech  and  the  paragraphs,  which  indeed 
are  merely  the  former  in  miniature — 

'As  I  live, 

Your  own  eyes,  Signor!  and  the  nether  lip, 
As  like  you  as  you  d  spit  it/ 
'  4thry.  Upon  this  point  we  cry '  peccavimus.' — Being  misinformed  as  to  the 
Mine  of  the  ship,  in  which  Mr.  Hume  took  his  passage,  the  mistake  as  to  the 
tim  e£  bis  residence  followed  of  course— but  what  then  ?  Whether  he  remained 
on  one  or  two  of  the  inferior  islands  one  day  or  one  month  is  a  circumstance 
that  does  not  in  the  least  affect  our  charge  of  misrepresenting  the  measures  of 
the  government  and  the  condition  and  feeling  of  the  people.  On  our  supposi- 
tion, Mr.  Hume  might  have  been  acquitted  of  collecting  his  vituperation*  on 
the  spot,  and  charitably  supposed  to  have  been  misled;  by  his  own.  statement, 
he  deprives  us  of  granting  him  such  an  acquittal,  and  also  of  finding  an  apology 
for  his  ignorance  of  the  political  history  of  the  islands,  the  moral  character  of 
the  people,  and  the  beneficial  effects  which  they  experienced  and  acknowledged 
bythe  change  of  their  government.  -  ' 

Jiaving  accused  us  in  no  measured  terms  of  being  guilty  of  the *  gross  false 
bends'  above  enumerated,  Mr.  Hume  is  graciously  pleased  to  sav  he  will  omit 
*  many  minor  allegations.' — Our  repty  is*  that  he  has  not  ventured  to  advance  a 
step  beyond  the  minor  ones  we  have  just  noticed;  and  that  he  has  not  one  word 
of  defence  to  set  up  against  those  charges,  of  abuse  which  year  after  year  he  has 
been  accumulating  against  the  British  government  in  the  Ionian  Islands*  and 
its  late  executiveSir  Thomas  Maitland.-rBut  the  object  of  his  invective  is  now 
no  more;  and  the  general  feeling  of  regret  which  the  Ionian  people  have  loudly 
and  openly  expressed  for  his  loss  evinces  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held, 
and  ought  to  convince  Mr.  Hume  and  his  advisers  that  they  knew  very  well 
bow  to  distinguish  a  real  from  a  pretended  friend. 

.  One  word  more.  If,  from  what  has  past,  Mr.  Hume  shall  be  induced  to  turn 
an  eye  upon  himself,  and  judge  of  the  feelings  of  others  from  the  spleen  which 
fie  has  evinced  at  an  unimportant  error  in  his  own  case,  we  shall  feel  some- 
what consoled  for  his  high  displeasure.  He,  of  all  men,  should  be  the  last  to 
complain  of  inadvertencies.  If  the  report  of  his  speeches  may  be  trusted,  he  it 
iovolved  in  a  perpetual  cloud  of  error;  he  lives  and  breathes,  in  shorty  io  an 
atmosphere  of  mistakes.  Has  he  ever  seriously  reflected  on  the  number  of 
Aeartraches  which  bis  fierce  credulity  has  occasioned?— on  the  many  unoffend- 
ing names  which  his  ill-informed  seal  has  delivered  up  to  the  rude  mockery  of 
the  daily  papers?  We  trust  that  be  will  be  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmftUve— - 
for  we  bear  Mr.  Hume  no  ill  will :  on  the  oontrary^-we  have  been  pained  ee 
ot\ea  as  we  have  seen  him  (on  bis  statements  bewt  questioned)  startled  and 
looking  eagerly  abroad- for  facts  in  support  of,  what  be  had  hastily  advanced, 
tiU  m>  perplexity,  has  unavoidably  reminded  the  House  of  the  Cavalier  in  Hall, 
vino  lost  his  wig  in  a  sudden  rust  of  wind : — 

*  Quick  he  alights,  and  quickly  hath  he  seed 
To  overtake  his  over+wnnmg  head.' 
.  -  In  conclusion,  we  can  only  repeat  our  regret  that  we  should  have  fallen  even 
into  the  trifling  error  to  which  we  adverted.  It  made  nothing  for  our  argument, 
and  was  entirely  unintentional.  To  so  much  of  apology  we  consider  Mr. 
Hume  entitled.  The  main  points  of  our  Article,  however,  stand  sedere  from 
«U  contradiction:  they  never  have  bean,  they  never  will  be  dssneeted. 

Alt*. 
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Art.  XI. — Journal  of  a  Second  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a 
North- West  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  per- 
formed in  the  Years  1821-22-23,  in  His  Majesty's  Ships  Fury 
m*d  Hecla,  under  the  Orders  of  Captain  W.  E.  Parry,  R.  N. 
F.RJS.     Illustrated  by  numerous  Plate*.    4 to.  pp.  ,5 70.  1824. 
*EW  events  have  occurred  of  a  public  nature,  at  least  since  the 
.  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  call  forth  a  more  lively  and  con* 
tinned  interest,  more  especially  «nong  the  literary  and  scientific 
world,  than  the  late  Expedition  under  Captain  Parry ;  heightened, 
as  it  naturally  was,  by  the  delay  of  all  intelligence  of  him  and  his 
enterprising  associates:  we  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  that, 
jut  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  that  interest,  will  have  been  the 
disappointment  that  the  Expedition  should,  at  length,  have  made 
its  appearance  from  the   north,  instead  of  the  south,  as  was 
anxiously  expected.    To  affect,  on  our  part,  any  exemption  from 
this  general  feeling,  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme,  after  having 
frequently^espresaed  our  opinion  of  the  existence  of  a  navigable 
passage  from  the  northern  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — an  opinion 
not  hastily  adopted,  but  deliberately  and  honestly  formed,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  journals  ^of-  fdrmer  voyagers,  and  a  due 
consideration  of  those  facts  which  bore  upon  the  question;  and 
this  opinion,  we  may  sow  add,  is  very  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  perusal  of  the  present  narrative ;  thereby  we  are  enabled 
to  .see  clearly,  not  only  the  route  by  which  a  north-west  passage 
cannot,  but  also  to  fix  on  that  by  which  it  can,  and  in  all  human 
probability  will,  ultimately  be  effected.     Our  disappointment* 
therefore;  is  'confined  solely  to  the  delay  of  accomplishing  what 
we  base  very  little  doubt  will,ere  long,  be  done. 
.   The  naaae  of  a  North-west  Passage  is  '  familiar  as  household 
words//  but  we  apprehend  that  vague  and  erroneous  notions,  ase 
very  generally  entertained  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  it.    Tbftp 
we  Aid  it  very  frequently  asserted,  that  the  failure  of  the  late  ex- 
pedition was  owing  to  its  not  being  able  to  reach  so  far  to  the 
nodbward  as  the  former  one,  whereas  it  was  hoped  that  it  would 
not  have  bad  occasion  to  proceed  so  high  by  many  degrees  aslit  was 
compelled  to  do.    It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  take  a  hasty 
glance  of  what  former  navigators  have  done;  what  progress  has 
been /made  by  the  late,  expeditions;  and  what  still  remains  to  be 
done  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  desfrable  object;  With  this 
view  before  them  our  readers  will  perceive  by  what  slow  degrees, 
and  at  hew  great  an  expense  of  money,  time  and  labour,  the  geo* 
graphical  knowledge  of  the  polar  regions  has  been,  and  is  to  be,  ob- 
tained ;  which  is  indeed,  and  must  be,  more  or  less  the  case  with 
regard  to  all  geographical  information  that  is  not  merely  speculative. 

H  It 
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,It  is  well  known  that  Columbus,  judging  from  the  globular 
figure  of  the  earth,  entertained  a  strong  hope  of  being  able  to 
reach  the  Indies  by  sailing  to  the  westward ;  never  suspecting  that 
his  progress  would  be  arrested  by  any  such  impediment  as  the  in- 
tervening continent  of  America.    He  therefore  named  the  Caribbee 
islands,  the  Indies,  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  those  he  went  in  search 
of.    Succeeding  navigators,  who  embarked  on  the  same  enterprize, 
proceeded  along  the  coast  of  America,  some  to  the  south  >  and 
others  to  the  north,  in  the  hope  that,  by  passing  through  some 
strait,  -or  by  rounding  its  extreme  points,  they  might  succeed  in 
reaching  the  great  Indian  ocean.    To  the  southward,  Magelhaens 
accomplished   his  object  by  passing  through  the  strait   which 
deservedly  bears  his  name.     But  in  vain  did  the  two  Cabotas,  first 
employed  by  Spain,  and  then  by  England— the  three  Cortereals  by 
Portugal — and  Aubert  and  Cartier  by  the  French — endeavour  to 
discover  any  opening  in  the  northern  coast  that  held  out  the  least 
hope  of  a  passage  in  that  quarter.    There  still  prevailed,  however, 
among  the  cosmographers  and  merchants  of  London,  a  very  strong 
idea  that  America  was  to  be  passed  somewhere  on  the  north-west ; 
and  with  the  view  of  discovering  such  a  passage,  and  under  the  im- 
mediate countenance  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Martin  Frobisher  was 
despatched  no  less  than  three  several  times  in  search  of  it.    Though 
in  these  expeditions  he  had  made  but  little  progress,  yet  as  be 
had  not  been  stopped  by  any  natural  barrier,  the  feeling  of  the 
nation  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  sending  out  that  excellent  navi- 
gator, John  Davis,  upon  the  same  enterprize,  who,  also  in  three 
voyages,  extended  very  considerably  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  by  pushing  his  discoveries  much  farther  to   the  north- 
ward in  these  parts  than  any  preceding  navigator,  and  advancing 
up  the  strait  that  bears  his  name.    After  him,  Hall  made  no  less 
than  four  voyages  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  without 
adding  much  to  preceding  discoveries.    Henry  Hudson,  by  keeping 
more  to  the  westward,  first  penetrated  through  the  strait  that  bears 
his  name,  near  which  he  was  inhumanly  murdered.     Sir  Thomas 
Button,  whose  instructions  were  signed  by  James  I.  followed  next, 
passed  through  Hudson's  Strait,  and  reached  the  mora  land  of 
America,  in  Fat*  60°  40'  to  which,  on  finding  no  passage,  he  gave 
the  name  of  Hopes  checked.    This  was  in  1 6 12,  just  thirty-six  years 
after  the  first  voyage  of  Frobisher;  so  very  slowly  did  discoveries 
proceed.  ,  Bylot  and  Baffin  made  several  additions  to  Arctic  geo- 
graphy, chiefly  among  the  islands,  but  never  reached  so  far  west  as 
to  the  coast  of  America.    They,  however,  in  their  last  voyage,  cir- 
cumnavigated that  deep  bay  named  after  Baffin,  but  left  all  the 
great  openings  in  the  surrounding  land  unexamined,  just  as  a  later 
navigator  flid4  who  was  sent  out  on  an  expedition  of  discovery. 
*  *  Notwith- 
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Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made, 
several  learned  and  well-informed  men,  such  as  Sir  John  Brooke, 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  and  the  mathematician 
Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  were  still  of  opinion  that  a  passage  did  some* 
where  exist  ronnd  the  American  continent;  and  at  the  urgent  solici- 
tation of  Captain  Lake  Fox,  who  quaintly  calls  himself  the  North- 
west Fox,  they  prevailed  on  King  Charles  I.  to  appropriate  one  of 
his  pinnaces  for  the  purpose  of  northern  discovery.  Fox  tells  us 
that,  on  taking  leave,  he  received  from  the  King  '  a  mappe  of  all 
bis  predecessors'  discoveries,  His  Majesty's  instructions,  with  a 
letter  to  the  Emperour  of  Japan ;'  and  he  departed  in  high  spirits, 
and  with  sanguine  expectations  of  success.  He  was,  undoubtedly; 
one  of  the  shrewdest  of  northern  discoverers,  and  the  first  who 
pursued  the  right  track  for  reaching  the  north-east  point  of  Ame* 
rtca,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  very  point  aimed  at  by  every  expedition 
that  had  preceded  him. 

Having  cleared  Hudson's  Strait,  he  stood  boldly  up  that  wide 
channel  between  the  coast  of  America  and  Cumberland  Island, 
(more  probably  a  cluster  of  islands,)  to  a  point  in  lat.  66°  6(f 
which  lie  named  Fox's  Farthest;  but  when  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember arrived,  he  began  to  think  he  had  made  '  but  a  scurvie 
voyage  of  it,'  and  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  bear  up 
for  home,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3 1st  of  October,  '  not  having 
lost  one  man  nor  boy,  nor  any  manner  of  tackling,  having  beetle 
forth  neere  six  moneths,  all  glory  be  to  God.'  Honour  also  might 
have  been  to  Fox,  had  he  gone  up  the  western  instead  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  channel,  or  crossed  it  from  his  '  farthest;'  as  in 
that  case  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  discovered,  what  Cap* 
tain  Parry  has  now  done,  the  north-east  point  of  America. 

After  Fox,  no  further  attempts  were  made  on  the  western  coast  of 
America,  until  the  unfortunate  voyage  of  Knight,  Barlow,  Vaugbas 
and  Scroggs,  in  17*9,  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company* 
and  from  their  settlements;  the  only  result  of  which  was  the  dis- 
covery and  examination  of  Chesterfield  Inlet  Middleton,  m  1748, 
entered  Wager  river,  and  after  that  proceeded  up  the  Welcome  as 
for  as  Repulse  Bay,  in  lat.  66°  Stf;  which  is  die  highest  point  on 
the  coast  of  America  that  had  been  reached  by  any  of  the  expe- 
ditions for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage,  since  the  days  of 
Frobisher,  more  than  1 66  years  before.  Captains  Moor  and  Smith 
were  sent  out  in  1746,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  to  refute  Middle* 
ton?*  account  of  Repulse  Bay  and  his  frozen  strait ;  but  they  got 
no  further  than  Wager  River :  and  this  was  the  last  attempt  for  the 
discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  from  the  side  of  the  Atlantic! 

We  have,  in  former  Numbers  of  our  Journal,  stated  the  grounds 
upon  which  Captain  Ross  was  sent  in  search  of  a  passage,  up 
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Baffin's  Bay.  If  that  officer  did  nothing  more,  he, at  lent,  by  the 
easy  circumnavigation  of  that  bay,  confirmed  the  veracity  of  Baffin 
as  to  certain  great  openings  in  the  land ;  and  this  was  enough  to 
provoke  a  further  inquiry,  which,  under  the  gukfenoa  of  Captain 
Parry,  led  to  very  important  geographical  results;  though  not 
favourable  to  the  sougbt-for  passage  in  that  particular  direction  in 
which  be  had  gone.  From  some  peculiar  position  of  the  mtnierotis 
islands  through  which  be  worked  bis  way  to  the  westward,  about 
the  1st.  74 J°,  together  with,  the  set  of  the  tide,  or  a  en* rent,  it  was 
evident  that  the  ice  was  so  jammed  against  the  land  of  MelviUe 
Wand,  as  to  afford  no  opening  to  his  proceeding  farther  westward 
upon  that  parallel.  It  was  considered,  therefore,  for  reasons 
we  have  already  stated,  (Q.  R.  No.  LVI.ythat  if  he  could  succeed 
io  getting  upon  the  northern  const  of  America,  where  he  would  be 
sure  of  a  continuity  of  land,  and  in  a  parallel  of  latitude  seven  or 
eight  degrees  lower  than  that  of  Melville  Island,  the  success  of  a 
passage  would  be  less  doubtful ;  at  the  same  time  nothing  was 
known  as  to  the  parallel  in  which  the  north-east  point  of  America 
might  be  found,  die  highest  ascertained  point  being  that  of  Captain 
Middleton,  as  above  mentioned. 

From  Repulse  Bay,'  therefore,  or  any  other  part  which  be  felt 
confident  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent,  Captain  Parry  was  directed 
by  his  instructions  to  commence  his  examination  of  the  continent  of 
America ;  and,  proceeding  from  thence  northerly,  to  keep  along  the 
coast,  minutely  exploring  every  inlet  or  opening  that  occurred,  ia 
order  to  ascertain  the  north-east  point  of  that  continent,  round 
which  it  was  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  proceed  till  he  should 
reach  the  northern  coast  of  the  same  continent,  along  which 
Captain  Franklin  had  found  an  open  sea ;  and  thus  make  good  his 
passage  round  Icy  Cape,  and  through  Behring's  Strait,*  into  the 
Pacific.  That  be  has  not  been  able  to  do  so  will  be  shown,  and 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  the  volume  now  before  us. 

The:  Hecla  bomb  had  answered  so  well  jn  every  respect  on 
the  former  voyage,  that  the  Fury,  a  similar  .ship,  was  prepared  as 
her  consort  for  the  intended  one.  Their:  internal  fittings  were 
somewhat  different  from  those  on  the  former  voyage;  the  sea- 
men's births  were  removed  from  the  sides,  which  are  the  coldest 
parts,  and  hammocks  were  slung  in  the  central  part  of  the  deck* 
Sylvester's  simple  apparatus  for  distributing  heated  air  was  also 
filled  in  each  ship;  and  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  once  for  all, 
that  it  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation ;  a  mean 
temperature  being  kept  up  throughout  the  winter  of  60°  of  Fah- 
renheit, while  that  of  the  air  without  was  at  SO0  below  zero 
(a  difference  of  90° !)  and  this  too  with  the  very  trifling  consump- 
tion of  one  Angle  bushel  of  ooab  in  twenty-four  hours*    The 
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terrors  of  an  Arctic  winter  ere  thns  disarmed :  if,  indeed,  the  fanner 
reyage  bed  aot-prodoced  the  moral  effects  of  divesting  of  its  ter- 
ror* that  extremity  of  cold,  and  that  long  disappearance  of  the  swa 
below  the  horizon,  the  bare  contemplation  of  which  had  appeared 
so  horrible.  Queen  Elisabeth,  however,  hatl  no  scruples  on  this 
heed  ;  for  in  her  instructions  to  her  '  loving  friend,  Martin  Fsjw 
basher, '  she  very  unceremoniously  orders  him  to  leave  a  party  in 
the  strait  discovered  on  a  former  voyage.* 
•  The  two  ships,  with  the  Nautilus  transport  laden  with  provisions, 
left  the  Nore  on  the  0th  of  May,  and  on  the  14th  of  Jane  en- 
countered the  first  ice-berg  in  the  entrance  of  Davis's  Strait;  and 
having  here  cleared  the  Nautilus  of  her  provisions  and  despatched 
her  homewards,  they  made  sail  to  the  westward,  and  proceeded 
through  Hudson's  Strait  with  as  much  speed  as  contrary  winds, 
tides,  currents,  and  floes  of  ice,  always  in  motion,  would  permit; 
the  last  of  which  usually,  perhaps  invariably,  hamper  all  ships  that 
attempt  to  pass  through  them  previous  to  the  month  of  August;  so 
much  more  difficult  is  the  navigation  of  this  strait,  than  that  of 
Davis  and  Baffin's  Bay,  which  are  open  and  navigable,  wish  little 
or  no  risk,  as  early  as  the  month  of  May. 

Many  of  the  old  navigators  mention  the  large  stones,  pebbles, 
sand,  shells  and  weeds  deposited  on  the  floating  fields  of  ice ;  and 
express  their  astonishment  how  they  could  have  been  brought  into 
that  situation.  'The  quantity  in  which  these  substances/  says 
Captain  Parry,  '  here  occurred  was  really  surprising,  and  puzzled 
as  extremely  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  tbey  found  their 
way  upon  the  floes.'  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  usual  and  obvious 
explanation  of  the  floe  having  been  in  immediate  contact  with  thai 
land,  because, 4  masses  of  rock,  not  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  in 
weight,  are  sometimes  observed  in  the  middle  of  a  floe  measuring 
half  a  mile  or  more  each  way ;  and  of  which  the  whole  surface  isj, 
more  or  less,  covered  with  smaller  stones,  sand  and  sheik.'  Wo 
will  offer  him  another,  which  may  perhaps  be  more  satisfactory. 
As  these  substances  are  abundantly  found  sn  or  near  that  turbulent 
whirlpool  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Resolution  Island,  where  fifty 
or  sixty  huge  icebergs  may  frequently  be  seen  at  a  time,  let  nasup* 
pose,  what  indeed  must  often  happen,  one  of  these  masses  to  take 
the  ground,- in  which  situation  the  first  gale  of  wind  would  be  sure 
to  overturn  k,  and  alter  its  centre  of  gravity,  or  probably  break  it 
up  entirely ;  in  one  case  bringing  the  base  where  the  top  was  befonr, 
»- u 

•  'Item— Yf  yt  be  possible*  you  shall  learc  tome  persons  to  wiuter  in  the  straight* 
geving  them  instructions  how  they  may  observe  the  nature  of  the  ayre  and  state  of  the 
countrie,  and  what  tyme  of  the  veare  the  straight  is  most  free  from  yce ;  with  whom  you 
shall  leave  a  sufficient  preparation  of  Yktualts  and  weapons,  and  also  a  pynnas,  with 
a  carpenter  and  tbyngs  neoesiarie,  so  well  as  may  be»W<Msfrwn#  Jf&fc  Mu  Mm. 
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in  the  other,  sending  the  fragments,  specifically  lighter  than  the 
wafer,  ap  to  the  surface,  laden  with  those  stones,  sheik,  GOfek* 
and  sea-weed  which  are  found  upon  them ;  the  envelopment  by 
other  floating  floes,  so  as  to  throw  the  pieces  into  the  middle,  we 
may  look  upon  as  matter  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Pebbles,  sbelk 
and  sea- weed  are  also  found  in  the  stomachs  of  seals  and  teat 
horses,  and  are  no  doubt  deposited  by  them  on  the  ice.  All  these 
substances,  it  seems,  act  an  essential  part  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
ice ;  as  the  smallest  stone  or  collection  of  sand  will  form  a  pool  of 
water  around  it,  in  consequence  of  its  absorption  and  radiation  of 
beat  from  the  surface. 

Owing  to  the  many  obstructions  in  the  navigation  of  Hudson's 
Strait,  it  was  the  2d  of  August  before  the  expedition  reached  uW 
eastern  extremity  of  the  channel  formed  between  Southampton 
Island  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  the  coast  of  America;  and 
which  Captain  Parry  was  willing  to  suppose  might  be  the  #ame 
channel  or  strait  that  Captain  Middleton,  in  the  year  174$>  fox 
want  of  a  better  name,  or,  as  has  always  been  thought,  as  ait  .ex* 
cuse  for  not  attempting  its  navigation,  called  the  frozen  Strait* 
It  abounded  at  least  sufficiently  with  ice  of  every  form,  moved 
and  wheeled  about  by  tides  aud  currents,  to  warrant  the  name ; 
but  the  ice  was  evidently  adventitious,  and  not  the  produce  of 
the  strait.  As  the  impugners  of  Captain  Middleton'*  honesty  had 
assarted,  partly  on  the  evidence  of  his  own  officers,  and  partly  en 
the  belief  that  he  bad  been  bribed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company/ 
(then  extremely  jealous  of  any  interference  with  their  chartered 
rights,)  that  the  '  Frozen  Strait  was  all  a  chimera/  it  will  easily  be 
supposed  that  Captain  Parry,  when  at  the  eastern  end  of  this  strait* 
felt  no  little  difficulty  in  deciding  between  '  the  ocular  evidence  of 
Captain  Middleton,  and  the  speculative  reasoning  of  Mr.  Dobbs  ;* 
a«,  in  the  event  of  the  former  being  right,  the  distance  he  had  to- 
wn by  this  strait  to  Repulse  Bay  waa  about  fifty  leagues ;  wherea* 
if,  as  the  latter  asserted,  such  a  strait  had  no  existence,  he  must  be 
tmder  the  necessity  of  pursuing  a  route  round  the  south  end  of 
Southampton  Island,  a  distance  of  170,  and  perhaps  of  90Q# 
leagues.  'After  the  most  anxious  consideration,'  says  Captain 
Parry, «  of  all  this  contradictory  evidence,  I  came  to  the  resolution 
of  attempting  the  direct  passage  of  the  Frozen  Strait;  though,  I 
confess,  not  without  some  apprehension  of  the  risk  I  was  incurring 
and  of  the  serious  loss  of  time  which,  in  case  of  failure  either  from 
the  non-existence  of  the  strait  or  from  the  insuperable  obstacles 
which  its  name  implies,  would  thus  be  inevitably  occasioned  to  the 
expedition.' 

,   The  result  proved  that  his  decision  was  right ;  and  having  once 
made  it,  every  exertion  was  used  to  push  through  the  strait.     In 
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tfatetr  slow  progress  upwards,  and  after  much  interruption,  from 
floes  and  hammocks  and  packs  of  ice,  it  was  found  that  they  bad 
passed  through  an  opening  into  what  was  afterwards  discovered  to 
be  *  one  of  the  most -secure  and  extensive  harbours  in  the  whole 
world/  It  was  an  inland  basin  of  water,  ten  miles  in  length,  add 
half  as-  much  in  width,  having  regular  soundings  and  good  anchor* 
age  in  every  part;  and  what  surprized  them. the  more  was,  thai 
scarcely  a  piece  of  ice  was  seen  in  any  direction.  '  This  magnifr* 
cent  bay/  says  Captain  Parry,  '  possessing  so  many  advantage* 
as  would  render  it  invaluable  in  a  more  temperate  climate*  the 
officers  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  '  Duke  of  York's  Bay,  in 
consequence  of  the  expedition  having  first  entered  it  on  the  btrMft* 
day  of  his  Royal  Highness/  It  is  situated  on  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Southampton  Island. 

In  passing  through  the  entrance  into  this  fine  bay,  it  was  hoped 
they  were  now  in  the  fair  way  for  that  part  of  the  continent  <*f 
America  where  their  discoveries  were  to  commence;  but,  on  pro* 
ceediag  westerly,  it  was  soon  found,  that  the  bay  on  that  side  was 
completely  shut  in  by  a  low  shore,  which,  it  was  concluded,  could 
he  no  other  than  the  '  low  shingley  beach,  like  Dungeness,'  of 
Captain  MidcUeton;  and  which  forms  the  eastern  shore  of  thj» 
Welcome,  viewed,  of  course,  by  him  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
that  of  our  present  voyagers,  as  he  was  sailing  up  that  channel  along 
the  coast  of  America. 

It  now  became  necessary,  without  further  loss  of  time,  to  retrace 
die  ground  they  bad  lost,  and,  by  repassing  the  entrance,  struggle 
once  more  against  the  floes  and  hummocks  of  ice,  in  the  Frozen 
Strait,  with  irregular  tides,  islets,  and  rocks,  equally  dangerous 
with  the  ice,  and  not  the  less  so  from  dark  foggy  weather :  this  sort 
of  navigation  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  till  the  21st  August, 
when  the  setting  of  the  tide,  with  a  swell  from  the  southward, 
seemed  to  intimate,  as  the  case  proved  to  be,  that  they  had  paised 
the  Frozen  Strait,  and  had  then  the  Welcome  open  to  them  in  that 
direction.  It  was  thick  dirty  weather,  with  snow  falling  in.unusu-* 
ally  large  flakes,  the  sea  almost  clear  of  ice,  so  that  they  sailed  to 
the  westward  for  five  or  six  hours  entirely  by  the  lead;  when,  on 
its  suddenly  clearing  up,  they  found  themselves  almost  completely 
surrounded  by  land,  '  having  unconsciously  entered  Repulse  Bay, 
in  which/  says  Captain  Parry,  '  not  a  piece  of  ice  was  to  be  seen 
that  could  obstruct  us  in  its  thorough  examination.' 

Parties  were  now  landed  to  examine  the  country  on  every  side, 
and  to  collect  specimens  of  natural  history.  The  bay  was  found  to 
be  surrounded  by  land,  and  not  unlike  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
on  the  charts  from  Middle  ton's  account  of  it,  except  that  on  the 
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N.  W.  comer,  t  cove  rant  up  into  the  land)  which  cotrfd  not  be 
•em  from  that  officer's  anchoring  place*  The  latitude  observed  on 
shore  was  66P  dtf  58",  being  about  twenty  miles  less  northerly  than 
that  assigned  to  it  by  MickUeton,  owing,  probably,  as  Captain 
Parry  suggests,  to  the  imperfection  of  has  instruments;  combined 
with  the  uncertainty  of  terrestrial  refraction  among  ioeaad-anow. 
Their  chronometers  for  the  longitude  gate  86^  30'  «0",  dip  of  the 
needle  88°  7' 28",  and  the  variation  4B°3fc'57"  westerly.  The 
compasses,  from  the  time  they  made  Southampton  Island,  became 
sluggish,  so  that  even  those  of  Captain  Kater,  which  unite  lightness, 
sensibility,  and  accuracy,  required  tapping  with  the  hand  to  assist 
them  in  traversing.  In  one  or  two  particular  situations  farther  to 
the  northward,  tapping  with  the  hand  had  no  effect.  These  situa- 
tions are  marked  on  the  chart, '  being  satisfied/  says  Captain  Parry* 
1  that  some  extraordinary  local  attraction  was  influencing  the 
needles.'  We  have  our  doubts  of  the  superior  power  of  any  stash 
local  and  extraneous  influence  over  the  needle,  when  closely  awv 
rounded  by  iron ;  and  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  ty 
a  recent  discovery  which  bids  fair  to  prove  of  arent  importance  to 
the  interests  of  navigation,  it  is  simply  this :  place  the  centre  of  a 
entail- circular  iron  plate  in  the  line  of  no  attraction  (of  the  ship'* 
iron),  and  at  a  proper  distance  behind  and  belovb  the  pivot  of  the 
compass  needle,  (which  must  be  ascertained  and  fixed  previously  to 
tfie  ship's  leaving  her  port,)  and  the  needle  will  not  only  remain  active 
and  vigorou*  in  the  polar  regions,  but  will  continue  to  point  to  the 
correct  magnetic  meridian,  uninfluenced  by  the  attraction  of  the 
ship's  iron  (usually  called  deviation)  in  every  part  of  the  world  $  at 
least,  this  effect  has  been  experimentally  proved  from  the  <5 1  st  degree 
of  southern,  to  the  8 1st  degree  of  northern  latitude.*  Our  old  navi- 
gators supposed  the  sluggishness  of  the  needle  to  be  owing  to  cold, 
instead  of  the  dip  or  inclination  getting  the  better  of  die  directive 
power ;  and  some  of  them  assure  us  that,  on  carrying  the  com- 
passes down  to  the  cabin  fire,  they  regained  their  activity;  not 
once  suspecting  that  the  grate  and  fire-irons  restored  the  directive 
power,  and  not  the  heat. 

•  This  discovery  is  doe  to  Mr.  Peter  Barlow,  of  the  Roval  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  and  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Lieutenant 
Foster,  in  various  ports  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  northward  of  Spitsbergen.  A  table 
fisr  the  placing  of  the  centte  of  the  plate  In  its  proper  position,-  aocordm^to  the  quau* 
titles  of  deviation,  or  the  ship's  attraction  in  every  position  of  tier  head,  is  preparing  hy 
Mr.  Barlow.  If  any  one  should  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  simple  contrivance,  he  has 
only  to  turn  the  ship  round  tcith  and  vitkout  the  iron  plate,  and  in  one  case  he  wtll  find 
bo  deviation ;  in  the  other,  whatever  amount  the  ship  may  give.  Tbe  theory  of  the 
plate  neutralising  the  ship's  deviation  is  obvious  enough ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account 
for  the  prevention  of  the  ueedle's  sluggishness,  nor  do  we  believe  it  was  once  imagined, 
even  by  the  discoverer,  that  such  an  effect  would  have  been  produced. 

Though 
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Though  MMdktoo  Was  not,  perhaps,  the  officer  best  qasfifitri 
/or  conducting  a  voyage  of  discovery,  yet  it  is  evident,  from  Cap- 
tain Parry's  examination  of  the  ground  previously  occupied  by.  him, 
that  justice  has  not  been  done  to  bis  memory ;  which,  however,  the 
following  testimony  ought  to  rescue  from  further  obloquy. 

4  From  our  place  of  observation  on  shore  we  had  a  distinct  view  of 
Capfe  Hope,  which  is  high  and  bluff,  as  well  as  of  the  land  to  the  east- 
ward of  it,  running  towards  Beach  Point,  which  becomes  lower,  as 
described  by  Captain  Middleton;  Indeed  the  whole  account  he  has* 
given  of  this  bay,  with  the  exception  of  it*  geographical  position;  is  hi 
general  very  accurate,  particularly  in  ihe  appearance  qf  the  lands* 
their  relative  situation,  and  in  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  soundings 
With  respect  to  the  Frozen  Strait,  through  which  we  passed,  with  lew 
difficulty  than  usual  in  the  navigation  of  those  seas, — thus,  for  the  first 
time,  determining  by  actual  examination  the  insularity  of  that  portion 
of  land  which  by  anticipation  has  long  been  called  Southampton 
island, — there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  account  Middleton  has 
given  of  its  appearance,  as  seen  from  Cape  Frigid,  is  in  the  main  a 
faithful  one.  In  that  view  it  wonld  seem  to  be  "  almost  full  of  long 
small  islands  ;*'  nor  is  there  any  improbability  of  its  having  been,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  covered  with  ice,  which  might  appear  to  be  "fast  to 
both  shores,"  presenting  to  a  person  so  situated  a -hopeless  prospect  of 
penetrating  through  it  to  the  northward.  Above  ail,  the  accuracy  of 
Captain  Middleton  is  manifest  upon  the  point  most  strenuously  argued 
against  him  by  Mr.  Dobbs  ;  for  our  subsequent  experience  has  not  left 
the  smallest  doubt  of  Repulse  Bay  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Wel- 
come being  filled  by  a  rapid  tide  flowing  into  it  from  the  eastward 
through  the  Frozen  Strait/ — p.  54. 

•  Having  now  got  fairly  hold  of  the  American  continent,  the  main 
object  of  the  voyage  may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  on  the 
S 2d  August,  1821,  just  under  tlje  Arctic  circle ;  a  period  at  which, 
we  may  observe,  the  expedition  might,  with  all  imaginable  ease, 
have  been  as  far  advanced  as  the  Copper  Mine  river,  on  the  suppos- 
ition of  a  passage  existing  through  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  and  that 
its  route  had  been  up  Davis's,  instead  of  Hudson's,  Strait.  The 
obstructions  and  difficulties  to  be  encountered  were,  however,  on 
the  setting  out  of  the  expedition,  as  little  known  as  the  geography 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  America,  along  the  line  of  which  Cap- 
tain Parry  was  directed  to  keep  in  proceeding  to  the  northward, 
«nd  to  examine  every  bend  or  inlet  which  might  appear  likely  to 
afford  a  practicable  passage  to  the  westward.  In  fulfilling  this  part 
of  his  instructions,  we  may  venture  to  say  that,  since  the  voyage  of 
'Vancouver  afong  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  never  was  a 
line  of  unknown*  'coast  explored  with  more  indefatigable  2eal  and 
perseverance,  or  with  more  minuteness,  under  the  most  appalling 

difficulties, 
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difficulties,  than  that  which,  extend  from  Repulse  B»Ny  W  a  Wft&h- 
easfemdUqctiojvto  the  poipt  where  it  again  turns  to  the  north wata, 
km  b*e»  exaimnad  by  Parry,  Lyon,  and  the  other, officer*  of  the 
two  shapa  somatomes  in  the  ships  themselves,  and,  >v^m  these 
could  no  longer  with  safety  advance  farther,  in  theu%  tjcwtfV  fyi* 
several  successive  days  and  nights,  in  ,the  meet  iuclemeot  weedier,*) 


wnuic  irauic  ui  uic  ouip. 

We  doubt  if  the  annals  of  navigation  furii 
culties  to  be  grappled  with,  and  dangers 
continued,  as  occurred  from  the  first  entranc 
till  finally  getting  out  of  it.  Nor  was  this  all 
had  hitherto  been,  they  had  the  mortification] 
to  be  driven  back  to  the  same  spot  whe>i 
jnonth  before.  Nothing  could  be  more  di 
vanced  period  of  the  short  season  of  navigt 
the  least  abate  tbeir  exertions.  Captain  1 
mortifying  circumstance.  « .    , ,    .,  v   , 

'  The  wind  drawing  round  to  the  northward  and  westward^*  the 
morning  of  the  2d,  increased  to  a  fresh  gale,  which  contlnded'to  bldW 
-during  the  night ;  notwithstanding  which,  1  was  m  hopes  that  th&fa£> 
jnense  si ee  of  the  floe  to  which  the  ships  were  attached  wooftt'  hmk 
enabled  us  to  retain  our  station  tolerably.  It  was  mortifying  tfetorerffcre 
to  find,  on  the  morning,  of  the  3d,  that  we  had  drifted  mtte' than?  filter 
remember  to  have  done  before,  in  the  same  time,  unclei*  a^rcirmiai* 
stances.  It  was.  remarkable  also  limt  we  had  not  qeeojaet  ft$pftlfjr  to 
leeward,  but  past  Baffin  Island  towards  ^he  two  recpaxjc^l^  ^(l^p 
Southampton  Island,  from  which  we\yereat  o^onjio^j^yrfi^a^^e^a 

'or 


<,  i 
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pr  eight  leagues  distant.  Thus,  after  a-  laborious  Investigation  wMd? 
occupied  one  month,  we  had,  by  a  conctrrrence  of  unavoidable  drfctfti** 
stances,  returned  fo  nearly  the  same  spot  as  that  on  wMth  ire  had^Mtaft 
on  the  6th  of  August,  To  consider  what  might  have  been  enVctecfih  YM 
interval,  which  included  the  very  best  part  of  the  navigable  reason,  -had 
we  been  previously  aware  of  the  position  and  extent  of  the  American 
continent  about  this  meridian,  is  in  itself  certainly  unavailing  \  but  ii 
nay  serve  to  shew  the  value  of  even  the  smallest  geographical  infor- 
mation in  seas  where  not  an  hour  must  be  thrown  away,  or  unprofitably 
employed.  Nor  could  we  help  fancying  at  this  period  of  the  voyage* 
that,  bad  Bylot,  Fox,  and*  Middleton,  by  their  joint  exertions,  suc- 
ceeded in  satisfactorily  determining  thus  far  the  extent  of  the  conti- 
nental land,  the  time  which  we  had  lately  occupied  in  this  marine* 
might  have  been  more  advantageously  emptoyed  in  rounding;  by  a 
more  direct  route,  the  north-eastern  point  of  America,  and  evetr  iA 
pursuing  our  way  along  its  northern  shores/ — p.  78.  '■* 

From  the  6th  September  to  the  end  of  that  month,  the  whole  $ 
the  time  was  employed  in  examining  several  deep  inlets  into  thq 
continent,  and  ascertaining  the  continuity  of  land  rouud  each  of 
them;  in  which  arduous  service  Captain  Parry  does  not  appear  to 
have  spared  himself,  being'  out  on  one  occasion  eight  days  and 
bights  in  the  boats,  and  nine  days  on  another.  These  large  inlets 
are  laid  down  on  the  charts  under  the  names  of  Lyon's  Inlet,  Hbpp-^ 
her's  Inlet,  Gore  Bay,  Ross'  Bay,  besides  a  number  of  coves  and 
creeks*  all  of  which  were  minutely  examined  to  their  respective 
terminations,  so  that  the  extent  of  coast  newly  discovered  and.  ex- 
plored, appears  to  amount  to  more  than  two  hundred  leagues.  ' 

On  the  1st  October,  just  as  they  had  completed  the  examina- 
tion of  the  several  inlets  of  the  continent,  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  winter  setting  in  were  but  too  apparent.  •  *     • 

•  The  thermometer  had.  for  several  days  past  permanently  fallen  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  20°  at  night;  which 
change,  together  with  the  altered  appearance  of  the  land,  and  the* 
rapid  formation  of  young  ice  near  the  shores,  gave  pretty  evident  no- 
tice  of  the  approach  of  winter.  The  commencement  of  this  dreary 
season  in  these  regions,  may,  indeed,  be  fairly  dated  from  the  tiste 
when  the  earth  no  longer  receives  and  radiates  beat  enough  to  melt  the 
snow  which  (alls  upou  it.  When  the  land  is  once  covered  with  this 
substance,  so  little  calculated  to  favour  the  absorption  of  heat,  the 
frigorific  process  seems  to  be  carried  on  with  increased  vigour,  defining 
very  clearly  the  change  from  summer  to  winter,  with  little  or  no  intern 
mediate  interval  to  which  the  name  of  autumn  can  be  distinctly  as- 
signed.'— p.  J 12,  113.  ' 

On  the  8th  October  the  thermometer  stood  at  zero,  and  the  sea 
was  covered  with  *  young  ice/  The  nature  and  effects  of  this  very 
teasing  substance  are  thus  graphically  described  by  Captain  Parry. 
.  *  The  formation  of  young  ice  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  is  the  cir- 

vol.  xxx.  no.  mx.  q  cumstance 
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&K^l1fem&y;  lh*X  hope  had  fcf  not  <W\f  &*»<**?  bwfcft 
Mlyiid  3ri  thfe  cam  of  it,  Whife  glooto  tod  dt^^i^lh^rflWrtH 

-T3ifci  WTCG >. therefore;  of  tmuseftejit  to,  thfe  pc$j>|<£  C^$ft 
^«JW  reneW  WP3e.Uic^gal,eiterUiiaaiQnU/roa^  wftcjt  ftej  ^ 

•id  RPj»J<irg*r  #ii^Aipr#j»mino4iou9  s^J^^inje  tb^.^t^^iv 
idipkoaed  in  >bs  ;deaow*io*v  aed,  what;  was  p£  ^nfeiimpxartaife*, 

y>b  aifewrhottr»Mfter»lighdqgri% 

re  which  wet-  fimnaVso  ■— jljiiffe 

stream  6f  fcif  on  the  Idw4P<fe6t 

: ;  that  in  the  Cabiria  n&r*«4lW» 

the' flue,  in  Captain  Parr^sfcijbft, 

,  from  6i°  to  7^°,  when  the' mean 

was  about   zero ;  ,t,his  &$u£gjl 

I  ship,  ajid  kept  her. perfectly  4f%> 

*sjq;  >pd  on  others, ^/MriM^^- 

a  school  ,was  .eatablisbed^iattofifc 

boose  to^awail 

y,  who  visited 

rienced  fettiitfgfc 

ing  sight;'  antf 

of  the  shipW  t6 

ible.'     In  thesi 

ie,  the  shortest 

mt  any  of  that 

$ort  of  era  in 

Gaptw  Pattys 

ere  gte*tly  it* 

n  the  ice  «t  ft* 

lay  '  wh*t'*kn 

fbns,  dtMfeYting 

rcise  tifeceafary 

:  ah}  synftptottta 

neirtsv'antl  vfltft 
Ale  ttnexp&Mt 
all  uwge  people 
^o  w>nl  oatttb 
vh6,  dn  cdftrittg 
peace-'Oflfofirtg, 
Iris  womtti  \*ore 
attenfttdn  ^flw 
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party :  on  observing  thts^ '  they  began^  says  our  ^1?°^  \  *ft  lW}f 
-inter  ailoYttfchmcnt  and  consternation,  to  strip,  though  tbe/^irn^o4- ' 
♦Meter*  Stood  'at  23*  below  xero/  Ail  apprehension  on  jtfc^  spore, 
l\6weyer,  was  soon  relieved  by  finding  that  they  were  cqrufor|.pp)y 
clbthed  in  a  double  suit  of  deer-skin.  Our  voyagers  apfjqqajff^ftp 
jtHteni  tp  their  huts  on  shore,  which  are  thus  descrjpeo).,  m  ,,,..,,-  i* 
•  ' \  Wne'n  it  is  remembered  that  these  habitations  were  fully  w  Wff  ijght 
W^lie  ships,  and  how  many  eyes  were  continually  on  the  look  out  ajyoug 
.ui  for  any  thing  that  could  afford  variety  or  interest  in  our  present  situa- 
tion, our  surprise  may  in  some  degree  be  imagined  at  finding  an;  esta- 
blishment of  five  huts,  with  canoes,  sledges,  dogs,  and  above  sixty  men, 
fwrttmm,  and  children,  as.  regularly,  and,  to  all  appearance^  as  perma- 
nently fixed,  as  if  they  had  occupied  the  same  spot  for  tire  whole  winter. 
If  the  first  view  of  the  exterior  of  this  little  village  wtw  such  W  16 
'create  astonish  rneot,  that  feeling  was  in  no  small  degree  'heightened,** 
accepting  the  invitation  soon  given  us,  lb  enter  these*  extraordinary 
houses,  in  the  construction  of  which  we  observed  thai  not  a  si ngl*  ma* 
^etfal  was  used  but  snow  and  ice-  After  creeping  through  two  low 
passages,  haying  each  its  arched  door-way,  we  came  to  a  small  circtyr 
Jar  apartment  of  which  the  roof  was  a  perfect  arched  dome.  From 
this  three  door- ways,  also  arched  and  of  larger  dimensions  than  tne 
outer  ones,  led  into  as  many  inhabited  apartments,  one  on  each  pule, 
.and  the  other  facing  us  as  we  entered.  The  interior  of  these  presented 
a  scene  no  less  novel  than  interesting.  The  women  were  seated  on  tlje 
beds  at  the  sides  of  the  huts,  each  having  her  little  fireplace,  ot 
lamp,  with  all  her  domestic  utensils  about  her;  the  children  crept  be* 
hind  their  mothers,  and  the  dogs,  except  the  female  ones,  whkh  were 
indulged  with  a  part  of  the  beds,  slunk  out  pn&  us  in  dismay:  The 
construction  of  this  inhabited  part  of  the  huts  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Outer  apartment,  being  a  dome  formed  by  separate  blocks  of  snow,  mid 
with  great  regularity  and  no  small  art,  each  being  cut  into  tm?  shape 
requisite  to  form  a  substantial  arch,  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high  in 
the  centre,  and  having  no  support  whatever  but  what  this  principle  of 
Mhli'ag  Supplied.  I  shall  not  here  further  describe  the  peculiarities 
of  these  curious  edifices,  remarking  only  that  a  cheerful  and  sufficient 
light  was  admitted  to  them  by  a  circular  window  of  ice, "neatly  fitted 
into  the  roof  of  each  apartment.'— p.  106. 

An  acquaintance  with  these  people,  of  li 
IKtptfw  from  first  to  last,  left  on  the  wl 
pression  on  the  minds  of  our  voyagers,  w 
jvituessed  many  valuable  and  amiable  quali 
pi  an  opposite  character.  The  concluding 
Jerestiog  and  well-digested  account  of  the  f 
position,  the  resources,  together*  with  m 
character,  and  the  state  *>f  society  among 
wJjouj  fate  lias  thrown  into  this  dark  and 

Id,  amidst  eternal  ice  and  snow.    They 

*hat 
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ytttl?  lo^^'^i  satire  itrait1  Burbpeans  m  $en1 
bW*ari  .v^ra^e;abc*ut  five  feet  Jive  inches,  and  t 
tlifcir*  knees  large,  legs  straight,  bands,  and  lee 
thelf' flesh  loose  aikl  without  firmness;  faces  r 
smalli  black  and  narrow,  obliquely  set  in  the  h< 
Tartars  and  Chinese ;  nose  sunk  within  the  cl 
HMrtrh  flattened ;  teeth  short,  thick,  close,  whiti 
Worn  by  chewing  seal-skins  to  make  them  flex 
complexion  clear  and  transparent,  and  of  a 
black  hair,  which  the  women  throw  loose  whei 
ill,  qnd  cut  off,  if. they:  die*    llieir  dresses  of  d 
resemble  ,thpae  of.  the .iPwaiou  Cliinese  or  Tartars,  wMb  thejesoefK 
^m  of,  the  women's  boets,  which  are.  used  as  pockets  and  are  Jorge 
enough  t<>  ImhIcI  *  ..child;  those  of  seal-skin  are  water-tight ;  and  oIL 
{be  seam*  weh1  aud  beautifully  worked;  on  the  whole  they  at*' 
warmly  and  comfortably  clothed.    Their  bodies  are  almost  uni- 
versally tattooed.    Their  pots,  culinary  utensils  and   lamps  are 
made  of  the  lapis  ollaris;  their  canoes  and  sledges,  spears,  bo w« 
and  arrows,  of  drift-wood ;  the  points,  barbs,  cutting  instruments, 
Sic.  of  stone,  bone  or  iron :  they  have  cups  of  the  horn  of  the 
musk  ox,  and  other  vessels  and  baskets  of  skin.    They  sleep  on 
skins  laid  upon  birch-twigs,  andromeda,  and  other  stunted  shrubs, 
placed  upon  bedsteads  of  snow.     Fire  is  kindled  by  two  pieces*  of 
pyrites  whose  sparks  are  struck  into  fine  dried  moss;  the  wicks  of 
their  lamps  are  also  of  moss,  and  the  beat  from  them  is  sufficient 
to  boil  such  part  of  their  provisions  as  they  are  not  disposed  to 
eat  raw. 

It  would  be  idle  to  expect  any  very  high  or  refined  notions  .of 
morality  among  a  half-civilized  horde;  but  the  whole  of  their, 
conduct,  whether  towards  each  other  or  to  the  strangers,  appeared 
to  be  regulated  by  feelings  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  did. 

»L^m.    *»■•«*.»»    ,nvA#]«+  rllicft       ■■•Kar*l«     «u      an       imliiAPonl    umo    nm«%m«v«#    «.«. 
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•*#  %We  frbttVihtf  moment  hd  bcfcettfe*  uhable^a*si*tiu»peo- 
curing  food.   Yet  they  contrive  to  shed  tears  and  tor  how)timtclb~ 
ftftfbusjy  *fc  the1  death  of  those  whom  they  wholly  neglected  when 
ameVatltt  leave  to*  be  devoured  by  dogs  and  wolves  when  dead;  * 
v  The  Womeri  have  mnch  more  influence  and  are  enow  veapeoted 
than  generally  happen*  in  half-civilized 
subjected  to  that  degree  of  labour  and 
prevails  in  them;  their  duties  being  ge 
»e*lic  concerns,  preparing  skins,  making 
cooling  and  taking  care  of  their  children, 
Jtjpof  thtee  and  sometimes  four  years.  At 
ebavecter,  and  which  indeed  was  equally  o 
wks>  that  of  selfishness  and  ingratitude; 

lavage  life,  ferocious  cruelty,  •  resentasmft'  and 

b  nearly  in  their  domestic  relations,  the  coft- 
,  be  still  more  in  their  favotir.  It  is  here  as  a 
&nd  and  the  father  of  a  family,  promoting  within 
the  benefit  of  that  community  in  which  Provi- 
that  the  moral  character  of  a  savage  is  truly  to 
:an  turn  without  horror,  from  the  Esquimaux 
a  day  of  honest  labour  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
It  but,  to  the  self-willed  and  vindictive  Indian, 
dagger  into  the  bosom  of  the  helpless'  wossan, 
cherish  and  protect !'— p.  536, 
r  domestic  animals  than  their  dogs,  whicjj  are 
by  the  women,  but  treated  with  harsbuesspby 
jy  could  scarcely  exist  at  all  without  jthem. 
reatures  will  draw  half  a  ton  at  the  fate,  of 
eaten  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  proceed  with  ease  fifty  or  sixty 
mile*  a  day;  yet  they  appear  to  get  very  little  food ±  and  when  pn 


row: 
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1fcW»r^rtbrthom  Meed  ikfa  afa*y*  eU^.a^ftfst  Q^ajfav 
^•^rmoBB^juantity  of  animal  /qocL  (they  fi^ye  npotl^er)^ 

cfevourtlft  tinie,ifl,almQ6V  incredible.     ,  , ,  .  . ,  j    tlJ'oof  oM.Jlia 
<i3:MtfoJc*rtain  indeed,  that  the  <fi«iDUty  of  meat  which  JteyjpmifttBil 

betweah  the  fat  of  October  .and  the  lst<€if  ApriJ*  wae  wftfl^o^ta^fe 
nltfrji^H*ta*4**»bte  tfee»^ppulatio»  of  working  .pep^7whjfl  pere 

^i We* of  providing  fpr,  ajujurct  Ojay :  tyttyo 
four  or  five  pounds,  at  a  sitting,,  amf  at 
a  day,  and  who  never  bestow  a  t bought  cm 
the  view  to  provide  for  it  by  economy,  tft&e 
ich  could  secure  tbem  from  occasional*  icafr- 
le  that  the  alternate  feasting  and  festftafrtn 
^providence  of  these  people  soxansaandy  sjsfc* 
asioned  many  of  the  complaint*  ihat«nraed 
ladon  this  account  we  hardly  toiew  woe  the* 
to  rejoice  or  mot  at  the  general  success  of  <jhejr  fcbejpy,,    GerflBio,^  is, 
that  on  a  particular  occasion  of  great  plenty,  one  or  two  individuals 
were  seen  lying  in  the  huts  so  distended  by  the  quantity  of  me^u;  (hey 
t  tad  eaten^  that  they  were  unable  to  move,  and  were  suffering  consider- 
able pain  arising  solely  from  this  cause.     Indeed  it  is  difficult  to,  assign 
anypther  probable  reason  for  the  lamentable  proportion  of  deaths  tHat 
took  place  during  our  stay  at  lgloolik,  while,  during  a  season  of  nearly 
epjual  severity,  and  of  much  greater  privation  as  to  food,  at  Winter 
Island  not  a  single  death  occurred.%-pp.  £12,  413. 

•  it'  was  about  die  time  of  change  from  winter  to  summer,  or 
spvirrg  if  it  may  so  be  called,  that  the  kindness  and  humanity  of 
onr  voyagers  were  mostly  called  upon  for  the  relief  of  their  misery* 
The  seals  then  become  more  wild,  the  walrus  quits  the  ice,  and 
the  rein  deer  and  other  migratory  animals  have  not  yet  arrived* 
Tmis,  in  the  month  of  April,  e  great  part  of  the  poptrhrtion  of 
Wftrter  bland  were  compelled  to  migrate  to  some  otfrerplacefa 
settrth  df  food.  ^Fhe  change  of  scene  in  their  once  happy  village, 
artfhhore  especially  in  their  clean  and  comfortable  snow  huts  white 
new,  is-  thus  described  by  Captain  Parry. 

'  0>ri  going  out  to  the  village,  we  found  one-half  of  the  people  bad 

emitted  their  late  habitations,  taking  with  them  every  article  of  tbeir 

property,  and  had  gone  c.ver  thti  ice,  we  knew  not  where,  in  quest  of 

more  abundant  food.    The  wretched  appearance  which  the  interior  of 

Hfe4futs*now  presented  baffles  all  description.     Ih  each  of  the  larger 

AfAtamtt  of  the  apartments  were  either  wholly  or  in  part  deserted, 

i  composed  the  beds  and  fire  places  having  been 

i  irticle  might  be  left  behind.     Even  the  bare  walls, 

jr  was  scarcely  perceptible  for  lamp-black,  blobd. 

i  not  left  perfect,  large  holes  having  been  made  in 

or  the  convenience  of  handing  out  the  goods  and 

t  of  a  deserted  habitation  is  at  all  times  calculated 

d  a  sensation  6f*dreariness  arid  desolation,  etpecititly 

t'4  whra 
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wtotfw<B,&a*e  lately  seen,*  tilled,  with  jclujerfal  inhabitants ;  iipt  liie 
feeling  fe  j$ven  heigbttfttedfathec  thati  diminished  when  a  small  portion 
of^these;  inhabitants  remain  behind  to  endure  the  wretchedness  which 
sucsh  4  sortie  exhibits.  This  *was  now  the  cose1  at  the  village  where/  - 
thcwghnthc  remaining  tenants  of«ech  hat  had  combined  to  oeca^ew 
ofikfi  apartments,  a  great  part  of  the  bed-places  wwreititt  bare  ami 
the  wind  and  drift  blowing  in  through  the  holes  which  they  fcad  **»•■• 
yet  taken  the  trouble  to  stop  up;  The  old  man  Hikkeiera  and  h«  wife 
o^u^ieda  hut  by  themselves,  without  any  lamp  or  a  single  ounce  of 
me&f  ^belonging  to*  them  ;  white  three  small  skins,  oh  which  the  former 
w*s%ihg,  were  ati  that  they  possessed  m  the  way  of  blankets.  Upon* 
the  whole,  I  never  beheld  a  more  miserable  spectacle,  arrtf  ft  sfeefftfetf  rt 
charity  to  fcope  that  a  violent  and  constant  tough  with  which*  the  did 
man  was  afflicted  would  speedily  combine  with  his  age  and  ih&rmitfes 
to  release  bun  from  his  present  sufferings.  -  Yet  in  the  midst  of  «Jt  thfe' 
he- was  even  cheerful,  nor  was  there  a  gloomy  countenance  j|o  >be  seen*  « 
at  tfee  village/—  pp.  201,  203.  >.. 

The  Eskimaux,  however,  appear  to  exhibit  a  grange  fixture  of 
intellect  and  dulness,  of  cunning  and  simplicity,  of  jhgenuity  and1' 
stupidity:  few  of  them  could  count  beyond  five,  and  not  one  of  ' 
them  beyond  ten,  nor  could  any  of  them  speak  a  dozen  words  of 
English  after  a  constant  intercourse  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
months ;  yet  many  of  them  could  imitate  the  manners  and  actions 
of  the  strangers,  and  were,  on  the  whole,  excellent  mimics*  ■  One 
woman  in. particular,  of  the  name  of  lUgliuk,  very  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  our  voyagers  by  the  various  traits  of  that  su- 
periority of  understanding  for  which,  it  was  found,  she  was  re- 
markably distinguished,  and  held  in  esteem  even  by  her  own  coun- 
trymen. She  had  a  great  fondness  for  singing,  possessed  a , soft 
voice  and  an  excellent  ear;  but,  like  another  great  singer,, who 
figured  io  a  very  different  society,  *  there  was  scarcely  any  .fjtppr 
-una  her  when  she  bad  once  begun ;'  she  would  listen*  however* 
or.  hours  together  to  the  tunes  played  on  the  organ*  Sheseoined 
to  be  aware  of  her  own  superiority,  and  betrayed  on  several  occa- 
sions a  conscious  pride  of  it.  The  following  passage  is  illustra- 
tive of  this  trait  in  her  character : —  '  .       " 


Fc 


manner 
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NarfaWeit  FsMtogt-rtRarry'*  $#ond  Fvyage*         £49 

roam^f -pfeqidkt  to/keisdlft  teokhoid  of  hit.  arm  to  engage  hls^Uemiot** 
and  then,  looking  him  stedfastly  ia  the  fare,  accused  him  of  not  feaving 
faithfully  executed  her  com  mission  to  me.  The  mistake  wa*  thws  in- 
stantly' explained,  and  I  thanked  IKgliuk  for  her  canoe ;  hot  it  is> 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  quiet,  yet  proud,  satisfactidn  thV 
played  m»he»' countenance,  at  having  >  thus  cleared  herself  from  the 
miparatto*  of -a  breath  of  promise.'— p.  180;  ».•/•. 

ce  of  this  extraordinary  woman  was 

i  the  readiness  with  which  she  was 

inner  of  laying  down,  on  paper,  die 

art  of  the  coast  of  America  she  was 

hbouring  islands,  so  as  to  construct  ji 

difficult  to  make  ner  comprehend 

Captain  Parry  had  cRscovered  thatlbe 

EsJanaauJx  were  already  acquainted  with  the  four  cardinal  points  of 

the  compass,  for  which  they  have  appropriate  names, '  he  drew 

them  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  together  with  that  portion  df  the  coast 

juit  discovered,  which  was  opposite  to  Winter  Island  where  they 

then  were*  and  of  course  well  known  to  her.    Having  done' this, 

he!say*~- 

*  We  desired  her  to  complete  the  rest,  and  to  do  it  miJtkee  (smaTl^ 
when,,  with  a  countenance  of  the  most  grave  attention  and  peculiar* 
intelligence*  she  drew  the  coast  of  the  continent  beyond  her  own  coun- 
try* as  lying  nearly  north  from  Winter  Island.    The  most  important 
part  still  remained,  and  it  would  have  amused  an  unconcerned  looker- 
on  to  have  observed  the  anxiety  and  suspense  depicted  on  the  counte- 
nances of  our  part  of  the  group,  till  this. was  accomplished*  for  never 
were  the  tracings  of  a  pencil  watched  with  more  eager  solicitude.    Qu* 
surprise  and  satisfaction  may  therefore,  in  some  degree,  be  imaging 
when,  without  taking  it  from  the  paper,  Iligliuk  brought  the  continental 
coast  short  round  to  the  westward,  and  afterwards  to  the  S.  S.  WL  so 
as  to  come  within  three  or  four  days'  journey  of  Repulse  Bay.    The 
country  thus  situated  upon  the  shores  of  the  Western  or  Polar  Sea  is 
called  Akkoolte,  and  is  inhabited  by  numerous  Esquimaux  ;  and  half- 
*  lepube  Bay  Iligliuk  drew  a  lake  of  const- 
earns  running  from  it  to  the  sea  on  each 
pmen  are  annually  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
\  there  large  fish  of  the  salmon  kind,  while 
lance  of  rein-deer*    To  the  westward  ol ' 
see  from  the  hills,  which  she  described, as 
Istiriguished  but  one  wide-extended  sea. 
ether  Iligliuk  would  interfere  with.  Wagec 
I  requested  her  to  continue  the  coast-line 
?,  when  she  immediately  dropped  the  pen- 
re  about  it/— pp.  197»  198. 

Captain  Parry  now  recollected  that,  when  at  the  head  of  Lyon 
Inlet,  he  had  observed,  from  a  high  bill,  a  brightness  id  the  western 

sky, 
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Ay>tTeseihb4ing  the  ite»Miitk,  and'  noticed  it  to  Mr.  Fort  ;*  ind  that 
the*  gentleman,  together  with  Mr.  fiuahnan,  on  ascending  a  h'^ber 
fatal,  bad  seen  a  great  deal  of  water  to  the  W.N.W.,wiib  islands 
and  capejy  These  appearances,  at  the  time,  were  considered  to 
be  chwinfj  of  lakes,  common  to  this  part  of  America;  baty  w 
examining  Iligliuk's  chart,  Captain  Parry  had  not  a  dotthft  retsaau> 
iag  on  to  mind  thai  they  were,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
launch,  as  they  afterwards  discovered,  runs  down  behind  Repulse 
Bay,  and  probably  not  more  than  a  day's  journey  from  it*  The 
Eskimaox,  after  this,  in  stating  the  distance,  called  it  three  smiks; 
(sleeps)  but  the  length  of  their  sleeps  is  measured  by  time  and  not 
distance,  and  the  longest  of  them  is  generally  short.  The  party 
mat  left  Winter  Island  on  a  journey  to  the  northward  wenp  over- 
taken by  the  ships  in  one  day's  sailing,  at  a  spot  on  the  coast  which 
had  cost  them  forty  sleeps  to  reach.*  Y  ',''  '     "j 

.Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  intelligence  w^i^i 
was  thus  communicated  by  the  female  chart-maker,  and  which  thiey 
had  every  reason  implicitly  to  trust;  for,  as  that  part  which  oV 
scribed  the  coast  they  had  examined  was  perfectly  correct,  it  was 
bmt  fair  to  believe  the  rest  was  equally  so,  particularly  as  IKg- 
Irak  was  a  native  of  the  more  northern  parts.  Other  charts  were 
now  drawn  by  other  Eskimaux,  without  any  concert  with  one 
another;  and  it  is  surprizing  how  very  nearly  they  were  found 
to  agree.  And,  indeed*  from  this  time,  our  voyagers  received 
various  points  of  information  from  these  people,  and  particularly 
from  Ihgliak;  all  of  which  were  subsequently  confirmed  on  their 
progress  to  the  northward— such  as  the  nature  of  the  strait  com* 
muaicating  with  the  Polar  Sea;  the  numerous  brands;  the  wal- 
rnsses  and  other  animals,  which  they  would  meet  with.  Nor  were 
they  backward,  on  their  part,  in  endeavouring  to  instruct  these  in- 
teresting people;  some  of  whom,  and  particularly  Iligliuk/wfcre 
inquisitive  enough.  On  one  occasion,  Captain  Parry  found  this 
extraordinary  woman  observing  the  smith  welding  two  pieces  of 
-  iron, '  I  never,'  he  says, '  saw  her  express  so  much  astonishment  at 
any  thing  before.  Even  in  this,  her  superior  good,  sense  was  ob- 
servable; for  it  was  evident  that  the  utility  of  what  she  saw  going 
♦n  was  what  forced  itself  upon  her  mind;  *nd  she  watched  every 

9  On  turning  to  Smith  and  Moore's  account  of  tbeir  examination  of  the  Wager  River, 
about  ^e  middle  of  last  century,  we  perceive  tlurt  when  they  were  near  the  head  of 
taat  inlet,  they  observed  from  the  hills  what  they  considered  to  be  a  Charrt  of  likes  te 
Hm^mth^mt;  but  wbfch  were  noqtrestlorttfblv  the ifctf  and  wateYwfttoMtav  **•*«*• 
diataootacmsa  the  isthatp*  froei  thai  inlet  beiag  ant.  snore  tlisn,  and  proan^a^aw 

Middleton'i  ship  U  stilPraore  d&sive.  TrwT*'  sKTto  tfe^ortlma^Tla^  OSon 
ef  watfcr,  in  which  were  several  islands  and  high  rntnuttafhoB*  luMd  oa%otb<*Ma*'e»it, 
the  west  side  having  many  Wcaf  points  ana1  brotwa  law),',  which  /was-  Itt.faof  #» 
northern  coast  of  America.  - 

stroke 
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rtroteof  Aelasdmer  atf*  every  Matt  tf  lie  beitow*  *ith  €itnwfce 
ea^erhess^'  The  consequence,  hb'wever,  of  her  superior  upcbt* 
aladtfmg)  was/'jtfst  whit  might  have 'been  expecfced^tbat  4s# 
nb^agetfl,  by  their  admiration  and  constant  attention,  spoiled  hot; 
aiufr^ptaidiParty,  with  no  disposition  to  depreciate  her  character, 
dmatdoM  his  description  of  it: 

'  '^1  '*«  hdweVet*  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
edpernfr  understanding  of  this  extraordinary  women  became  mote  dud 
Htdte  developed,  her  head  {far  what  female  bead  is  indifferent  t»  pnistf) 


i 

j  sent  for  quite  as  an  interpreter; 

•ougb  her,-  and  she  thus  found  heiU 
self  rising  iwta  *  degree  of  consequence  to  which,  hut  for  us,  she  ooaM 
never  have  attained.,  Notwithstanding  a.  more  than  ordinary  sham  of 
good  scpae  on  her  part*  it  will  not  therefore  be  wondered  at  if.  she  be- 
came giddy  witb  her  exaltation,  assuming  certain  airs  which,  though 
infinite,  ly  diversified  in  their  operation  according  to  circumstances,  per* 
haps  uniyersally  attend  a  too  sudden  accession  of  good  fortune  in  every 
child  of  Adam  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  consequence  was 
that  Iligliuk  was  soon  spoiled  ;  considered  her  admission  into  the  ships 
and  most  of  the  cabins  no  longer  as  an  indulgence  but  a  right ;  ceased 
ft?  tef  urn  the  slightest  acknowledgment  for  any  kindness  or  presents ; 
became  listless  and  inattentive  iti  unravelling  the  meaning  of  our  ques- 
tfeefis,  and  ctereless'  whether  her  answers  conveyed  the  information  we 
desired*  In. short*  Iligliuk  in  February  and  Iligliuk  in  April  were  con- 
fessedly very  different  persons ;  and  it  was  at  last  amusing  to  recollect, 
^W&iflof,  vcfy.fW  to  persuade  one's  self,  that  t}ie  woman  who  .now 
S£t  4enii|jrely  in  a  chair  so  confidently  expecting  the  notice  of  those 
abound  her,  and  she  who  had  at  first  with  eager  and  wi|d  delight  assisted 
in  cutting  snow  for  the#biulding  of  a  but,  and  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  single  needle,  were  actually  one  and  the  same  individual.' — pp. 
*10999O<  ;  •-    . 

At  die  close  of  the  month  of  May  it  became  a  matter  of  general 
•baervatknvaiKl  of  course  of  general  regret,  how  few  symptoms 
of'  thriving  had  yet  appeared ; '  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  recol- 
lect that  MeHrille  Islarid  had,on  !the  same  day,  two  yeafs  before, 
advanced  lull  as  far  in  throwing  off  ffs  winter's  covering;  that  be- 
fore this  time,  at  the  latter  station,  they  had  experienced  several 
^oura  of  hard  rain,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  ice  around  Melville 

Island 
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seven  hawsers.    Captain  Lyon's  account  will  convey  a  good  idea 
of  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  was  placed : 

*  The  flood-tide  coming  down  loaded  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
quantity  of  ice  pressed  the  ship  very  much  between  six  and  seven 
A.M.,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  run  out  the  stream  cable,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hawsers  which  were  fast  to  the  land  -ice.    This  waisbarifclv 
accomplished  when  a- very  heavy  and  extensive  floe  took1  the  ship  on 
her  broadside  aad,  beuie  backed  by  another  large  body  of  icfe,k 'grada^ 
ally  lifted  ber  stern  as  if  ,byi  the  action  of  a  wedge*.  .The  weight  eV^ry* 
moment  increasing  obliged .  us  to  V&sr  On  the  hawsers,  whoseifeiotiom 
was  so  great  as  nearly  to  cut  thrpqgji  the  biitrheads*  and  ulMfnfetolf<s«ft*> 
them,  on.fire,  s,o,  that  it  became  requisite  fpr  p^ple,to  attaj^jsifchr 
buckets  of  water.    The  pressure  was  at  length  £90  powerful  for  re^^, 
ance,  and  the  stream  cable,  with  two  six  and  one  five. inch'  hawsjqrs^ 
went  at  the  same  moment.    Three  otheo  soon  followed.    The  sea  was 

too 
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feOnfittl  oftk*yto>allow  the  ship  tanhnve,  and  the  enly-way  by  wbiet? 
a^e^ould>fy««kL  tor  the  enormous  weight  whiclr  oppressed  her  warty 

>  her  stern  tat  the  same  time  was^^rey 

the  water-    The  loWfodtheajftSj^oir 

e. whole  frame  of  the  shjp  tutf  erwiftfc  p 

4  fatal  to  any  less  strengthened  ves^ejw 

unhung  with  a  sudden  jerk^  wqich  pfgW 

the  driver  boom  with  great  force/'  In 

situation  by  telegraph,  as  I  clearly  saw 

oe  backing  the  one  which  lifted  us,  ttt'e 

ship  must  inevitably  turn  over,  or  part  in  mid-ships.    The  pressuftf 

which'  tod  «bcftn  so  dangerous  at  length  proved  our  friend,  for  by  16 

increasing  weight  the>  fee:  on  which  wo  were  borne  burst  upwards* 

edr  and,  a  small  slack  opening 
>«thward  before  she  could  bfc 
ircumstances  much  to  bo  re* 
been  employed  with  but  little 
ittending  to  the  safety  of  the 

iscape  as  the  Hecla : 

e  miles  in  length,  being  pre-: 
the  shore,  came  driving  down? 
)  apprehend  some  mpre  fetal; 
itered.  In  a  few  minutes  fa 
I  a  half  an  hour,  with  a  ppjnt 
i  its  own  separation,  brea  king, 
;  numberless  immense  masses, 
ht  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  from 
nner  or  land  side,  and  were 
Vhile  we  were  obliged  to  be 
sight,  being  within  five  or  six 
ourselves  was  two-fold ;  first, 
re  us  much  in  the  same  man* 
i  detach  the  land  ice  to  which 
(id  at  the  mercy  of  .the  tides* 
d,  the  floe  remaining  station- 
vith  the  ebb  which  made  soon 
alter.' — p.  20O.  ,     i 

.  .  In  addition  ta  the  danger  which  threatened  to  crush  and  ove#-> 

yfhfdm  the  ships  among  these  tremendous  masses  o 

into  violent  motion,  was  the  chance  of  being  bes< 

the  fioes*;  and  in  that  helpless  state  swept  away  w 

and  current  to  the  southward,  and  drifted  back 

ampron  Island,  as  had  happened  to  them  before, 

would1  the'  labour  of  weeks  be  inevitably  lost.     E 

however,  after  long  and  unremitting  perseverance, 

vantage  of  every  opening  and  breeze  of  wind  to  i 
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fcwiikWMtit ch^r Had  reached  the  latita 
a,  fl*f*^i%bie  opening  in  the  land,  out  < 
wfca  Observed  to  set  into  the  sea.  It  bad 
ofrd  passage.;  bat  as  it  offered  a  secfurity 
detain  Parry  determined  to  anchor  as  i 
eign^ine  what  he  justly  supposed  to  be 

wpujd  Appear  that  the  polar,  like  the  f  ; 

Owes  U>  relieve  the  dreary  monotony  01 

anfLwe  ihinfc  our  readers  will  be  gratified  with  the  author's  deadip*  * 
tion  of  this  solitary >'  spot  of  verdure/  which  is  given  with  equal  ele- 
gance and  spirit,  and  is  further  illustrated  by  a  very  excellent  plate; 
,  j*  LaaAng  on  the  south  sbore- and' hauiing  *he  fc*tt  op  abate'  W$lU 
watefcmork,  weraraWed.up.theibanks  of  the  stream,  wbidr  *ns4nw  nttWf" 
the  *»ter,  bat  ri»alow«t  imi»e4iatcty*o.tfc*vkBighboft  dwnetweiAtim 
dasdifcet,   ,As.w£tpfact*4ed  wq  ^gimdmiiy-heactilpe  ooi^©  of  jamais  M^ 
water ;  and  being. presently  obliged  to  strike  mora  inland,  as  *be?jbaflb<! 
became  more  precipitous,. «oon  obuined  afresh  view x>f  tbe.stittHBfnifaf 
ning  on  a  much  higher  level  than  before,  and  dashing  with  great  ynpp?, 
tuosity  down  two  small  cataracts.    Just  below,  fy  jay  however,  whej^e  jt^e  < 
river  turns  almost  at  a  right  angle,  we  perceived  a  much  greater  spray f 
a*  Well  as  a  louder  sound ;  and  having  walked  a  short  distance  down 
tfctMtonk,  suddenly  came  upon  the  principal  fall,  of  whose  magnificence 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  give  any  adequate  description.    At  the  head  of  the* 
fell,  or  where  it  commences  its  principal  descent,  the  river  is  contracted 
to  aboat  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  the  channel  befog*  hol- 
lowed oiit  through  a  solid  rock  of  gneiss.     After  falling  about  fifteen 
feet  at  an  angle  of  30°  with  a  vertical  line,  the  width  of  the  stream  is  still 
narrowed  to  about  forty  yards,  and  then,  as  if  mustering  its  whole  force 
previous  to  its  final  descent,  is  precipitated  in  one  vast  c< 
of  wafer  almost  perpendicular  for  ninety  feet  more.    So 
is  the  rock  perpendicular,  that  we  were  enabled  to  let  d< 
lead  and  line,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  its  actual 
man  descended  from  crag  to  crag  with  a  second  line  ai 
to  see*  When  the' lead  touched  the  water  below.    The 
water  from  stoch  a  height,  produced  the  usual  acCompaati 
of  spray,  broad  columns  of  which  were  Constantly  forced  tip,  tike  the* 
successive  Toshes  of  smoke  from  a  vast  furnace,  and  m  tlrfe;  be*)*  jttf 
tojpy  a  vivid  tri*  or  rainbow  was  occasionally  formed  by  the  hriglrt  drys 
of  a^uncloudfld  sun.    "  Tie  voariag of  the.m<N4Jtfa*u*cata*»it,"  wfasch 
confutes a pripcipal  fc^mre.  oft}tbe*u,Min*e  w*9cmry<>it}m*mgm+ 
icenj  nature^  wa^  here  almost  deafening,  anu>*  we,  w,er«  aJt^U  to 

t  .         aboiif 

tour  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  beta"  rather  wider  than  the  rrVerint- 
mwtiaiety  below  it.  The  firll  1s  abbot  three  quarters  6f  k  imfe  ibdfc 
onrlanchn$?lace,  of  two  m#es  and  n^qtfa'Her  frbm  itie  entrance  oPflie 

fhrer.:  -  ..;t     ..«.,..-.•..,';      i»» 

' After 
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{A^iqtffryiing  nearly  ^-bo^  fixe***  *vetQtD,tbG*)ot,b#lhcmQ+ 
vejjt^'^^njf^wjc^ncc  of  the  scene  before  us,  we  continued  ourtfalk  up- 
ward q)ong  toe  ba,nk&;  and  after, passing  the  two  smaller  cataracts,  {«uq£ 
the  river  again  increased  in  width  to  above  two  hundred  varans,  winding 
itrfte^hibs^fomantic  manner  imaginable  among  the  hills,  and  preserving  . 
a  s&tt&rn  fcno*  unrafffed  surface  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  that 
wetractt!  ft  to  t!he  soutli-west  above  the  hfl.  What  added  extremely 
to'tfe*>be*ety  of  this  picturesque  river,  which  Captain  Lyon  ami  mysefr 
nasaed  afte?  our  mutoal  friend,  Mr.  Barrow,  secretary  to  the  admiralty; 
wa^tbe  richness*  of  thd  vegetation  on  its  banks,  the  enlivening  brilliancy 
of  a^clouaMesastytflMid  the  animation  given  to  the  scene  by  several  rein* 
deej  jtff  t,w*re.grasiiig  beside  the  stream.Vpp.264, 205. 

On  tfcft  foJj(o*iag  day.tbey  ha<J  an .  unobstructed  run  of  fifty 
mjiqh  }'1to  «H«al  of  up  jti?fling  importance;  as  Captain  Parryjaya, 
4  in  this  tedious  and  uncertain  navigation.'    About  this  place  their 


tefgrw^— $&  fn,aj '^therefore  imagine  the  mortification  which 
ce^ed^h^u  it  was  perceived  that  an  unbroken  slieet  of  pee  extended 
cojatpWfy  across  she  mouth  of  the  strait,  from  the  northern  to  the 
sotrtpent^asKi;  and  top  too  at  so  advanced  a  period  aa.  the  middle 
of  Joky.  ,«T4»#  disappointment  became  the  more  serious  on  findings 
from  &*  9*t tttr*  of  the  ice  which  formed  the  impediment,  that  it 
borv?  evident  marks  of  being  a  floe  which  bad  long  been  attached 
to^the1  land  o^i  every  side ;  and  it  waa  besides  so  level  and  conti- 
nuous as  to  cqnvjuce  t|iem  that  it  had  suffered  no  disruption  in  ,lh$ 
coujrse^tbut.seasop.  ;    .      i  ", 

Xp.ent^  into  the  details  of  {he  unwearied  endeavonrs  tO{*ia*> 
to NtbQ  westward  through  this  frozen  passage ;. the -scgipely  pert 
ceptible  progress  made  by  the  partial  and  occasional  fragments 
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of  ice  that  separated  from  the  mam  body ;  the  Anxiety  With  vrhich 
tvery  such,  breaking  off  was  watched ;  and  the  final  repulse  oT  the 
ships  before  they  reaphec)  the  middle  of  die  strait,  where  it  was 
hermetically  sealed  by  the  ice  and  three  islands,  among  which,  it 
was  closely  jammed  by  a  perpetual  .current  from  the  westward — . 
would  take  up  more'  space  than  we  can  afford:  suffice  it  to  say 
that,  from  the  time  of  their  first  arrival  before  it,  until  froxen  into 
their  winter  quarters,  they  had  struggled  to  make  way  for  sixty-five 
days  l  daring  which  the  whole  distance  they  had  advanced  to  the 
westward  in  the  strait  was  about  forty  mijes :  of  this  period*  how- 
ever, twenty-live  days  had  been  spent  close  to  the  edge  of  the  Ice/ 
in  die  harrows,  watching  with  intense  anxiety  for  every  piece- that 
•efferifced  from  the  main'  floe,  and  took  its  departure  to  the  east- 
ward.   '   *1 

'  Frtoor  the  moment  of  flieir  arrival  before  the  mouth  of  the  strait; 
their  exertions,  as  we  have  said,  vYere  incessant,  not  only  to  forte  the 
ships  to  the  westward,  but  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  geogra- 
phical positron  and  features  of  this  northern  extremity  of  Ame- 
rica, and  of  die  numerous  islands  and  rocky  inlets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, by  which  the  passage  seemed  to  be  guarded*  Captain 
Lyon  had  accompanied  an  Eskimaux  to  a  salmon  fishery  up  a  htrgtf 
inlet  a  little  to  the  southward  of  die  strait/but  from  the  thkk  tintf 
inclement  weather,  he  Was  unable  to  point  out  its  exact  direction, 
and  returned  without  reaching  its  extreme  westerly  tertomattotf.' 
It  was  therefore  defended  possible  that  it  might  be  a  second  strait; 
communicating  with  the  Polar  Sea.  To  ascertain  whether  this  was 
the  fact  or  not,  seems  to  have  given  Captain  Party  considerable 
Uneasiness ;  it  might  not  only  be  a  second  passage,  but  an  open 
one,  and  'stopped/  says  be,  'as  we  had  now  been  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  north-west  passage  for  nearly  four  weeks,  without 
advancing  twice  as  many  miles  to  the  westward,  suspense  at  such 
a  Crisis  was  scarcely  the  less  painful  because* we  knew  it  to  be 
inevitable/  As  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  pass  no  opening  that  held 
out  die  least  chance  of  a  passage,  without  determining  that  point, 
be  sent  out  repeated  parties  to  explore  it,  but  without  success  J 
till  at  lengdi  he  himself  effected  it,  but  not  without  difficulty, 
having  traced  it  into  the  American  continent  until  he  found  only 
a  few  feet  depth  of  water,  and  rounded  its  extreme  end.  This' 
opening  is  named  on  the  chart,  Hooper's  Inlet. 
•  When  the  1 7th  of  September  had  arrived,  it  was  observed  with 
pain  that  the  ice  of  the  preceding  year's  formation  was  not  yet/ 
detached  from  the  shores,  while  a  fresh  formation  had  already  com- 
mented. This  prospect  was  not  a  little  discouraging, — but  wefatve  *■ 
Captain  Parry  to  describe  it. 

*  Appearances  had  now  become  so  much  against  our  making  any' 
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Joftrierjpvegresft.  this -season,  as  te^rewlev  ttm  ratter  ©frvte^  scados 
c,*osjdei»tian  whether  wo  ought  to  jisk  heing  shut  up.duriag  tbV  wmtef, 
in  Jbq  middle  of  the  at  raj  t,  where,  from  whatever  cause  it  raightrprocpttU 
the  last  .year's  ice  was  not  yet  wholly  detached  from  the  $hoW»  wi 
w^ere  a  fresh  formation  bad  already  commenced,  which  there  was .  bm 
too  much  reason  to  believe  would  prove  a  permanent  one,  It  jhas,  be$p 
seen1  by  what  gradual  steps  our  information  was  obtained  respecting 
rh£  stfaH  riow  before  us,  how  frequent  were  the  delays,  and  how  insur- 
mountable the  obstacles  we  had  to  encounter ;  and,  though  no  account, 
heweve*  detailed,*  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  anxiety  With 
which,  each' scrap  of  information  was  sought  after  and  received,  br  tfr6 
{laily  aad  hourly  mortification  attendant  on  each  fresh  delay,  the  rote* 
going,  narrative  is*  perhaps,  sufficient  to  shew  that  it  was  not  without 
considerable  i^^otal  solicitude,  as  well  as  physical  exertion,  that  we  had 
effected  even  thus  far  our  passage  to  the  westward.  In  proportion  to 
t^&  Jajbqur  an<J*  disappointments  which  the  attainment  of  this  object  had 
copt  us,  was  the  reluctance  I  felt  in  admitting  even  a  thought  of  it* 
abandonment;  and  as  long  as  the  weather  continued  open,,  1  always 
ventured  to  cherish  a  belief  that  some  favourable  alteration  might  ye| 
oCfctrr.  Now,  however,  that  the  frost  was  hourly  at  work  in  ^-con- 
necting, by  numberless  links,  the  rt  older"  masses,  whose-  partial  sepa- 
ration had  lately  excited  our  hopes,  it  seemed  scarcely  reasonable  any 
longer,tp  entertain  an  expectation  of  audi  a  change  as  could  essentially 
promote  pur  ultimate  object.  Had  we,  indeed,  succeeded  in  getting 
fairly  though  the  strait,  and  then  found  no  more  than  the  ordinary  ob- 
stacles of  these  seas  to, contend  with,  I  could  not  have  had  a  moment's 
hesitation  in  continuing  to  push  on  to  the  last  hour  of  the  navigable 
season ;  taking  our  chance,  as  usual,  of  then  rinding  a  place  of  security 
for  our  winter-quarters.  But  the  prospect  now  before  us  offering  no 
such  encouragement,  it  appeared  more  prudent  to  regulate  our  proceed- 
ings according  to  existing  circumstances,  and  rather  to  moderate  our 
views  for  the  present,  than  by  an  ill-timed  perseverance  to  interfere  with 
our  feopea  for  the  future.'— pp.  351,  352. 

A  few  days  more  decided  what  was  to  be  done;  the  young  ice 
had  assented  that  consistency  which  baffles  all  attempt  to  operate 
upon  it—'  too  thick/  says  Captain  Parry,  'to  allow  a  ship  to  be 
forced  through  It;  tod  tough  for  regular  sawing,  and  yet  dangerous 
for-  fatal  to  tvalk  Up6n?  4  To  get  a  boat/  he  adds, '  her  own  length 
th¥ou£h  it  vknrfd  occupy  a  dozen  men  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and, 
after  air",'  without  being  able  to  make  a  channel  for  the  ship/ 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  obvious  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  in  looking  out  for  {he  best  winter-quarters  that  the  neighbour- 
ing islands1  would  afford ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  many  dark  and 
stotmy  days  were  spent  at  sea  among  the  floating  ice,  and  the  loss 
of  tfe*e*at  fcheftors,  that  they  succeeded  in  bringing  the  ships  into 
th^rr  dfestirJe'd  tmrtht,  at  the  island  of  Igloolik,  on  the  30ih  of  Oc- 
tober, after  employing  the  men  for  several  days  in  the  arduous  task 
of  cutting  a  canal  'through  the  ice.  •        ..*,.:-...'.- 

vot.  xxx.  no.  lix.  r  '  The 
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•The  whole*  length  of  the  canal  was  four  thousand  three  huaatad  sad 
forty*brete  feel  i  the  thickness  of  the  See  in  the  level  and  regular  parts 
being  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches,  but  in  many  places,  wfeesa-a 
separation  had  occurred,  amounting  to  several  feet.  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently do  justice  to  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  the  men  con* 
tinned  this  laborious  work  during  thirteen  days,  the  thermometer  being 
frequently  at  zero,  and  once  as  low  as  — 9°  in  that  interval.  It  was 
satisfactory,  moreover,  to  find  that,  in  the  performance  of  this*  not  a 
single  addition  bad  been  made  to  the  sick  list  of  either  ship,  except  by 
the  accident  of  one  man's  falling  into  the  canal,  and  who  returned  to 
his  duty  a  day  or  two  afterwards/ — p.  371. 

Captain  Parry's  reflections  on  this  occasion  are  both  just  and 
natural ;  and  the  expedient  to  which  he  at  once  determined  to  re- 
sort speaks  volumes  as  to  his  resolute  and  enterprising  character;* 
though  we  can  by  no  means  approve  of  what  appears  to  us  little 
less  than  a  desperate  measure,  productive  of  no  real  benefit  to  the 
object  iu  view,  and  likely  to  be  attended  with  fatal  results':  with 
this  view  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  lament  the  cause  which  put  ah 
end  to  the  project. 

'  Flattering  as  our  prospects  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the 
past  summer,  our  efforts  had  certainly  not  been  attended  with  a  pro- 
portionate decree  of  success;  and  little  satisfaction  remained  tb  us  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  but  the  consciousness  of  having  left  no  means 
within  our  reach  untried,  that  could  in  any  way  promote  our  object. 
It  required  indeed  but  a  single  glance  at  the  chart  to  perceive,  that 
whatever  the  last  summers  navigation  had  added  to  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  and  its  adjacent  lands,  very 
little  had  in  reality  been  effected  in  furtherance  of  the  North-west 
iPassage.  Even  the  actual  discovery  of  the  desired  outlet  into  [from]  the 
Polar  Sea,  had  been  of  no  practical  benefit  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
enterprise ;  for  we  had  only  discovered  this  channel  to  find  it  impas- 
sable, and  to  see  the  barriers  of  nature  impenetrably  closed  against  us; 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  navigable  season. 

4  Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  it  appeared  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
single  question,  by  what  means  the  resources  of  the  expedition;  could 
possibly  be  extended  beyond  the  period  to  which  they  were  at- present 
calculated  to  last,  Namely,  the  close  of  the  year  1824.  Only  one  ex- 
pedient suggested  itself  by  which  that  object  could  be  attained  :,  and 
this  1  determined  to  adopt  should  no  unforeseen  occurrence  anse  to 
prevent  it. — It  was  to  send  the  Hecla  to  England  in  the  following. sea- 
son, taking  from  her  a  twelvemonth's  provisions  and  fuel  to  complete 
tjicv  Fury's  resources  to  the  end  of  the  year  1825,  and  then  continuing 
our  efforts  in  that  ship  singly  as  long  as  a  reasonable  hope  remained  of 
bur  ultimate  success.  One  or  two  collateral  advantages  occurred  to 
me  as  likely  to  be  derived  from  this  plan;  the  first  of  which  was  the 
t>pportunity  thus  afforded  of  transmitting  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
•f  the  Admiralty  a  foil  account  of  our  past  proceedings  and  present 
situation  and  intentions,  whereby  perhaps  much  :  needless  anxiety  oo 
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w  aotount  might  tie  prevented.  Il  woold  also,  as  I  -hopeoVaTlow 
their  Lordihips  roe  option  of  making  any  alteration  which  they  might 
now  deem  requisite  in  the  -  arrangements  pointed  oat  in  my  ins£ritt> 
tions,  respecting  the  ship  to  be  seat  to  meet  us  near  Bearing's  Strait* 
for  which  the  orders  might  not  perhaps  leave  England  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  Hecla  there,  in  the  autumn  of  1823.  These  were,  however* 
minor  and  less  important  considerations ;  my  principal  object  and  de- 
termination being  to  persevere,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  resource*, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  with  which  1  bad  the  honour  so 
be  charged.  Having  suggested  this  expedient  to  Captain  Lyon,  I  bad 
much  satisfaction  in  finding  his  opinion  entirely  coincide  with  my  owsW; 
and  w#ho*t  at  present  mentiojHeg  it  to  the  other  individuals  .belong- 
ing to  the. expedition,  we  continued  to  consult  together  from  time,ty> 
time  during  tl)e  winter,  concerning  the  arrangements  it  would  be  requi- 
site to  make  for  commencing  the  execution  of  our  plan  in  the  course 
of  the  following  spring.' — pp.  372, 374. 

.,  Beit^g.  now  fairly  fixed  in  their  second  winter-auarters,  tbey  set 
about,  making  such  arrangements  as  experience  had  taught  them 
would  add  considerably  to  their  comforts.  Instructed  by  the  Ee- 
ktmatiXy  Captaiu  Parry  caused  a  wall  of  snow  twelve  feet  bigh  to 
be  thrown  up  round  the  Fury,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards  from 
her,  *  forming  a  large  square  like  that  of  a  farm  yard,'  by  which  the 
anowtdrift  was  kept  out,  and  a  good  sheltered  walk  afforded  against 
every  wind ;  and  by  it  was  also  prevented,  in  some  measure,  the 
abstraction  of  heat  from  the  ship,  which  was  found  to  be  very  con- 
siderable ia  high  winds.  Hie  distance  between  the  two  ships  was 
too  great  to  allow  of  the  continuance  of  theatrical  entertainments, 
which,  in  fact,  had,  with  other  occupations,  in  a  great  degree  lost 
their  interest  with  their  novelty  ;  the  want  of  these,  however,  was 
amply  compensated  by  the  almost  daily  visits  of  the  Eskimaux, 
which  afforded  both  to  officers  and  men  '  a  fund  of  constant  variety 
and  never-failing  amusement,  that,'  says  Captaiu  Parry,  '  no  re- 
sources of  our  own  could  possibly  have  furnished.'.  The  men, 
however,  were  too  well  aware  of  the  advantages  which  they  had 
derived  from  the  schools,  not  to  be-  desirous  of  their  re-establish- 
ment ;  this  was  accordingly  done,  and  they  continued  to  be  attended 
regularly  for  the  six  succeeding  months. 

The  Eskimaux  who  had  fixed  their  winter-quarters  ou  the  island 
of  Igloolik  were  more  numerous  than  those  on  Wmjter  Island. 
The  snow-Jbouses  were  constructed  on  the  same  principle;  some, 
however,  were  lined  with  skins,  over  which  was  a  covering  *f 
snow ;  and  some  had  passages  to  them  from  ten  to  fifteen  fett 
in  length,  and  from  lour  to  five  feet  high,  neatly  constructed  of 
large  fat  slabs  of  4ce,  cemented  together  by  snow  and  water ;  others 
were  entirely  buik  of  this  material,  of  a  circular  or  octangular  form. 

'The  light  and  transparent  effect,'  Captain   Parry  observes, 
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4  within  these  singular  habitations,  gave  one  the  idea  of  bei»f  in  a 
house  of  ground  glass,  and  their  newness  made  tbetn  look  clean , 
comfortable  and  wholesome/  They  soon,  however,  lose  this  com- 
fortable state ;  for  it  is  observed  that,  *  when  all  the  lamps  are 
lighted  and  the  hut  full  of  people  and  dogs,  a  thermometer  placed 
'on  the  net  over  the  fire,  indicated  a  temperature  of  38° ;  when 
removed  two  or  three  feet  from  this  situation  it  fell  to  32°,  and 
placed  close  to  the  wall  stood  at  23° ;  the  temperature  of  the  open 
air  at  {he  time  being  £5°  below  zero.'  But  toward  the  spring  of 
.the  year,  when  from  the  increased  temperature  without,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  huts  within,  the  ice  and  snow  begin  to  melt,  these  poor 
people  are  grievously  affected  with  colds  and  febrile  diseases,  which 
was  so  much  the  case  in  the  present  season,  that  out  of  155  indi- 
viduals who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  it  was  ascertained  that 
eighteen  had  died,  while  only  nine  births  had  taken  place  in  the  same 
period :  many  more  must  have  perished  of  famine  or  disease,  but  for 
the  friendly  and  humane  endeavours  of  our  navigators  to  relieve 
them,  as  far  as  they  were  able. 

■  Any  abstract  that  we  could  give  of  the  various  exploring  parties 
seut  out  during  their  long  imprisonment  at  Igloolik,  would  convey 
but  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  strenuous  exertions  made  both 
by  the  officers  and  men  in  obtaining  geographical  information,  and 
collecting  subjects  of  natural  history ;  as  well  as  of  the  various  astro- 
nomical, hydrographical,  and  atmospherical  observations  and  phe- 
nomena :  we  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the  1st  of  August,  1823,  on 
.which  day,  as  Captain  Parry  observes,  *  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
the  ships  were  as  securely  confined  in  the  ice  as  in  the  middle  of 
•winter,  except  that  a  pool  of  water  about  twice  their  own  length  in 
.diameter  was  now  open  around  them/  '  I  determined,  therefore/ 
he  adds,  *  notwithstanding  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  sawing  our 
way  through  four  or  five  miles  of  ice,  to  begin  that  laborious  pro- 
cess/ In  three  days,  however,  after  excessive  fatigue  and  constant 
toil,  a  broad  canal  1,100  yards  in  length  was  effected;  by  means  of 
which,  assisted  by  a  natural  disruption  of  the  floe,  the  Fury  was 
liberated  and  got  into  open  water  on  the  8tb  of  August,  and  on  the 
12th  was  followed  by  the  Hecla. 

The  lowest  degree  of  temperature  experienced  in  their  winter 
•  quarters  at  Igloolik  was  45°  below  zero,  in  the  month  of  January  ;- 
and  the  mean  comparative  temperatures  of  the  six  months,  from 
October  to  March,  inclusive,  of  the  three  winter  stations,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

At  Winter  Island,    ..    lau6G£°—  J  1.7° 
At  Igloolik,     .  .  .  .  ,^   lat.60i°— 18.3° 
At  Melville  Island,     .     lat.  74|Q-— 24° 
Captain  Parry  having  caused  as  many  stores  and  provisions  to  be 
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removed,  in  the  course  of  tfee  winder,  out  pf  the  Hecla,  aa,  she  couW 
•pare,  so  aa  to  leave  sufficient  for  her  voyage  to  England,  now  re- 
solved to  prosecute  his  further  discoveries  in  the  Fury  alope  j  but* 
—fortunately  we  must  say,  a  few  da) a  previously  to  their  liberation, 
several  slight  but  unequivocal  cases  of  scurvy  were  reported  by  Mr* 
Edwards,,  the  surgeon*  In  the  early  part  of  spring  mosrt  of  the 
officers  had  experienced  slight  attacks  of  this  insidious  disease, 
which,  however,  readily  gave  way  to  lemon-juice,  but  the  men  bad 
hitherto  escaped ;  now,  however,  the  disease  again  made  its  ap- 
pearance, among  several  of  the  officers  who  had  recovered  from  its 
former  attacks,  and  four  or  five  of  the  Fury's  men  were  also  affected. 
The  same  thing  happened  also  in  the  Hecla. 

*  That  a  ship's  company/  says  Captain  Parry, '  should  begin  to  evince 
symptoms  of  scurvy,  after  twenty-seven  months  entire  dependence  upon 
the  resources  contained  within  their  ship,  (an  experiment  hitherto  un* 
known  perhaps  in  (he  annals  of  navigation,  even  for  one-fourth  part  of 
that  period,)  could  scarcely  indeed  be  a  subject  of  wonder,  though  it 
was  at  this  particular  time  a  matter  of  very  sincere  regret/ 
.  We  have  already  expressed  a  contrary  opinion;  we  look  upon 
this  visitation,  at  the  time  it  occurred,  as  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance, as  it  is  quite  clear  from  some  very  sensible  observations  df 
Mr.  Edwards,  that  another  winter,  in  a  single  ship,  might  have 
proved  fatal,  perhaps,  to  every  officer  and  man. 

'  It  is  not  necessary/  he  says, '  that  I  should  dwell  on  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  crew  would  then  be  placed,  as  they  are  such 
as  you  must  long  ago  have  foreseen  and  weighed.  I  allude  to  the  in- 
crease of  labour  and  exposure  resulting  from  the  separation  of  the 
vessels,  the  privation  of  many  salutary  occupations,  mental  and  cor- 
poreal, attending  their  union,  and  I  may  add,  at  this  late  period  of  the 
season,  the  hopelessness  of  the  success  of  the  ensuing  navigation  being 
such  as  to  excite  feelings  sufficiently  lively  to  counteract  those  de- 
pressing causes.  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  reflect  on  the  subject  and 
not  to  appfehend  a  less  favourable  result  than  might  be  expected  under 
the  preceding  conditions/ 

This  opinion,  backed  by  that  of  Captain  Lyon,  satisfied  Captain 
Parry  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  attempt,  and  determined  him  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  home. 

'  Under  Such  circumstances  f  wo  longer  considered  it  prudent  or 
justifiable,  upon  the  slender  chance  of  eventual  success  now  before  us, 
to  risk  the  safety  of  the  officers  and  men  committed  to  my  charge,  and 
whom  it  was  now  my  first  wish  to  re-conduct  in  good  health  to  their 
country  and  their  friends/ 

Having  taken  this  determination,  the  ships'  heads- were  turned  to 
the  southward  on- the  ifith  of  August;  and  in  the. course  of  two 
days;  on  account  of  the  wind  failing  them,  were  completely  enve- 
loped in  ice,  and  along  with  it  carried  away  to  the  southward,  by 
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that  perpetual  current  which  sdts  down  Fax's  Channel ;  when,  on 
die  30th,  they  found  themselves  close  to  their  old  quarters  off 
Whiter  Island. 

•  Thus  had  we/  (says  Captain  Parry,) '  in  a  most  singular  manner, 
once  more  arrived  at  our  old  winter-quarters,  with  scarcely  a  single 
successful  exertion  on  our  parts  towards  effecting  that  object.  The  dis- 
tance from  Ooglit  to  our  present  station  was  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  along  the  coast.  Of  this  we  had  never  sailed  above  forty, 
the  rest  of  the  distance  having  been  accomplished  while  we  were  im- 
moveably  beset,  by  mere  drifting.  The  interval  thus  employed  having 
been  barely  eight  days,  gives  an  average  drift  to  the  southward  of  above 
fifteen  miles  per  day/ — p.  478. 

Nor  did  die  drift  ice  stop  here.  It  whirled  them  past  the  island 
towards  Lyon's  inlet,  half-way  up  which  tlie  Fury  was  driven,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  stopping  her,  and  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  ice 
and  currents,  among  rocks  and  dangerous  shoals,  while  the  Heck 
was  m  no  better  plight ;  and  thus  they  continued  to  be  driven  about 
for  ten  or  twelve  days.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced  that  a  considerable  degree  of  frost  took  place  nightly ; 
and,  says  Captain  Parry, '  we  began  to  consider  it  not  improbable 
that  we  might  yet  be  detained  for  another  winter/  On  the  17th  of 
September,  however,  a  good  strong  westerly  breeze  forced  them  out 
to  the  eastward,  and  allowed  them  once  more  to  shape  a  course  in 
a. perfectly  open  sea.  '  We  then  finally'  (Captain  Parry  observes) 
'  made  our  escape  from  the  ice,  after  having  been  almost  immove- 
ably  beset  in  it  for  twenty-four  days  out  of  the  last  twenty-six,  in  the 
course  of  which  time  the  ships  had  been  taken  over  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  leagues  of  ground,  generally  very  close  to  the 
shore,  and  always  unable  to  do  any  thing  towards  effecting  their 
escape  from  danger/  We  may  well  imagine  their  feelings  at 
being  thus  set  free  from  a  long,  dreary,  and  helpless  state  of  en- 
tanglement, and  with  what  delight  the  seamen,  imprisoned  as 
they  had  been  for  so  many  months, '  in  thrilling  regions  of  tbick- 
ribb'd  ice/  now  once  more  on  their  own  element,  would  listen  to 
the  shrill  whistle, 


'  which  doth  order  give 


To  sounds  confusM,  and  mark  the  threaden  Sails, 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrowed  sea, 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.  / 

From  this  time,  in  fact,  they  saw  no  more  ice^  but  were  allowed 
to  make  their  way  down  the  Straits  and  t*m  the  Atlantic,  wkh 
fresh  breezes  and  flowing  sails :  they  reached  Lerwick,  in  the  Shet- 
land islands,  on  the  10th  of  October,  wfaeri  they  enjoyed  the  '  first 
trace  of  civilized  map  that  they  had  seen  4&  seven  «n<Uwem? 
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jppntjtt.'  Ttoj  loudness  wbicb  they  received  from  these  poor  bat 
hospitable  people  is  thus  feelingly  describee]  :-^~ 

'  I  feel  it  utterly  impossible  adequately  to  express  the  kindness  and 
attention  we  received  for  the  three  or  four  days  that  we  were  detained 
in  Bressay  Sound  by  a  continuance  of  unfavourable  winds.  On  the 
first  information  of  our  arrival  the  bells  of  Lerwick  were  set  ringinc, 
the  inhabitants  flocked  from  every  part  of  the  country  to  express  their 
joy  at  our  unexpected  return,  and  the  town  was  at  night  illuminated  as 
if  each  individual  had  a  brother  or  a  son  among  us.  On  the  12th,  being 
Sunday,  the  officers  and  men  of  both  ships  attended  divine  service  on 
shore,  when  the  worthy  minister,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Menxies,  who  was 
before  well  known  to  many  among  us,  offered  up  in  the  most  solemn 
and  impressive  manner  a  thanksgiving  for  our  safe  return ;  at  the  same 
time  calling  upon  us,  with  great  earnestness,  never  to  forget  what  we 
owed  to  Him  who  had  been  "  about  our  path,  and  about  our  bed,  and 
who  spieth  out  all  our  ways."  The  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  had  joined  the  congregation,  the  warmth  of  feeling  ex- 
hibited by  every  person  assembled  within  the  sacred  walls,  together 
with  the  affectionate  energy  of  the  preacher,  combined  to  produce  an 
effect  of  which  words  can  convey  but  little  idea,  but  which  will  not 
easily  be  effaced  from  the  minds  of  those  who  were  present  on  this 
affecting  occasion/ — p.  486. 

Captain  Parry  arrived  at  the  Admiralty  on  the  18th  of  October, 
and  the  ships  at  Deptford  a  few  days  afterwards ;  the  officers  and 
crews  all  in  high  health ;  having  lost,  however,  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  five  men,  three  by  sickness,  one  of  previous  disease,  and  one 
killed,  out  of  the  two  crews  composed  of  1 18  men. 

The  information  gained  by  this  voyage  has  finally  settled  the 
North-eastern  termination  of  the  continent  of  America,  and  the 
communication  round  it  with  the  Polar  Sea,  though  an  impassable 
one  by  ship*.  The  latitude  of  that  point  is  69°  4 1'  N.  longitude  8«° 
34'  W*  It  is  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  peninsula  (named  by  Cap- 
tain Parry,  Melville  Peninsula)  which  stretches  out  from  the  gene- 
ral Kne  of  the  continent  like  a  great  bastion,  and  is  connected  with 
it  by  a  crooked  isthmus,  which  might  with  propriety  he  called 
the  isthmus  of  Little  Darien.  The  length  of  the  narrowest  pert 
of  the  strait,  wbicb  Captain  Parry  has  named  the  '  Strait  of  the 
Fury  and  Hecla,'  is  three  miles  in  the  direction  of  E.  by  S.  and 
W.  by  N.  it  is  two  miles  across,  and  nearly  uniform  in  its  width  the 
whole  way.  The  length,  which  is  the  width  of  the  peninsula,  is 
about  sixty  geographical  miles.  The  land  to  the  northward  Cap- 
tain. Parry  has  named  Cockburn  Island,  rouud  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  wbicb  the  Eekknau*  said  there  was  a  passage,  but  none  of 
them  could  say  that  it  was  navigable.  This  island  must  either  es- 
*te*Kl  to  Barrow's  Strait,  *r  very  near  it* 

*     The  result  of  this*  most  laborious,  irksome^  and  anxious  voyage, 
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is,to  fay  Ave  least  of  ft,  a  very  valuable  addition  tt>  tow  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  the  seas  and  lands  within  the  Arctic  region* ; 
and  if  it  has  not,  a*  Captain  Parry  observes,  and  as  we  set  out  with 
'saytog;  discovered  the  route  by  which  the  North- West  Passage  mejr 
b*  effected,  it  has  at  least  clearly  pointed  out  that  by  which  it  canttot. 
It  has  proved  the  total  inutility  of  any  further  attempt  up  Hudson's 
Strait,  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  America  up  Fox's  Channel ; 
the  navigation  of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous,  difficult 
and  uncertain,  of  any  other  of  equal  extent,  in  the  seas  within  the 
Arctic  regions. 

The  chief  cause  of  these  difficulties  is  now  sufficiently  obvious. 
We  know  that  our  old  navigators  invariably  found  a  strong  current 
setting  down  the  channel,  called  the  Welcome,  along  the  coast  of 
America,  into  Hudson's  Bay ;  from  thence  through  the  strait  to  the 
westward,  carrying  with  it  whole  fields  of  ice,  together  with  those 
immense  masses  known  by  the  name  of  ice-bergs,  conveying  them 
along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  across  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  tail  of  the  gulph  stream,  from  thence  to  the  southward,  in 
the  teeth  of  that  stream,  and  never  quitting  the  American  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  though  westerly  gales  of  wind  are  almost  as  constant 
as  the  gulph-stream.  .  Where  then  originates  this  perpetual  motion 
of  t}je  sea  to  the  southward  ?  certainly  not  in  Baffin  s  Bay,  where 
no  current  was  found  to  exist ;  nor  in  Hudson's  Bay,  into  which  \t 
is  poured  down  from  the  northward;  nor  in  Lancaster  Soum), 
where  little  or  none  was  found ;  it  can  only  therefore  originate  in 
some  open  sea  to  the  westward.  The  first  discoverers  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  this,  and  concluded  that  it  flowed  round  the  north- 
east point  of  America,  which  they  imagined  was  not  far  distant 
from  the  Welcome,  and  accordingly  their  endeavours  were  directed, 
but  in  vain,  to  discover  that  point.  Captain  Parry  has  now  ascer- 
tained it ;  and  with  it  the  important  fact,  that  a  perpetual  current 
sets  through  the  strait  which  divides  the  continent  from  a  large 
island  to  the  northward  of  it — so  strong  that  it  brings  with  it  out 
of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  wedges  into  the  strait,  such  immense  fields  of 
ice  as  to  render  a  passage  through  the  strait  utterly  hopeless  $  for 
no  sooner  does  a  disruption  (sometimes  of  a  square  mile  or  more 
:in  extent)  take  place  at  the  eastern  entrance,  than  its  place*  is  im- 
mediately supplied  with  an  equal  extent  from  the  field  to  the  west- 
ward. 

The  question  then  that  naturally  occurs  is,  from  whence  does  the 
Polar  Sea,  surrounded  as,  it  is  by  land,  receive  a  sufficient  supply 
*  of  water,  to  provide  for  the  perpetual  discharge  that  takes-  place 
through  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  ?  It  cannot  be  from  the 
torrents  of  melted  ice  and  snow  in  the  sea  and  surrounding  shores 
and  islands,  which  a  pleasing  but  not  very  .profound  Kreoch,  writer 
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thought  sufficient  to  explain  the  ebbing  avid  flawing  of  this  tides: 
Captain  Franklin  saw  no  such  torrents ;  indeed  so*  small  is.  tbd 
quantity  of  moistare  in  the  atmosphere  in  high  latitudes,  that,  it 
scarcely  ever  rams ;  no  snow  fell  at  Melville  island  during  a  wbohs 
winter,  and  the  spicule  which  floated  in  the  air,  lay  on  the  ground 
not  more  than  a  few  inches;  at  Winter  island,  perhaps  eight 
inches,  not  a  third  part  of  the  quantity  which  frequently  falls -in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  nor,  perhaps,  a  sixth  of  that  on  the 
continent ;  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  North  Sea  pr 
St.  George's  channel  was  ever  swelled  by  tlie  melting  of  snow. 
Neither  can  it  be  from  the  melting  of  ice  on  the  Polar  Sea ;  for  that 
wouW  diminish  instead  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  water,  by  the  con- 
traction of  its  dimensions  when  in  a  fluid  state;  we  might  just  as 
well  suppose  that  a  piece  of  ice  placed  in  a  basin  of  water  would  by 
melting  cause  the  water  to  run  over  the  edges.  We  might  also  ask 
<why  this  melting  of  the  ice  produced  a  current  out  of  the  Polar  Sea 
on  one  side  of  America,  and  into  it  on  the  other  f  The  current 
must,  therefore,  originate  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Polar  Sea,  which 
we  always  thought  was  the  case,  and,  in  fact,  had  now  bean  proved 
<o  be  so. 

On  turning  to  our  Nos.  35  and  36,  written  before  any  of  the 
recent  northern  voyages  had  been  undertaken,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
from  the  great  quantities' of  drift-wood  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Aleutian  islands,  generally  the  growth  of  more  southern  climates, 
from  its  abundance  on  both  shores  of  America  and  Asia,  still  higher 
up,  and  from  so  much  of  it  being  intermixed  in  the  ice  of  Bebnug's 
Strait  as  to  supply  Captain  Cook's  ships  with  fire-wood,  we  con- 
cluded that  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  flowed  into  the  Polar  Sea 
through  Behring's  Strait.  That  this  is  literally  the  fact  bas  since 
been  corroborated  by  Kotzebue,  who,  in  his  late  voyage,  found  a 
constant  current  setting  up  the  Strait  at  the  rate  of  two  and  three 
miles  an  hour,  that  on  the  Asiatic  side,  after  passing  die. Strait, 
turning  round  to  the  westward  towards  die  North-east  cape,  and  that 
on  the  American  side,  round  Icy  Cape  to  the  eastward.  The  same 
(fact  has  since  been  experienced  by  two  Russian  corvettes,  which 
sound  the  current  setting  so  strongly  to  the  eastward,  as  to  occasion 
some  alarm  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  return.*    Proceeding 

•  The  following  copy  of  a  Note  written  at  Petersburgh,  puts  this  beyond  a  doobt. 

'  Commodore  Krusenstern  has  the  honour  to  present  his  respects  to  Sir  Cbaries  Bagor, 
and  to  inform  him  that  he  has  seen  the  commander  of  the  two  ships  returned  last  year 
from  the  straits  of  Behring.  With  respect  to  the  currents  in  these  straits,  they  hare 
been  observed  constantly  to  set  on  the  coast  of  Asia  to  the  N.  W.  near  the  coast  of 
America  to  the  N.  E.  and  off  Icy  Cape*  near  which  the  ships  remained  fear  days,  due 
cast,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  rouY*  »day.  These  ships  were  about  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Icy  Cape.  As  to  the  state  of  the  ice,  it  was  seen 
floating  In  not  very  great  masses,  so  that  if  the  wind  had  been  southerly,  the  coast  might 

hare  been  clear  of  H.*— 14th  January,  Ides. ... 

along 
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along  the  northern  coast  of  America  to  Heerne'a  river,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Captain  Franklin  that  the  same  kind  of  drift-wood  *a» 
deposited  on  the  western  shores  of  jutting, headlands  from  thence 
to  Cape  Toraagain ;  and  we  have  now  the  .authority  of  the  Eski» 
mux,  whom  Captain  Parry  considers  as  fully  worthy  of  credit,  that 
^considerable  part  of  their  supply  of  wood  for  sledges,  boats,  bows* 
and  other  implements  is  received  from  Akkoolee  on  the  western 
shore  of  Melville  peninsula  behind  Repulse  Bay.  These  are  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  a  current  setting  easterly  from  the  Pacific  along 
the  northern  shore  of  America.  But  we  can  trace  it  still  farther 
into  the  Atlantic.  Being  impeded  in  its  course  in  this  cul  de  sac, 
behind  the  isthmus  of  Melville  Peninsula,  it  is  necessarily  turned  to 
the  northward  along  the  western  shore  of  the  latter,  till  finding  an 
outlet  by  the  Strait  of  the  Hecla  and  Fury,  it  rushes  through,  be- 
neath the  ice,  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Strait  is  hermetically 
sealed,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  carrying  with  it,  down 
Fox's  Channel,  large  fields,  Does,  and  detached  masses  of  ice  to  the 
southward;  and  making,  together  with  a  flood  tide  of  eighteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  in  the  same  direction,  the  navigation 
up  that  channel  so  hazardous  and  harassing  as  it  was  found  by  the 
late  expedition,  and  which  renders  all  future  attempts  by  the  same 
route  hopeless  and  therefore  (inadvisable.  From  Fox's  Channel  it 
sweeps  along  both  sides  of  Southampton  Island,  round  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  through  the  Strait,  down  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  across  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  into  the 
Atlantic. 

Some  vague  information  was  received  from  the  Eskimaux  of 
another  strait  to  the  northward  of  Cockburn  island,  but  it  could 
not  be  traced  that  any  of  them  had  ever  sailed  through  it  in  their 
canoes.  Captain  Hoppaer.  made  an  attempt  to  cross  this  island.; 
hnt  his  Eskimaux  guides  forsook  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
return.  Captain  Parry  did  not  attempt  it,  not  deeming  k  proper 
to  quit  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  with  the  ships,  while  a 
hope  remained  of  forcing  them  through  it.  But  supposing  such  a 
strait  to  exist, and  even  to  afford  a  practicable  passage  for  ships,  we  do 
not- think  that  any  further  attempt  by  that  route  would  be  advisable. 
For  though  we  believe  that  the  eastern  side  of  Fox's  Channel  offers 
none  of  those  difficulties  and  dangers  which  exist  on  its  western 
shore,  it  would  still  be.  necessary  to  cross  over  to  the  latter;  and 
judging  from  what  happened  to  the  late  expedition,  we  think  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that,  having  gained  the  latitude  of  this  supposed 
Cockburn  Strait,  the  ships  in  crossing  the  channel  might  get 
entangled  in  a  floe  of  ice*  and  in  this  helpless  state  be  burled  down 
by  the  united  strength  of  the  tide  and  current  to  Southampton  or 
Winter  Islands,  as  were  the  Hecla  and  Furju 
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Is  then  any  further  attempt  to  be  abandoned  a*  hopeless  ?    We 

are  glad  to  find  that  the  government  think  otherwise;  and  that  a 
pursuit  which  had  already  added  so  many  brilliant  names  to  the 
page  of  oar  naval  history ;  which  has  already  extended  the  physical 
and  moral  knowledge  of  the  globe ;  and  which  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half  has  been  the  favourite  object  of  the  highest  persons  in  the 
fttttm  in  station  and  character;  will  not  hastily  be  abandoned,  bat, 
we  trust,  continue  to  be  persevered  in  until  it  is  accomplished  or 
proved  to  be  impracticable.  It  has  been  said,  we  know,  and 
rashly  enough,  that  if  a  passage  be  discovered,  it  will  he  usrieae 
for  all  the  purposes  of  commerce !  Are  we  then  so  humbled,  as  to 
Sanction  the  impudent  assertion  of  our  bitterest  enemy,  and.  to  avow 
ourselves '  nothing  better  than  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  f  We  think 
better  of  those  who  direct  the  energies  of  this  mighty  empire,  to 
Suppose  them  capable  of  being  turned  aside  by  such,  paltry  consi* 
derations,  where  the  interests  of  science  and  humanity  are  so  ma- 
terially concerned.  All  human  power  has  its  limits,  dominion  fire* 
iprently  changes  hands,  and  riches  make  to  themselves  wings  and  fly 
away ;  but  knowledge  endureth  for  ever ;  and  the  names  of  Cook, 
Parry,  Franklin,  and  a  host  of  others  who  have  contributed  so  amply 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  will  shed  a  lustre  on  our  naval 
history,  and  stimulate  the  youth  of  ages  yet  to  qoate,  to  imitate  their, 
bright  etample. 

f*  To  those,  however,  who  may  suppose  that  all  merit  consists  hi 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  we  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
were  it  worth  while  to  discuss  that  part  of  the  question.  We  will> 
however,  just  mention  that  in  the  course  of  last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  no  less  than  thirty  whale-ships,  despairing  of  taking  fish  on 
the  usual  haunt  on  the  eastern,  passed  over  to  the  western  side  of 
Davis's  Strait,  which  Parry  had  surveyed  two  years  before ;  and  that 
every  one  of  them  returned  full  fished.  If  an  easy  passage  should  be 
found  from  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  River  round  Icy  Cape,  ask 
the  North- West  Company  whether  they  would  not  derive  conside- 
rable advantage  from  it  ?  Ask  Russia,  whether,  by  thus  bringing 
ffer  European,  American,  and  Asiatic  possessions  close  together, 
as  ft  were,  she  would  not  derive  advantage  from  it  ?  Butit  is  idle  to 
waste  another  word  on  the  subject: — The  less  apparent  advantage 
'England  individually  is  likely  to  reap  from  expeditions  of  discovery, 
the  greater  her  merit  in  persevering  to  pursue  tbem — a  pursuit 
which,  we  trust,  she  will  not  abandon  till  there  is  nothing  more  to 
discover. 

'  W Ml  these  feelings  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  another  attempt  for 
the  discovery  bf  a  North -West  Passage  is  about  to  be  made.  The 
same  ships,  under  the  same  able  and  experienced  commander,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  men,  are  once  more  on  the  eve 
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of  etn&arking  on  this  eriterprize.  In  the  view  taken  by  that  cdm- 
mander  we  entirely  concur;  and  are  satisfied,  with  him,  that  a  navi- 
gable and  practicable  passage  does  exist;  and  that,  tf  ben  once  upon 
the  northefti  coast  of  America,  a  tract  of  open  Vvater  will  be  found 
to  conduct  the  ships  to  Icy  Cape;  that  the  report  of  the  Russian 
ships;  that  lately  visited  Icy  Cape,  is  as  favourable  as  the  nw>5t 
sanguine  mind  could  wish ; '  for  their  description  is  precisely  that  of 
a  kind  of  navigation  through  which  our  ships  have  already  held  their 
course,  uninjured,  for  hundreds  of  leagues,  and  through  which, 
therefore,  they  may,  under  Providence,  be  again  conducted  by 
similar  exertions/  We  believe,  with  him,  (and  have  recorded  our 
belief,)  that  the  main  difficulty  lies  on  this  eastern  or  Atlantic  side; 
but  we  are  now  more  confident  than  ever  that  the  difficulty  is  not 
insurmountable. 

The  only  question  then  which  remains  to  be  discussed  is,  by 
what  route  shall  the  ships  proceed  so  as  to  be  able  to  <  reach  the 
northern  coast  of  America  ?  In  our  answer  to  this,  we  also  entirely 
concur  with  Captain  Parry  in  thinking  that  Prince  Regent's  Inlet 
offers  the  most  obvious  route  to  be  pursued,  now  that  we  know 
the  impracticability  of  sailing  round  Melville  peninsula,  which, 
like  a  huge  bastion, :  stretches  up  to  nearly  70°  of  latitude.  Sup* 
posing  even  that  they  had  passed  the  strait  into  the  Polar  sea,  stitt 
the  chance  of  success,  as  Captain  Parry  observes,  is  rather  in  fa* 
vour  of  this  Inlet,  both  on  account  of  the  shorter  distance  from 
thence  to  Point  Turaagain  of  Captain  Franklin,  (about  450  miles,) 
as  wcH.  as  from  the  probability  of  the  constant  pressure  of  ice 
by  the  weateriy  current  against  the  western  mouth  of  the  strait. 
To  this  advantage  of  Regent's  Inlet,  we  may  add,  that  the  dis- 
tance is  shorter  from  Cape  Farewell,  the  navigation  more  certain 
md  safe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  considerably  more  in  advance 
towartU  the  point  of  destination.  Captain  Parry  did  not  arrive 
at  Repulse  Bay  before  the  S2d  August ;  and  then  only  after  ex* 
treme  difficulty  and  hazard  to  the  ships.  On  a  former  voyage,  be 
was  at  the  bottom  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  on  the  7th  August,  and 
might  have  been  there  much  sooner.  We  speak  from  past  experience; 
for  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  early  part  of  August,  not  fewer 
than  thirty  whalers,  as  we  have  said,  had  crossed  into  Lancaster's 
Sound,  and  along  the  western  coast,  without  the  least  damage  or 
risk,  though  they  are  generally  the  very  worst  description  of  ships ; 
not  one  of  which  would  ever  have  passed  the  '  Frozen  Strait'  in 
safety.  One  of  them,  the  James  of  Whitby,  Quickfall,  Master, 
reached  Lancaster  Sound  in  latitude  74°,  without  difficulty  or 
obstruction,  on  the  5lh  July,  at  the  very  time  when  Captain  Parry 
was  struggling  to  get  out  of  the  ice  in  which  he  was  beset  in  lati- 
tude (51°  2(/,  on  this  side  of  Hudson's  Strait.    Even  if  it  was  ad* 
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ytfabl*  to A*f  the;  northern  part  of  Cockburp  Jsla*l„tl*  ,m<*t 
eligible  way  would  be  across  Davis's  Strait,  for  the  James  was  fifty 
miles  up  an  iujet  (qu.  Pond's  ?)  on  the  western  coast,  free  of  ioe  a* 
for  as  tie  eye  could  reach,  with  a  strong  adverse  current,  aodjp  g 
direction  which  induced  the  Master  to  suppose  it  would  ujjtinjatejy 
join  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  There  is  no  doubt  pf  its  joining  Jfax,'* 
Channel. 

.  Tliis  then  is  obviously  the  route  which,  is  most  desirably  tp  bf> 
total,  'The  view/  says. Captain  Parry,  'which  we  obtained 
from  the  southern  part  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  in  18 19,  wa^not, 
iujdeed,  very  encouraging  as  to  the  state  of  the  ice  at  that  particular 
time,;  but  our .  business  at  that  time  lying  in  a  different  direction, 
we,  retrained  only  a  few  hours  on  the  spot.  The  ice  was,  howr 
ever,  detached  from  the  shores,  and  in  motion ;  in  wbieb  cape  a 
hope  may  always  be  cherished  of  occasional  openings  in  our  favour.' 
AU  experience  proves  this.  In  a  deep  and  open  sea  where  t|i£ 
ice  floats,  it  is  absolute  nonsense  to  talk  of  '  impenetrable  neW*  of 
ice.;'  they  are  the  sport  of  winds,  tides,  and  currents. .  Of  the 
sudden  and.  extraordinary  changes  which  take  place  in  this  respect, 
Captain  Parry  has  afforded  numerous  instances.  Thus,  in  pro* 
ceding  up  Fox's  wide  channel :  '  at  this  tune,'  says  he,  '  the  prp#* 
pect  to  the  .westward  appeared  from  the  crow's  nest  as  unpro- 
mising* on  account  of  the  closeness  and  extent  of  the  ice,  as  I  ever 
^member  to  have  seen  it.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  sea 
became  gradually,  or  rather  suddenly,  navigable ;  the  ice  separating, 
and,  in  fact,  disappearing  in  so  rapid  and  extraordinary  a  manner, 
as  to  astonish  even  those  among  us  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
this  sort  of  navigation,  and  affording  a  striking  example  of  those 
sudden  changes  which,  in  icy  seas,  almost  teach  us  never  to  despair 
of  making  progress,  even  under  circumstances  apparently  the  most 
unfavourable.'  Again,  when  nothing  was  to  be  seen  from  the 
ships  '  but  one,  wide  sea,  uninterruptedly  cpvered  with  ice  as  far 
?s  the  eye  can  reach,'  he  observes,  '  a  prospect  like  this  would 
naturally  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  person  little  acquainted  with  this 
.navigation,  an  idea  of  utter  hopelessness ;'  yet  the  following  day 
the  ships  had  drifted  in  the  ice  and  out  of  die  ice,,  not  less  than 
forty  or  fifty  miles. 

'  It  is  certainly  true,  as  Captain  Parry  observes,  with  regard  to 
crossing  the  Polar  Sea,  that '  to  enter  a  body  of  heavy  ice,  pf  gtea£ 
and  uncertain  extent,  without  any  known  land  stretching  in  the  de- 
sired direction,  is  an  enterprize  differing  in  character  from  almost 
any  hitherto  attended  with  success ;'  but  he  thinks  it  not  impro- 
bable, that  some  intervening  land  may  be  discovered  to  assist  his 
progress  to  the  south-westward ;  or,  should  it  prove  one  vast  ex- 
pause  of  sea,   '  channels  of  open  water  may  occur  to  assist  a  ship's 
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rttgntf*  la  *fe wtestttrarctf  Wfe  -are  disposed  to  hope,  <hrt  ** 
latter  may  be  the  case.  Proving,  as  weliave  done^  that  dotting  ic« 
on  a  wkte  sea  can  never  be  permanently  stationary,  we  conceive 
that  less  difficulty  wiH  be  found,  than  among  an  archipelago  of 
islands,  where  it  firmly  attaches  itself  to  the  narrow  passages  *e* 
tween  them,  as  at  Melville  and  Cockburn  islands.  In  further  prosf 
of  this,  we  might  mention  the  voyage  of  William  Barents  rofthd 
the  northern  extremity  of  Nova  Zetnbla ;  of  a  Russian  ship  fearing 
passed  the  same  point  in  1822;  of  the  Russian  corvette  rdund  iyf 
Cepem  the  samte  year;  and  the  extraordinary  journey  from  tM 
mouth  of  the  Kolyma  to  the  northward  over  the  ice,  by  Baton 
Wrangel,  who  was  stopped  by  an  open  sea,  on  which  neither  ice**** 
land  was  visible  in  any  direction,  as  for  as  the  eyecouH  reaahf  to  the 
east,  north,  and  west.*  These  and  many  other  instances  prove  the 
absurdity  of  fixed  and  impenetrable  ice  on  the  surface  of  a  spacimis 
aea. 

Another  circumstance  not  noticed  by  Captain  Parry  induces  us 
to  augur  favourably  of  a  practicable  passage  across  the  Polar  Se* 
to  the  coast  of  America.  It  is  that  of  the  rapid  tide  (independent 
of  die  permanent  current)  which  sets  through  the  Strait  of  the  Fury 
and  Hecka,  and  which,  on  the  former  voyage,  was  also  found  to  set 
up  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  and  to  rise  to  die  height  of  twelve  feet. 
Now  these  two  tides  must  have  their  origin  in  the  Polar  Sea ;  and  it 
is  a  question,  which  we  presume  not  to  decide,  what  amount  of 
influence,  if  any,  the  moon  may  exert  on  the  surface  of  a  sea 
covered  or  nearly  so  with  ice  ?  but  we  are  induced  to  think  that*  a 
very  considerable  surface  of  water  would  be  required  to  cause  a 
regular  tide  to  the  extent  mentioned. 

Once  upon  the  American  coast,  we  consider  the  object  in  a 
great  degree  accomplished.  So  many  points  of  that  coast  are  now 
known,  the  low  parallel  of  latitude  in  which  it  generally  runs,  the 
resources  it  affords  in  fish  and  game,  the  known  communications 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  posts,  from  Cape  Turnagain  to 
Mackenzie's  River,  and  the  thickly  inhabited  country  which  lies 
between  the  rocky  mountains  and  Behring's  Strait,  as  recently  ex- 
plored by  the  Americo- Russian  Trading  Company,  must  give  a 
confidence  to  those  employed  on  the  Enterprize,  and  set  their  minds 
at  ease  in  the  event  of  any  accident  befalling  the  ships.  In  this  we 
apprehend  We  have  Captain  Parry's  concurrence,  who  thus  termi- 

*  Thii  excellent  officer  had  nearly  perished  on  a  second  attempt  in  the  month  6f 
March  last.  He  had  scarcely  advanced  fifty  went,  when  a  gale  of  wind  broke  op  the 
ice  all  around  him,  and  he  found  himself  on  an  open  sea  tossed  about  on  a  floe  of  ice 
about  eighty  fathoms  long,  and  forty  broad,  floated  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and 
current  which  fortunately  drove  him  at  length,  half  dead  with  cold  and  hunger,  to  the 
Asiatic  shore,  not  far  from  Bearing's  Strait. 
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nates  btt  narrative.  i  For  my  own  part,  I  never  felt  more  stagfctine 
of  ultimate  success  in  the  enterprise  in  which  I  have  lately  bee* 
engaged,  than  at  the  present  moment ;  and  I  cannot  but  entertain 
a  confident  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  succeed  in 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attention,  and 
interested  the  whole  civilized  world.'* 

We  have  little  to  observe  as  to  the  style  and  character  of  the  Na*» 
rative  of  the  late  voyage ;  the  first  is  plain,  unaffected,  and  perspi- 
cuous ;  the  latter  such  precisely  as  might  have  been  expected  by 
those  who  have  perused  the  account  of  the  former  voyage ;  full  and 
precise  in  all  the  descriptions  of  objects,  and  minute  in  all  the 
transactions  and  events  of  the  Expedition— rather  too  minute,  we 
should  say,  for  the  general  reader;  but  Captain  Parry,  like  his  pre* 
deeessor,  Vancouver,  leaves  nothing  behind  him  for  another  to  do. 
The  detail  of  astronomical  and  meteorological  observations,  with 
various  phenomena  connected  with  them,  the  description  of  objects 
of  natural  history,  and  other  scientific  researches,  he  has,  widely 
we  think,  omitted  in  this  account  of  the  voyage,  reserving  them  for 
a  future  publication  as  an  Appendix ;  but  the  volume  is  illustrated 

•  We  shall  ere  long  be  in  possession  of  the  geography  of  the  northern  coast  of  Ame* 
rica,  which  ought  not  to  have  remained  a  blank  on  the  charts  of  the  nineteenth  century* 
Even  Siberia,  which  stretches  to  a  higher  latitude,  has  long  been  known  and  described, 
though  not,  perhaps,  with  accuracy,  while  two  points  only  of  the  wide  extended  coast 
of  America  were  ever  visited,  and  one  of  these  placed  several  degrees  of  latitude 
beyond  its  proper  position,  and  the  other,  in  all  probability,  not  placed  correctly*  To 
ascertain  this  latter  point,  and  to  explore  the  coast  from  thence  to  Icy  Cape,  is  an 
enterprise  which  we  understand  Captain  Franklin  bas  volunteered  to  undertake,  wbHe 
bit  friend  and  former  associate.  Dr.  Richardson,  intends  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  Mackenzie  River,  and  to  examine  the  interjacent  coast  between  it  aud  the 
Copper  Mine  River,  returning  by  the  Copper  Mountains,  and  the  field  of  coal  which 
has  been  described  to  crop  out  along  the  bank  of  the  Bear  Lake ;  and,  in  short,  to  com- 
plete the  collection  and  description  of  the  natural  history  of  North  America.  It  is  also 
understood,  that  Captain  Lyon  has  volunteered  to  proceed  in  the  Griper  gun-brig  to 
Repulse  Bay,  to  cross  over  from  thence  to  the  Polar  Sea,  and  to  carry  on  the  survey  of 
the  coast  to  Cape  Turnagain,  where  Captain  FrankUn  was  obliged  to  atop.  These 
discoveries  are  worthy  of  the  enlightened  age,  and  the  rapid  strides  that  are  making  isi 
arts  and  sciences,  and  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  government  under  whose  patronage 
the?  are  carried  on.  We  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  day  when  this  spirit  of  enterprise 
will  have  conducted  some  adventurous  Englishman  to  the  very  northern  extremity  of 
the  earth's  axis.  To  reach  the  North  Pole  from  the  north  part  of  Spitsbergen,  with  the 
united  aid  of  a  couple  of  boats,  half  decked,  and  sledges,  to  carry  each  other  in  turns' 
as  tea  or  water  may  occur,  would,  as  we  conceive,  neither  be  so  difficolt  nor  so  dan- 
geroos  an  enterprise  as  that  which  was  undertaken  and  performed  by  the  Russia* 
officer,  Baron  Wrangel,  on  sledges  alone.  From  Hackluvt's  Headland  to  the  Pete  is 
only  600  geographical  miles.  Allowing  a  speed  only  of  fifteen  miles  a  day  (of  twenty- 
four  hours,  always  light)  it  would  only  require  forty  days ;  so  that  if  a  little  vessel,  like 
the  Griper,  which  has  already  been  at  Spitsbergen,  should  arrive  there  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  the  boats  might  reach  the  Pole,  and  return  to  her  wtth  ease  by  the  end  of 
August.  So  little  is  this  of  a  visionary  project,  that  Captain  Franklin  proposed  to  un* 
dertake  it ;  and  indeed  there  is  not  a  naval  officer  win  has  seen  the  ice,  and  knows  what 
it  is,  but  will  admit  of  its  being  feasible,  and  who  would  not  cheerfully  vetarfeer  to 
make  the  attempt. 

and 
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aoc)  ejriallisbed  with  a.  number. ,  o£  wejl  eioeula*  qad.f hapcfrifrttr 
prints  from  the  pencil  of  Captain  Lyon,  who,  we  perron*  by  **M#e 
of  Captain  Parry,  is  about  to  publish  ,Au  Account  of  .the,  .voyage, 
which  will  probably  contain  a  more  free  and  familiar  desoriptoyn 
of  the  Esquimaux,  their. domestic  habits  and  charact^thm^was 
perhaps  thought  consistent  with  the  gravity,  of.  ibe  .BUttanUa>atd 
historical  .Narrative. 


I  fill      1'  It  I 


Art.  XII. — Observations  on  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of'ffipn- 
ceryfand  the  Practice  and  Delay?  complained  pj'in  that  Cf>\tft. 
.    London.     J823.     pp.68.  t  ,'       ,^ 

^JPJIE  Law's  delay  has  been  a  complaint  ever  $inc,e  England-has 
r-  had  law.  Poets,  play-writers,  and  novel  lists  havamade.iM^ 
subject  of  facetious  allusion ;  disappointed  litigants,  and  disgraced 
practitioners  have  used  it  as  a  peg  on  which  to  bang  they  indivi- 
dual malignity;  theorists,  who  have  never  weighed  tbe,<HfliiHiHy 
of  adjusting  conflicting  claims,  .balancing  contradictory  .s$a|te- 
ments,  and.  unravelling  complicated  rights,:  have  reyrobafcifli  a 
delay  the  causes  of  which  they  did  not  understand  ;  and  inao#»^ji#e 
and  able  men  have  admitted  that  the  delay  does  sometimes  amount 
to  an  evil,  although  they  are  unable  to  devise  any  plan  fry  wjiich 
suits  can  be  accelerated  without  endangering  the  security  of .  in- 
dividual rights,  and  the  general  confidence  in  the  law. 

Nor  is  it  in  England  alone  that  this  problem  has  been  jocularly 
or  seriously  treated.  Every  nation  which  enjoys  a  freeatfd ^im- 
partial administration  of  law,  also  suffers  the  iu$epuTahh*m&n**- 
nience  of  delay,  and  that  inconvenience  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  t,he  merits. (in  other  points) of  its  legal  system*  We.  hear.little 
complaint  of  delay  in  Russia;  in  Turkey,  we  apprehend,  there  is 
none  at  all*  Frederic  of  Prussia,  when  he  was  modelling  his  in- 
stitutions, attempted  to  give  rapidity  to  justice — ha  might  w>  wall 
have  attempted  to  make  round  square; — and  there  are  some  weH 
known  instances  in  which  his  desire  to  do  right  speedily,  led  to 
substantial  and  permanent  wrong.    France,  whose  system,  of  civil 

1'ustice  was  excellent,  complained,  as  we  do,  of  the  delays  of  the 
aw,  and  the  chicanery  of  practitioners ;  but  this  was  set  right  at 
the  revolution  :  and  during  tfce.reigos  of  Robespierre aodTallieu, 
all  processes,  both  criminal  and  civil,  advanced  witk  a  rapidity 
that  at  first  delighted,  and  soon  after  astonished  the  reformers 
themselves, — 

4  .Whose  beads  fell  headlong,  wondering  why  they  fell/      •  ■ 
In  short,  it  is  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  that  falsehood,  vio- 
lence and  wrong  are  prompt and  sudden ;  while  the  elucidation  of 

troth, 
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troth,  thepityortiomrig  of  reparation;  and  the  devdlojpment  of 
jtostke,  are  difficult,  complicated  and  slow. 
-  Bnt  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  days  to  see  this  popular  com* 
plaint  assume  a  more  commanding  tone,  and  receive  a  degree  of 
•countenance  which  (to  oar  knowledge  at  least)  it  never  had  before, 
individual'  legislators,  as  well  as  committees  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  have,  for  some  years  past,  been  occasionally  employed 
on  this  subject;  and  even  the  government  itself  has,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  judge  in  equity,  admitted  the  necessity 
of  doing  something  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  seems  there- 
by to  have  given  encouragement  to  propositions  for  doing  more. 
We  have  always  doubted  the  constitutional  propriety  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  office  of  V  ice-Chancellor,  and  we  more  than  doubt  its 
expediency  and  advantage.  Notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  ability 
of  the  learned  person  appointed  to  that  office,  it  has  not  (whatever 
other  good  it  may  have  done)  accomplished  the  object  for  which 
k  was  specifically  instituted;  and  there  even  seems  reason  to 
appirehend  that  it  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase  rather  than  dimi- 
nish the  quantity  of  equity  business :  but  one  useful  effect  this 
experiment  will  have  had,  if  it  teaches  us  how  little  we  ought  to 
refty  on  the  most  plausible  propositions  ; — how  slow  we  ought  to 
be  in  admitting  expedients  into  our  legal  system  ; — how  uncertain 
if  is  that  any  alteration  of  that  system  will  produce  the  presumed 
advantages ; — and  how  certain  it  is  to  produce  some  inconveni- 
ences which  never  were  contemplated. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  deny  that  the  administration 
of  our  law,  like  all  other  human  institutions,  must  be  affected — 
that  is,  altered  in  its  practical  details — by  time  and  circum- 
stances ;  or  that  the  internal  situation  of  this  country  has  been, 
within  the  last  century,  so  essentially  changed  as  to  vary,  in  a  most 
important  degree,  the  proportion  which  existed  between  the  legal 
business  to  be  done  and  the  means  of  doing  it.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  progress  of  this  Article  that  we  are  fully  convinced  of 
this  change,  and  that  the  views  we  take  of  the  case  are  mainly 
directed  by  such  conviction ;  but  we  wish  in  the  first  instance 
to  warn  the  public  against  imputing  to  our  legal  system  as  a 
fault,  that  which  is  really  its  merit — the  diffusion  of  wealth  and 
the  extension  of  rights  which  have  grown  up  under  its  protection, 
and  the  confidence  which  it  universally  inspires  as  a  real,  impar- 
tial, and  substantial  measure  of  equity  and  justice.  We  also  wish 
to  warn  die  country  against  such  a  supposition  as,  that  the  in- 
conveniences which  are  occasioned  by  an  increase  of  business, 
are  to  be  remedied  by  an  increase  of  judges,  and  that,  because 
there  may  be  twice  as  much  business  as  in  Lord  Tburlow's 

vol.  xxx.  no.  lix.  s  time, 
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thnty  «**  tbricfe  as  touch  as  rtr  Lord  Hard  wicked,  the  pmpert*- 
medy  -would  be  the  appointment  of  two  or  three  Lord1  Chan eel 
Jots.'  IF,  whenever  a  clamour  against  the  administration  of  justice 
happens  to  be  excited,  the  government  and  the  judges  atets 
make  a  cotnpromise  between  their  conscientious  duty  and  their 
desire  to  satisfy  popular  demands,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  4hat  soofc 
ckratotirs  will  become  more  frequent  from  every  partial  «uc*es^ 
end  that — what  with  admitting  this  and  altering  that — the  coasts* 
tution  of  England  will  be  undermined,  and  the  venerable  fabric  of 
car  legal  system  (like  the  actual  courts  in  which  it  is  adminis- 
tered) will  be  so  '  amended  and  improved'  by  the  hands  of  tn»- 
4ern  artists,  as  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  erected.  We  will,  however,  fairly  confess  that,  aHhougln  we 
think  it  right  to  throw  out  these  suggestions,  we  derive  consolation 
and  confidence  on  this  topic,  from  a  quarter  which  does  not  at 
first  sight  appear  likely  to  afford  any ;  we  mean  the  enchers  of 
these  clamours  themselves.  They  do  not,  we  are  satisfied,  wish  to 
alter  the  law — they  have  no  desire  to  subvert  the  constitution  : 
they  tire  actuated  by  mere  personal  metives<-*4>y  a  desire  to  ftft*- 
fiate  on  the  present  Chancellor  for  being  blind  to  their  merits,  or 
by  the  hope  of  awakening  him  to  a  due  sense  of  their  importance 
—-they  are  far  from  wishing  to  overturn  the  system,  they  only  wawt 
to  profit  by  it — they  have  no  enmity  to  the  Serjeant's  coif  or  the 
silken  robe,  they  only  wish  to  wear  them — they  have  as  little  de- 
sire as  we  have  to  overthrow  the  bench  of  justice,  they  are  only 
anxious  to  mount  it :  and  accordingly, 

We  find  that  the  ancient  and  general  complaint  against  the 
whole  course  of  the  law,  is  now  concentrated  in  an  impeachment 
of  the  practice  in  Chancery;  and  that  all  the  charges  which,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  been  made  against  the  Chancery,  are  no*r 
levelled  personally  and  directly  at  the  individual  Chancellor. 

The  delay,  the  expense,  the  anxiety,  the  rum,  which  other  men 
in  other  times  have  attributed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court, 
are  now  charged  upon  the  judge;  every  thing  else  is  kept  out  of 
Sight — the  necessity  of  the  forms  in  which  justice  is  slowly,  in 
order  to  be  safely,  administered — the  passion  and  pertinacity  of 
men  in  defending  rights  or  in  inflicting  wrongs — the  indolence, 
ignorance,  or  chicanery  of  practitioners — the  complication  of  the 
kmd^)f  cases  which  come  into  chancery, — all  these  are  now  passed 
over  in  respectful  silence,  and  the  whole  evil  is  discovered  to  arise 
froth  the  doubts,  hesitations  and  delays  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon. 

We  will  not  waste  our  readers'  time  m  an  eulogy1  upon  this  ve- 
herable  and  excellent  judge—one  of  the  greatest,  we  believe;  Of* 
series  of  great  men,  who,  for  the  last  150  ycfrw,  bavfe  presided'fa. 

the 
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tbe>C*Bft  of  <*Mu*oenr,  «*#b  hmgiag<tatbe  btadyfrr  Jfcf  u#e  of 
kiatowtfday,  Hod  for  the  instruction  ef  posterity,  different  but  ad- 
mirable powers  of  intellect  *nd  dispositions  of  mind*  One  was 
eminent  for  the  largeness  and  another  for  the  accuracy  of  hfe 
views.  The  turn  of  one  mind  was  to  the  development  of  prjpci- 
|>les— that  of  another  tended  to  their  practical  application.  ,  ,He 
that  conies  latest  has,  as  to  general  principles,  nothing  to  invent 
and  little  to  add  ;  but  be  has  the  less  brilliant  though  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  distinguishing  the  effect  of  these  principles — of  recon- 
ciling the  ever  growing  variety  of  precedents — and  of  guarding  the 
application  of  old  principles  and  precedents  to  a  new  cause,  fropi 
«ny  doubt  as  to  the  precise- points  to  which  such  authorities  aj$e 
applied.  Lords  Nottingham  and  Hardwicke  may  be  considered 
the  fountains,  as  it  were,  of  equity  law ;  it  was  reserved  for  Lord 
EW#n  to  illustrate  them  both  (as  Coke  illustrated  Littleton)  by 
the  admirable  commentaries  which  he  has  pronounced  on  the  dg- 
TOsfons  6f  his  predecessors. 

In  order  to  expose  the  unfair  (and,  we  doubt  if  we  should  not 
*dd,  malignant)  attempts  to  make  Lord  Eldon  personalty  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  inconvenience  which  is  imputed  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  we  beg  our  readers,  to  aHow  us  to  make  It 
few  quotations  from  some  works  now  before  us. 

*  It  cannot  he  unknown  to  you  how  this  honourable  court  of  Chan- 
cery (which  is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  kingdom)  has  had  many  grievous 
complaints  preferred  against  it  in  the  high  court  of  parliament — 'how  it 
is  traduced,  and  how  so  many  foul  aspersions  are  thrown  upon  it,  as  to 
be  termed  a  dilatory  court ! — Will  your  lordship  know  the  reason,  and 
who  are  the  causes  thereof  ?  I  answer  in  a  word,  counsellors  V 

Our  readers,  perhaps,  may  think  that  this  charge  is  made  against 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  they  may  find  in  the  par- 
liamentary debates  the  names  of  the  counsellors  who  traduced 
bim — they  are  mistaken — these  words  are  extracted  from  an  old 
tract  in  the  British  Museum — this  charge  of  delay  applies  to  the, 
time  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon ;  but  the  names  of  bis  tradueers 
are  forgotten— as  those  of  Lord  Eldon  will  be. 

Again*— we  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  with  the  following 
•pfettsible  titte: — 

'  Proposals,  for  regulating  the  law,  to  make  the  same  more  plain  and 
easy  to  oe  understood,  and  less  chargeable  and  expensive  than  hereto- 
fore/ 

This  learned  author,  who,  we  believe,  was  sometime  Common- 
Sergeant  of  the  City  of  London,  has  (amongst  many  others  to 
thft  iwi  eflteH,  but  to*  long  to  quote)  the  faUomagpaaaagt  :— 

s  2  '  Experience 
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1  Experience  shows  wjiat  very  great  delays  and  intolerable  charges arise 
from  Demg  tost  from  court  to  court,  vu.  from  chancery  to  common  ia\y^ 
and'BOJback  again  ;  nay,  I  am  persuaded  that  not  one  cause  6f  ten, 
es^&rfatly  if  of  any  consequence,  but  first  or  last  comes  tftfb  ehdltccty 
merely-  far  delay*,  by  which  means  peaceable- minded  men  iwlllmtWetf 
£fG  mkiscy  half  their  right  than  be  troubled  to  sue  for  it/ 

Our  reader*  may  probably  suppose  that  this  refers  to  thetprestttt 
impaired  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  they  tan 
give  a  ajirewd  guess  at  the  name  of  the  Common-Sergeant;  but 
here  again  they  are  mistaken — the  date  of  this  tract  is  about 
1641 — the  chancellor,  or  rather  lord-keeper,  of  the  day  was  l\ord 
SAtlhlonj  and  the  writer  was  Calthorpe,  afterwards  (absit  omen, !) 
Recorder  of  London. 

Again—  , 

*  Proposals  concerning  the  chancery,  wherein  is  set  forth  the  desires 
of  divers  well  affected  persons  for  the  regulating  of  the  High  Gout*  of 
Chancery,  and  the  proceedings  there,  and  abolishing  of  several.  foes, 
offices  and  officers  thereunto  belonging.'  .    ,  ,    ,    , 

This  pamphlet,  complaining  of  the  great  delays  in  the  Coord  of 
Chancery,  and  the  enormous  profits  of  the  officers^-(the  sinderks 
.having  upwards  of  ,£2000  per  annum  each)— is  so  much  in  the 
style  of  our  own  day,  that  we  are  astonished  to  find  it  published-^- 
not  in  the  corrupt  times  of  George  III.  or  George  IV.,  but  in 
the  pure  and  regenerate  age  of  the  Commonwealth — not  ^hen 
poor  Lord  Eldon  sat  single-handed  in  the  Lords  and  in  Chancery 
-—in  lunacy  and  in  bankrupts — but  when  the  great  seal  was  ilk 
commission,  and  such  men  as  Fiennes,  Lisle  and  Buhtrode  White* 
lock  were  commissioners.  _ 

We  now  ap  ~ 

erriment  barrist 

1  By  our  Mag 
cap.  29th,  it  is 
or  delayed  by  tb 
of  the  officers  a 
extended  to  an 
charge  of  pros 
increased,  and 
reasonably  delay 
dear  a  rate,  and 
Chancery  suits, 
grown  to  be  sue 
remedy  is  worse  1 

estates,  that  come  thither  for  relief,  oftea  race*  with  ruin  Jty  ttoflfrry 
<f£argeof  the  proceedings/  ,     .       ....,,  f  ,.    .,»,  ,„ 

•    (These  wiUaot  surprise  our  readers,  as.  tlsotentiiiJeiiis'of  Jtfr. 
••;"'  Williams; 
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Williams}  but  tney  may  be  a  little  startled  to  tear  that  Ms  gen- 
tleman's Christian  name  was  Walter;  that  these  complaint*  w^re 
uttered — not  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  in  1824,  but-*-n,a,paj*»pb- 
let'  published  about  1700,  and  that  the  Chancellor,  to<  whose  >anV 
ministration  the  complaint  must  have  more  immediately  Deferred, 
MM  wt  the  Earl  of  EIa*on  but— Lor d  Chancellor  $*m*r*!>*K> 
We  .shall  next  venture  to  quote —  m 

'  '*  Reasons  humbly  offered  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament'  ferpasstog  ft 
KU  to  prevent  delays  and  expenses  in  suits  in  law  and  m  eqmfyJ*      <    - 

Tbrs  author  insists  that  ■  f  ^ 

'  The  unavoidable  expense,  as  well  as  unnecessary  delay,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  suits  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  (especially  in  the  latter) 
are  become  so  exorbitantly  great  and  burthensome  to  the  subject,  that 
tljey  may  he  justly  ranged  amongst  our  first-rate  grievances/ 

If  we  had  room  to  quote  more  of  mis  author's  style  and  senti- 
ments, not  a  doubt  would  remain  on  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  discovered  that  the 
whole  guilt  of  such  enormities  lies  on  the  head  of  Lord  Eldon; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  this  work  was  published  in  1707,  and  di- 
rected against  the  Court  of  Chancery  while  presided  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Cozvper  ! 
.  Ode  quotation  from  another  pamphlet,  and  we  have  done. 

*  The  High  Court  of  Chancery  is  incontestihly  the  most  dilatory,  as 
well  as  the  most  expensive :  an  oppression  which  his  Majesty's  subjects 
have  Jong  laboured  under,  and  universally  complained  of;  insomuch, 
that  the  interrogatory  proverb  hath  not  been  more  jocularly  than  per- 
tinently proposed,  to  such  who,  with  more  precipitation  than  precau- 
tion, resolved  to  engage  in  Chancery  suits:  "  Will  you  be  hung  up  six 
or  eight  years  in  Chancery  V  implying,  that  his  cause  may  so  fong 
depend  there,  until  his  purse  and  patience  are  exhausted,  his  health 
impaired,  and  his  person  (by  vexation)  emaciated,  like  a  skeleton  in 
the  study  of  a  physician,  or  an  anatomy  in  the  office  of  a  surgeon  : 
for  the  delay  of  justice  is  said  to  be  the  denial  thereof  \  since  what  is 
ftot  done  in  due  time,  is  not  done  at  all. 

'  Justftiae  procrastinatio,  ejusdem  fit  abnegatio,' 

Our  readers  will  here  recognize  the  topics,  and  indeed  the 
very  expressions,  of  some  late  declamations  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  present  Chancellor.  They  are  well  calculated  to 
excite  general  indignation;  ruin  produced  by  expenses — sickness 
fay  aoxietyr— deiath  by  despair;  such  are  the  consequences  of  the 
administration  of — Lord  Eldon?  no,  &a\~ Lord  Chancellor 
Hardmcktt  And,  not  Lord  Hardwicke,  newly  comfe  to  the 
seals,  and  not  having  yet  raised  his  court  to  that  degree  of  excel* 
Itoce-whiob  it  aftetwards  attained,  but  Lord  Harwwicke  in  the 

s  3  fifteenth 
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fi&^nAhfyear  of  (what  19  now  edited)  bis  '  dynasty,*  aftd  whet*'  Ml 
Gtwfaqtet;  w^9  ^  the  very  summit  of  its  fame  !*  "     '         *'> 

.^Utej  the,  extracts  which  we  have  just  made,  (and  we*  might 
h#ye  produced  double  the  number  of  specimens  from  every 
r-eiga,;siuce  Elizabeth,)  can  our  readers  recollect  with  cos- 
mon  patience  the  attempts  made  in  the  years  1823  and  >934j 
to  impute  the  fault  of  all  these  delays  and  expenses  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon  personally  ?  To  persons  well  acquainted  with 
our  laws  and  Qur  history,  the  refutation  which  we  have  thus  given 
of  this  calumny  may  seem  superfluous ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  with  the  world  at  large  some  good  may  be  done  by  shewing, 
fhat  what  is  now  charged  as  the  crime  of  an  individual,  has  been 
for  two  hundred  yean  objected  to  all  the  greatest  and  most  emi- 
nent persons  who  have  occupied  the  woolsack  during  the  most 
enlightened  days  of  our  history,  and  the  piost  illustrious  periods 
of  our  law ! 

Having  thus,  beyond  all  contradiction,  shewn  that  the  court 
under  other  Chancellors  has  been  blamed  just  as  it  now  is  under 
Lord  Eldon,  we  proceed  to  prove,  that  the  real  subject  of  amaze* 
ment  is,  that  the  latter  has  been  able  to  do  so  much — that  he  has 
despatched  so  much  business — that  he  has  so  little  arrear. 

ct  our  readers'  attention  by  involving  this 
the  perplexity  of  Chancery  details,  which  it 

0  explain ;  nor  shsill  we  descend  to  squabble 
,  on  which  no  fair  judgment  could  be  formed 
itely,  not  only  all  the  facts  of  the  case  itself, 
objects  of  the  parties,  and  the  skill,  activity, 
espective  agents :  for  on  these  elements  the 
al  cases  depends,  and  the  judicious  inquire* 

1  considerations,  will,  if  he  happens  to  meet 
ure,  like  an  ancient  redre&er  of  grievarteer. 

,  0.ant.  ' 

;  The  author  of  the  pamphlet,  the  titfe  of  which  we  have  pre- 
fixed to  this  Article,  has,  in  addition  to  a  very  able  argument  on 
the  general  question,  entered  into  the  detail  of  some  particular 

*  As  grave  legislators  have  eondescenfed  to  tell  an  affecting  story,  (whSeo;  ***  f 
mte,  oould  not  have  assisted  the  argument,)  of  an  infrnt  suitor  dying  htfore.feis  can* 
«u  determined,  we  take  tbe  liberty  of  quoting  (though  we  modestly  throw  \t  into  a 
note),  a  case,  much  more  in  point,  a  great  deal  more  terrific,  and,  we  apprehend,  some* 
what  more  time,  of  a  catastrophe  occasioned  ay  the-  delays  an*  expenses  ef  the>  Court 
wf  Chancery,  Valfcer  ttefowLord  EloWs  lime. 

.  *  John  Batesham,  a  headstrong  litigious  man,  who  had  suits  in  Chancery  depending 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  having  been  awarded,  bv  the  report  of  Sir  John  Inndaf,  a 
Muster' in  Chancery,  4  less  tam-than  lie*  e*pedteil,ne,  m  rewsngeJ,  ty  a  pistol  /cadet! 
with  Area  bullet*,  blew  oat  $ir/«ftn  Tindal's  grains,  and  .thffi  W*fli<  bMBOW**- 
jflkto'a  Catalogue  of  Pamphlets  in  the  Har|.  Collection,  No.  83. 

This  tragical  occurrence  happened  in  November,  1617,  temp.  Lard  Bacon  ! 

cases 
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ease*  which  contradict  in  the  most  decisive  manner  the  general 
declamations  of  the  Chancellor's  adversaries,  and  prove  that  their 

Ktkular  cases  are  nothing  but  particular  cases,  and  that  they 
e  been  grossly  exaggerated.  We  recommend  this  thtle  worjt 
both,  for  its  style  and  its  facts  ;  it  is  written  with  great  moderation 
and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject.  What  he  has  treated  of 
we  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  handle  again;  but  his  views  and 
ours  occupy  different  portions  of  the  matter — he  dwells  Chiefly  on 
the  practice  of  the  Court,  while  our  limits,  as  well  as  our  raclimv- 
tioo,  prescribe  to  us  a  shorter,  simpler,  and  more  general  view  of 
the  subject :  we  shall  look  at  the  Chancery  business  in  the  aggre- 
gate ;  we  shall  suppose  that  there  are,  in  all  times,  pretty  nearly  the 
same  proportions  of  obstinacy  and  passion  in  parties,  of  chicanery 
and  neglect  in  practitioners — we  shall  not  set  off  against  a  windmill 
of  Lord  Eldon  s  day,  a  watermill  of  Lord  Hardwicke's,  but  we  shall 
lay  before  our  readers  a  succinct  but  clear  and  incontrovertible 
statement  of  facts,  which  will  prove  that  the  Earl  of  Eldon  has, 
in  equal  time,  despatched  twice  as  much  business  as  the  most 
rapid  of  bis  predecessors. 

His  Lordship's  antagonists,  though  they  may  amuse  their  hearers, 
and  indulge  their  tempers  by  the  statement  of  an  individual  case 
of  apparent  enormity,  feel  that  they  can  make  no  real  imj>re$sio* 
Unless  they  can  shew  that  it  is  not  the  increase  of  business,  bat 
the  hesitation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  produces  the  alleged 
delay.  They  are  all  forced  to  admit  that  he  is  a  judge  of  the  most 
spotless  integrity.  The  Edinburgh  Review  introduces  its  attack 
upon  him  by  confessing  that  he  is  l  a  great  and  learned  lawyer* ~+ 
<  who  possesses  a  most  subtle  and  refining  understanding,  ana  unite* 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  penetration  and  sagacity,  a  sirt pi- 
lar patience  and  circumspection/  Such  is  the  eulogy,  which  the 
necessity  of  conforming  in  some  degree  to  public  opinion,  writftfi 
from  Lord  Eldon's  adversaries ;  but,  then,  they  add  that  all  these 
transcendent  qualities  are  impaired,  if  not  rendered  quite  useless^ 
by  the  dubious  and  undecided  disposition  of  the  Chancellor's 
wind,  and  by  the  delay  and  procrastination  of  his  proceedings;. 
This,  they  allege,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  4>ua*» 
ness.  This  we  deny — and  on  this  ground — a  fair,  clear,  open, 
and  visible  arena — we  meet  them. 

'  Has  the  equity  business/  it  is  triumphantly  asked,  '  has  the 
4  equity  business  been  doubled,  or  any  thing  like  it  ?  No  man  witt 
'  be  so  wild  as  to  dream  of  such  a  thing !'  and  in  support  of  this 
argumentative  and  elegant  form  of  assertion,  the  authorities  of 
Sir  S.  Romilly  and  of  the  present  Vice-Chancellor  (when  Mr. 
Leach)  are  profusely  quoted. 

a  4  Now 
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Now;  a)tb,ough  we*  hold,  it  ojfi  vary  Jittte  importance  whtfAtsr 
equity,' one   branch  of  the   Lord  Chancellor's   business^  ha*- 
doubled  or  not.  if  we  can  show  that  the  aggregate  business  to  be 
.performed  by  him  has  more  than  doubled;  yet  we  will  venture 

igh^-with  our  tyes  openr/andoifea* 
ulties— to  assert  that  even  ^tbe 

VRLY,     IF     NOT      A*SP,LlifcEX*, 

we  shall  prove  it>  apt  .by  mid. 
leses,  but  by  figure*  and  facts, 
trovertible  in .  their  nature* 
jiness,  must  be  measured  by  its 
mportance  and  difficulty,  as  well 
quantity  is  sometimes  to  be  «J>* 
imbers  of  bills  filedy-r-of  petitions  ♦ 
—of  motions  granted,  and  solan, 
it  with  resting  the  question  o*  the  * 
bt  be,  speedily  decidedi;  but  in 
common  fairness,  we  must  admit  the  other  ingredient  into  the  - 
consideration,  namely,  the  quality,  the  weight,  the  importance, 
the  value  of  the  business  transacted.     We  are  not  deterred  from 
this  admission  by  the.  obvious  difficulty  of  finding  data  on  whiiki 
to  establish  the  comparison.     We  know  that  a  direct  calculation 
of  such  fugacious  and  ever-varying  elements  caroiot  be  given, 
4  no  man  is  so  wild  as  to  dream  of  such  a  thing;   but  we  thinK? 
that,  by  taking  a  general  view  of  the  elements  of  which  Chancery 
business  is  composed,  and  measuring  (as  we  are  in  many  cases 
enabled  to  do  with  perfect  accuracy)  their  increase,  weqanacrbtf ' 
at  very  satisfactory  inferences  as  to  the  increase  of  that  business 
to  which  they  severally  conduce. 

popular  essay,  of -.  this 
be  extensive  j}attMe*nd 
*e  shall  only  remind  ou*  * 
tulation*  and  the  growth 
ending  increase,  of  busi* 
we.  must  add,. that out? 
population  has  grown,  and  our  wealth  has  increased,  tinder  cir- 
cumstances which   have  in   a   peculiar  and  surprising  degree 

Chancellor.    Let  *  us  inow>  proceed  - 
nstances  which  may  affect  the  in- 
and  let  us  compare  their  amounts 
apunt  in  the  time  of  JLord  Hard^ 
lat  we  choose  Lord  Hard  wicked 
irady^saries  ww^calljitba  beet 

sj  OP  doubt,  the  population;  ki  a 

certain 
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certaitf  proportion  to  which  all  the  law  and  oth^r  "business  oJf  a 
nttion  muat  necessarily  be  increased.  ')  ,'" 

h(    j       In  1750,  England  contained  6,017,000  spul$;       .    ,/'  * 

i.».»-i       la  1821,     .  .  . 11,500,000; 

and  leat'it  should  be  replied  that  population  increases  chiefly,  pri 
tbdse  classes  which  give  least  occupation  to  a  chancellor,  we 
shall  show,  that — (the  wealth  of  the  country  increasing  in  a  still 
greater  proportion) — those  classes  which  are  likely  to  occupy  the 
tinate  of  a  chancellor,  have  increased  in  very  considerable  proporr 
tions.  In  1750,  there  were  about  ISO  peers;  iu  1822,  tfoere 
were  304. 

Of  the  class  of  persons  ranking  as  private  gentlemen,  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  numbers  at  either  period,  but 
we  have  eonxe  collateral  evidence  to  show  that  it  has  increased  in 
a  still  greater  ratio*  The  sons  of  the  gentry  of  England  are  to 
be  found,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  universities,  and  subsequently 
mithfelearned  professions  and  the  military  and  naval  services.  Now 
thenuttiber  of  students  matriculated  in  Oxford,  was, 
f  In  1750,  .....   190; 

In  1820,  .....  366. 
I*  Cambridge,  the  numbers  matriculated  were 

In  1748, 138; 

In  1823, S97. 

The  field  and  general  officers  of  the  army  were 

In  1775,  .....  277; 

In  1822,  ....  2,656. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  the  navy  were 

In  1749,.  .  .  .   1,000; 

In  1820,  about  10?000.  , 

It  is  not  easy  for  us,  at  this  moment,  to  ascertain  the  compara- 
tive numbers  of  the  clerical  and  medical  professions,  but  those  of 
the  banisters  we  have  obtained,  and  they  are  doubly  important 
not  merely  as  assisting  in  the  point  of  view  we  are  now  taking, 
but  as  demonstrating  the  proportional  increase  of  business  in  the 
courtsi  of  law*    The  caHs  to  the  bar  were 

In  1750, 37; 

Itt  1820,  .....  69! 
and  we  can  state  that  forty  years  ago  the  number  c 
listers  beliind  the  bar  in  Chancery  did  not  much 
and  that  there  are  at  this  h6ur  fifty  gentlemen 
avocation.?  The  merchants,  traders  and  manufa 
creased,  almost  beyond*  calculation,  in  number 
value  of  their  commercial  transactions,  and  in  th 
tent  of  their  operations — this  is  so  notorious  tt 
waste  of  time  to  stop  to  proVe  it  by  details.  Tt 
the  population  at  large,  doubled — the  peerage  nearly  doubled — 

the 
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flh*^etttr%  a%  faff*  ctte  be  ascertained1  from  the  number*  eddeaeed 
in  the  universities  and  attacked  te  the  professions  treWeeV**A* 
commercial  classes  probably  more  then  trebled— and  the  Minis- 
ters, who  are  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  all  these  classes  in  the  cc-urts, 
M\e&8t4hubied.  No  one,  we  think,  can  doubt  that  tbeieiacreades 
bi&uMt  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  business  in  the  courts  of 
law  generally,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state  some  ciretm* 
stfcmces  which  prove  that  the  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
ts*  proportionably  increased :  we  shall  begin  by  some  general  ofe- 
servations,  as  to  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country/  and  then 
show,  by  arithmetical  statements,  the  actual  quantity  of  work  done 
fty  the  Lord  Chancellors  at  the  periods  which  are  the  objects  of 
comparison. 

It  is  not  perhaps  possible  to  estimate  the  increased  value  of  real 
property  within  the  last  70  years,  bat  it  will  be  admitted,  that, 
since  population  has  doubled,  the  general  produce  must  have 
greatly  increased.  Some  writers  assert,  that  population  and  weattk 
always  advance  hand  in  hand,  and  we  think  that,  at  least  as*  to 
England,  we  may  safely  admit  the  general  justice  of  the  observa- 
tion. But  the  species  of  income,  which,  from  its  nature  most 
frequently  becomes  the  subject  of  application  to  Chancery,  is  that 
which  accrues  from  the  public  funds,  and  as  to  them  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  calculation.  In  1750,  the  national  debt 
was  ,£72,000,000,  and  the  interest  on  it,  <£2,700,000.  At  pre- 
sent the  debt  is  .£800,000,000,  and  the  interest  annually  paid 
upon  it  is  <£30,000,000 — a  tenfold  increase  in  direct  amount ;  pro- 
ducing a  probably  equal  increase  in  the  importance  of  chancery 
business,  when  we  consider  the  tendency  of  this  kind  of  property 
to  become  subject  to  the  Chancellor's  jurisdiction,  in  matters  of 
trusts,  wards,  infants,  wills,  bankrupts,  partnerships,  8cc.  &c. 

The  principle  of  these  observations  will  apply  to  the  increase 
of  Bank  and  East  India  stock,  both  in  value  and  amount. 

1750.  18*0.       • 

£•  £• 

T*o«i,  q^l.  f  Amount  .  .  .   10,780,000  ....  14,553,000 

iJank  block   .  .    lvalue  per  cent.    .  .  .   134  .  , 224 

East  India  Stock  }  Amount  .  •  .  .  3^200,000      ,  .  .  6,000,000 
I  Value  per  cent.   .  .  .  186 «.    £40 

Another  branch  of  this  subject,  which  applies  these  general 
cakolations  immediately  to  the  court  of  chancery  and  which 
affords  the  best  pecuniary  measure  of  the  increase  of  business  is, 
the  amount  of  monies  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  AccOtrat- 
rfn^General  of  the  court :  this  information  We  collect  from  Mr. 
Pfcel's  speech  of  the  24th  Feb.  last,  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
rf  rthich  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,'  that,  exfceHeftt  as  it  seems  to 
have*  been  m  aH  points,  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  numerical 

and 
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an*  therefore  mcontfovtrliUn proofc  tf  tfce  Lord  ChftMdtafe 
diligence' in  the  discharge  of  his  immense  duties* 

In  l?50  the  balance  hi  court  was      .     .    c£l,66S,l6Qi .,„,. , 

In  1823 .     .      38^38,SeSk 

-  We  are  quite  aware  that  thia  pecuniary  measure  of  value  ie*fogr 
no  means  a  conclusive  measure  of  the  business—we.  know  tkrt* 
ease  of  of  10,000  may  be  as  hard  to  explicate  as  one  of  £\0QfiQ0> 
and  that  the  value  of  the  stake  does  not  always  (nor  even  fat 
qnently)  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  decision— we  mcnordm&p 
do  not  pretend  that  the  business  in  chancery  has  increased,  wnn 
its  pecuniary  responsibility,  thirty-fold — our  argument  is  only 
that,  so  immense  an  increase  of  the  property  lying  in  the  court 
indicates  a  vast  (though  not  a  proportionate)  increase  of  businefs; 
we  shall  prove  from  other  arguments  (all  of  which  concur  in  their 
results)  that  the  business  of  Chancery,  properly  so  called*  is 
about  doubled,  and  that  the  general  business  to  be  transacted  by 
a  Lord  Chancellor  is  at  least  tripled. 

Having  thus  argued  &  priori  what  the  increase  of  chancery 
work  was  likely  to  be,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  as  well  as 
our  materials  allow,  what  it  really  was,  in  arithmetical  amount, 
whkh  taken  in  combination  with  the  general  value  and  import- 
ance of  the  matters  decided,  will  give  the  true  view  of  the  real 
business  of  the  court. 

The  duties  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  such,  may  be  reduced  to 
four  great  classes : 

1.  Chancery  suits  properly  so  called. 

2.  Bankruptcy. 

3.  Lunacy. 

4.  Petitions  and  references  to  the  court,  arising  out  of  public 
and  private  acts  of  parliament. 

In  the  three  former  of  these  branches,  we  shall  offer  a  compari- 
son of  the  proceedings  in  the  times  of  Lords  Hardwicke  and 
Eldon ;  but  the  last  class,  which  is  numerous  and  complicated* 
scarcely  existed  in  the  times  of  the  former,  and  is  therefore  an 
unbalanced  weight  in  the  scale  of  the  present  chancellor* 

1 .  As  to  Charteery  suits,  properly  so  called,  they  commence1 

id  hearings,,  up 

sages  in  whicfe 

lecided,  and  it 

re  decided  god 

>,  what  is  toebr 

]  uses,  they  ate 

i  is  of  the  court,, 

i  notion,  and  the 

ofrdefs  on  tnothm  have  -  become  (at  one4hird  of  the  eosf )  ft* 

kisefu^  to  the  parties  as  the  decrees  made  on  the  hearings  of 

causes 
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«*<fe£s  mdftibt*  '  It  k  *erefore'dear,  that  itr  oWer  tdiflf&r* 
any  thing  like  aftftr  view  of  the  amount  of  biwine*sV  sttl  <hfe 
kiads*  df  proceedings  ought  to  be  taken  into  an  aggregate  ae- 
cwAit.  ,■!...•. 

'•i  We  begin  with'  submitting  calculations  of  the  ntrtnBerof  jtidg- 
ftrttltf  pronounced'  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in  three  years,  (tfi.  174{£ 
F7TO,  1751,)  with  those  pronounced  by  Lord  Eldbii  ih  the  years 
1808,  1809,  18 10.  We  have  selected  those  periods  froth  the  par- 
liamentary report,  because  the  latter  precedes  the  aJ>pomtment  of 
the  Vice-Cbicellor,  and  the  search  after  other  dates  would  be  too 
voluminous  and  laborious. 

By  LofeD  Hardwicke. 


Exceptions, 

Causes 
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Rehearing* 

■ 
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Directions, 
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By 

Lord  Eldon. 

1808 
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46 

10 

19 

6909  I 

> 

1809 

26l 

28 

9 

18 

6362 

5  20,973 

1810 

213 

38 

11 

21 

6730 

i 

The  above  account  relates  solely  to  Equity  business,  and  our 
readers  will  at  once  see  we  were  not  dreaming  whea  we  as- 
serted, that  Lord  Eldon  had  decided  nearly  double  the  number 
of  matters  that  Lord  Hardwicke  did  in  a  corresponding 
period ;  and  if  it  should  be  observed,  that  though  the  whole 
dumber  be  much  greater,  yet  the  number  of  causes  decided  is 
less,  we  beg  to  repeat,  that  causes  are  often  substantially  de- 
cided  on  motion,  and  that  in  Lord  EldorTs  time  this  practice  hag 

•  We  select  from  the  Second  Report  from  the  Committee  of  the  Commons  appointed' 
to  inquire  into  the  Causes  that  retard  the  decision  of  suits  in  the  High  GputtoJ'  Chats* 
eery,  part  of  the  examination  of  Jacob  Crofts,  Esq,  Senior  Qtoputy  Register  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  on  this  point : — 

*  The  time  of  actually  hearing  causes  does  not  commence  till  the  termination  of  the 
seal,  whatever  number  of  days  mat  may  take  up  ?'— '  Certainly  so/ 

1  *  Stale,  fro*  yoac  ewn  knowledge  and  experience,  what  is  the  reason  *kat  that 
interval,  which  used  to  be  passed  in  hearing  the  causes,  is  exhausted  by  the  continu-* 
dnceofthe  seal?* — '  It  arises  from  motions  being  of  that  high  consequence,  that  the, 
pom  tin  the  cause  is  frequently  determined,  and  takes  up  a  great  time.' 

'Itoes  it  Sometimes  happen  that  the  points  which  would  arise  in  the  hearlrig  the 
cause,  being  presented  to  the  notice  and  decision  of  the  court  on  the  morion,  the 
cause  is  never  afterwards  heard  of?' — '  That  frequently  happens.' 

'  That  point  is  now  frequently  determined  upon  motion,  which  formerly  used  to,  be 
feterssfaied  npc*  the  bearing**  ttia  cause  rW  Yfes  ?  and  the  eat**  is  {Jfti  an-eHdito*  by 
thed^ioa  Hponthe  motipn^^^Rfpor^p.4^  ,   ,,     j , .,    . 
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(frpm  a  ponfcurreijcc  of  reasons)  become  frequent,  though  it  w*a 
unknown  in  Lord  Hardwicke's.     Lord  Hardwicke  scarcely  ever 
would,  suffer  any  thing  to  be  decided  by  motion,  but  reserved  all 
serious  questions  till  the  hearing — so  did  Lord  Thuflow.     The 
modern  practice  of  deciding  important  points  on  motion  is  cheap 
and -convenient  to  the  suitor,  though  it  increases  the  individual 
labour  of  the  judge,  who  is  thereby  obliged  to  wade  several  times 
through  the  facts  of  complicated  and  voluminous  cases. 
In  bankruptcy  our  data  are  capable  of  still  more  precision  3 
Lord  Hardwicke,  in  20  years,  issued  14,000  Commissions.       '     ' 
Lord  Eldon,  in  20  years,  40,000. 

Nearly  three  times  the  number. 
Lord  Hardwicke  made,  in  11  years  11  months,       1398  orders, 
Lord  Eldon,  in  11  years  and  4  months,  31 6*8. 

Nearly  three  times  the  number. 
In  lunacy,  the  number  of  orders  made  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  in  nine  years,  from  1738  to  1746  inclusive,  was  410, 
an  average  under  fifty  per  annum.  But  in  Lord  Eldon's  last  nine 
.years,  the  number  of  similar  orders  was  2372,  an  average  of 
above,  250  J>er  annum. 

Thus  thqn,  putting  out  of  the  account,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
fourth  class  of  business,  above  enumerated,  which  affects  Lord 
Eldon  alone,  we  have  been  able  to  show,  that  on  a  comparison 
with  Lord  {iardwicke's  time,  the  business  despatched  has  been 
.increased,  in  Chanoery,  near  two-fold  ! 

in  Bankruptcy,  near  three-fold ! 
in  Lunacy,  above  five-fold ! 
Of  thai  fourth  Class  of  business,  we  cannot  give  a  better  view 
than  by  extracting  the  following  passage  from  the  Parliamentary 
Jtepevt : 

'  '  ten  about  fhirty  years  last  past,  by  virtue  partly  of  standing  orders  in 
this  house,  and  partly' by  the  practice  and  usage  of  the  house,  the  Court 
.ef' Chancery  has  been-  made  an  instrument  in  the  execution  of  local 
acU  of  parliament,  relating  to  canals,  navigations,  aqueducts,  avenues 
to,  bridges,  inclosures,  docks,  railways,  tram  roads,  opening  and  paving 
streets,  supplying  towns  with  water  and  gas,  and  various  other  specula- 
tions; by  which  acts  the  purchase-money  of  lands,  taken  under  the 

"  titles  are  doubt- 
d  to  be  paid  into 
oceedings  in  that 
it  Court  to  clear 
in  which  partia- 
lis new  species  of 
ry  business  of  the 

Cerent  successive 
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proceedings^  habeas  corpusy&c.  &c.)  we  harosrttimetosVwQtl; 
suffice  it  taeay,  that  in  every  minute  ramification,  «s  ib  the  greater 
tranches  of  business,  Lord  Eldon's  labour  had  exceeded  what  was 
ever  before  imposed  on  any  Chancellor. 

But  there  is  another  great  and  important  branch  of  judicial  duty 
attached  to  the  station  of  Lord  Chancellor  which  requires  parts- 
scttJar  notice ;  namely,  the  presiding  in  the  appellate  JrtrisdJdtion 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  accumulation  of  undecided  causes 
in  this  high  court  of  parliament  has  excited  even  mere  attention 
than  the  delays  in  Chancery ;  and  we  have  lately  seen,  that  the 
extent  of  inconvenience  has  been  admitted,  and  attempted*  to  be 
remedied  by  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  Speaker,  and  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  certain  lords,  in  rotation,  in  order  to  *get  rid 
of  this  accumulation.  In  this  regulation,  (as  in.the  ea*e«df  the 
Vice-chancellor,)  the  detractors  of  Lord  Eldon  recognize  an 
fflitfttasion,  on  >tbe  part  of  his  colleagues,  of  the4eta«/0  6$  Mva4- 
«iioistratioa  ;  bat  it-is  no  tuoh  thing : — itie  an  admission^  indeed, 
<af  that  4rnfth  which  nobody  but  the  '  triulutertf  have  been  fceM 
enough  to  deny*— the  increase  of  btiBiness~+-but  weieher  4iia  tevti- 
ship's  colleagues,  nor  any  other  candid  person  in  any  degree  vto- 
sjaainted  with  die  fads  of  the  case,  can  impute  to  Lord  EWori<any 
undue  delay  in  the  disposal  of  this  class  of  business— cm  4#ftfe 
paint,  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  enables  us  to  bring  the  mattdr 
to  clear  arithmetical  admeasurement,  sad  we  shall  show,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  Lord  Chancellor  Bldott  htos 
exceeded  in  diligence  of  attention,  and  in  rapidity  of  decision,  the 
most  diligent  and  the  most  rapid  of  his  predecessors. 

The  following  statesnent  of  the  number  of  controverted  ap- 
peals and  writs  of  error  determined  in  the  House  of  Lords  b^ 
every  Chancellor,  from  Lord  Hardwicke  inclusive,  compared 
with  an  equal  period  of  Lord  Eldon's  administration,  will  astonish 
those  of  our  readers  who  only  know  of  this  matter  what  they  learn 
kt  newspapers  and  parliamentary  debates,  and  •  wit*  silence,  *w% 
as**  confident,  aU  such  charges  for  the  future*  •■  - 

Lord  Hardwicke,  in  20  years,  (1737  to  1756,)  235  cases. 

Lord  Eldon,  in  20  years,  (1801  to  1822,)  46$  bases. 

Twice  the  number. 

Lord  Northington,  in  10  years,  (1757  to  1766,)  136  cases.     "  • 

Lord  Eldoo,  in  10  years,  (1818  to  1822,)  497'eafcts/  < 

Three  times  the  number.  <•»•'■ 

Lord  Camden,       in  4  years,  (1T64  to  17«k)  V&'ttoto.-  ** 

Lord  EWoa,  in  4  years,  (1813 to  13l6>)  >«14<easesv  '-    • 

Above  three  times <thei*nntbef.  '  ■  ■■  . 


Lord  Apsley,         in  8  years,  (1771  to  lf?9>)  s  172  cases. 
JLosd£Uop,  in  8  years,  (1*13  to  **»**)    3»*X»ae* 

Above  twice  the  number*        t  m.n-M  .•,*    ,     i 

Lord 
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.,   / J*fd/rhiittar,      in  14  years,  $iJ7a  4e  W9*X  flfl€jms*  , 

r.  ioi*£Uaa,  iHUy«ars,,<l8G9to*8«*>   AM****,  -  ,. 

:,,  Greatly  above  twice  the  number.  (J  ,{ 

Lord  Rosalyn,        in  8  years,  (1793  to  1800,)     JftMase*  , , , , 

„  .  taidiJBldon,  in  £  years,   (1813  to  L82<y    32$  cases, .  ,     , 

, ,,      .  ,      ,  Greatly  above  twice  tbe  number,  ,       ,J#. 

-  Tiiis  detail,  ertnacted  from  the  journals  of  the  Loads*  jspoabi 
(to  use  a  trivial,  but  here  appropriate  phrase)  t&Iumm;  and  we 
ieaimot  help  further  observing,  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that 
Lord.  Eldon  has,  in  twenty  years,  decided  29  appeals  more  thou 
Lords  Haidnrcke,  Nortbington,  and  Camden,  all  together,  decided 
.in  thirtty-fanr  years!  Nor  must  k  be  omitted,  that  since  tbe  Union 
4hei  Irish  appeals  have  come  in  addition  to  the  natural  increase. of 
4he  business  of  the  House  of  Lords*  They  are  generally  e^ies~ 
tione  of  .great  weight,  length,  and  intricacy,  and  we  ourselves 
Juiow  of  one  case,  which,  after  having,  in  one  form  or  eneAhor, 
during  a  .peood  of  near  thirty  years,  passed  through  all  the  Irian 
teeurts,  .was  decided  by  the  Lords  wkh  a  celerity  which  surprised 
both  parties,,  and  .rescued  one  of  them  from  tbe  ruin  which  anion, 
obstinate,  and  litigious  adversary  had  almost  accomplished. 

We  know  that  those  who  cannot  refute  the  foregoing  important 
statement  as  to  the  decision  of  appeals,  will  endeavour  to  Attenuate 
Lord  Eldon's  merit  by  saying  that  he  has  sat  a  ranch  longer  time 
for  the  determination  of  these  appeals  than  his  predecessors  did. 
We  admit  it;  it  is  our  case — we  praise  Lord  Eldon,  not  for  de- 
ciding without  hearing,  but  for  bearing  with  tbe  most  exemplary 
patience,  and  yet  deciding,  in  fact,  so  great  a  number  of  the  most 
important  class  of  causes.  Bufc^  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pressure 
of  the  appeals  has  forced  Lord  Eldon  to  give  up  so  much  more 
of  bis  time  to  them,  every  moment  of  that  time  has  been  taked-1- 
*ot 

,  .,  '  From  toys,  nor  mirth,  nor  wine,'  \ 

fent  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where,  nevertheless,  be  bas, 
as  we  have  seen,  done  nearly  twice  as  much  business  as  Lord 
-Hardwicke* 

If,  therefore,  the  undecided  appeals  have  accumulated,  the  in- 
convenience cannot  be  attributed  to  Lord  Eldon,  who  has  done 
about  twice  as  much  of  this  class  of  business  as  was  done  by  any 
of  his  ^predecessors,  and  thrice  as  much  as  was  disposed  of  by 
others. 

'  But  we -have  some -other  observations  to  make  which  will  put 
Lord  Eldon's  despatch  of  the  judicial  business  of  the  House  ef 
Lords  in  a  still  more  striking  point  of  view.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  is  speaker  of  the  House,  not  merely 
in  its  iegmi  bud  in  its  iefwiatwe  mdpolitkal  capacity,  and  that  the 
increased  demand  on  bis  time  on  tbe  latter  account  must  diminish 

the 
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the'tnltfntfty'  tffriefe  he  e«to  <i#di«ate  to  hisVe^'8«ti«B*i*Bar  in 
Chancery  of  tor  tfce  iierds, %  fhertrwno  record  olnbemboiber  of 
hdar*  diiring  rthicti  their  lordihips  9ft, *but  that* the  lettgtfcpaottfre- 
qu&ity  <6f  their  meetings  on  <sabjeete  of  >paWioAvtone$fohtoi*  in- 
creaaetf/ia  notorious ;  and  there  are  some  eirctonTOtanoes-wftich 
4  may  enable  us  to  approximate  to  a  tolerably  fair  .dafyerison 
jfeefwaeh  the  parliamentary  duties  imposed  4m  Lorda>Hiadwtcke 
tttod'Etdofl  respect ive*y.  ■.*.■;.  .i  .  ;,h  ■/«*•. 

•»''  We  find  by  the  Lords' Journals,  that  in  the  year  475Oftl*t<k0U8e 
'sat<0G  days*  and  the  record  of  their  proceeding  is  «oinpri&«i  in 
>W  pages  of  the  Journal.    In  1810  the  house  sat  94*  day  v*311** 
^thei  veeord  of  its  proceedings  occupies  40£  pages  of  the- Journal. 
in  1750*  there  were  passed  40  public  and  83  private  lacts^oft  par- 
liament :— in  1810,  119  of  the  former  and  934r  of.tfie)  latter— 
deuWe  the  quantity,  of  time  (even  if  their  JLoniships  art*  ontyuhe 
.«a»e  number  of  heurs  in  each  day)*ad  siMiera*<  the  quantity  of 
apace  and  more  than. six  times-  the,  quantity  of  JpajigflPq*' *We 
•think  we  may  venture,  from  these  premises,  as  we II  a*  ffftfa  general 
<  notoriety,  to  assert,  that  the  ^hanceMor'e  parlmmeiUafyidmw*  are 
at  /eu$t<foubled*\uce  the  time  of  Lord  BaraVicke,-,  .  1,-mIw 
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anAif  tfat^lttppan  oo^«*i.<tb#nita  W  fc>  a**^  4fa*M^  a*>  i* 
caMed^no<  great  Mwonvenience,  pirfriic  or  prwate^  ensue*.  I&t  if  jhe 
Uoue^ii^fibjgfn.tD  afttemptt  to  meet  eveiy  nrtnwg^ftt  Jen 
•V4ock,ii»*/tov8it  a*  law  banwees  till  fcvei,  and.  the©  ou,  public 
kmimem  indefinitely,  longer,  it  is  quite  certain  <tb*t*  wtauJt  &ptn4 
nwafpnlsiiiiiry  regoieaien,  m  Hems*,  would  be  made  a& tan.o?«tack# 
•  mm  iUd  suitors  who  bad  feed  tfceir  lawyers  andincufrnd  the  neoe*i 
aery  expense*  for  anj  particular  day,  won  Id  be  disappoint*  d>»and, 
w»4dd}  ddnwikd,  by  t ha  adjournment  of  the  Houae^i  TUa  time 
efeheuLanrtfotde^Bpomtad  to  preside  would  be  equally /wasted,  for 
h*  must  ait  irotn<  tea  till  four,  waiting  to  see  whether  aa^extrtor* 
4im*try  ikcMemt  should bring  three  peer*  down,  and  constitute  the 
tonrtv    founder  therefore  to  ensure  the  despatch  of  business, 
wbidrtao*  ode  would  voluntarily  attend,  and  to  secure  the;  suitors, 
atom  the  ruinona  effects  of  adjournments,  for  which  no  peer  would 
be  >ind*vidmny  responsible-- the  House  of  Lords  resolved  to  com- 
pel under*  heavy  penalty,  the  attendance,  during  the  wAoic,  day, 
of  a  wfficmtt  smasher  of  peers.  They  are  chosen  by  ballot,  to*>b-> 
1  vinte  any  suspicion  that  the  court  could  be  paoked  fort  any  indi- 
vidual causey  and  their  attendance  is  compelled  for  one  Ary>  and 
'Jenifer 'one-  cawe,  because,  the"  eases  being  of  various  andiindefi*- 
nite*tsngths;  the  peere  might  be  unequally  subjected  to  this  duty, 
tevth^nbvkuiadeVadgemeni  of  their  private  concerns,  and  even  oi* 
Asfr  pubhr  occup attune.'    Moreover,  as  the  duration  of  each  oat* 
wenai  be  doubtful,  how  was  the  attendance  of  the  tiemi  set  of 
poets*  to  be  ensured?  if  a1  case  appointed  for  one  morning  should 
go*  Off  by  eotnpromise  or  early  decision,  how  were  the  peers  np- 
pointed  for  the  next  case  to  be  collected  ?  and  if  after  a  case  waa 
one*' begun,  ene  of  the  lords,  by  death,  or  sickness,  or  any  other 
unccdtroulftble  cause  of  absence,  was  interrupted  in  his  attend* 
ance,  what  was  to  become,  of  the  case?  and  how  was  the  waste  of 
time,  the  expense,  and  the  anxiety  to  be  repaid  to  the  suitors? 
The  House  of  Lords,  therefore,  has  judiciously  provided  by  a 
compuisatory  attendance  for  the  daily  existence  of  the  court;  but 
fife  ttmlpkhatovy  attendance  of  the  three  nominated  peers  doea 
not  interfere  with  the  voluntary  attendance  of  any  others;  and  if 
tboae  who  have  been  compelled  to  hear  the  beginning  of  a  cause 
id  and  able  to  give  their  attendance  during 
may  and  ought  to  do  so — their  right  and 
idges  m  every  cause  is  hot  impaired  by  their 
d  one  6r  two  days  in  the  session  to  const** 
its  may  object  altogether  to  the  constitution 
appellate  jurisdiction.     With  that  question 
thing  to  do — it  affects  the  ancient/ coustitu* 
te  House,  and  is  in  nowise  connected  with 
which  makes  no  kind  of  change  in,  the'tri- 
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bktuil*  btit*m*r  cmotm  teu  iter  suiu**:  skat*  tim*1tibiml  4b& 
liu^nii^  it,»r  /mt  ,  r*rn  .>  .tin*/  'tfinr  .y  ,i5iir.»i  ^«njbmi#»  ^yl* 
>  _Wej  hfert  time  midHbefsae  onracader*  mcnt**  uMftihld  pWtf  W 
the  vast  increase  of  business  which  must  to  {MffoMtfctf taftfe 
Load  tCfcnnettllerr-*"  increase  that -the  assist**^  n»frd»Wce- 
GbanfteJlor,araMester  o*  the  RolU,  (wbicii  Wni^ly4>faiyiaidtt© 
branch,  of  bis  labours  and  that  not  the  most  urgent^)***  ttft?*fli 
cannotfoantpmilt  and  we  trust  tbat  oar  wade**  must  bfe^sttafe 
outsebes  most  conscientiously  are>  convinced  thrtt  <he  #Oudlt 
ought  to  be,  not  why  there  is  so  natch  anrenr,  tatf  tfcafttitete  if** 
«///e.  But  that  which  is  tittle,  when  compared  iwkfcrfwfcnt'ifci 
Chancellor -has  done,  is,  we  admit,  toojnucb,  witfc  regafci'lot  the 
interest*  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  dear  from  she  t«peviettc**f 
past  yeans — and  the  future  promises  to  increase  rathe*  'thati^ 
minteh  the  inconvenience— rt  is  dear  that*  the  time  trad  atreDgA 
of  any  one  man  are  nneqaal  to  accomplish  all  that  >«  tv+ffltafr 
pected  from  a  Lord  Chancellor.  It  has  become  thetttfbr*1  4* 
duty  of  Lord  Eldon  himself  and  o£  the  government?'  te<  ctostta* 
how  this  evil  can  be  remedied.  Our  reformers  wottM  And  *A 
difficulty— <  separate/  they  say, 'the  judicial  from  tke<pul*k#i 
functions  of  the  Chancellor/ — or '  take  away  his  guardtfanshipef 
wards  or  lunatics/ — or  '  relieve  htm  fromJbe  cases  :of  bnaki 
ruptcy/— or  *  abolish  his  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the*Viee* 
Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls/— or  f  separate  tbe^rtur* 
from  the  tcoohacky — in  short,  do  any  thing  that  may  I  lower* 
dismember  and  degrade  this  great  office,,  and  the  rafennOM 
promise  that  all  the  evil  they  complain  of  will  vanish— -we 
verily  believe  it  would!  Let  the  office  be  sham  <tf  its  dignilj 
and  circumscribed  in  its  authority, — let  it  ben*  kngev  noacssery 
for  ministers  to  fortify  themselves  with  the  king  and  wvtb^the 
people* by  their  choice  of  a  Chancellor— let  that- officer  be-rt* 
longer  the  keeper  of  the  conscience  of  the  former  and  4bet  first 
guardian  of  the  rights  and  properties  of .  the  latter— 4*wtr>  >4fc 
short,  the  scale  by  which  Chancellors  have  been  hitherto  «hneew, 
and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that .  this  new  officer  will  krve  w& 
arrear  of  causes  nor  accumulation  of  appeals !  That  respeotytha* 
confidence,  which  has  loaded  with  petitions  for  jnsfiee'tb*  deakft 
of  Hardwtcke  and  Thurlow,  and  overloaded  that  of  BMsn/wtt 
cease  to  operate ;  and  either  some  new  authority  mtftstbefttmsri** 
luted  in  the  state,  of  rank,  ability,  and  weight  eyaVto  those  wteafc 
now  distinguish  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  ^omplatnW  (itot^f 
party  rivals  or  petty  practitioners,'  but)  of  the  whole  naikml/rirel* 
ingnfler  the  purest  fountain  cfjmtim^wkV  oblige  *s  to  KttHen 
our  miscbievous  innovations  and  to'  re*creote  inv  tf  *  pdtawhJe^  *** 
pristine  authority,  a  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  .;*  '""<'  * 
But  without  essentially  impairing  the  office,  something  may 

perhaps 
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f**bapa  he  <d+neby  sia&pWying  processes,  by  curtailing  pleadings, 
by  abridging  forms,  by  diminishing  the  intricacies  into  which  ob- 
lrtntfttaatf*;  be*  Mth  will  try  to  escape,  ancHrom^hi*  h  H  so 
<JHhc*lVt*4ukwlge  thenu  ,•.:»>♦. 

■,  ,We  fcava  lately  seta  a  case  in  which  die<CtaiMthwftJiB4irfetf<tb 
^>furatobed>ifrth  f4i  abstract  of  the  proceedings  to  eriirbte'Whb 
ItofgtW  judgment — the  case  was  one  in  which  the  solictors  on 
e#cb,s>4*  might  in  two  hours  have  agreed  on  a  proper  state  ftiartt— 
ttfrTobttrabt  however  sent  to  the  Chancellor  was  a  <tort  tond'xrf 
4japejty*htpi<a*UaUy  covered  the  floor  of  his  chamber  and  Would 
hmeMmmtod  at  Jeeet  a  whole  month  of  his  time/  ' 
>  i  The*e,a»e  tike  teal* evils  of  the  practice'  of  thg  Court  of  Cban- 
M^*ft4<tb*?'trc  «uch  as  Vice-Chancellors  and  Masters  of  (lie 
RoH*^urf><^to*siy  rather  increase  than  diminish,  and  which 
|be  Chancellor  vbimfldf(whHe  be  attends  to  his  other  dutiws,  or 
perhaps  even  if  be  give  bis  whole  time  to  them,)  cannot  effec- 
*ielly.i*im*dy.  i  They  are  connected  with  too  many  details,  and 
branch  off  into,  too  many  minute  considerations  to  be  unravelled 
by  fifty  DUe  man,  and  we  therefore  think  that  Lord  Eldou  has 
acted  asost  wisely  in  advising  his  Majesty  to  institute  a  Coutmis- 
$km  tof'iriquire  into  these  matters.  No  commission  can  give  to 
future  Chancellors  the  solid  principles  of  a  Hardwicke,  the  vigo- 
WHs. decision  of  aThurlow,  or  the  deep  learning  and  acute  dis- 
eriminatiooof  an  Eldon ;  but  it  may  produce  all  that  is  wanting- to 
make  the  court  of  Chancery  as  perfect  in  its  administration  a*  any 
hitman-institution  can  be,  namely,  the  simplification  of  those  pro- 
ceedings and,  the  diminution  of  those  expenses  which  occur  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  causes,  and  which  from  their  nature  never 
meet  the  eye  of  the  judge  and  even  serve  to  postpone  the  time 
wheal  the  cause  comes  under  lib  immediate  cognizance.  All  that  a 
Chancellor -could  do  in  this  matter  lx>rd  hldon  has  done,  and 
the  practice  of  bearing  and  deciding  so  much  on  petition  and  t>n 
moUom  bas  had  a  great  tendency  this  way,  and  has  been,  a  main 
cause  why  Ihe  arrear  has  not  been  greater.  These  things  u  Cotii- 
-mistien  may  contribute  to  do— at  least  the  experiment  ourgnt  to 
fe%:Ugedr  we  trust  that  it  may  be  successful,  and  we  are  the 
HWft  anaions  for  this  result,  because,  with  all  our  respect  for  the 
eWer  pi«ofts9or8  of  the  law,  and  all  onr  hopes  from  the  younger, 
^re<cvtafc#6  we  are  not  sanguine  that  another  Etdon  will  be  speedily 
famifrmi  we  ace  satisfied  that  whoever  is  destined  (and  late 
map.it  be!)  to  succeed  him,  will  require  all  the  cononrrent-assist- 
ajjce^v&cli  can  be  given,  to  enable  him  to  occupy  with 'any 
4w**  of  jwedititbat-atatioa  winch  Lord  Eldon  has  alreadViilM 
ft*  &fo¥« -$ear*i,  pith  greater'  diligence  and  a  more  established  re- 
putation, than  atijr  bf  hia  predecessors.  "  -  "  * 
#*m  *<  tttl-.n:  .,  ':  •'  '  RfeW 
-o  ■  A  ^ 
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Art.  I. — Essay  on  Political  Economy.  Supplement  to  the  En^ 
.  cyclopedia.  tirUannica.  Vol.  VI.  Fart  I.  Edinburgh.'  1823. 
n^HE  purpose  of  this  Treatise,  as  stated  by  the  author,  is  jto  cier 
:  tine  the  objects  and  limits  of  the  science  of  political  economy 
— to  trace  its  progress — to  exhibit  and  establish  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  it  is  fouuded— aud  to  point  out  the  relation 
and  dependence  subsisting  between  its  different  parts. 

M  uch  of  what  is  here  stated  is  ably  accomplished,  particularly 
a  very  useful  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  science ;  and  ;  the 
whole  is  executed  with  so  much  talent  and  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  as  to  give  considerable  weight  to  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced. Yetf  we  think,  that  the  author,  in  exhibiting  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  he  conceives  the  science  of  political 
.economy  to  be  founded,  has  fallen  into  some  most  important 
errors ;  and  as  both  his  ability  as  a  writer,  and  the  depository  in 
which  his  treatise  is  found,  will  necessarily  give  it  a  wide  circula- 
tion, the  interests  of  the  science  seem  to  require  that  these  errors 
.should  be  pointed  out. 

Of  the  work  of  Adam  Smith,  on  the  Nature  ai 
Wealth  of  Nations,  the  author  says,  (p.  tt$3.)  th 
frr  political  economy,  what  the  Principia  of  I 
physics/  The  principles  of  a  work  which  will  ai 
characterized,  should  not  certainly  be  rejected  or 
grounds  which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  strict* 
We  should  be  among  the  last  to  check  free  and  c< 
in  any  science,  particularly  in  one  which  is  most 
in  the  present  treatise  as  a  science, '  not  ofspecuh 
and  experiment.9  On  such  a  subject,  no  writer, 
can  be  expected  to  produce  a  work  which  may  r 
require  some  modifications  and  corrections.  We 
.object  to  toe  author  of  this  treatise  and  the  school 
tsetits,  that  they  differ  from  Adam  Smith;  but  tl 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  great  t 
pose  to  substitute  others,  which  not  only  do  not 
.for  the  facts  with  which  we  are  surrounded,.! 
cases  absolutely  inconsistent  with  tham.     They  seem  to  haw  prb- 
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ceeded  upon  a  principle  just  €he  very  reverse  of /the  Ration 
above  1aid;down  by  the  author,  and  to  have  altered  the  theosies  of 
Adam  Smith  upon  pure  speculation;  and  not  because  they  do 
not  accord  with  facts  and  experience. 
The  Treatise  is  divided  into  four  parts — 
I.  The  Definition  and  History  of  the  Science.  .    » 

II.  The  Production  of  Wealth. 

III.  The  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

IV.  The  Consumption  of  Wealth. 

We  shall  make  some  remarks  on  the  principles  laid  down  m 
*nch  of  these  parts. 

The  author  begins  with  a  definition  of  the  science,  to  which 
we  see  no  objection,  although  we  do  not  think  that  it  expresses 
*o  clearly  and  happily  the  precise  object  in  view  as  the  title  of 
Adam  Smith's  work.  He  then  notices  the  importance  of  making 
a  proper  distinction  between  value  in  exchange,  and  utility. .  In 
this  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  and  have  always  thought  that 
M.  Say,  whose  opinions  seem  chiefly  to  be  alluded  to,  by  applying 
utility  in  a  sense  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  common  meari iug 
of  the  term,  has  obscured  a  part  of  the  subject  which  was  before 
sufficiently  clear:  we  were  not,  however,  aware  that  Mr.  Mai  thus, 
whose  name  is  coupled  with  that  of  M.  Say,  had  fallen  into  a  simi- 
lar error.  Our  impression  is,  that  he  has  adhered  to  the  distinction 
stated  by  Adam  Smith,  which  is  plain  and  intelligible,  and  re- 
quires neither  the  rejection  nor  the  alteration  of  common  terms — 
changes  which  it  is  always  desirable  to  avoid,  unless  really  ne- 
cessary. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  the  definition  of  the  term  wealth1; 
and  here  he  has  made  a  useful  addition  to  the  definition  of  Mr. 
Malthus.     He  says,  Mr.  Mai  thus  has  defined  wealth  to  consist 
of '  those  material  objects  which  are  necessary,  useful,  or  agree- 
able to  man' — (p.  217.)  but  that  this  definition  is  too  corrtpre- 
Id  include  such  material  products  as  attnosphc- 
heat  of   the  sun,   which  are  highly  useful  and 
universal  consent,  are  excluded  from  the  mves- 
cal  economy:  he  proposes,  therefore,  to  limit 
wealth  to  those  objects  alone  which  have  ex- 
and  it  will  then  stand  thus,  those  material  pro- 
exchangeable  value,  and  which  are  either  ne- 
r  agreeable  to  man ;  and  to  this  definition  we 

very  decided  as  to  the  propriety  of  confining 
ealth  to  material  objects,  as  the  following  pas- 
Having  observed  that  some  economists  had 

considered 
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ctmsJHared  dearth  as  *yiK>nimo*s  with  tttf  that  mm  derfftt  As  : 
useful  ami  ap-beaMe  to  Arm,  be  gods  on  to  utj^  '  ,•»->■ 

'  But  if  political  economy  were  to  embrace  a  discussion  of  the,  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  all  that  is  useful  and  agreeable*  it  wou}d 
iuclude  within  itself  every  other  science ;  and  the  best  Encyqlojm- 
dia  wquld  really  be  the  best  treatise  on  political  economy.  Qoqji 
health  is  useful  and  delightful;  and,  therefore,  on  this  hypothesis 
the  science  of  wealth  ought  to  comprehend  the  science  of  medicine* 
Civil  and  religious  liberty  are  highly  useful,  and,  therefore,  the  scienqe 
<qi  wwMh  ,omst  oomprebend  the  science  of  politics,  Good  acting  is 
agreeable,  and  therefore,  to  be  complete,  the  science  of  wealth vinu§t  _ 
embrace  a  discussion  of  she  principles  of  the  histrionic  art,  and  so  on. 
Such  definitions  are  worse  than  useless.  They  can  have  no  effect  but 
to  generate  confused  and  perplexed  notions  respecting  the  objects  auji 
limits  of  the  science,  and  to  prevent  the  student  ever  acquiring  a- dear ^ 
and  distinct  idea  pf  -the  nature  of  the  inquiries  in  which  be  is  engaged.' 

Id  all  this  we  agree  with  the  author,  and  the  author  agree* 
with  Adam  Smith  :  we  were,  therefore,  greatly  Surprised  to  find 
"him  afterwards  totally  differing  on  a  point  so  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  definition  of  wealth,  as  the  definition  of  produc- 
tive labour.  To  us,  indeed,  it  appears  that  the  term  productive^ 
labour,  when  used  in  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  aptf  CaMsqs  0/ 
Ike  Wealth  of  Nations,  is  absolutely  unmeaning  and  useless,  .un- 
less it  be  applied,  according  to  the  intention  of  Adam  $mkh,to 
aigntfy  the  -labour  which  is  directly  productive  of  weakh  ;  and  if 
the  term  wealth  be  confined  te  material  products,  this  must  be 
the  labour  which  is  so  fixed  and  realized  on  these  products  as  to 
be  estimated  in  their  value  when  they  become  the  subjects  df 
exchange.  But,  according  to  our  author,  this  distinction  is  ilt- 
Tounded:  let  him,  however,  speak  for  himself.  Having  quoted 
the  passage  of  Adam  Smith,  in  which  he  clearly  explains  the  dif- 
ference between  what  he  has  denominated  productive,  and  what 
unproductive  labour,  he  thus  proceed*:-— 

.  '  Such  are  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  it  will  not  we  think  be 
*ery  difficult  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  distinctions  he  has  endeavoured 
co  establish  between  the  labour,  and  consequently,  also  the  consump- 
tion of  the  different  classes  of  society.  To  begin  with  the  case  of  the 
menial  servant: — Dr.  Smith  says  that  his  labour  is  unproductive;  be* 
cause  it  is  hot  realized  in  a  vendible  commodity,  while  the  labour  «f 
the  manufacturer  is  productive,  because  it  is  so  realized.  Butof  wh*V 
may  we  ask,  is  the  labour  of  the  manufacturer  really  productive  £  - 
does  it  not  consist  exclusively  of  comforts  .and  conveniences  requited 
for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  society  ?  The  manufacturer  is -not 
a  producer  of  roaster,  but  of  utility  only  ;  and  is  it  not  obvious  that  the,, 
labour  of  the  menial  servant  is  also  productive  of  utility  t     H9  for  ex- 
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rampitt,  tha  labour  expended  in  converting  the  wool  of  the  sbee^lnfo  a 
coat  be,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  productive  ;  then  surely*  the  labour 
'-expended  in  brushing  and  cleaning  the  coat,  and  rendering  it  fit  to  be 
*worn,  mtnft  be  so  too.     ft  ts  uhiversntly  allowed  rHatrWtttbtforfef  the 
<*itt«6fefi4*feA  id  rising  corn,  beef,  and  other  article*  dl^proiwkiftiS'pfo- 
V  *hy  is*  the  labour  of  the  menial  ■ewn^.e  wJHi  per- 
'and  indispensable  task  of  prepafring  an<lfji^eg<if\g 
fitting  them  to  be  used,  to  be  stia/natised  as  unpjp- 
to  demonstration,  that  there  is  no  difference  whatever 
pecies  of  industry,  that  they  are  both  productive  pr 
To  produce  a  fire,  is  it  not  just  as  riecessarVttiat 
ried  from  the  cellai4  to  the  graie';^  iftit/the*  slWotd 
le  bottom  of  the  mine  to  the  surface-of  *he  eartft? 
at  the  miner  is  a  productive  ?Hbotirer,Miriust  wfc'ri&t 
of  the  servant  who  is  employed  to  mate  a*d<ta**d 
tile  of  Dr.  Smith's  reasoning'  prticfeenVoa  a>  false  hy- 
pothesis'. *  He  bas  4tade  a  distinction  where  there  -it  eone,  ^nfd  where 
lAera  com  be  mme.    The  end  of  all  human  exertion  is  tjie.*aaie— « that 
4#*  to  increase  the  sum-  of  necessaries,  comforts,  and  eiijopmetttsj  smil 
it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  every  man  to  determine  what  Jpr^- 
jwrtion  of  these  comforts   be  will  have  in  the  shape  of  menial  ser- 
vices, and  what  in  the  shape  of  material  products.     It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  a  man  is  impoveribhed  by  maintaining  menial  servants, 
Tuny  more  than  by  indulging  in  any  other  species  of  expense,     ft  Is 
true  he  will  be  ruined  if  he  keeps  more  servants  than  he  bas  occasion 
for,  or  than  he  Can  afford  to  pay  ;  but  his  ruin  wouM  be  equally  cer* 
lata  were  he  to  purchase  an  excess  of  food  or  clothes*  or  to  emptoy 
taere  workmen  in  any  branch  of  manufacture  than  are  resjoj-reajto 
curry  it  on-,  or  than  his  capital  can  employ.     To  keep  two  plooghoxtn 
fwh*none  might  suffice,  is  just  as  improvident  and  wasteful  expenditure 
as  to  keep  two  footmen  to  do  the  business  of  one.     It  is  in  the  extra- 
jtagnnt  quantity  of  the  commodities  we  consume,  or  of  the  labour  we 
employ,  and  not  in  the  particular  species  of  commodities  or  labour  ttftt 
we  must  seek  for  the  causes  of  impoverishment/ — p.  $7*. 

:  This  passage  appears  to  us  to  be  totally  inconsistent  with  that 
which  we  before  quoted  respecting  wealth,  and  to  merit  all  the 
severity  of  remark  which  was  applied  by  the  writer  to  those  politi- 
cal economists  who  do  not  confine  wealth  to  material  objects,  jf 
the  production  of  utility  and  enjoyment,  as  here  stated,  be  the 
rpoiut  in  question,  then,  beyond  all  doubt,  not  only,  the  labour 
if;  thftweiiiftl  servant  is  productive,  as  well  as  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer, but  the  exertion  necessary  to  learn  to  dance,  to  get  to. a 
pleasant  party,  to  read  the  public  papers,  or  to  acquire  any  useful 
or  agreeable  kind  of  accomplishment  or  information,  must  come 
isader  the  same  denomination. 

•But  when  Adam  Smith  gave  his  definition  of  productive  labour, 
he  obviously  did  nOjt  mean  to  refer  simply  to  utility  and  enjoyment, 
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but  |op<0^f\  that  is,  to  she  utirrty  and  enjoyment  reauitjng  froisi 
; mtiierlui  products.  He  moat  expressly,  nukeo*,  potycea  th?  Wk 
r.MUii^  and  importance  of  many  othar  kinds  of  UIkhic  t^M^t 
^0^  ^wh  n«  has  dem>«ma^  productive,  and  had  not  the 
•tightest #i*vof  tiigmotiung  that*,  as  the  us*  of  this  esprsssjoa 
t*s.  tWar  anchor  would  imply  *  Could  ho,  instead,  far  a  jwihw 
^tKrbt  taaethe  labours  of  a  just  magistrate,  a  sfcisrar  physic**, 
toMaft  dble legislator,  were,  beyond  comparison,  w^m^iifkHkm 
ibe  labdor  of  the  lace-  maker  f  We  *avn  not  the  lefts*  obfrolifth 
to  agree  with  the  author  in  saying  that '  the  end  of  ait  hitfmift *ei-» 
erti<ms  is  the  same;  that  is,  to  increase  the  mm  of  necessaries, 
comforts  and  enjoyments:'  but  if  political  economy  be.  as  fa* 
states,'  *  the  science  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  prudnet^m9 
distribution  and  consumption  of  those  material  p*xwmct$  which 
bav*  exchangeable  value,  and  are  either  necessary,  useful,  <or 
agreeable  «e  man,'  then  it  is  certain  that  tlie  tewn  preductioay  or 
prOductwHaboor,  as  it  ought  to  be  used  in  the  science  of  pofai- 
ml  <ecoiiomy,  can  only  apply  to  the  labour  which  increases:  the  * 
quantity  or  value  of  material  products. 

That  in  this  classification  there  may  be  a  few  anomalous  c*se> 
we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  but  we.  hardly  know  what  clas- 
sification is  without'tbem.  It  is  true  that  the  labours  of  sotiie 
asaaiu]  servants  sometimes  increase  tba  value  of  material  products; 
bat  the  amount  of  this  value>  as  it  affects  the  wealth  of  the 
society,  never  comes  to  be  estimated,  like  the  labours  of  the  agri- 
culturist, the  manufacturer,  the  carrier,  and  the  shopsaan;  and* 
even  if  it  could  be  estimated,  it  would  be  foand  so  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  materia i  product*  consumed  by  them,  that  af% 
daSS  their  labour  may  most  fairly  be  denominated  unproductive.' 
In  fact,  menial  service,  when  most  Hke  productive  labour,  may  be 
characterized  as  assisting  in  the  convenient  and  agreeable  ro*- 
iumption  of  wealth,  and  not  essentially  in  its  production'.  But 
What  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  and  makes  a  very  marked 
and*  striking  distinction  between  them  is,  that  menial  service*  is 
always  employed  by  revenue  with  a  view  to  consumption^  Matt 
enjoyment,  and  never  by  capital  with  a  view  to  production  and 
profit ;  and  as  this  is  the  only  intelligible  and  useful  dSsrincsion 
between  unproductive  and  productive  consumption,  it  is  dear 
that  menial  servants,  even  when  they  most  resemble  productive 
labourers,  must  come  under  the  head  of  unproductive  constaier*. 
It  may  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  author,  that  4  to  keep'  tw*> 
ploughmen  where  one  only  might  suffice,  is  just  as  improvident 
and  wasteful  expenditure  as  it  is  to  keep  two  footmen  to  db  the 
work  of  one.'  But  the  agriculturists  who  raise  corn  with  a 
;  ww  -to -profit  are  in  no-dangertif  offending  in  this  way-;-  whereas 
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the*i<h  laiidfrid,whoho<*p»  menial  servants  «witl»  a  *itwi  torgwui- 
icatien  and  sumptuous  expenditure,  almost  always  mamtaue* 
jmuch  greater  numbers  than  are  accessary  to  keep  «  order  and 
Mmra  for  immediate  use  bis  material  products.  Da.  Clarke*  in 
W  Travels  in  Russia,  says,  if  we  recollect  right,  that  someofithw 
Rninian  noblemen  of  Petersburg!*  ami  Moscow  keep  one  of  two 
^pdred  senrawfis  and  attendants  of  various  kinds/  This  would 
befceneraUy  thought  much  more  than  sufficient,  Yet  we  agree 
with  the  atrthojv that  it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  every  man 
to  determine  what  pFopertion  of  comforts  he  will  have  in  the 
shape  of  menial  services  and  what  in  the  shape  of  material  pro* 
4ncte»  We  agree  with  him  also  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
a  man  k  impoverished  by  maintaining  meuial  servants  any  mote 
tkant  by  indulging  in  any  other  species  of  expense.  Though  he 
ieno  doubt  likely  to  be  ruined  if  he  employs  mere  servants  than 
he  can  pay,  yet  a  rich  landlord  may  employ  forty  servants  to-  do 
the  work  of  four*  and  still  live  decidedly  within  bis  incoasev  To 
ther  income  of  the  individual  it  matters  not  whether  the  seme**** 
be  laid  out  in  the  maintenance  of  menial  servants  and  foUdwera, 
or  m  the  material  products  of  carpets,  curtains,  and  carriages. 
But  Adatn  Smith  was  inquiring  about  the  causes  of  the  wealth  of 
nations;  and  if  wealth  consist,  as  our  author  allows,  of  material 
products,  then  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  wealth'  aanee 
be  the  general  prevalence  of  such  a  taste  for  material  product*  as 
will  occasion  the  employment  of  a  great  and  increasing  -quantity 
of  that  kind  of  labour  which  produces  them.  It  is  true  that 
there  would  be  no  uee  in  employing  a  greater  quantity  of  pen* 
dnctive  labour  than  is  uecessary  to  supply  the  demands  of  soci- 
ety for  material  products.  We  must  wait  the  inclinations  of  the 
owners  of  property :  and  as,  we  cannot  force  them  to  prefer  the 
results  of  one  kind  of  labour  to  those  of  another,  the- capitalists, 
would  be  very  unwise  to  ruin  themselves  in  die  attempt.  But 
that  4be  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  labour  consists  in 
f*0lity  and  not  in  quantity  is  further  manifest  from  this,  that  there 
*  scarcely  any  amount  of  demand  for  the  results  of  produottvn 
febour  which  wouW  not  tend  very  greatly  to  increase  the  wealth* 
of  *  nation,  or  the  quantity  and  value  of  its  produce;  whereas  a, 
greet  preference  of  the  results  of  unproductive  labour  or  a  great 
demand  for  menial  servants  and  foUewers,  would  dettroy  moot 
than  half  of  the  oapttals  which  aire  generally  employed  by  a  rirfh 
and  prosperous  country  in  manufacture*,  and  in  domestic  end 
foreign  commeree,  and  leave  it  merely  with  its  landlords  sor- 
roaaided  by  poor  dependants.  And  vet  it  is  said  that  Adam 
Smith  has  wade  a  distinction  where  therfe  is  Hone,  and  can  be 
ponet 
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Wilk  regard  to  the  labour  imhrmtl^  productive  pf i  majetiaj 
c^e^*  which,  ilte  author  seems  to  consider  in  the  san*e  lightsM 
it  4  wese  direct^  productive,  (p.  £76.)  we  really  believe  that  Abef? 
ia  scarcely  any  exertion,  and  certainly  Hoi  any  regMlartCoestmpr 
|j#n,*  which  saaj  not  be  shown  to  come  under  this  bead* ,  ](  tfc« 
e«v^re»of.Uie,  physician  are  to  be,  considered  as  prodpcMWraef 
cording  feci  our  author,  because  he  has  been  imtnmfnin\*h9*+' 
serving,tbe  health  or  saving  the  life  of  an  Aikw  right  or  Watfc£hjt| 
Jfl^ef  ijKHpe  of  tboae  who  increase  the  value  of  material  otyejcts, 
we  dq  no*  know  bow  indirect  productiveness  can  he  deyfpd  10 
the  walks,,  rides,  and  drive*  which  are  instrumental  in  preserving 
the.,  health,. strength,  and  Uvea  of  all  the  productive  labourers.^ 
Adam  Smith*  And,  with  regard  to  consumption*  it  must  bf 
allowed  to  be  so  decidedly  the  indirect  cause  of  all  production, 
accept  thaf  of  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  M  cannot 
but  have  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  operation,  tWirfc/ly, 
in.  increasing  the  uiasa  of  material  wealth.  But  if,  because  it  if 
{me,  that  the  end  of  all  human  exertion  is  the  same,  .that  is,  to 
gcajify  some  want  or  wish  of  mankind,  we  are  to  make  no  distinct 
)iqn.  between  exercise  for  health  and  tlie  labours  of  the  Jqoin,  <MT 
between  the  act  of  consumption  and  the  act  of  production,  fa. a* 
inquiry  injfco  xli&iwlut*}  aud  cause*  of the  xvealth  of  iiatu>m>vw*w 
total! v  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  student  in  political  efpqow 
t»  \p  explain,  the  effect  of  capital  in  increasing  national  wealth,  Uia 
ppejpiiou  of  saving  as  distinguished  from  spending,  and  the  cau/iqi 
ilthich  wake  the  balance  of  produce  exceed  that  of  cpipurapMofl, 
Surely,,  to  a  description  of  productive  labour  which  leads  to  snch 
results,  the  observations,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  author  him* 
self  njakeaon  sos^e  of  the  vague  desertions  of  weaftb,  may  moot 
justly  be  applied :  *  Such  definitions  are  obviously  worse  Aha* 
useless :  they  have  no  effect  but  to  generate  confused  a#4  PW? 
pj#xed  notions  respecting  the  objects  an4  U"#«  jOf  the  science, 
and  to  prevent  the  student  ever  acquiring  a  c\ear  and  distinct  id** 
of  t^jc  nature  of  die  inquiries  in  winch  he  is  eugage^d'-^p.  £J7«t) 

On-  (the, other  hand,  the  definition  which  Adam  Smith  give*  of 
productive  labour  is  not  only  quite  consistent  with  &e  definition 
pf  weald*  which  is  of  great  importance,  but  it  is  at  ,qnce  aa.dis*- 
tjuctly  marked  as  such  subjects  will  admit  os*  and  in  the  high- 
est degree  useful.  It  amounts  in  substance  to  this.  Having  de- 
fined wealth  to  be  the  material  products,  possessing  exchangeable 
value,  which  are  necessary,  useful,  and  agreeable  to  pta^i,  p^odw 
tive  labour  ia  that  labour  which  is  so  directly  productive  ..of 
wealth,  as  to  be  estimated  in  the  value  of  the  objects  produced. 
This  naturally  includes  the  labours  of  carriers,  shopmen,  and  of 
all  those  persons  who  are  paid  by  capital,  apd  give  a  definite  in* 
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urease  of  valna  to  material*  products  ',  while  afl  those  txertrofts 
the  results  of  which  are  immaterial,  indirect;  or  indefinite,  are'tex^ 
•eluded.  And  having  thus  cot  a  name  for  the  labour  which  h 
directly  productive  of  wealth,  we  tnay  proceed  with  iriuch  more 
clearness  in  our  inquiries  into  the  quantity -of  unproductive  bltour 
or  of  unproductive  consumption,  which  tnay  be  necefcsary"in',u 
flourishing  society,  either  on  account  of  its  great  intrinsic' utility; 
or  its  tendency  to  increase  the  demand  for  material  products." 

We  have  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  going  at  once  frcttn 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  treatise,  in  the  discussion*  of  this 
subject;  but  we  consider  the  definition  of  wealth  and  of  produc- 
tive labour  as  so  very  closely  connected,  that  they  cannot  with 
propriety  be  treated  separately. 

The  author  begins  the  second  division  of  his  Treatise  with  ft 
definition  of  production,  which  he  says  is  never  '  the  production 
of  matter;  for  that  is  exclusively  the  attribute  of  Omnipotence, 
but  the  production  of  utility,  and  consequently  of  exchangeable 
value/ — (p. €34.)  This  may  be  strictly  true ;  but,  as  Adam  Smith . 
had  before  called  those  modifications  of  matter  which  adapt  it  to 
lite  various  tastes  and  wants  of  society,  production,  we  Beer  no 
advantage  in  the  change  of  terms.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 
to  us  obviously  calculated  to  mislead ;  because  exchangeable 
value  is  never  proportioned  to  utility,  though  it  may  be  to  the 
tastes  and  wants  of  society.  The  cobweb  piece  of  muslin,  pro. 
dueed  by  a  great  quantity  of  labour  and  skill,  is  not  nearly  so 
tf«r/tt/,  according  to  the  natural  and  common  acceptation  of  thg 
term,  as  a  piece  of  cotton  obtained  by  a  third  part  of  the  exertion ; 
yet  the  former  would  unquestionably  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  greater  amount  of  wealth.  This  is  exactly  die 
error  into  which  M.  Say  has  fallen,  and  which  the  author  had  be- 
fore noticed  with  disapprobation.  '  * 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  insist  very  strongly  on'  labour! 
being  the  only  source  of  wealth,  and  to  assert  that  the  earth; 
4  however  paradoxical  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  not  a  source 
of  wealth/ — (p.  235.)  He  says  that,  *  independently  of  labour, 
matter  is  rarely  of  any  use  whatever,  and  is  never  of  any  vahiei 
Place  us  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  in  an  orchard,  and  we  shall 
infallibly  perish  either  of  thirst  or  hunger,  if  we  do  not,  by  an  ef* 
fort  of  industry,  raise  the  water  to  our  lips,  or  pluck  the  fruit  from! 
its  parent  tree.'  This  last  position  we'  are  most  ready  to  admit, 
but  we  cannot  think  it  follows  from  it,  that  labour  is  the  only 
source  of  wealth.  If  it  were  indeed  the  sole  source  of  wealth, 
the  legitimate  conclusion  would  be,  that  wealth  might  be  pro- 
duced without  the  assistance  of  land ;  yet  we  strongly  suspect 
that,  if  we  were  to  make  the  same  effort  of  industry  in  a  place 

where 
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•mtmw  *bo  earth' had' no*  been  the  source  of  water  or  applet -sueti 
a  degree  of  labour  would  do  but  little  towards  saving  os  front 
4hirst  fr>r  hunger..  It  is 'necessary  to  exert  much  more  labour  than 
-the  jefort  of"  industry  here  described  to  obtain-  the  use  of:  silver 
«HJi^oU;tMit  to  say  that  bumau  labour  is  the  sole  source  of 
4b^se- -metals  would  attrely  be  a  most  strange  and  useless  per* 
version  of < terms*  As  well  might  we  say,  when -two  oka  were 
co-operating  in  carrying  a  log  of  wood,  which  was  too  hea*y  for 
either  ef  them  separately,  that  one  was  the  sole  carrier,  because, 
without  the  effort  of  industry  made  by  hkn,  the  log  might  have 
remjriaed  uftutfwed  and  useless.  We  totally  disapprove  of  sock 
futile  and  unnecessary  attempts  at  simplification.  We  are  dis* 
posed  to  consider  labour  as  a  most  essential  source  of  weakh; 
but  knowing,  witb  Adam  Smith,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  cot 
operation  of  land  to  give  us  food,  clothing,  lodging,  &c.  &c.  we  see 
no  kind  of  reason  why  we  should  not  acknowledge,  with  him* 
what  is  so  obviously  true,  that  both  land  and  labour  are  source! 
of  wealth. 
•  ft  is  not  our  intention  to  notice,  among  much  that  is  good,  irt 
this  and  the  other  divisions  of  the  treatise,  •  all  the  passages  in 
which  we  think  the  author  has  unnecessarily  deviated  from  Adam 
Smith,  or  has  otherwise  advanced  propositions  which  are  uo* 
founded.  Our  chief  object  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  some  of  the  main  principles  which  characterise  what  may  bo 
called  the  new  school  of  political  economy,  as  cootradtstiBgu+sbed 
from  tbat  of  Adam  Smith.  But  before  we  proceed  more  espeev 
nMy  to  this  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  a  passage 
4f«oted  in  this  division  of  the  treatise,  of  which  it  is  said,  '  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  objectionable  passage  in  the  Wealth  ef  N«#t##j} 
And  it  is  really  astonishing  how  so  acute  and  sagacious- a  reasener 
as  Dr.  Smith  could  have  maintained  a  doctrine  so  manifestly  or* 
roneous.' — (p.  349»)    The  passage  is  the  following  :— 

rNo  equal  quantity  of  productive  labour  or  capital  employed  fri 
man  a  fact  u  res  can  ever  occasion  so  great  a  reproduction  as  if  it  were 
employed  in  agriculture.  In  man  a  fact  tires  nature  does  nothing,  man 
does  all,  and  the  reproduction  must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  agents  that  occasion  it.  The  capital  employed  in  agr»» 
culture,  therefore,  not  only  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  pro* 
ductive  labour  than  any  equal  capital  employed  in  manufactures*  hu| 
in  proportion  too  to  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it  employs 
it  adds  a  much  greater  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  anx} 
labour  of  the  country,  to  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Of  all  the  ways  in  which  a  capital  can  be  employed  it  is  by  far 
the  most  advantageous  to  the  society/ — (B.  II.  c.  v.) 

Now,  admitting  that  Adam  Smith  has  iu  one  part  of  this  pas- 
sage 
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oa$e  tmderrated  the  operation*  of  nature  in  i«uin4a£tute»vf**- 
baps  because  he  might  think,  wijtfc  the  author  of  this  tneatise,  that 
political  economy  was  the  *  science  ef  valves,'  (pv&lfi)m-ftud 
that,  as  the  boundless  gifts  of  nature  confer  no  value,  he  wa*  not 
called  upon,  to  consider  them ;  yet  we  maiutaui  that*  jn,  ¥tha,<pKilV< 
cjpal  part  of  the  passage,  he  is  Cully  justified  in  ,wba&  4uVtba« 
said,  and  that  it  is  strictly  and  most  iucontrovertibly  true  thai '  the 
capital  employed  in  agriculture,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  it  puts  in  motion,  adds  a  muih  greater  value*  to 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  to  the 
r?ol  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants*  than  any  4g}ual.*apitaJ 
employed  in  manufactures.9 

Adam  Smith  evidently  does  not  here  refer,  nor  ought  he  iuthia 
case  to  refer,  to  the  returns  of  the  last  capital  employed  oil  the 
land,  but  to  all  the  capita)  employed  on  the  land  ?  and  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  affirm  that  wrought  cottop,  worth  .a  hu*dw4 
pounds,  is  of  more  value  or  confers  greater  wealth  than,  raw  pro- 
duce worth  a  hundred  pounds,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  ackuow* 
)edg#  that  the  whole  of  tfre  labour  and  capital  employed  to  obtain 
the  whole  of  our  raw  produce,  bears  a  much  less  proportion  to 
foe  value  of  that  produce,  than  the  whole  of  the  iab*ujr  and 
capita}  employed  to  obtain  the  whole  of  our  manufactures  does  to 
the  value  of  those  manufactures ;  and  consequently,  that  a  give* 
quantity  of  labour  employed  on  the  land,  taking  an  average;  of  the 
rick  and  poor  laud  together,  is  actually  productive  of  a  gr eattff 
mine  and  reveme  than  the  same  <piantity  of  labour  employed m 
manufactures ;  which  is  the  statement  of  Adam,  Smith*  Noftdft 
we  see  that  he  has  sbewai  a  greater  want  of  sagacity  iy,attrifrH4inf 
more  importance  to  that  apecies  of  industry  wlpkk  is  die  pfwe 
mover  of  the  whole,  and  without  which  every  thing  would  stop* 
than  the  man  who  might  naturally  enough  be  tempted  to  cousjekr 
the  maiu  spring  of  a  watch  .as  of  more  importance  to  itaAsoyer 
ment  than  some  of  the  subordinate  wheels,  or  its  ornaments.  The 
sweeping  generalizations  which  make  no  difference  in  the  dtfr 
ferent  parts  of  a  work  that  co-operate  to  form  a  whole,  appear  ,to 
us,  we  confess,  to  be  fatal  to  syl  clear  explanation  of  the  ineaM? 
by  which  the  final  refult  fa  attained.  We  feel,  certain,  at  least, 
that  if  the  watchmaker,  the  anatomist  and  the  natural  phuoBo* 
pher,  were  to  proceed  in  this  way,  they  would  dreadfully  confusa 
their  pupils;  and  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  different  with 
the  political  economist.  To  establish  the  very  great  importance 
of  manufactures  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  the  superior  import- 
ance of  food  and  raw  materials.  Yet  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  nor 
is  it  considered  as  a  consequence  by  Adam  Smith,  that  any  forced 

en- 
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r»r*jira<pittoef  should  he  &*e»  *o  agtictdttKe,  M*Wl  wossM  pro- 
behiy  defeat  the  very  end  in  view. 
;  The  Author  further  observes  on  *hi*  subjexrt,  thflt 

4  The  rent  of  the  landlord  is  not,  as  Dr.  Smith  conceives  it  to  bey  the 
rettefrnpchce  of  the  work  of  nature  remaining  after  all  that  part  of  the 
ptedutii  i*  deducted  which  can  be  regarded  m  the  work  ef  man*  But 
il  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the  estess  of  the  produce  4*h*aia*d  {tea* 
the  he*  so^s  14  cultivation  over  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  worst/ 

Now*  even  allowing  this  last  position  of  the  author,  we  d*  not 
see  how.  it  essentially  contradicts,  that  of  Adam  Smith*  Let  iw 
suppose  two  nations  with  exactly  the  same  rate  of  profits  and 
corn  wages,  but  that  one  had  previously  cultivated  ft  btrge  qttai*~ 
tity  of  veny  fertile  laud,  while  the  whole  of  the  tend  cultivated 
by  the  other  wo*  little  hotter  than  the  pv**est  then  »  use. 
Would  not  the  prodigious  difference  which  would  e*ist  in  the 
rents  of  the  two  countries  in  this-  case  be  clearly  attributable  to 
the  eftoess-  of  the  produce  above  what  was  oecesaary  to  pay  the 
labour  of  man  ?  and  would  not  this  excess  arise  kom  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  work  of  nature  i  An  approximation  to 
this  state  of  things  is  indeed  by  no  means  uocoojjoob,  In  countries 
which  have  been  long  peopled,  the  returns  of  the  last  capital  em- 
ployed on  the  land  are  more  nearly  tfce  eame  than  the  productive* 
boss  of  the  richest  lands,  which  have  been  cultivated.  Indepen- 
dently  of  the  great  difference  of  natural  fertility,  it  is  certain  that 
with  every  increase  of  skill -and  saving  of  labour,  the  mass  of  rich 
hnde  becomes  more  productive,  compared  with  (fee  labour  em- 
ployed upon  it,  while  these  improvements  enable  the  fanner 
gmduaHy  to  cultivate  poorer  lands  with  the  same  returns,  so  the! 
9ie  difference  between  the  moat  productive  and  tfae>  least  produce 
tive  capitals  employed  on  the  land  may  be  increasing  for  a  century 
together  without  any.  diaiitmtion  in  the  quantity  of  produce 
divided  between  the  labourer  and  capitalist  or  any  essential  rise  it 
the  value  of  corn.  In  fact,  this  w  what  has  really  taken  place  m 
our  own  country  during  the  last  hundred  years.  Ybe  severity  o£ 
itetnark,  therefore,  upon  Adam  Smith  on  aeeottnt  of  the  passage 
ab*ve  footed,  seetnetetae  by  no  means  warranted. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  main  principles  which  ntore 
especially  chaHacterize  the  new  school  of  political  ocooomy^ 
These  appear  4o  be  three* 

1.  That  the  quantity  of  labour  worked  up  is  commodities  de- 
termines their  exchangeable  value. 

S.  That  the  demand  and  supply  have  no  effect  upon  prices  and 
values,  encept  in  cases  of  monopoly  or  for  abort  periods  of  time. 

3.  That 
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3.  That  the  difficulty  of  production  on  tbe  land  is  i%  regu- 
lator of  profits,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  ca^estpte^jby 
Adam  Smith,  namely,  the  relative  abundance  and  coqipeti|Wpt  gt 
capital.  .  ...    ;.    \  ,*ij  h 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  maintained  partly  in  the,*ec/?ftfi 
division  of  the  treatise  and  partly  in  the  third,  and  the  inferences 
from  it  naturally  run  through  the  whole.  .."./. 

In  page  237  of  the  second  division,  the  author  says,, €  lt\s  t,o 
labour  therefore,  and  labour  only,  that  man  owes  every  thing  pos- 
sessed of  exchangeable  value.'  And  a  little  farther  on  he  ob- 
serves, '  having  established  this  fundamental  principle,  <having 
shown  that  it  is  labour  only  that  gives  exchangeable  value  tacftra- 
modkies,  it  is  plain,  &c.  &c.' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  division,  he  states  repeatedly  and 
strongly,  that  in  the  early  periods  of  society  when  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  labour  belonged  to  the  labourer,  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  had  been  expended  in  the  procuring  of  different,  articles^ 
would  form  the  only  standard  by  which  their  relative  worth  p^ 
exchangeable  value  could  be  estimated. — (p.  253.)  He  quote* * 
Adam  Smith,  who  says  exactly  the  same  thing;  he  then ^d^^, 
'  thus  far  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion  $ 
and  as,  in  this  case,  labour  would  be  the  sole  condition  of  tfye 
supply  of  commodities,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  agree  with  him. 
Setting  out  from  this  point,  he  proceeds  to  investigate  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities  in  an  ax)* 
vanced  period  of  society ;  and  after  an  inquiry  of  considerable 
length  concludes  as  follows, '  the  analysis  we  have  now  completed 
shows  that  labour  is  not  only  essential  to  the  existence  of  e*r, 
changeable  value,  but  that  it  is,  in  every  stage  of  society,  fro  mj  tbe 
rudest  to  the  most  improved,  the  single  and  only  principle  whUt 
enters  into  its  composition.9 — (p.  268.)  .  • 

We  are  in  no  degree  disposed  to  underrate  the  prodigious 
effect  of  the  labour  employed  to  produce  a  commodity  in  deter- 
mining its  exchangeable  value  even  in  the  most  improved  stages 
of  society.  Of  whatever  other  elements  this  value  may  be  com- 
posed, the  labour  worked  up  in  it  must  at  all  times  be  beyond 
comparison  the  most  influential.  It  would  indeed  be  most  ab- 
surd to  compare  generally  the  difference  of  value  occasioned  by 
aqy  other  ingredient  to  the  difference  occasioned  by  the  quantity 
of  labour  employed  being  that  of  one  day,  one  hundred  dajre,  of 
eine  thousand  days.  This  is  so  very  obvious  as  scarcely  to  re- 
quire stating.  But  though  the  labour  worked  up  in  a  commodity - 
is  thus  allowed  to  be  beyond  comparison  the  main  ingredient  of 
value ;  yet  if  there  really  are  other  ingredients,  and  they  are  at  tftfr* 

...    jame 
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Same  ttfne  of  such  ft  nature  as  essentially  to  encourage  or  discou- 
Vage  production,  and  thus  operate  powerfully  on  the  progress  of 
*  wealthy  it  Would  be  inexcusable  in  the  political  economist,  from 
a  desire  of  simplification,  not  io  allow  them  their  separate  and 
****  height; 

c  Adam  Smith,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Component  Parts  ofj^ric^, 
(B.  i.^c.  5.)  resolves  Uie  price  of  the  great  mass  of  commodities 
in  every  intyroved  society  into  wages,  profits,  and  rent.  And 
in  his1  next  chapter,  he  considers  natural  price  as  made  up  of 
wages,  profits,  and  rents,  each  at  their  ordinary  and  natural 
•rites.*  There  is  obviously  in  every  society,  as  stated  by  Adam 
Smith,  an  ordinary  or  natural  rate  of  wages  and  profits, ;  but  if 
is  not  the  same  with  rents.  On  account  of  the  very  different 
fertility  df  different  soils  in  die  same  country,  the  portion  of  the 
produce  of  land  which  is  resolvable  into  rent,  is  extremely  va- 
rious. Sometimes  it  is  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  aud  sometimes 
tittle  or  nothing.  But  if  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn  be  the 
same,  whether  it  be  resolvable  into  more  or  less  rent,  rent  cannot 
fiaVe  much  influence  in  determining  its  exchangeable  value ;  and 
rt£  think,  on  the  whole,  that  satisfactory  reasons  have  been  given 
why,  ill  tracing  the  causes  of  exchangeable  value,  in  reference  to 
the  most  important  commodities,  rent  may  be  considered  as  having 
only  a  very  inconsiderable  effect. 

But  supposing  this  to  be  allowed,  and  the  influence  of  rent 
on  value  excluded,  as  the  author  would  wish,  profits  will  still  be 
left,  besides  wages  or  labour.  And  it  remains  to  be  considered 
'Whether  profits  do  or  do  not  influence,  aud  if  they  do,  to  what  ex- 
tent they  influence,  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities. 
t  'The  author  has  distinctly  allowed,  that  in  the  early  periods  of 
society,  when  labour  alone  is  concerned  in  productiou  and  the  re- 
turns are  almost  immediate,  the  value  of  commodities  so  obtained 
Is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  labour  employed  to  obtain  them. 
But  in  every  stage  of  society  there  are  a  few  commodities  which 
are  obtained  nearly  in  the  same  way;  and  if  the  value  of  these 
commodities,  where  no  profits  are  concerned,  piay  be  correctly 

1         --I  ■    -  i  I  ■  I  ;  -  -  ■    ■      ij  ,      _t 

•  '  These  three  parts  seem  either  immediately  or  ultimately  to  make  up  the  price  of 
corn,  A  fourth  part,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  is  necessary  for  replacing  the  stock 
of  the  farmer,  or  for  compensating  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  labouring  cattle,  and  other 
instruments  of  husbandry.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  the  price  of  any  instrument 
of  husbandry,  such  as  a  labouring  horse,  is  itself  made  up  of  the  same  three  parts,  the 
rent  of  the  land  upon  which  he  is  reared,  the  labour  of  tending  and  rearing  him,  aud  the 
proms  of  the  farmer  who  advances  both  the  rent  of  this  land,  and  the  wages  of  this 
labour.  Though  the  price  of  the  com,  therefore,  may  pay  the  price  as  well  us  the 
maintenance  of  the  horse,  the  whole  price  still  resolves  itself  either  immt'diately  or  ulti- 
loateiv  into  the  same  three  parts  of  rent,  labour,  and  profit. '  (Wtntth  of  Nations, 
B.  I.e.  ti.) — Consequently,  if  it  appear  that  rent  has  little  effect  on  price;  the  whole 
Will  be  date/leaned  by  labour  and  profits. 

*stimatect 
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estimated  by  the  quantity  of  labour  employed  to  obtafattflefti/iwte 
may  make  a  fair  calculation  of  *e  additional  value  give*  fey>p*4*» 
fits,  by  comparing  the  value  of  such  commodities  wMv  tfcewtfMfe 
t>f  those  where  profits  have  entered  as  a  eompontrnt-pait.   - »  »»•;* 

If,  for  instance,  a  useful  stone  inelosure,  built  from' nftrter  into 
on  tlie  spot,  were  constructed  in  eight  day*  fey  fifty  eooHnwd'Trts*. 
sons  paid  at  balf-a-crown  a-day,  the  inclosure,  when tbmpleted  atod 
fit  for  use,  would>  on  account  of  the  tery  small  quantity  of  profit* 
concerned,  be  worth  but  little  nrore  than  the  labour  employed  ttci 
upon  it,  that  is,  400  days,  or,  in  money,  fifty  pounds.  Now,  if  w* 
Suppose  a  pipe  of  wine  to  be  worth,  when  it  is  first  put  into  the 
cask,  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  and  money,  but  that  ft 
is  to  be  kept  two  years  before  it  is  used,  and  that  the  rate  of 
profits  is  fifteen  per  cent.,  it  is  obvious  that,  at  the  expiration  *df 
that  time,  it  must  be  sold  at  above  £65,  or  its  value  must  be  above 
5€0  days  instead  of  400  days  labour,  in  order  that  the  condition* 
of  its  supply  may  be  fulfilled.  We  have  here,  then,  two  convmo* 
dities  which,  by  the  hypothesis,  have  had  the  same  quantity  W 
labour  employed  upon  diem,  and  yet  the  exchangeable  value*  of 
one  of  them  exceeds  that  of  the  other  above  30  per  cent.,  ott 
account  of  the  very  different  quantity  of  profits  worked  up  m 
each. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  rate  of  profits  falls  from  15  per 
cent,  to  6  per  cent.,  then  the  value  of  the  article,  in  Which  profits 
had  very  little  concern,  would  remain  nearly  the  same,  the  con- 
ditions of  its  supply  being  nearly  the  same ;  while  the  conditions 
of  the  supply  of  the  wine  will  have  so  essentially  altered,  without 
the  slightest  alteration  in  its  quality,  that,  instead  of  being  worth 
above  30  per  cent,  more  than  the  walls,  it  would  now  only  be 
worth  a  little  above  1£  per  cent.  more. 

These  cases  are  far  from  being  merely  imaginary-  Wjne*is 
frequently  kept  much  more  than  two  years.  Ships  are  often1  mud* 
above  two  years  in  building.  The  final  returns  for  the  coinnwiKlities 
which  purchase  teas  in  China,  reckoning  from  the  period  when 
the  first  advances  required  to  produce  them  were  made,  cah 
hardly  he  less  than  that  period ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
wrought  cottons  sold  in  India  after  the  raw  material  had  been 
brought  from  that  quarter  of  the  globe  and  worked  up  in  Eng- 
land. Of  some  other  articles  of  exchange,  particularly  coppice- 
wood  and  timber,  the  proportion  of  the  value  resolvable  into 
profits  ia  very  much  larger ;  while  it  is  universally  allowed  that 
the  quantity  of  profits  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  com- 
modities, is  greatly  increased  in  all  cases  of  an  increase  of  fixed 
capital  as  compared  with  circulating.  On  the  other  hand, 
though,  in  an  improved  society,  there  are  but  few  commodities  iri 
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irindr JftbtHtt  ia  concerned  exclusively,  yet  Ihere  art  some;  and 
there  .are  unquestionably  a  great  many  where  tb4  tool*  are  so 
tebeap  rtidlhe  returns  so  little  distant,  that  the  profits  on  the  ad- 
vances necessary  to  such  productions  form  but  a  small  part  of 
their  *&ehang*aMe  value.  In  short,  the  conditions  of  the  BopplV 
Of  (commodities  at  the  same  period  in  improved  countries,  with 
reference  to  the  quantity  of  profits  which  must  be  repaid  i»  their 
vtilue  when  sold,  are  extremely  various ;  and  though  it  does  ndt 
often  happen  that>  in  short  periods,  profits  rail  from  1 5  per  cent, 
to  0  per  cfent.,  yet  in  the  progress  of  nations  greater  changes  mu$t 
necessarily  occur ;  and  taking  only  what  really  happens,  we  are 
stitotigly  disposed  to  believe  that  the  variations  of  value  arising 
from  profits  are  in  many  commodities  frequently  more  than 
IK)  ptir  cent,  and  that  variations  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  art  com- 
mon. How  then  can  it  be  asserted  that  commodities  exchange 
witfcr  each  other  according  to  the  quantity  of  labour  worked  up  m 
them?  As  far  as  we  can  trust  our  senses,  die  fact  is  notoriously 
otherwise^ 

■  •  Thfc  author,  however,  says,  that '  the  profits  of  stock  are  only 
another  name  for  the  wages  of  accumulated  labour.' — (p.  263.) 
And  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  if  the  value  of  commodities  be  re- 
solvable into  wages  and  profits,  and  profits  be  only  another  name 
for  wages,  the  whole  is  resolvable  into  wages.  It  is  equally  true, 
that  if  five  be  another  name  for  four,  two  and  two  will  equal  five. 
But  whether  it  will  not  tend  to  confuse  matters  either  to  consider 
five  as  another  name  for  four,  or  profits  as  another  name  for 
wages,  deserves  our  serious  consideration. 

We  have  always  understood  the  wages  of  labour  to  mean  the 
remuneration  paid  for  some  kind  of  human  exertion ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  accumulated  labour  worked  up  in  machinery, 
raw  materials,  or  any  other  species  of  capital,  is  just  of  the 
same  nature  as  immediate  labour,  and  paid  for  exactly  in  the 
same  way:  but  the  profits  both  upon  the  accumulated  labour 
and  the  direct  labour  are  totally  a  different  kind  of  thing,  and 
obey  a  different  set  of  laws.  This  is  justly  and  strongly  stated 
by  Adam  Smith.  He  observes,  '  the  profits  of  stock,  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought,  are  only  a  different  name  for  the  wages  of  a 
particular  sort  of  labour,  the  labour  of  inspection  and  direction. 
They  are,  however,  altogether  different,  are  regulated  by  quite 
different  principles,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  the  quantity,  hard- 
ship and  ingenuity  of  this  supposed  labour  of  inspection  and 
direction.'  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  profits  and  wages ;  and  concludes  as 
follows:  *  in  the  price  of  commodities,  therefore,  the  profits  of 
stock,  constitute a  -component  part  altogether  different  from  the 
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wage*  of  labour,  and  regulated  by  quite  different  principles.  V- 
X  B,  II.  c.  vi.)  In  tbia  view  of  the  subject  we  entirely  apm 
with  Adam  Smith.  But  perhaps  the  author  means  to  place  it  in 
a  different  light.  In  replying  to  a  case  urged  by  Colonel  Tor* 
reus,  he  seems  to  intimate  that  the  effect  of  capital  employed  to 
keep  a  cask  of  wine  till  it  is  tit  for  drinking,  is  to  set  in  motio« 
the  agency  of  nature,  or  the  processes  which  she  carries  on  hi  the 
casks,  instead  of  the  agency,  or  the  labour  of  men  :  and  that  the 
only  difference  is  in  the  agents  employed. — (p.  268.)  But  the 
assistance  of  nature  to  give  this  kind  of  improvement  to  wine  is  at 
the  command  of  every  one  who  has  capital,  aud  certainly,  there* 
fore,  requires  no  wages;  and  that  in  this  case  she  gives  her 
.labour  gratis,  is  quite  clear  from  this,  that  the  increased  value 
which  the  wine  acquires  is  in  no  degree  proportioned  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  her  workmanship,  as  is  mainly  the  case  in  rents,  but  is 
entirely  regulated  by  the  time  during  which  the  returns  of  the  capi- 
tal are  delayed,  and  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits.  W  e  have  already 
seen,  that  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  profits  from  15  to  6  per 
cent,  would  make  the  value  of  a  cask  of  wine,  after  being  kept 
two  years,  compared  with  its  value  when  first  put  into  the  casjc, 
fall  from  30  per  cent,  to  IM  per  cent.,  while  the  processes  of  na- 
ture remained  unchanged :  aud  it  is  quite  certain,  that  all  wine 
kept  for  two  years  must  be  paid  for  at  the  same  price,  whether,  it 
improved  by  keeping  or  not,  provided  that  the  keeping  of  all 
wines  were  enforced,  and  the  returns  of  the  capital  employed  on 
them  were  delayed,  for  that  period,  by  an  arbitrary  decree. 

In  no  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  is  there  the  slightest 

{'round  for  confounding  the  profits  of  stock  with  the  wages  of 
abour  :  yet  without  this  strange  and  most  uncalled  for  misnomer, 
how  is  it  possible  to  say  that  commodities  exchange  v*  ith  each 
other  according  to  the  quantity  of  labour  worked  up  in  them,  that 
is,  that  fifty  pounds  worth  of  kept  wine  has  had  the  same  quantity 
of  labour  worked  up  in  it,  as  fifty  pounds  worth  of  stoue  walls 
sold  as  soon  as  built?  or  that  fifty  pounds  worth  of  young  firs 
planted  thirty  years  ago  on  a  barren  heath  had  cost  in  their  pro- 
duction the  same  quantity  of  labour  as  fifty  pounds  worth  of 
Scotch  pebbles  picked  up  on  the  sea  shore,  or  fifty  pounds  worth 
of  straw  plat? 

Cases  of  this  kind  are,  indeed,  so  numerous  and  palpable,  that 
they  force  themselves  to  be  acknowledged.  Very  large  conces- 
sions and  modifications  were,  in  consequence,  repeatedly  made 
by  Mrf  Ricardo,  which,  though  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  real 
truth,  are  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  assumption  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  quantity  of  labour  in  the  same  country,  always 
remain  of  the  same  value.     And  it  is  certainly  most  remarkable 
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thaftjea*  the  Wst  edition  of  his  work,  alter  hating  introduced  tnodfc 
fiattaon*  -which  he  himself  calls  considerable,  he  should  have  die 
Mlowing.pesssy*,  -which  we  believe  is  a  new  one : — 
-'•*  It  isiiecesftary  for  me  to  remark  that  I  have  not  said,  because  one 
Jrtiftmadtyinas  ser  much  labour  bestowed  upon  it  as  will  cost  £1,000, 
«n4  another  *>  much  as  wHl  cost  £2,000,  that,  therefore,  one  would  be 
of  x\#  imLae  ef  £1,000  and  the  other  of  the  value  of  £2,00*5-  %url 
feaye  said1  that,  their  talue  will  be  to  each  other  as  two  to  oaeyanil  that 
in  these  proportions  they  will  be  exchanged.  It  is  of  no  iraportencete 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine  whether  one  of  these  commodities  sella  for 
«£i,i00  and  the  other  for  £2,200;  or  one  for  £1,500  and.  the  other 
for  £3,000  ;  into  that  question  I  do  not  at  present  inquire.  I  affirm 
onh/,  that  their  relative  values  will  be  governed  by  the  relative  quantities  of 
labour  bestowed  on  their  production.* — (c.  i.  p.  46\) 

Add  on  this  assumption,  so  contrary  to  our  every-day  experi- 
ence,1 the  whole  of  the  calculations  and  reasonings  throughout 
tile  remaining  part  of  the  work  is  founded  ;  although,  in  two  sec- 
tions of  the  first  chapter  expressly  devoted  to  the  subject,  it  ia 
specifically  allowed,  that  the  principle  that  the  quantity  of  labour 
besfowfed  on  commodities  regulates  their  relative  value,  is  con- 
ttdferably  modified  both  by  the  employment  of  machinery,  and 
lfy'  the  unequal  rapidity  of  the  returns  of  capital  to  its  employer. 
y  Similar  concessions  are  made  in  the  present  treatise.  It  is. 
stated  that,  when  wages  rise  and  profits  fall,  one  large  class  of 
commodities  will  fall  in  exchangeable  value,  another  will  rise,  and 
a  third  will  remain  the  same  (p.  265.);  and  it  is  rather  oddly  pro-, 
posed  to  lump  them  all  together,  and  to  assume  that,  notwithstand- 
ing these  changes,  the  products  of  the  same  quantity. of  labour 
always  remain  of  the  same  value.  If  we  want  to  know  the  gene- 
rat  price  of  corn  during  a  certain  period,  or  even  the  general  rate 
Of  profits,  it  may  be  well  enough  to  take  an  average;  but  if  our 
dbject  be  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the  seasons  on  the  price  of 
torn,  it  would  surely  be  passing  strange  to  resort  to  the  same 
proceeding:  and  it  appears  to  us,  we  confess,  equally,  strange 
to  propose  the  taking  of  an  average,  when  the  specific  object  of 
our  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the  varying  quantity  and 
varying  rate  of  profits  on  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  same 
quantity  of  human  labour.  Very  considerable  effects  of  this 
kind  are  most  distinctly  acknowledged  by  our  author,  varying 
according  to  the  amount  of  profits  worked  up  in  different  con** 
modities,  compared  with  the  amount  worked  up  in  that  commo- 
dity which  is  taken  as  their  measure.  They  prove  incontroyerti- 
bly  that  the  cases  of  exception  to  the  rule  are,  both  in  theory  and 
in  fact,  beyond  comparison  more  numerous  than  the  case*  ia 
which  the  rule  holds  true.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  inconceivable 
vol.  XxX.  No,  lx.   '  x  to 
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to  us,  on  what  ground,  other  than  that  of  utteriy  confounding  aU 
distinction  between  wages  and  profits,  the  author  could  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  before  adverted  to  on  the  subject  of  value,  namely, 
that  labour  '  is,  in  every  stage  of  society,  jrom  the  rudest  to  the 
most  improved,  the  single  ana  only  principle  which  enters  into  Us 
composition*9  (p.  268.)  We  trust  that  we  have  shown  that  this 
doctrine,  which  peculiarly  characterizes  the  new  school  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  from  which  all  their  peculiar  tenets  flow,  is  a 
most  unwarranted  deviation  from  Adam  Smith,  and  rests  on  n* 
solid  foundation.  But  this  truth  will  still  more  fully  appear  as 
we  proceed  to  examine  the  two  other  most  important  principles 
which  flow  from  it. 

The  second  principle  which  we  proposed  to  consider  is,  that 
demand  and  supply  have  no  influence  on  prices  and  values,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  monopoly,  or  for  short  penods  of  time. 

On  this  subject  the  author  is  very  decided  in  his  opinion. 
Having  referred  to  the  admirable  chapters  of  Adam  Smith,  in 
which,  as  it  is  justly  observed,  the  general  equality  of  wages  and 
profits  was  first  fully  demonstrated ;  he  goes  on  to  say, — 

'  The  principle  of  the  equality  of  wages  and  profits  once  established, 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  variations  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  commo- 
dities can  exert  no  lasting  influence  on  price.  It  is  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, denominated  by  Smith  and  the  Marquis  Gamier  necessary  or  natu- 
ral price,  which  is  the  permanent  and  ultimate  regulator  of  the  ex- 
changeable value  or  price  of  every  commodity  which  is  not  subjected 
to  a  monopoly,  and  which  may  be  indefinitely  increased  in  quantity  by 
the  application  of  fresh  capital  and  labour  to  its  production/ — (p,  255.) 

He  then  enters  into  the  subject  at  considerable  length ;  but  as 
the  passage  we  have  quoted  clearly  expresses  the  substance  of  the 
doctrine,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

Though  we  cannot  by  any  means  accede  to  the  statement  that 
demand  and  supply  exert  no  lasting  influence  on  price ;  yet  we 
are  very  willing  to  allow  that  the  natural  prices  of  commodities 
ate  determined  by  the  natural  costs  of  production,  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  used  by  Adam  Smith,  or  even  after 
we  have  excluded  the  effects  of  rents :  but  as  profits  will  still  re- 
main a  component  part  of  price,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  before 
we  can  exclude  demand  and  supply  from  a  lasting  influence  on  ex- 
changeable value,  to  show  that  they  can  have  no  influence  on  the 
natural  rate  of  profits.  Adam  Smith,  in  using  the  term  natural 
rate  of  wages  and  profits,  says,  that  he  means  by  it  *  the  ordinary 
or  average  rate  which  is  found  in  every  society  or  neighbourhood, 
and  which  is  regulated  partly  by  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
society,  their  riches  or  poverty ;  their  advancing,  stationary,  or 
declining  conditions;  and  partly  by  the  particular  nature  of  each 

employment. 
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employment'  This  reference  to  the  varyiag  circumstances  of 
the  society  strongly  savours  of  the  effects  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply ;  and,  by  ordinary  and  average  profits,  cannot  be  meant  an 
average  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  but  an  average  of  the  vary- 
ing profits  of  the  time,  as  long  as  tbey  are  sufficient  to  encourage 
the  employment  of  capital  by  the  owners  of  stock.  An  average  of 
ton  or  a  dozen  years,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  suffi- 
cient or  more  than  sufficient  to  determine  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profits.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  universal  notoriety  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a  nation  towards  wealth,  considerable  fluctuations  take 
place  in  the  rate  of  profits  for  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty  years  toge- 
ther out  of  one  or  two  hundred:  and  the  question  is,  to  what 
cause  or  causes  these  fluctuations  are  mainly  to  be  attributed. 

Of  all  the  truths  which  Mr.  Ricardo  has  established,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  important  is,  that  profits  are  determined  by  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  produce  which  goes  to  labour.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  direct  corollary  from  the  proposition,  that  the  value  of 
commodities  is  resolvable  into  wages  and  profits  ;  but  its  simpli- 
city and  apparent  obviousness  do  not  detract  from  its  utility. 
It  is,  however,  only  one  important  step  in  the  theory  of  profits, 
which  of  course  cannot  be  complete  titt  we  have  ascertained  the 
cause  which,  under  all  circumstances,  regulates  this  proportion 
of  the  whole  produce  which  goes  to  labour  immediate  and  accu- 
mulated. 

When  the  productiveness  of  labour  employed  on  the  land  to 
continually  diminishing,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  corn  wa«jes  of 
labour  cannot  go  on  diminishing  in  the  same  degree  without 
starving  the  labourer ;  and  that,  therefore,  of  the  prodnce  of  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  a  greater  proportion  must  go  to  labour 
and  less  to  profits.  But  we  kuow,  from  experience,  that  the 
operation  of  this  cause  may  be  suspended  by  improvements  in 
agriculture,  for  a  hundred  years  together ;  and  we  are  to  inquire 
what  it  is  which,  independently  of  this  cause,  determines  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  labour  is  di- 
vided between  labour  and  profits.  On  this  important  point  the 
present  treatise  is  silent  ;*  but  the  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  it 
depends  upon  the  greater  or  less  demand  for  labour.  If  this 
opinion  were  correct,  it  would  still  show  that  the  rate  of  profits 
must,  so  far,  depend  upon  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply. 
It  appears,  however,  from  experience,  to  depend  rather  upon  the 
demand  and  supply  of  produce,  than  of  labour.  And  it  will  be 
found  that  the  specific  reason  which  occasions  a  larger  or  smaller 

*  The  author  says,  *  Hie  limits  Id  which  this  Article  has  already  extended  prevent 
oar  entering  into  an  investigation  of  the  various  circumstances  which  determine  the 
market  rate  of  wages.'  (p.  *69.) 
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proportion  of  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  labour  to  go  to 
labour,  is  the  fall  or  rise  in  the  value  of  the  whole  produce  of 
such  labour  resulting  from  the  temporary  or  ordinary  state  of  the 
supply,  compared  with  the  demand.  If  we  refer  to  the  value  of 
the  whole  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  this  proposition 
is  true,  whatever  may  be  the  variations  in  the  productiveness  of 
labour ;  but  if  we  are  considering  the  value  of  a  given  quantity  of 
produce  as  determining  profits,  we  must  refer  to  the  state  of  the 
demand  and  supply,  while  the  productiveness  of  labour  remans 
the  same. 

Thus,  to  take  one  of  the  most  familiar  cases :  if  cottons  fall  in  va- 
lue from  an  abundant  supply,  not  occasioned  by  improved  machi- 
nery, will  not  a  larger  proportion  of  the  produce  of  die  same  quan<- 
tity  of  accumulated  and  immediate  labour  be  necessary  to  repay 
that  labour?  and  will  not  a  smaller  proportion  be  left  for  profits, 
although,  instead  of  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  the  capital- 
ist will  neither  have  the  power  nor  the  will  to  employ  so  much  as 
before  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  cottons  rise  in  value  from  a  di- 
minished supply,  not  occasioned  by  the  diminished  productive- 
ness of  labour,  will  not  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the 
same  quantity  of  accumulated  and  immediate  labour  go  to  repay 
that  labour  ?  and  will  not  a  larger  proportion  of  the  produce  be 
left  for  profits,  although,  instead  of  a  diminished  demand  for 
labour,  the  capitalists  will  have  both  the  power  and  the  will  to 
employ  more  labour  f  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  these  cases 
of  varying  profits,  it  is  specifically  the  varying  state  of  the1  de? 
mand  compared  with  the  supply  of  produce  while  the  produc- 
tiveness of  labour  remains  the  same,  which  determines  them. 
And  does  it  not  follow  that  the  ordinary  state  of  profits,  or  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  the  produce  which  goes  to  repay  the  ad- 
vances of  accumulated  and  immediate  labour  necessary  to  obtain 
it,  is  determined  by  the  ordinary  state  of  the  demand  compared 
with  the  supply  of  such  produce  ? 

But  to  make  this  important  point  more  clear,  let  us  consider 
what  is  meant  by  the  amount  of  effectual  demand,  in  the  simplest 
form  which  it  can  assume  so  as  to  be  correct.  Adam  Smith  says, 
very  justly,  that  labour  was  the  original  purchase-money  of  all 
commodities.  If  certain  commodities  were  the  objects  of  desire, 
but  not  attainable  without  a  good  deal  of  exertion,  the  person 
so  desiring  them  would  or  would  not  have  an  effectual  demand  for 
them  according  as  he  was  able  and  willing  to  purchase  them  with 
the  necessary  sacrifice  of  labour;  and  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  he  was  able  and  willing  to  give  for  them,  might,  with  pro- 
priety, be  considered  as  the  amount  of  his  demand ;  while  the 
supply  would  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  such  commodities 

which 
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which  the  labour  applied  to  obtain  them  could  procure.  In  this 
case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  the  articles  would  be  as  the 
demand  directly  and  the  supply  inversely,  or  each  article  would 
be  worth  the  quantity  of  labour  which  would  arise  from  dividing 
the  amount  of  labour  employed  by  the  amouut  of  the  articles 
obtained. 

We  have  here  supposed  the  returns  to  be  rapid,  and  imme- 
diate labour  only  to  be  employed.  But  supposing  the  returns  of 
some  commodities  to  be  necessarily  very  much  slower  than 
those  of  others,  and  further  to  require  for  their  production  ex- 
pensive tools,  or  some  form  of  accumulated  labour;  is  it  not 
quite  certain  that  these  commodities  would  be  more  scarce  and 
valuable  compared  with  the  quantity  of  human  labour  worked  up 
in  them,  than  the  commodities  produced  and  brought  to  market 
rapidly  ?  There  would,  in  this  case,  be  two  causes  influencing 
the  supply  of  the  commodities  obtained  by  the  same  quantity  of 
human  labour :  first,  the  productiveness  of  such  labour ;  and, 
secondly,  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  those  accumulations  called 
capital,  and  the  time  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  employ  them ; 
and  the  supply  of  such  commodities  compared  with  a  given 
quantity  of  immediate  labour  would  cease  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  productiveness  of  that  labour,  and  would  only  be  propor- 
tioned to  its  productiveness  after  subtracting  what  was  necessary 
to  repay  the  profits  of  the  capital  employed. 

To  make  an  effectual  demand  for  commodities  of  this  descrip- 
tion, we  must  transfer  to  the  owuers  of  them  the  means  of  ob- 
taining a  quantity  of  labour  equal  to  the  accumulated  and  im- 
mediate labour  worked  up  in  them,  with  such  an  additional  quan- 
tity as  will  compensate  for  the  use  of  the  capital  employed 
according  as  it  is  plentiful  or  scarce,  compared  with  immediate 
labour,  and  according  as  it  has  been  employed  for  a  short  or  a 
long  time. 

In  this  case,  the  quantity  of  immediate  labour  necessary  to  make 
an  effectual  demand  for  the  commodities  will  exceed,  in  various 
degrees.,  the  quantity  of  accumulated  and  immediate  labour 
worked  up  in  them.  But  it  will  still  be  strictly  true  that  the 
value  of  the  commodities  will  be  as  the  demand,  directly,  and  the 
supply  inversely.  In  the  same  manner,  if  the  palms,  yams  and  ba- 
nanas belonging  to  a  chief  of  Otaheite  were  in  great  request,  the 
demand  for  them  would  be  represented,  not  by  other  commodities 
similarly  circumstanced,  nor  by  the  very  small  quantity  of  labour 
which  they  had  cost  in  production,  but  by  the  great  quantity  of 
labour  and  service,  that  original  purchase-money  which  the  inha- 
bitants were  able  and  willing  to  give  him  in  order  to  obtain  them ; 
and  their  value  would  be  determined  by  the  demand  directly,  and 
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the  supply  inversely  ;  or  the  quantity  of  service  offered  divided  by 
the  quantity  of  produce  received.  This  last  is  a  case  of  mono- 
poly ;  but  the  value  of  all  commodities  is  determined  exactly  in  the 
same  way,  whether  they  are  the  subjects  of  any  kind  of  monopoly, 
or  of  the  freest  competition ;  whether  they  are  produced  by  labour 
alone,  or  by  labour  and  profits  combined.  In  fact,  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  value  is,  that  a  commodity  should  be  wanted 
by  more  persons  than  can  obtain  it  for  nothing.  When  this  is 
the  case,  some  sacrifice  must  be  made  by  the  competitors.  Tak 
sacrifice  can  seldom  be  measured  with  any  approach  towards  pre- 
cision by  other  commodities,  the  ever  varying  products  of  labour; 
but  it  may  be  measured  with  tolerable  exactness  by  labour  itself; 
that  is,  by  the  quantity  of  their  own  or  of  other  people's  labour  of 
a  given  description,  which  the  competitors  are  willing  to  offer ; 
and  the  value  of  the  commodities  to  those  whose  demands  are 
effectual,  will  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  de- 
{Stand,  compared  with  the  supply  which  they  obtain.* 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  universal  proposition  applica- 
ble in  aD  cases,  temporary  and  permanent,  and  in  whatever  way 
the  commodity  is  produced.  The  other  proposition,  namely, 
that  the  value  of  commodities  is  determined  by  the  costs  of  their 
production,  is  limited  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  ne- 
cessarily involves  the  supposition  that  profits  form  a  part  of  costs; 
a  supposition,  the  propriety  of  which  has  been  controverted; 
secondly,  it  refers  always  to  the  average  and  ordinary  values  of 
commodities,  and  not  to  the  variations  of  their  actual  and  market 
values;  and,  thirdly,  it  is  confined  to  commodities  which  are  pro- 
duced by  free  competition,  and  excludes  all  those  which  are  af- 
fected by  monopolies  either  strict  or  partial,  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, which  are  more  numerous  than  people  are  aware  of.  With 
these  limitations,  however,  the  proposition  is  unquestionably  true, 
and  for  this  specific  reason,  that,  under  the  circumstances  sup- 
posed, the  necessary  condition  of  the  continued  supply  of  com- 
modities is,  that  the  demand  or  the  amount  of  labour  offered  for 
them,  should  be  such  as  to  replace  their  costs,  or  the  quantity 
of  labour  and  profits  required  to  bring  diem  to  market.  Their 
value  evidently  cannot  long  be  less  than  this,  and  when  the  com- 
petition is  free,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  supply  that  it  should  be 
greater.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  ail  cointnodiftiea, 
whether  regulated  by  the  costs  of  production  or  not,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  supply  compared  with  the  demand,  and  that,  as  a 

— — — — — ^ r_— ,  ,  .y  .  ■-     m 

*  In  civilised  societies,  where  the  precious  metals  are  in  use,  a  given  d em**d  ,may  'be 
safely  represented  by  the  vuriable  quantity  of  money  which  will  command  a  given 
quantity  of  labour  of  the  same  description:  but  it  cannot  be  represented  by  any  given 
quantity  of  commodities. 
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given  demand  may  be  represented  by  a  given  quantity  of  labour, 
the  supply  of  commodities  compared  with  this  demand  which  de- 
termines their  value,  must,  while  the  productiveness  of  labour 
remains  unaltered,  determine,  at  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  produce  which  goes  to  labour,  or,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  rate  of  profits. 

It  is  now  generally  allowed  that,  in  almost  every  department  of 
industry,  the  labourer  who  is  employed  at  the  present  average 
rate  of  money  wages,  receives  a  larger  proportion  of  what  he  pro- 
duces than  he  did  during  the  war.  It  is  almost  as  generally 
allowed  that  this  is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  abundance  of  the 
supply  compared  with  the  demand ;  and  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary consequence  is,  that  fall  of  profits  which  is  the  subject  of 
universal  remark. 

In  referring,  therefore,  to  the  costs  of  production,  including 
profits,  as  the  regulating  principle  of  price  and  value,  instead  of 
demand  and  supply,  we  really  refer  to  two  elements,  one  of  which 
is  essentially  determined  in  its  value  by  the  demand  and  supply. 
Independently  of  any  question  relating  to  the  greater  or  less  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour,  the  costs  of  production,  including  profits, 
have  diminished  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  owing  to  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  profits  occasioned  by  the  state  of  the  demand  and 
supply.  Thus,  the  hardware,  which  in  reference  to  the  accumu- 
lated and  immediate  labour  worked  up  in  it,  was  produced  both 
during  the  war  and  since,  by  the  same  advances,  which  we  wiH 
call  a  hundred  days'  labour,  was,  in  the  former  period,  worth  per- 
haps 11 4  days,  and  is  probably  now  only  worth  108  days,  owing 
to  the  great  supply  of  hardware  compared  with  the  demand. 
If  the  average  term  of  the  advances  on  which  profits  would  be 
reckoned  were  a  year  in  both  cases,  then,  in  the  former  case, 
profits  would  be  14  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter,  8  per  cent. 
The  value  of  the  produce  of  the  same  quantity  of  labour 
would  have  fallen  in  that  degree  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  the 
producers  were  able  and  willing  to  continue  the  same  propor- 
tionate supply,  at  the  same  rate,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  ca- 
pital, this  state  of  things  might  continue  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
together. 

It  is  clear  then,  that  in  denying  the  influence  of  demand  and 
supply  on  prices,  except  for  short  periods,  the  friends  of  the  new 
school  have  totally  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  principle,  and  the 
mode  and  extent  of  its  operation.  This,  indeed,  is  strikingly  ob- 
vious from  the  following  passage  in  the  present  treatise.  Speak- 
ing of  cottons,  the  author  says, '  no  one  can  deny  that  the  demand 
for  them  has  been  prodigiously  augmented  within  the  last  fifty 
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or  sixtj  years ;  and  jet  their  price,  instead  of  increasing,  aa  it 
ought  to  have  done,  bad  the  popular  theory  of  demand  and  sup^ 
ply  been  well  founded,  has  been  constantly  and  rapidly  diminish- 
ing/ (p.  256.)  Now,  we  should  like  to  know,  what  '  popular 
theory'  of  demand  and  supply  ever  supposed  that  an  increased 
consumption,  specifically  and  exclusively  caused  by  an  increased 
supply,  and  increased  cheapness,  ought  to  occasion  increased 
prices.  That  such  increased  consumption  may  prevent  prices 
from  falling  so  low  as  they  otherwise  would  do,  is  natural  enough; 
but  that  it  should  raise  prices  is  the  grossest  contradiction  in 
terms ;  and  the  statement  only  proves  how  totally  the  author 
has  misapprehended  the  nature  of  that  kind  of  demand  and 
supply  which  affects  prices  and  value.  The  specific  reasou  why 
cottons  have  fallen  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  is,  that  they 
have  been  supplied  in  much  greater  abundance  compared  with 
a  given  demand,  or  a  given  quantity  of  labour.  The  main  cause 
of  this  no  doubt  is,  the  greater  productiveness  of  labour  in  this 
species  of  industiy,  or  the  power  of  producing  the  same  quantity 
of  cottons  at  a  less  cost  of  production  in  labour;  but  to  show 
how  exclusively  the  effect  is  owing  to  the  principle  of  demand 
and  supply,  it  would  be  universally  acknowledged  that,  if  a  greater 

Juantity  of  cottons  had  not  been  produced  compared  with  the 
emand,  or  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  no  change  whatever  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  cottons,  however  great  might 
be  the  improvements  in  machinery : — but  this,  of  course,  could 
only  have  happened  under  a  monopoly. 

If,  then,  the  nature  of  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply  be 
properly  understood,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  rejection  of  this 
principle  in  the  determination  of  value,  except  in  cases  of  mono- 
poly or  for  short  periods,  is  totally  unwarranted ;  and  that,  in 
reality,  the  only  difference  between  market  prices  and  natural 
prices  is,  that  the  former  are  determined  by  the  actual  and  tem- 
porary state,  and  the  latter  by  the  more  permanent  and  ordinary 
state  of  the  demand  and  supply. 

The  third  important  principle  which  we  propose  to  consider, 
as  peculiarly  distinguishing  the  new  school  of  political  economy, 
is,  that  the  difficulty  of  production  on  the  land  is  the  regulator  of 
profits,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  cause  stated  by  Adam  Smith, 
namely,  the  relative  abundance  and  competition  of  capital. 

This  principle,  which  is  adverted  to  in  various  parts  of  the 
treatise,  is  broadly  laid  dovm*ai  the  last  section  of  the  third  divi- 
sion, in  the  following  passage : — p.  296. 

'  Dr.  Smith  was  of  opinion  that  the  rate  of  profit  varied  inversely  as 
the  amount  of  capital,  or  in  other  words,  that  it  was  always  greatest 
where  capital  was  least  abundant,  and  lowest  where  capital  was  the  most 
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abundant.  He  supposed  that,  according  as  capital  increased,  the  prin- 
ciple of  competition  would  stimulate  capitalists  to  endeavour  to  en- 
croach on  the  employment  of  each  other,  and  that,  in  furtherance  of  this 
object,  they  would  be  tempted  to  offer  their  goods  at  a  lower  price,  and. 
to  give  higher  wages  to  their  workmen.  This  theory  was  long  univer- 
sally assented  to.  It  has  been  espoused  by  MM.  Say,  Sismondi  and 
Storch,  by  the  Marquis  de  Gamier,  and,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
by  Mr.  Malthus.  But,  notwithstanding  the  deference  due  to  these 
authorities,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  principle  of  competition  could 
never  be  productive  of  a  general  fall  in  the  rate  of  profit.  Competi- 
tion will  prevent  any  one  individual  from  obtaining  a  higher  rate  of 
profit  than  his  neighbours ;  but  no  one  will  say  that  competition  dimi- 
nishes the  productiveness  of  industry,  and  it  is  on  this  that  the  rate  of 
profit  must  always  depend.  The  fall  of  profits,  which  invariably  takes 
place  as  society  advances,  and  population  becomes  denser,  is  not  owing 
to  competition,  but  to  a  very  different  cause — "  to  a  diminution  of  the 
power  to  employ  capital  with  advantage,  resulting  either  from  a  decrease  in 
the  fertility  in  the  soil  which  must  be  taken  into  cultivation  in  the  progress 
of  society,  or  from  an  increase  of  taxation.9* 

'  Mr.  Malthus  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  population  has  a  con- 
stant tendency  not  only  to  equal,  but  to  exceed  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. But  if  the  supply  of  labourers  be  always  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  every  increase  in  the  demand  for  their  labour,  it  is  plain  the 
mere  accumulation  of  capital  could  never  sink  profits  by  raising 
wages,  that  is,  by  increasing  the  labourer's  share  of  the  commodities  pro* 
duced  by  him.  It  is  true  that  a  sudden  increase  of  capital  would,  by 
causing  an  unusually  great  demand  for  labourers,  raise  wages  and  lower 
profits  ;  but  such  a  rise  of  wages  could  not  be  permanent;  for  the  ad- 
ditional stimulus  which  it  would  give  to  the  principle  of  population, 
would,  as  Mr.  Malthus  has  shewn,  by  proportioning  the  supply  of  la- 
bour to  the  increased  demand,  infallibly  reduce  wages  to  their  former 
level/ 

On  these  observations  it  is  first  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
opinion  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  subject  of  profits,  is  not  properly 
understood.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  context  of  the  passage 
referred  to,  that  he  never  meant  to  state  generally,  that  the  rate  of 
profit  varies  inversely  as  the  amount  of  capital,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  difficulty  or  facility  of  finding  employment  for  it, 
which  would  be  saying  that  England  must  have  lower  profits 
than  Holland,  on  account  of  the  greater  quantity  of  capital  em- 
ployed in  England,  or  that  the  rate  of  profits  in  any  country 
whose  capital  was  increasing,  must  go  on  falling  regularly,  and 
be  always  lower  at  every  subsequent  period,  whether  new  chan- 
nels of  trade,  and  more  productive  means  of  employing  capital, 
were  opened  to  her  or  not.  What  Adam  Smith  says  is  this, 
(B.  ii.  c.  iv.)  '  As  capitals  increase  in  any  country,  the  profits 
which  can  be  made  by  employing  them,  necessarily  diminish.    It 
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become*  gradually  more  and  nore  difficult  to  find  within  the 
country  a  profitable  method  of  employing  any  new  capital.  There 
arises  in  consequence  a  competition  between  different  capitals, 
the  owner  of  one  endeavouring  to  set  possession  of  that  employ* 
ment  which  is  occupied  by  another?  This  very  distinctly  implies, 
not  merely  absolute  amount  of  capital,  but  relative  difficulty  of 
finding  profitable  employment  for  it  Abundance  and  competi- 
tion, indeed,  always  have  a  relative  signification ;  and  by  the 
abundance  and  competition  of  capital,  Adam  Smith  obviously 
means  aa  increase  in  the  share  of  the  '  annual  produce  which,  a* 
soon  as  it  comes  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ductive labourers,  is  destined  for  replacing  a  capital/  But  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  whenever  this  share  increases  profits  must  fall. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  that  competition  cannot  diminish 
the  productiveness  of  industry,  we  most  readily  allow  it ;  but  we 
utterly  deny,  that  it  is  on  this  that  the  rate  of  profit  must  always 
depend.  There  is  a  very  frequent,  but  certainly  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  productiveness  of  industry  and  the  rate  of  pro- 
fit*. The  rate  of  profits  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
prodisce  which  goes  to  replace  the  advances ;  but  this  propor- 
tion may  obviously  be  the  same  when  the  productiveness  of  in- 
dustry is  very  different.-  And  that  practically,  it  very  seldom 
increases  or  decreases  according  to  the  degree  of  productiveness, 
is  manifest  from  this,  that  in  the  various  countries  of  the  com- 
mercial world  so  different  in  natural  fertility,  the  rate  of  profits, 
allowing  for  difference  of  security,  is  much  more  nearly  the  same 
than  the  rate  of  corn  wages.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  en- 
tirely unwarranted  by  facts,  than  the  assumption  of  any  thing  like 
a  constant  rate  of  corn  wages.  In  our  own  country  great  varia- 
tions  have  taken  place  for  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  sixty  years 
together ;  and  in  the  United  States  the  corn  wages  of  labour  have 
long  been  considerably  more  than  double  those  of  England.  Yet, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  say  with  truth,  that  the  rate  of  profit  must 
always  depend  upon  the  productiveness  of  industry,  we  must 
assume,  that  the  corn  wages  of  labour  are  always  the  same. 

On  the  subject  of  the  difficulty  of  production  on  the  land,  we 
have  to  observe,  that  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  overlook 
the  effects  resulting  from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  poorer 
land  in  the  progress  of  cultivation  and  population.  The  princi- 
ple founded  on  the  gradations  of  soil  not  only  shows  clearly  why 
rent,  though'  generally  considered  as  the  consequence  of  mono- 
poly, appears  in  an  early  period  of  society,  while  lsmd  is  still  in 
great  plenty ;  but  it  explains  specifically  the  reason  why  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  capital,  in  a  limited  territory,  must  unavoidably 
terminate  in  a  fall  of  profits.    In  both  these  views  it  is  of  the 
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highest  important*,  and  most  decidedly  confirmed  by  experience* 
But  if  it  be  considered  as  regulating  profits,  that  is,  if  we  assume, 
that  while  the  productiveness  of  the  butt  capital  employed  on  the 
land  remains  the  same,  profits  will  continue  the  same,  and  that 
when  h  increases  or  diminishes,  profits  will  necessarily  increase  o* 
diminish,  then  it  wiW  be  found  to  be  almost  universally  contra- 
dicted by  facts. 

Is  it  possible,  for  instance,  to  attribute  the  fall  of  profits  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  to  the  dies* 
cuky  of  production  on  the  land  ?  Corn,  it  is  well  known,  has 
been  unusually  cheap  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  time ;  the 
capitals  of  many  farmers  have  greatly  suffered,  and  it  is  the  ana* 
versal  impression,  that  they  have  been  unable,  on  account  of  tbeir 
losses,  to  keep  their  lands  in  the  same  high  state  of  cultivation  as 
before.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  a  fatting  money 
price  of  labour,  the  doctrines  of  the  new  school  teach  us  that  pro* 
fits  ought  to  rise.  The  fact,  however,  has  been  exactly  the  reverse. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  say,  that  the  effect  is  peculiar,  or 
merely  temporary.  A  similar  fall  of  profits  has  taken  place  hi 
almost  every  state  at  all  siasilarly  circumstanced,  with  which  we  asm 
acquainted ;  and  at  a  former  period,  in  oar  own  country,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  together,  from  die  accession  of  George  II.  to  the  year 
1757,  the  interest  of  money  was  at  3,  3J,  and  even,  daring  an 
intermediate  war,  only  at  about  4  per  cent*,  and  profits  must  have 
been  low  nearly  in  proportion,  lu  neither  of  these  cases  can  we 
attribute  the  low  profits  to  the  difficulty  of  production  on  the 
land.  Corn  was  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  and  nothing  indicated  that 
the  labour  employed  on  the  last  land  taken  into  cultivation  had 
become  less  productive. 

What  then  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits  i  It  was  obviously 
and  unquestionably  a  fall  in  die  value  of  produce  owing  to  the  abun* 
dance  and  competition  of  capital,  which  would  necessarily  occasion 
a  different  division  of  what  was  produced,  and  award  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  it  to  the  labourer,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  it  to  the 
capitalist.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  while  the  productiveness  of 
labour  on  die  land  remained  nearly  the  same,  the  labourer  was 
paid  greater  corn  wages  than  usual.  It  was  during  the  thirty 
years  of  low  profits  just  referred  to,  that  he  earned  on  an  average 
about  a  full  peck  of  wheat  a  day,  which  was  mora  than  be  baa) 
earned,  during  any  ten  years  together,  for  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  before,  or  could  earn  for  above  half  a  century  afterwards. 
The  same  circumstance  has  attended  the  fall  of  profits  since  the 
war.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  money  price  of  wheat  has  fallen 
more  than  the  money  price  of  labour;   and  consequently,  the 
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labourer  who  has  been  employed,  has  earned  a  greater  quantity  of 
wheat  than  usual. 

When  the  difficulty  of  production  ou  the  land  really  increases, 
the  corn  wages  of  labour  almost  uniformly  fall,  and  the  money 
price  of  corn  almost  uniformly  rises.  In  these  cases  exactly  the 
opposite  effects  were  experienced,  corn  wages  rose,  and  the 
money  price  of  corn  fell  considerably;  while,  with  these  two 
symptoms  so  strongly  negativing  all  idea  of  the  diminished  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  last  capitals  employed  on  the  land,  there  was 
not  a  single  symptom  which  could  be  brought  forwards  tending 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  establish  such  diminished  productive- 
ness. 

Here  then  we  have  two  glaring  instances  in  our  own  country  of 
a  fall  of  profits,  one  of  thirty  years  continuance,  and  the  other  of 
eight  or  nine  years,  which  cannot,  with  the  slightest  semblance  01 
probability,  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  production  on  die 
land.  Both  instances,  however,  accord  most  perfectly  with  the 
more  general  proposition  of  Mr.  Ricardo  respecting  profits, 
namely,  that  they  are  determined  by  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
produce  which  goes  to  labour.  It  is  matter  of  incontrovertible 
fact,  that  in  both  these  cases  the  labourer  absorbed  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  what  he  produced :  but  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  remark  that,  in  neither  case,  could  the  increased  corn  wages  be 
attributed  to  the  increased  demand  for  labour.  In  the  former  pe- 
riod, when  the  average  corn  wages  of  common  day  labour  were  a 
peck  a  day,  if  there  had  been  the  same  demand  for  labour,  and  it 
had  been  equally  easy  for  the  wife  and  children  of  the  labourer  to 
find  full  employment,  as  it  was  from  1793  to  1815,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  we  should  not  have  bad  a  nearly  equal 
increase  of  population;  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  population 
from  1727  to  1756  increased  very  slowly,  and  from  1793  to  1815 
very  rapidly.  In  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  return  of 
peace,  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment,  particularly  on  the  land, 
has  been  too  notorious  to  require  proof;  and  if,  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinary stimulus  given  to  the  population  by  the  previous  demand 
for  it,  it  still  continues  to  increase  with  rapidity,  yet  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  present  demand  would  not  nearly  have  kept  pace 
with  the  rate  of  increase,  and  that  great  distress  would  have  been 
the  consequence,  if  the  happy  opening  of  new  and  large  channels  of 
foreign  commerce,  combined  with  the  improved  views  of  our  go- 
vernment in  commercial  legislation,  had  not  prepared  the  way  for 
a  renewed  demand  for  labour.  As  it  is,  it  is  universally  allowed 
that  the  money  price  of  corn  and  commodities  has  fallen  during 
the  last  nine  years  more  than  the  money  price  of  labour;  and 
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while  the  merchant  sees  that  on  this  account  the  workmen  which 
he  employs  are  paid  a  larger  proportion  of  the  commodities 
which  they  produce,  we  believe  that  there  is  not  a  single  unso- 
phisticated person  in  business  who  would  not  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge,  that  this  was  not  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  in- 
creased demand  for  labour,  but  to  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  the  commodities  produced,  occasioned  by  the  abundance  and 
competition  of  capital  in  every  department  of  industry. 

•  We  fully  agree  with  the  author  of  the  present  treatise,  that 
when  it  is  said  that  profits  depend  on  wages,  they  must  not  be  un- 
derstood to  '  depend  on  wages  estimated  in  money,  in  corp,  or  in 
any  other  commodity,  but  on  proportional  wages,  that  is,  on  the 
share  of  the  commodities  produced  by  the  labourer,  or  of  their 
value,  which  is  given  to  him.'  But  innumerable  facts  concur  to 
show,  that  this  increased  proportion  awarded  to  the  labourer  con- 
tinually takes  place  without  being  accompanied  with  any  circum- 
stances which  indicate  either  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  or 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  same  quantity  of  labour. 

We  are  in  the  habit,  and  we  believe  justly,  of  considering  the 
precious  metals  as  a  commodity  less  liable  to  sudden  changes  of 
value  than  any  of  the  other  products  of  human  industry,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  money  price  of  the  same  kind  of  labour  often 
remains  the  same  for  many  years  together.  But  during  such  pe- 
riods there  are  frequently  variations  in  the  prices  of  commodities 
produced  by  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
demand  and  supply,  without  any  alteration  in  the  power  of  pro- 
duction, or  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  by  the  same  quantity 
of  labour  and  capital. 

Now  what  is  the  consequence  of  these  variations?  If  the  prices 
of  calicoes  fall,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  while  the  workman  conti- 
nues to  earn  the  same  money  wages,  he  will  obtain  a  larger  pror 
portion  of  the  calicoes  produced  by  him.  We  have  already  shown 
that  this  does  not  imply  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  does  not  imply  an  increased  value  of  labour. 
Measured  in  money,  the  value  of  which  for  short  periods  is  con- 
sidered as  being  steady,  labour  remains  of  exactly  the  same  value 
as  before,  and  the  additional  quantity  of  calicoes  earned  by  the 
workman  is  exclusively  owing  to  the  fall  in  their  money  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  under  the  same  circumstances,  calicoes 
rise  in  money  price,  the  workman  must  necessarily  earn  a  smaller 
proportion  of  what  he  produces;  but  this,  so  far  from  implying  a 
decrease  in  the  demand  for  labour,  implies,  on  the  part  of  the 
capitalist,  both  the  power  and  will  to  employ  more  than  before. 
Nor  does  it  imply  a  diminished  value  of  labour.  Measured  in  the 
steady  article  of  metallic  money,  labour  has  continued  exactly  of 
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<be  tame  value;  and  though  the  -workman  earns  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  calicoes,  yet  this  is  exclusively  owing  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  calicoes,  while  the  price  of  his  labour  has  remained  the 
same.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  occurring  ail  around  us  erety 
day  of  our  lives;  and  we  believe  that  there  is  no  political  economist 
who  would  venture  to  say,  that,  in  these  individual  cases,  the  vari- 
ations of  profits,  arising  from  wages  absorbing  a  greater  or  smalle? 
proportion  of  the  produce,  were  occasioned  by  the  rise  or  fat!  in 
the  value  of  the  labour,  instead  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
produce. 

But,  in  reality,  the  principle  is  as  applicable  generally  as  it  is 
individually,  and  will  be  found  to  be  true  for  periods  of  consider- 
able length,  as  wetl  as  for  those  short  periods,  during  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  considering  metallic  money  as  practically  of 
the  same  value.  If  the  competition  of  capital  in  any  particular 
-department  of  industry  may  so  lower  the  value  of  the  produce  as 
to  occasion  a  larger  proportion  of  the  produce  to  be  paid  to  the 
labourer,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  competition  of  in- 
creasing capital  in  all  departments  should  not  so  lower  the  value 
of  the  mass  of  commodities,  compared  with  labour,  as  to  award 
generally  a  larger  proportion  of  what  is  divided  between  the  la- 
bourers and  the  capitalists  to  the  labourers,  and  thus  occasion  a 
general  fall  on  profits. 

The  only  argument  against  this  natural  and  obvious  conclusion 
is  tafcen  from  the  principle  of  population  stated  by  Mr.  Malthus, 
and  referred  to  in  the  passage  before  quoted.  His  doctrine  is  con- 
sidered as  proving,  that '  the  supply  of  labourers  will  always  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  every  increase  in  the  dtmand  for 
their  labour;'  and  in  this  statement  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with 
the  author.  But  the  great  question,  and  a  most  important  one  it 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be,  is,  whether  an  accumulation  of  ca- 
pital coming  upon  a  slack  demand  for  produce,  which  will  cer- 
tainly award  a  larger  share  of  this  produce  to  the  labourer,  will 
always  be  accompanied  by  that  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour 
which  is  so  necessary  to  occasion  a  rapid  increase  of  population  ? 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  effect  of  increase  of  quantity  on  price 
and  value  is  frequently  to  lower  the  exchangeable  value  of  com- 
modities in  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease. But  when  this  is  the  case  the  mass  of  such  commodities, 
after  their  increase,  must  command  a  smaller  quantity  of  any  ob- 
ject which  had  not  altered  its  value,  than  before.  Now,  supposing 
this  increase  to  have  taken  place,  under  the  circumstances  stated, 
in  the  funds  specifically  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
the  necessary  consequence  would  be,  that,  instead  of  an  unusually 
gttat  demand  for  labourers,  there  would  be  a  diminished  demand, 
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and  the  mess  of  Ibese  funds  wouM  aot  be  adequate  to  set  so 
many  people  to  work  as  before.  Either  a  part  of  the  rabeuieos 
«ti3t  be  throws  entirety  oat  of  work,  or  the  whole  most  be  only 
partially  employed — a  state  of  things  exactly  calculated  to  gene- 
rale  those  indolent  habits,  which,  while  they  occasion  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  produce  to  go  to  labour,  owing  to  the  greater 
number  employed,  tend  to  reduce  to  but  a  scaaty  allowance  the 
annual  remuneration  of  each  labourer.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  ie  evident,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  produce  awarded 
at  first  to  the  labourers  actually  employed,  the  progress  of  popu~ 
lataoa  is  likely  to  be  but  slow.  The  theory  on  the  subject  is  very 
simple  and  clear,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  considered  whether  k 
is  confirmed  by  experience* 

la  the  first  place  it  is  obvious,  that  whenever  the  money  price 
of  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  so  falls  as  to  lower 
the  value  of-  the  whole  mass,  while  the  money  price  of  labour  re- 
mains nearly  the  same,  the  labourer  must  earn  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  produce,  and  profits  must  rail;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
this  event  is  practically  frequent.  It  is  continually  happening 
for  short  periods,  owing  to  a  faU  in  the  price  of  corn,  occasioned 
by  the  state  of  the  seasons;  and  for  longer  period*,  owing  to 
more  permanent  causes.  It  occurred  in  the  latter  port  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  in  this  country, 
for  siaty  years  together;  it  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
ceatary  for  above  thirty  years  together,  and  has  been  taking  place 
for  the  last  nine  years,  since  1814;  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  iucrease  of  population  during  the  latter  period,  occasioned  by 
the  impetus  previously  received,  and  the  fortunate  opening  of  new 
channels  of  trade,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  two  former  periods  of 
very  considerable  duration,  the  high  corn  wages  earned  by  the  la- 
bourer were  not  accompanied  by  anything  like  so  rapid  an  in- 
crease of  population  as  at  periods  when  the  corn  wages  were 
lower,  and  the  demand  for  labour  greater.  But,  if  it  appear  both 
from  theory  and  experience,  that  an  increased  rate  of  corn  wages 
is  not  always  accompanied  by  an  increased  demand  for  labour, 
and  on  that  account  does  not  necessarily  occasion  a  more  rapid 
increase  of  population,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  distribution  of 
the  produce  which  awards  a  larger  share  to  the  labourer,  may  oc- 
casion a  foil  of  profits  for  a  very  considerable  time  together,  with- 
out aay  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  production  on  the  land. 

But  if  this  be  so,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  is  specifically  the 
competition  of  capital,  or  the  increase  of  capital  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  produce  to  be  derived  from  it,  which  can  alone 
occasion  such  a  distribution.  The  relative  difficulty  of  produc- 
tion on  the  land  accounts  for  none  of  those  considerable  variations 
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in  the  rate  of  profits  which  are  practically  found  to  occur  during 
those  long  periods  when  the  improvements  m  agriculture,  aM 
the  saving  of  labour,  have  compensated  the  disadvantage  Of  re- 
porting to  naturally  poorer  soils,  and  when,  in  consequence,  the 
productiveness  of  labour  on  the  land  has  remained  nearly  the 
same ;  while  the  principle  of  the  competition  of  capital  not  only 
gives  the  true  explanation  of  all  these  variations,  but  equally  ap- 
plies to  those  variations  which  arise  from  the  diminished  produc- 
tiveness of  labour  on  the  land.  In  both  cases  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  fall  of  profits  is  the  increase  or  abundance  of  capital 
greater  than  the  demand  for  the  produce;  in  both  cases  the  effect 
depends  solely  on  the  altered  distribution  of  what  is  produced. 
And  the  only  difference  is,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  this  altered 
distribution  is  absolutely  necessary  and  unavoidable,  in  the  actual 
state  of  the  land,  and  of  the  skill  with  which  it  is  cultivated ; 
while  in  the  former,  it  depends  upon  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
effectual  demanders,  and  is  susceptible  of  change^  without  any 
alteration  in  the  state  of  the  land,  by  a  better  proportion  $f  the 
supply  to  the  demand.  -  ■  o* 

.  In  denying,  therefore,  the  effects  of  the  relative  competitien<of 
capital  on  profits,  and  referring  exclusively  to  the  relative  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour,  the  friends  of  the  new  school  have  rejected 
a  principle  which  will  account  for  almost  every  variation  of  profits 
which  can  possibly  occur,  and  have  endeavoured  to  substitute 
another,  which  will  only  account  for  one  class  of  cases,  and  those 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  may  not  occur  in  the  course  of  one,  or 
two  centuries. 

It  appears,  then,  that  their  theory  of  profits  does  not  account 
for  things,  as  they  have  been,  and  as  they  are,  in  any  degree  so 
well  as  die  theory  of  Adam  Smith  which  they  have  rejected. 

We  have  already  anticipated  most  of  the  remarks  which  we 
wished  to  make  on  the  fourth  division  of  the  present  treatise,  in 
what  we  said  of  productive  and  unproductive  labour,  and  pro* 
ductive  and  unproductive  consumption  as  necessarily  connected 
with  the  definition  of  wealth  given  in  the  first  division.  But  we 
cannot  quit  this  last  division,  without  referring  to  a  passage  in  it 
which  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  impracticability 
and  inapplicability  of  some  of  the  opinions  maintained  by  the 
new  school.  The  author  fully  adopts  the  doctrine  of  M.  Say, 
laid  down  in  his  chapter  Des  Debouchh,  that  is,  that  effective 
demand  depends  upon  production :  and  to  show  that  a  general 
glut  is  impossible,  he  has  the  following,  argument. 

'  In  exerting  his  productive  powers  every  man's  object  is  either 
directly  to  consume  the  produce  of  his  labour  himself,  or  to  exchange 
it  for  such  commodities  as  he  wishes  to  obtain  from  others*    If  he  does 
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the  first<*-if  he  directly  consumes  the  produce  of  bis  industry,  there  is 
au  end  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  multiplication  of  such 
produce  to  infinity  could  never  occasion  a  glut :  if  he  does  the  second— r 
If  he  brings  the  produce  of  his  industry  to  market,  and  offers  it  in  ex- 
change for  other  commodities,  then  and  then  only  there  may  be  a 
glut ;  but  why  ?  Not  certainly  because  there  has  been  any  excess  of 
production,  but  because  the  producers  have  not  properly  adapted  their 
means  to  their  ends.  They  wanted,  for  example,  silks,  and  they  offered 
cottons  in  exchange  for  them ;  the  proprietors  of  silks  were  however 
already  sufficiently  supplied  with  cottons,  and  they  wanted  broad 
cloths.  The  cause  of  the  glut  is  therefore  obvious.  It  consists  not  in 
over-production,  but  in  the  production  of  cottons  which  were  not' 
wanted,  instead  of  broad  cloths,  which  were  wanted.  Let  this  error 
be  rectified,  and  the  glut  will  disappear. 

.  '  £ven  supposing  the  proprietors  of  silks  to  be  not  only  supplied  with 
cottons,  but  with  cloth  and  every  other  commodity  that  the  demanders 
can  produce,  it  would  not  invalidate  the  principle  for  which  we  are 
contending.  If  those  who  want  silks  cannot  obtain  them  from  those 
who  have  them  by  means  of  an  exchange,  they  have  an  obvious  re- 
source at  hand — let  them  cease  to  produce  the  commodities  which  their 
do  not  want,  and  directly  produce  the  silks  which  they  do  want,  or  substi- 
tutes far  them.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  utmost  facility  of  pro- 
duction can  never  be  the  means  of  overloading  the  market.  Too 
much  of  one  commodity  may  occasionally  be  produced  ;  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  there  can  be  too  great  a  supply  of  every  species  of 
commodities.  For  every  excess  there  must  be  a  corresponding  defi- 
ciency. The  fault  is  not  in  producing  too  much,  but  in  producing 
commodities  which  do  not  suit  the  tastes  of  those  with  whom  we  wish 
to  exchange  them,  or  which  we  cannot  ourselves  consume.' 

It  is  here  stated,  that  for  every  excess  there  must  be  a  corre- 
sponding deficiency.  If  this  means  any  thing,  it  must  mean,  that 
if,  in  some  departments  of  industry,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce from  excess  of  quantity  destroys  nearly  all  the  profits  of  the 
producer,  this  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  such  a  rise  in 
the  value  of  produce  in  other  departments  of  industry,  as  to  yield 
to  the  capitalists  engaged  in  them  an  unusually  high  rate  of  pro- 
fits. Now  we  would  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  person 
who,  without  being  biassed  by  some  previous  prejudice,  ha4 
turned  the  smallest  attention  to  the  subject,  whether,  at  the  time 
when  a  general  glut  was  talked  of,  there  was  the  least  ground 
for  the  assertion,  that,  although  the  state  of  the  trade  in  cottons 
was  ruinous,  the  capitalist  engaged  in  making  broad  cloths 
or  silks,  01  some  other  article  which  would  absorb  a  large 
capital,  was  in  the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  state,  and  in- 
viting additional  stock  by  high  prices  and  high  profits.  This 
assertion  of  corresponding  deficiency,  as  applied  to  what  is  known 
to  have  taken  place  since  the  peace,  appears  to  us  as  strange  as 
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if  it  Were  gravely  asserted  that  every  man  in  the  streets  of  Lfcadon 
who  was  observed  to  have  his  head  covered,  would  be  found 
upon  examination  to  have  his  feet  bare*  All  people  have  not 
been  in  London,  and  could  not  therefore  personally  contradict 
tf  uch  an  affirmation  ;  but  on  account  of  its  extreme  improbability 
none  would  believe  it,  and  in  justification  of  this  disbelief  they 
would  naturally  say  that,  if  it  were  true,  they  must  have  heard  more 
of  it.  Now  we  will  venture  to  say,  no  one  ever  heard,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  from  competent  authority,  that,  for  some  years  together 
since  the  peace,  there  was  a  marked  deficiency  of  produce  in  any 
one  considerable  department  of  industry. 
•  If,  however,  in  spite  of  the  general  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, which  inculcate  an  equality  of  profits ;  in  spite  of  the  in- 
telligence and  skill  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who 
are  not  apt  to  be  obstinately  inattentive  to  their  interests,  and  in 
spite  of  an  abundant  quantity  of  floating  capital  ready  to  go  any" 
where  for  the  chance  of  a  tolerable  profit,  some  capitalists  are 
absolutely  unable  to  obtain  the  commodities  they  want  by  means 
of  an  exchange ;  what  is  their  resource  f  Our  author  says  it  is 
obvious,  and  at  hand. — '  Let  them  cease  to  produce  the  commo- 
dities which  they  do  not  want,  and  directly  produce  the  silks 
which  they  do  want,  or  substitutes  for  them.9 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  nature  of  this  remedy.  In 
the  first  place  no  capitalist  ever  wants  a  large  quantity  of  any  one' 
commodity  with  a  view  to  his  own  consumption.  If  he  could  most 
readily  exchange  his  cottons  for  silks,  or  any  otheT  commo- 
dity which  he  might  prefer,  and  were  to  consume  such  commo- 
dity, he  would  at  once  be  ruined,  as  he  would  have  consumed  his 
capital.  What,  then,  does  he  really  want  ?  Besides  the  raw 
materials  to  be  worked  up,  which  he  can  seldom  obtain  but  by 
rtieans  of  an  exchange,  his  main  want  is  the  means  of  supporting 
his  workmen.  Is  he  to  set  about  producing  these  means  ?  If  he 
does,  he  will  proceed  but  slowly  in  his  new  manufacture ;  and  in  the 
interim  must  produce  all  the  various  articles  required  for  the  con- 
sumption of  his  family,  and  thus  give  up  the  benefits'  derived  from 
the  division  of  labour.  We  feel  quite  certain  that  if  the  reason 
why  a  general  glut  cannot  happen  is,  that  the  producers  have  this 
remedy  at  hand,  gluts  might  take  place  over  and  over  in  civilized 
countries,  without  its  ever  occurring  to  a  single  producer  that  he 
might  relieve  himself  by  resorting  to  so  impracticable  and  bar- 
barous a  resource.  » 

The  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  profits  teaches  us  that  partial 
gluts  cannot  be  of  long  duration.  The  interest  of  individual 
producers  to  move  their  capitals  to  more  profitable  employments 
is  so  obvious  and  pressing,  that  it  cannot  long  be  unattended  to{ 

though 
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tb**ghitbechaage  may  occasion  temporary  loss.  But  wbeli  tik* 
warehouses  are  generally  full,  and  there  is  a  sudden  and  .unusual 
fell  of  profits  in  all  employments,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  a 
general  glut,  the  producer  cannot  relieve  himself.  It  is  of  lutle 
consequence  in  this  case;  that  all  the  articles  are  produced,  in  their 
proper  proportions  to  each  other,  and  that  cottons,  broad  cloths* 
silks,  hardware,  &c.  &c.  exchange  among  themselves  exactly  at 
the  same  rate  as  they  did  before.  If  without  improvements  iu 
machinery,  they  have  all  fallen  compared  with  labour,*  which  they 
may  very  easily  do  from  the  competition  of  capital  acting  on  a 
slack  demand,  foreign  and  domestic,  there  must  necessarily  be 
a  general  faU  of  profits  accompanied  with  all  the  appearances  of 
a  general  glut.  How  long  this  might  last,  it  would  not  be  very 
easy  to  say:  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  the  effectual  demanders,  and  the  perseverance  and  competition 
of  the  producers.  Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  would,  at 
once  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  opening  of  new  and  large  channels 
of  trade,  which  would  absorb  a  great  mass  of  capital,  and  raise 
the  price  of  produce,  by  altering  the  state  of  the  demand  corn- 
paced  with  the  supply.  But  during  the  time  of  its  continuance, 
it  is  manifest,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  large  proportion 
of  the  produce,  awarded  to  the  labourer  would  not  necessarily  oc-» 
casion  an  increased  demand  for  labour ;  and  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  a  greater  quantity  of  cheaper  commodities  being  given  to  tie 
labourer  would  not  imply  an  increased  value  of  labour.  It  would 
be,  as  Adam  Smith  has  most  justly  stated,  the  goods  which  had 
fallen,  not  the  labour  which  had  risen. 

It  has  been  our  object  in  this  Article  to  point  out  to  the. reader 
the  main  characteristic  differences  which  distinguish  the  new 
school  of  Political  Economy  from  that  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mr* 
Malthus.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  laid  our  chief  stress  on 
three  very  fundamental  points;— 1.  The  new  principle  which  has 
been  laid  down  on  the  subject  of  value ;  2.  The  new  principle 

*  Upon  a  former  occasion  the  author  had  fallen  into  a  similar  error.  Speaking  of  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  wages  and  of  commodities,  he  observes,  (p.  2^4.)  « If  wages  rise  50 
per  cent,  a  producer,  a  farmer  for  example,  would  be  precisely  in  the  same  conditio^ 
whether  he  sold  his  corn  for  50  per  cent,  advance,  and  gave  an  additional  50k  percent., 
as  he  would  be  obliged  to  do,  for  his  hats,  shoes,  clothes,  &c.  &c*,  or  sold ^his  com  at  its 
former  price,  and  bought  all  the  commodities  which  he  consumed  at  the 'prices  he  nan 
formerly  given  for  them/  Now  we  consider  it  as  quite  certain,  that  if  the  ptice  of  labour 
were  to  rise  50  per  cent.,  and  the  price  of  the  produce  of  such  labour  weje  to  continue 
the  same,  the  producer  would  infallibly  be  ruined,  and  would  bc#utterly  unable  to  carry 
on  his  business,  at  whatever  price  he  might  buy  his  shoes  and  clothes';  whereas,  if  the 
price  of  his  produce  rose  proportionally,  it  would  be  merely  a  tail  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  he  might  go  on  as  before.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remember  that 
every  commodity  is  mainly  exchanged  against  labour,  and  that  r  moderate  alteration  m 
the  value  of  labour,  compared  with  produce,  would  at  once  destroy  all  profits',  if  they 
were  not  before  very  high.-  ;       ■    j  . 

Y  2  which 
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wbtofc  km  been  laid  down  on  the  subject  of  demand  and  supply  $ 
*nw  8.  The  new  principle  which  has  been  laid  down  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  profits,  and  the  competition  of  capital. 

We  are  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  these  differences  may 
be  etM  farther  concentrated ;  and  that  it  will  not  be  incorrect  to 
states  that  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  new  system  directly 
and  necessarily  flow  from  the  first  of  these  new  principles; 
namely,  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities  is  determined 
by  the  quantity  of  labour  worked  ftp  in  them.  It  follows,  directly 
and  necessarily  from  this  principle,  that  neither  the  demand  com* 
pared  with  the  supply,  nor  the  relative  abundance  and  competi* 
tkm  of  capita],  can  have  more  than  a  mere  temporary  effect  on 
values  and  profits. 

This  draws  a  strongly  marked  line  of  distinction  between  the  two 
systems  in  reference  to  the  main  object  of  inanity  in  the  science 
of  Political  Economy,  namely,  the  causes  which  encourage  or  dis- 
courage the  increase  of  wealth.  In  both  systems  it  is  allowed 
that  these  depend  mainly  on  the  state  of  profits.  And  the  grand 
distinction  between  die  two  may  be  stated  shortly  to  be  this  : — 
The  new  school  suppose  that  the  mass  of  commodities  obtained 
by  the  same  quantity  of  labour  remains  always  substantially  of 
the  same  value,  and  that  the  variations  of  profits  are  determined 
by  the  variations  in  the  value  of  this  same  quantity  of  labour : 
while  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Maltfaus  suppose  that  die  value  of 
the  same  quantity  of  labour  remains  substantially  the  same,  and 
thnt  the  variations  of  profits  are  determined  by  the  variations  m 
the  value  of  the  commodities  produced  by  this  same  quantity  of 
labour.  In  the  one  case,  the  varying  value  of  labour  is  consi- 
dered as  the  great  moving  principle  in  the  progress  of  weahh  ;  in 
the  other,  the  varying  value  of  the  produce  of  labour.  The  dif- 
ference is  most  distinct  and  important.  And  as  political  economy, 
according  to  the  first  description  of  it  in  the  present  Treatise,  '  is 
not  a  science  of  speculation,  but  of  fact  and  experiment/  the 
specific  question  is,  which  of  the  two  views  here  stated  best  ex- 
plains the  broad  and  established  facts  of  which  we  have  had  ex- 
perience. 

For  our  own  parts  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
events  of  the  last  thirty  years,  in  this  country,  appear  to  us  to  be 
absolutely  inexplicable  on  die  supposition  that  the  mass  of  com- 
modities produced  by  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  remained 
during  that  time  of  the  same  value;*  while  they  are  explained  in 

*  It  wooid  implr,  that,  daring  die  war,  the  value  of  labour  was  low,  on  eeceent  of 
toe  food  of  the  Labourer  being  obtained  with  great  facility ;  and  that  since  the  war  the 
▼aloe  of  labour  hat  been  high,  on  account  of  the  food  of  the  labourer  being  obtained  with 
great  difficult/  ^positions  which  it  is  impossible  to  maintain. 
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the,  clearest  and  most  obvious  maimer,  by  allowing,  iakttaforattty 
mth  all  appearances,  that  the  value  of  die  produce  of  the  mam 
quantity  of  labour  rose  during  the  war,  and  has  fallen  since, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  demand  and  supply,  and  of  the  relative 
abundance  and  competition  of  capital  in  the  two  periods.* 
-And  we  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  no  instance  of  a  rise  or  JaH 
of  .profits  baa  ever  occurred  which  may  not  justly  be  attributed  to 
a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  same  quantity  of 
labour  occasioned  by  these  causes. 

The  reader  will  be  aware  that  this  proposition  in  no  respect  itn* 
peaches  die  very  great  advantages  derived  from  that  fall  of  price 
which  arises  from  the  saving  of  labour,  the  use  of  improved 
machinery,  and  the  diminution  of  taxes,  or  any  other  outgoings. 
Such  improvements,  while  they  lower  the  value  of  any  specific 
quantity  of  the  article  produced,  have  the  strongest  tendency  to 
raise  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  same  quantity  of  labour;  and 
this  tendency  can  only  fail  to  be  effectual  for  short  periods,  or 
under  particular  circumstances. 

The  frequent  fall  of  price  arising  from  the  saving  of  labour  and 
other  outgoings,  is  almost  always  beneficial.  The  frequent  fall  of 
price  not  arising  from  this  cause,  but  from  the  state  of  the  de* 
mand  and  supply,  and  the  competition  of  capital,  is  often  preju- 
dicial. The  rapid  progress  of  wealth  for  a  continuance,  depends 
upon  the  produce  of  labour  being  of  such  a  value  as  to  occasion 
its.  division  between  the  capitalist  and  labourer  in  the  proportion* 
which  are  at  once  the  most  advantageous  to  both,f  and  will  h> 
crease  most  rapidly  and  steadily  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
capital,  and  the  number  of  the  people. 

The  system  of  the  new  school  of  political  economy  has  always 
struck  us  as  bearing  a  very  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  system 
of  the  French  Economists.  Their  founders  were  equally  men  of 
the  most  unquestionable  genius ;  of  the  highest  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, and  of  the  most  simple,  modest  and  amiable  manners. 

•  If  the  money  price  of  labour  bad  remained  tbe  same  during  the  whole  period,  this 
rue  in  the  value  or  corn  and  commodities  in  the  first  twenty  years,  and  rail  subsequently, 
would  have  been  exactly  expressed  and  measured  by  the  rise  ami  fall  in  the  money 
prices  of  commodities.  But  under  great  changes  in  the  stale  of  the  demand  and  sup- 
ply of  commodities,  money  rarely  retains  tbe  same  value.  Still,  it  is  of  some  use  as  a 
measure.  And  as  the  money  prices  of  corn  and  commodities  rose  more  during  the 
first  part  of  the  period,  and  fell  more  during  the  second  part  than  the  money  price 
of  labour,  this  fact,  which  is  absolutely  incontrovertible,  shows  at  once  that  the  peat 
change  of  value  was  in  com  and  commodities,  while  labour  remained  comparatively 
constant. 

t  It  has  been  said  that  the  manner  in  which  the  produce  of  labour  is  divided  cannot 
alter  the  value.  If  it  do  nut  actually  alter  its  value,  it  clearly  shows  that  its  value  is 
•ItcrctL  Properly  speaking,  indeed,  it  'is  the  value  of  the  produce,  determined  by  tbe 
demand  and  supply,  which,  regulates  tbe  division,  not  the  division  which  regulates  the 
value. 

y  3  'Their 
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{Their  systems  were  equally  distinguished  for  their  discordance 
with  common  notions,  the  apparent  closeness  of  their  reawmiwgs, 
and  the  mathematical  precision  of  their  calculations  and  conci- 
sions founded  on  their  assumed  data.  These  Qualities  in  the  sys- 
tems and  their  founders,  together  with  the  desire  so  often  fcH  by 
teaders  of  moderate  abilities  of  being  thought  to  understand  what 
is  considered  by  competent  judges  as  difficult)  increased  thenuny- 
.ber  of  their  devoted  followers  m  such  a  degree,  that  in  France  it 
included  almost  all  the  able  men  who  were  inclined  to  attend  to 
•such  subjects,  and  in  England  a  very  large  proportion  of  them. 

The  specific  error  of  the  French  Economists  was  the  having 
taken  so  confined  a  view  of  wealth  and  its  sources  as  not  to  in- 
clude the  results  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  industry. 

The  specific  error  of  the  new  school  in  England  is  the  having 
taken  so  confined  a  view  of  value  as  not  to  include. the  results  of 
demand  and  supply,  and  of  the  relative  abundance  and  competi- 
tion of  capital  .* 

Facts  and  experience  have,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  gradu- 
ally converted  the  economists  of  France  from  the  erroneous  and 
inapplicable  theory  of  Quesnay  to  the  juster  and  more  practical 
theory  of  Adam  Smith;  and  as  we  are  fully  convinced  that  an 
«rror  equally  fundamental  and  important  is  involved  in  the  system 
of  the  new  school  in  England  as  in  that  of  the  French  economists, 
we  cannot  but  hope  and  expect  that  similar  causes  will,  in  time, 
produce  in  our  own  country  similar  effects  in  the  correction  of 
error  and  the  establishment  of  truth. 


Art.  If. — A  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour,  as  it  existed 

in  Europe,  but  particularly  in  England,  from  the  Norman 

Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  King  Ch/irles  II.  with  a  Glossary 

of  Military  Terms,  &c.     By  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  LLJJ. 

and  F.S.A.  &c.     3  vols.  4to.     London.     1824. 

r|  1HERE  is  no  branch  of  antiquarian  research  more  interesting  in 

A    itself,  or  more  useful  for  historical  illustration,  than  the  study 

of  the  armour  of  the  middle  ages.     The  subject  awakens  every 

association  which  belongs  to  the  olden  time  of  romance.     It  is 

interwoven  M'ith  all  the  splendour  of  chivalry;  the  din  of  Paynim 

battle,  the  alarums  of  feudal  combats,  and  the  festive  but  perilous 

-  *  The  precise  cause  of  the  superiority  of  Adam  Smith's  and  Mr.  Malthus's  smo* 
iure  of  value,  namely,  the  labour  which  a  commodity  will  command,  over  the  measure 
adopted  by  the  new  school,  namely,  the  labour  worked  up  in  a  commodity,  b,  tiiat  the 
former  include*  tlie  effects  of  demand  and  supply,  and  the  competition  of  capital,  and  the 
-latter  exclude*  them.  It  is  n  satisfactory  circumstance  that  the  principles  of  free  trade 
we  fully  acknowledged  in  all  the  three  systems,  and  Uiat  any  deviations  from  them  can 
only  be  defended  on  special  grounds. 

"  encounter 
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•ncowter  of  the  oourtly  joust  and  tournament.  Among;  those 
monumental  effigies  which  are  frequently  our  only  records  of 
armour,  some  cross-legged  figure  in  the  aisles  of  our  venerable 
cathedrals  will  occasionally  recall  the  memory  of  the  heroic  enthu- 
siasm and  mistaken  piety  of  the  crusader,  and  conduct  us  in 
idea  through  his  toilsome  march  and  deadly  conflict  with  {he 
Saracen:  at  such  a  moment  his  contempt  of  suffering  and  of  dan- 
ger; his  sacrifice  of  home  and  kindred ;  his  ready  endurance  of 
torture  and  death,  rise  at  once  before  us,  and  forbid  us  from  cen- 
suring with  severity  the  madness  of  his  enterprise.  Or,  if  we  turn 
to  the  rude  paintings  and  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  times  for  armo- 
rial costume,  the  '  well-foughten'  fields  of  honour,  the  glittering 
array  of  steel-clad  warriors,  the  solemn  display  of  judicial  battle, 
-the  gayer  lists  for  trial  of  knightly  skill  and  ' lady e love;*  the 
baronial  hall,  the  minstrelsy,  the  masque,  the  banquet  and  the 
ball,  spring  up  before  us  in  dazzling  and  fantastic  imagery. 

But  dispelling  the  illusions  of  fancy,  it  is  by  reducing  the  in- 
quiry into  the  changes  of  armour  to  the  standard  of  sober  reason, 
that  the  subject  acquires  its  historical  value.  It  is,  in  fact,  im- 
possible to  understand  the  condition  of  society  in  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  war- 
fare of  the  times ;  and,  as  the  genius  of  chivalry  was  wholly  per- 
sonal, and  rendered  the  encounters  of  nations  no  more  than  a 
waititude  of  single  combats,  the  inventions  of  the  military  art  were 
exhausted  m  perfecting  the  construction  and  the  use  of  individual 
weapons  and  defensive  harness.  All  that  great  game  of  war  which 
is  reducible  into  the  science  of  tactics,  and  which  with  modern 
armies,  as  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  played  by  a  single 
intelligence  pervading  mighty  masses  of  physical  power,  was 
utterly  unknown  to  the  rude  chieftains  of  the  feudal  hordes. 
Yet  war  was  their  incessant  occupation,  and  the  image  of  war 
and  the  chase  their  only  pastime.  Since  the  Homeric  age,  there 
has  never  occurred,  perhaps,  an  era  so  exclusively  military,  as  that 
which  is  comprehended  between  the  tenth  and  the  fifteenth  cen- 
times. Almost  every  order  of  society  mingled  in  the  work  of 
slaughter.  Monarchs,  nobles,  and  the  inferior  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  found  in  camps  their  common  theatre  of  action ;  and  free 
cities  poured  forth  bands  of  armed  burghers  to  protect  their  har- 
vests, or  manned  their  walls  with  artizans,  who  enjoyed  security 
within  them  by  no  other  tenure  than  their  own  good  swords. 

During  this  long  and  turbulent  period,  the  influence  of  the 
softer  sex  tempered  the  passion  for  arms,  and  the  fierce  and 
brutal  spirit  of  feudal  anarchy  was  gradually  calmed  and  human- 
ized by  the  progress  of  romantic  sentiment.  It  is  a  trite  observa- 
tion, that  we  are  iudebted  for  the  polished  courtesy  of  modern  sq- 
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ciefy  td  the  institutions  of  chivalry ;  fetit  the  fact  is  Aom  suffician* 
to  invest  the  examination  into  these  singular  ordinances  with  pat* 
ticitfor interest;  and,  while  their  peculiarities  and  the  slate  of  matt 
ners  generally,  during  the  middle!  ages,  can  be  learned  only  through 
their  connexion  with  military  usages,  these  again  were  sensi- 
bly affected  by  progressive  changes  in  the  quality  and  form- of 
arms.  As  illustrating,  therefore,  the  civil  and  military  history  or 
the  middle  ages,  as  shedding  a  curious  light  upon  the  manners 
customs,  and  feelings  of  society,  and  as  forming,  moreover,  a 
complete  chronology  of  costume,  a  systematic  dissertation  upon 
armour,  accompanied  by  a  full  series  of  clear  and  accurate  en- 
gravings, is  in  every  way  a  desideratum ;  and  as  we  have  hitherto 
remained  without  any  sufficient  work  of  this  nature,— for  Cap*. 
Grose's  Essay,  however  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  very  incom- 
plete,— we  had  recourse  to  the  volumes  before  us  Ivith  orach 
curiosity. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  have  risen  from  their  perusal  with  any 
extraordinary  respect  for  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  author,  or 
without  considerable  disappointment  at  the  style  and  execution 
of  his  costly  production.  The  plan  upon  which  he  has  conducted 
his  inquiry  appears  to  us  extremely  inconvenient  and  ill  chose*. 
The  natural  divisions  of  the  subject  are  so  strongly  marked,  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  failing  to  adopt  them ;  and  the 
steps  of  improvement  by  which  defensive  armour  attained  its  per- 
fection are  so  easily  to  be  traced,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  at 
his  discarding  the  obvious  classification  of  distinct  periods  in  the 
art,  for  artificial  lines  of  separation  which  had  no  influence  upon 
its  general  character.  After  the  settlement  of  the  barbarian  con- 
querors of  the  western  empire  in  their  new  possessions,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  feudal  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  earliest 
species  of  body  armour  which  they  adopted  was  composed  of 
metal  rings  or  scales,  sewn  on  leather  or  cloth ;  and  this  was 
gradually  improved  into  coats  of  chain  and  scale  mail,  and  at- 
tended into  general  coverings  for  the  whole  frame.  Then  mail 
armour  came  by  degrees  to  be  strengthened  by  detached  plates 
of  iron  or  steel.  This  mixed  harness  was  again  improved ;  and 
the  mail  disappeared,  first  from  some  parts  of  the  body  and  after- 
wards from  others,  until  the  perfection  of  defence  found  die  war- 
rior completely  cased  in  steel  plates.  If  villainous  saltpetre  had 
never  been  «  digg'd  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth/  in 
this  state  the  art  might  have  remained  to  our  days;  but  the  in- 
vention and  murderous  improvement  of  fire-arms  slowly  wrought 
their  effect  upon  military  science,  and  brought  the  vain  and  cum- 
brous load  of  armour  into  contempt  and  disuse.  As  it  had 
progressively  increased  in  weight,  quality,  and  surface  over  every 
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limb*  m  ,wa*  it  wm  reluctofttly  throws  aside,  piece  by  pieoe, 
until  in  ended,  where  it  had  .begun,  hi  leather ;  and  even  the  buff 
cos*. of  .the  seventeenth  century  was  at  length  consigned  to  mo- 
numental costume  and  the.  armouries  of  the  curious. 

Thus  we  have  four  great  periods  in  the  history  of  armour  ;~ 
the  progress  of  the  art  until  the  completion  of  mail  armour ; 
mixed  harness  •/  mail  and  plates ;  plate  armour  to  the  period  of 
its  perfection;  and,  finally,  its  gradual  disuse,  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  total  abandonment  of  defensive  arms.  Now  this 
simple  and  evident  classification  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped 
Dr.  Meyrick's  observation;  and,  in  place  of  it,  we  have,  after 
an  introduction  on  the  armour  of  the  ancients,  three  ponderous 
tomes  occupied  seriatim  with  all  the  reigus  of  our  Eoglish  mo^ 
narehs  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Charles  II.  inclusive,  and 
devoid  of  all  systematic  arrangement;  which  should  have  refe- 
rence, not  to  periods  of  royalty  that  vary  from  fifty  years  to 
scarcely  the  same  number  of  days,  but  to  features  in  his  subject 
totally  independent  of  these  extraneous  accidents  of  history. 

While  Dr.  Meyricjt's  work  is  thus  defective  in  general  arrange- 
ment, its  execution  is  in  some  other  respects  equally  open  to  ob~ 
{'eottoA  in  manner  and  matter.  His  style  is  careless  and  inelegant* 
lis  descriptions  are  often  obscure  and  confused,  and  worse  than 
those  of  a  small  poet,  and  his  language  is  not  always  grammatical ; 
the  chain  of  more  important  inquiry  is  broken  and  interrupted  by 
historical  common-places  aodrambling  digressions  upon  insigai*- 
fiqant  points  and  frivolous  details;  his  progress  is  unnecessarily 
impeded  by  endless  repetitions;  and  the  information  which  he 
desires  fto  communicate  is  over- loaded  with  long  and  tiresome 
extracts  from  metric*)  romances,  whose  substance  he  might  have 
conneyed  by  brief  references,  or  compressed  into  a  few  sentences.* 
The  sins  of  omission  in  the  book  are  likewise  formidable.  The 
wofik  is  intended  to  represent  the  pageant  of  chivalry,  and  yet 
our  Lord,  Chamberlain  has  left  out  two  of  the  principal  characters 
—the  brother  of  Si.  John  and  the  Templar— the  dresses  of  whom 
we*e  very  singular,  as  being  partly  military  and  partly  monastic, 
and  should  have  engaged  a  considerable  share  of  Dr.  Meyrick's 
attention,  because  the  fraternities  of  St.  John  and  the  Temple 
were  the  exemplars  of  all  the  cbivalric  orders  in  Europe.    These 

*  Were  we  inclined  to  be  '  critical/  we  might  notice  with  some  asperity  the  ^Dota- 
tions and  translations  from  the  learned  languages,  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Introduction,  and  which  are  frequently  slovenly  and  incorrect  in  a  very  culpable 
degree*  The  Glossary,  too,  which  concludes  the  work,  bears  many  marks  of  carelessness, 
and  calls  for  a  careful  revision.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  '  capeUum,  a  acoetoroV 
This  is  proved  by  a  latin  quotation,  which  clearly  shows  the  word  to  mean  a  hilt !  anfl 
further  illustrated  by  an  extract  from  an  old  poem,  in  which,  beyond  ail  question,  it  sig- 
nifies a  covering  for  las  head  ! 
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defects  Jnaterially  mffect  the  interest  of  tKe  wdrk ;  and,  oofcpltli- 
standing  the  natural  attractions  of  the  subject,  render  it  so  iosuf*- 
j>ortably  tedious  that  we  suspect  few  readers  tat  professed  anti- 
quaries will  bate  patience  to  wade  through  it.  It  is  realty' to  be 
regretted  that  the  splendour  of  a  publication  so  iinpovtant  in  its 
class  and  unavoidably  executed  in  so  expensive  a  form,  should  be 
obscured  by  all  these  blemishes  in  literary  excellence ;  but«tir 
oensure  must  extend  in  some  degree  even  to  the  pictorial  embel- 
lishments. With  some  exceptions,  the  outlines  of  the  figures  m 
the  plates  are  spiritless  and  faulty ;  and,  in  the  equestrian  speci- 
mens in  particular,  the  horses  are  so  miserably  drawn  that  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  believe  them  copies  from  die  life  of  the  wooden 
chargers  on  which  suits  of  armour  are  sometimes  exhibited.'  A 
more  serious  complaint  may  be  raised  on  the  obscurity  of  the 
drawings  which  are  meant  to  illustrate  the  texture  of  armour,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  varieties  of  mail.  The  size  to  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  confine  the  delineation  of  the  figures,  of  course  rendered 
it  difficult  to  make  them  represent  these  minutiae  with  clearness ; 
•but  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  plates  should  not  have  borne 
their  own  explanations  by  fragments  of  armour  placed  on  an  en- 
larged scale  beneath  the  figures.  This  fault  is  a  grievous  one : 
for  as  the  author's  style  is  not  graphic,  he  stood  in  unuswal  need 
of  the  painter's  aid. 

Having  unceremoniously  delivered  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Meyrick's 
work  where  it  is  unfavourable,  we  have  a  more  grateful  office  to 
perform,  in  offering  our  testimony  to  the  merits  to  which  it  may 
fairly  lay  claim.  And  first  with  respect  to  the  embellisbmeats, 
we  would  direct  attention  to  the  illuminated  initials  of  each  reign, 
which  are  admirably  executed  in  their  way,  and,  for  their  quaint* 
ness  and  correspondence  with  the  best  style  of  such  devices  mold 
MSS.  and  volumes,  exceedingly  curious  and  worth* examination. 
The  colours,  too,  of  the  plates,  though  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject somewhat  gaudy,  are  extremely  vivid  and  fine;  and  we  would 
refer  especially  to  some  of  the  plates  of  armour  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  as  affording  lively  and  gorgeous  examples 
of  the  brilliant  military  costume  of  those  ages.  But  both  as  re- 
gards the  plates  and  the  dissertations  in  the  book,  Dr.  Meyrick's 
excellence  is — accuracy ;  and,  after  all,  it  must  be  principally  by 
this  humble,  this  counting-house  quality  that  his  work  claims- to 
lie  judged.  We  have  gone  through  it  carefully,  and,  considering  its 
peculiarities,  we  may  say  laboriously  ;  and  except  perhaps  in  two 
or  three  points  of  little  moment,  we  have  really  been  unable  to  de- 
tect him  in  misconception  or  deficiency  in  the  learning  of  his  topic. 
He  declares  it  to  have  been  his  main  object  to  establish  that  chro- 
nological 
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hofogioal troth  of  cbstttme^rth  respect  to  ancient  mne  mdiar* 
mour,  i  which  has  been  so  imperfectly  regarded,  alike  by  writeiw, 
•painters,  and  dramatists  of  modem  times ;'  and  we  are  convinced 
that  his  -work  is  well  calculated,  in  dramatic  and  scenic  represen- 
tation at  least,  for  the  purpose  to  which  he  has  devoted  it*  Both 
the  artist  and  the  directors  of  the  theatrical  costume  will  do  weH 
4o  consult  his  text  and  his  plates*  He  truly  observes  that, '  in  all 
the  paintings  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  warriors  of  whatever 
age  are  represented  in  the  military  costume  of  that  period;*  and 
yet  as  great  a  variety  has  existed  in  armour  and  it  is  as  character- 
istic of  successive  eras  as  other  habiliments.  The  truth  is,  artists 
have  neither  understood  the  subject  themselves,  nor  been  able  to 
find  sources  of  information  elsewhere/  The  same  excuse  can 
certainly  no  longer  be  pleaded  in  their  behalf. 

Neither,  while  we  are  noticing  the  valuable  points  in  Dr.  Mey* 
rick's  work,  must  we  omit  to  acknowledge  the  curious  informa- 
tion which  it  contains  on  the  judicial  combats,  jousts,  and  tour- 
naments of  the  chivalrous  ages.  But  here,  as  in  the  more  imme- 
diate history  of  armour,  his  researches  are  spread  over  sudh 
an  extent,  put  together  with  so  little  method  and  connexion, 
and  broken  into  so  many  abrupt  transitions,  that  his  work  affords 
no  general  views  or  complete  dissertation.  Dr.  Mey rick's  de- 
scription (in  a  sort  of  Appendix,  in  the  third  volume)  of  the  state 
of  the  modern  armouries  of  Europe  is  also  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. The  account  of  the  collection  at  the  Tower  (vol.  iii.  pp.  126— 
lib)  displays  his  usual  knowledge  and  accuracy ;  and  after  reading 
-his  exposure  of  the  palpable  anachronisms  and  errors  which  exist 
in  its  arrangement,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  by  a  note  at  p.  135, 
that  a  plan  for  the  more  judicious  display  of  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens which  it  contains,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  illustrious 
individual  at  the  head  of  the  ordnance : — the  last  person  who 
should  be  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  our  military  records, 
to  which  his  own  achievements  have  given  their  crowning  splen- 
dour. 

After  expressing  the  conviction  at  which  we  have  arrived  of  the 

*  Dr.  Meyrick  excepts  from  this  remark  the  late  Mr.  West's  picture  of  the  battle  of 
.Hastings:  he  might  have  found  a  more  important  example  in  the  seven  historical  pieces, 
(in  the  King's  Andicnce  Chamber  at  Windsor  Castle)  of  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  by 
the  same  distinguished  artist;  which,  in  the  heraldic  and  martial  costume  of  the  figures, 
are  almost  faultless.  Perhaps  the  black  armour  assigned  to  the  heroic  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  tbe  plumed  coronet  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  which  lies  at  his  feet,  arc  the  only  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  critical  antiquary  could  object 

We  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  a  fact  connected  with  these  pictures:  their  his- 
torical accuracy  is  attributable  to  the  friendly  aid  of  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  who  was  constantly 
at  the  elbow  of  the  artist ;  and  thus  they  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  joint  composition  of 
the  first  painter  and  herald  of  our  days — a  communion  of  labour,  alike  creditable  to 
the  memory  of  both. 

accuracy 
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accuracy  that  Dr.  Meyrick  has  thrown  into  his  subject,  we  shall 
at  once  make  some  use  of  his  labours,  and,  with  the  aid  of  de- 
ductions from  other  sources  of  inquiry,  offer  a  few  general  obser- 
vations upon  the  changes  of  armour  during  the  middle  ages.  En- 
tirely rejecting,  however,  the  order  of  royal  succession  with  which 
he  appears  to  us  to  have  unnecessarily  shackled  his  researches* 
even  as  they  have  reference  to  the  martial  usages  of  England 
alone,  we  shall  follow  the  arrangement  which  we  consider  natural 
jto  the  subject ;  that  is,  we  shall  speak  successively  of  mail,  of 
mixed,  and  of  plate  armour,  and  of  the  gradual  disuse  of  defensive 
arms.  The  remarks  which  we  shall  thus  put  together  may  form 
a  sort  of  corollary  to  a  former  paper  in  this  Journal,  in  which  we 
traced  the  progress  of  military  science  ;*  and  may  serve  to  sup- 
ply a  blank  which  we  then  left  in  the  inquiry,  partly  for  want 
of  room,  but  principally  because  the  state  of  the  military  art  un- 
der the  feudal  and  chivalrous  systems  stands  distinct  alike  from 
the  tactical  practice  of  antiquity  and  of  modern  times. 

The  earliest  delineation  of  armour  after  the  Norman  subjuga- 
tion of  England,  of  undoubted  authenticity,  is  on  the  tapestry  of 
Bayeux,  which  forms,  as  is  generally  known,  a  curious  picture- 
history  of  the  expedition  of  the  Conqueror.  Some  researches  in 
the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Archseologia  have  always  appeared 
to  us  conclusive  that  this  interesting  work  was  executed  at  the 
command  of  the  Empress  Maud,  daughter  of  our  first  and  mother 
of  our  second  Henry;  but  Dr.  Meyrick,  without  noticing  this 
supposition,  refers  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Stotbard,  in  a  later 
paper  in  that  collection,  as  proving  beyond  doubt  that  the  tapes- 
try is  coeval  with  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  himself.  How 
the  feet  may  be,  it  is  of  little  moment  to  inquire,  at  least  as 
connected  with  the  present  subject ;  for  Dr.  Meyrick  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  armour  uuder  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Dane, 
from  an  illuminated  missal  of  that  monarch  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which,  except  in  some  trifling  particulars,  appears  to  iden- 
tify the  character  of  the  armour  of  that  period  and  of  the  Bayeux 
tapestry ;  and,  whatever  be  the  exact  date  of  the  latter,  esta- 
blishes the  fidelity  of  its  costume  by  disproving  any  striking  inter- 
mediate changes. 

Dr.  Meyrick  has  therefore  appropriately  taken  the  authority  of 
the  tapestry  for  his  plate  of  the  martial  costume  of  the  Normans 
at  the  Conquest.  We  may  with  him  pronounce  the  body  armour 
of  the  time  to  have  consisted  indifferently  either  of  a  tunic,  or 
of  a  jacket  and  breeches  in  one.  These  garments  were  both  com- 
posed of  leather  or  cloth,  and  covered  sometimes  with  flat  iron 

•  No.  XLIX.  Art  IV. 
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rings,  se#n  borizontalTj  and  contiguously,  sometimes  with  small 
perforated  lozenges  of  steel,  called  mascles,  from  their  resem* 
blance  to  the  meshes  of  a  net.  The  tunic -shaped  garment  was 
that  which  long  retained  its  title  of  hauberk :  the  other  was  pro- 
bably the  haubergeon,  mentioned  by  the  romancers  of  those  ages; 
When  the  hauberk  was  used,  pantaloons,  or,  technically,  cbausses, 
of  the  same  materials,  were  worn  underneath  this  mailed  frock ; 
and  both  the  hauberk  and  haubergeon  were  furnished  with  a  hood 
for  the  head,  also  of  mail,  in  the  same  piece.  The  haubergeon 
appears  to  have  been  put  on  by  first  drawing  it  over  the  thighs> 
where  it  sat  wide,  afterwards  thrusting  the  arms  into  the  sleeves, 
which  hung  loosely,  and  reached  not  much  below  the  elbows, 
and  lastly,  bringing  the  hood  over  the  head  to  close  with  a  strap 
round  the  forehead.  The  suit,  which  had  of  course  an  opening 
at  the  breast  like  a  shirt,  was  then  drawn  together  at  the  neck, 
also  by  a  strap,  and  finally  covered  over  the  chest  by  a  small 
piece  which  buckled  fast  behind.  When  the  hauberk  was  worn, 
the  chausses  of  mail  sometimes  reached  to  the  ankles;  but  the 
legs  were  more  frequently  covered,  from  the  shoes  upwards  to 
the  knees,  with  transverse  parti-coloured  bands,  termed  heuse  or 
hose:  —  hence,  says  a  contemporary  chronicler,  William  the 
Conqueror  used  jocularly  to  call' his  son  Robert,  who  was  short- 
legged,  Curt-hose. 

The  remaining  defensive  armour  of  this  period  was  the  helmet 
and  the  shield.  The  latter  could  only  vary  in  shape,  and  its 
changes  are,  throughout  the  history  of  armour,  not  very  impor- 
tant, though  they  occupy  a  great  deal  of  Dr.  Meyrick's  attention ; 
but  the  gradual  improvements  in  the  helmet  and  face  armour, 
constitute  in  themselves  a  complete  illustration  of  the  progress 
of  the  defensive  art.  The  helmet  of  the  eleventh  century,  which 
was  worn  over  the  mail  hood,  was  conical  and  convex;  and 
the  first  step  which  it  acquired  towards  the  protection  of  the 
face,  was  by  the  nasal  piece,  which  is  seen  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry : — a  broad  fiat  piece  of  iron  projecting  before  the  nose, 
and  in  a  great  measure  covering  the  whole  face  from  a  sword  cut, 
though  it  very  imperfectly  guarded  the  countenance  from  the 
lance  point.  The  hood,  however,  drew  up  over  the  mouth,  and 
was  attached  to  the  nasal.  The  lance  with  its  streamer,  the 
gonfanon  or  penon,  appears  as  the  general  offensive  weapon  of 
the  Norman  cavalier;  though  the  iron  mace  and  the  long  cutting 
sword  were  ajeo  in  use.  The  arms  of  the  contemptible  feudal 
infantry  scarcely  deserve  observation,  with  one  exception  which 
Jtt»*  grateful  sound  to  an  English  ear.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Norman  conquest  introduced  the  long  bow  into  this  country; 
a  weapon  which,  as  the  bayonet  has  done  in  our  times,  became 
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aa  it  #ere  naturalized  among  the  people,  and  which,  in  the 
nervous  hands  of  a  bold  and  free  yeomanry,  won  in  farter  ages 
the  immortal  glories  of  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Azincourt. 

We  may  appear  somewhat  minute  in  our  description  of  Abe 
armour  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of  our  island.  But  from  the 
passion  of  that  people  for  travel  and  adventure,  and  tbek  roar 
diuess  to  adopt  foreign  inventions,  their  martial  costume  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  elucidate  that  of  Europe  in  general 
at  the  eleventh  century;  and  we  have  been  induced  to  speak 
particularly  of  the  costume  of  this  epoch,  because  the  general 
form  of  armour  was  afterwards  little  changed,  until  mail  was  su- 
perseded by  the  complete  casing  of  steel.  The  haubergeon 
growing  out  of  fashion,  the  hauberk,  with  tight  sleeves  teaching 
to  and  covering  the  backs  of  the  hands,  and  drawn  tight  at  the 
waist,  was  the  usual  body  harness  from  the  twelfth  to  the  four- 
teenth century ;  and  the  chausses,  coming  up  under  the  banging 
apron  and  shirts  of  the  mailed  tunic,  were  composed  of  panta- 
loons and  coverings  for  the  feet  in  the  same  piece.  The  hood  of 
mail  was  now  made  separate  from  the  coat.  The  changes  in  the 
s^ape  of  armour  were  therefore  not  very  important  for  two  cen- 
turies  and  a  half  after  the  conquest;  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
substratum,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  cloth  or  leather,  was  covered, 
underwent  many  variations  before  the  expedient  was  invented  of 
forming  a  complete  network  of.  interlaced  rings,  which  hung 
together  of  themselves  without  any  lining.  These  variations 
form  rustred,  scaled,  trellissed,  pourpointed,  and,  what  Dr.  Mej- 
rick  considers  may  be  called,  tegulated  mail. 

The  first  of  these  kinds  of  armour,  the  rustred,  belongs  to  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  seems  to  have  grown  oat 
of  the  flat  ringed  mail,  being  nothing  more  than  a  second  stratum 
of  rings,  about  double  the  usual  size,  laid  over  the  other,  so  that 
two  in  the  upper  partially  covered  one  below. — Scaled  mail  was 
in  use  about  the  same  time,  as  there  is  a  specimen  of  it  in  the 
seal  of  Alexander  I.  of  Scotland,  who  began  his  reign  in  1 107; 
but  this  defence  of  small  overlapping  metal  plates,  sewn  on 
leather  or  cloth,  and  disposed  like  the  scales  of  fish,  was  pre- 
cisely the  lorica  squammata  of  the  ancients. — The  trellissed  mail, .. 
of  which  there  is  an  example  in  a  seal  of  a  few  years*  later  date, 
was  more  curious,  or  at  least  more  novel  in  construction.  Its 
texture  is  clearly  determined  by  an  illumination  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  The  outer  surface  of  the  mail,  instead  of  scales  or 
rings,  presents  us  with  strips  of  leather,  crossing  like-  the  trellice 
work  from  which  it  was  named  by  the  early  Norman  writers. 
These  straps,  by  passing  over  each  other  upon  a  tunic  of  cloth, 
left  large  intervening  squares  placed  angularly,  in  the  centre  of 
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each  of  which  appeared  a  round  knob  or  stud  of  steel.  By  these 
studs  plates  of  metal  were  fastened  within  under  the  tunic;  white 
the  leathern  bands  covered  the  parts  of  the  garment  at  which  the 
pieces  joined^—  Of  tegulated  mail  Dr.  Meyrick  has  given  both  a 
plate  and  an  initial  illumination  of  great  curiosity,  from  the  teal 
of  Richard  Fitzhugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  Constable  of  England  in 
1140.  This  mail  was  not  much  unlike  the  common  scale  kind, 
except  that  the  plates  were  square ;  and  they  were  sewn  upon  the 
hauberk  to  cover  each  other  like  tiles. — Pourpointed  armour  was 
first  suggested  by  the  wambais  or  gambeson  (from  the  Saxofi 
wambe,  the  abdomen),  which  had  its  origin  in  Germany — a  sort 
of  doublet  or  belly  garment  for  defence,  composed  of  many  folds 
of  linen  or  cloth  well  stuffed  with  cotton,  wool,  or  hair,  and  worn 
sometimes  under  mail,  and  sometimes  over  it,  covered  with 
leather.  The  padded  pourpointerie,  which  was  introduced  into 
France  in  imitation  of  the  gambeson,  was,  however,  of  neater 
workmanship,  and  employed  like  mail  to  cover  all  parts  of  the 
'human  frame;  its  first  appearance  as  an  English  fashion  is  trace- 
able to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
■  But  all  these  descriptions  of  armour  gradually  vanished  before 
a  memorable  and  ingenious  improvement  upon  the  ringed  mail, 
which  seems  to  have  been  imported  from  Asia  by  the  crusaders 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  was  the  inter- 
laced  or  twisted  chain  mail,  the  rings  of  which  were  riveted 
within  each  other,  and  therefore  required  nothing  further  to  hold 
them  together.  The  custom  of  setting  the  rings  edgewise  on  the 
under  garment,  instead  of  flat,  had  made  some  approach  to  this 
interlacing;  but  the  latter  invention  would  certainly  appear  to 
have  been  Asiatic,  and  twisted  mail  is  indeed  worn  by  the 
Orientals  to  this  day.  Very  few  specimens  remain  of  the  old 
European  mail;  and  Dr.  Meyrick  is  correct  in  his  opinion  that 
many  suits,  which  are  palmed  upon  the  public  as  of  undoubted 
antiquity,  are  of  modern  eastern  manufacture. 

The  progress  of  defensive  armour  had  been  attended  with  no 
change  in  offensive  weapons.  The  lance  and  the  sword  were 
still  the  common  arms  of  knighthood  ;  but  the  battle-axe,  once 
the  death-dealing  instrument  of  the  Saxon,  from  the  arm  of  the 
lion-hearted  Plantagenet  '  performed  deeds  beyond  thought's 
compass/  It  was  the  favourite  weapon  of  Richard  I.  and  of  the 
.warriors  of  his  time ;  and  the  martel  and  the  maule  were  also 
among  the  offensive  arms  of  chivalry.  They  were  both  of  consi- 
derable antiquity  among  the  northentnations;  for  Charles  Martel, 
the  grandfather  of  Charlemagne,  derived  his  surname  from  the 
use  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  was  decidedly  of  Gothic  origin. 
The  maule  was  a  ponderous  steel  mallet,  blunt  at  both  ends ;  the 
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'l^ttMltoMr1^  tafthg-bfe  €rid  rt^^erf'ftilfti'fe 
'^"(^Int^ftird^ns  tHUch  ^«^Jas  fete  »****•  thiHe^Tllr fc^Wtiiiyi 
Iheflmtte  ft*&  crtld  the  stte«r4iatttiri*htf  v*tett  ttfciitendrJW'tyriM 
JKrtftf***!  'bwrfkittg  t>peh  stoifls«,*  as'  ata««  rottodftt^'titttiawy 
.phwiww1 '■  •   »  .  *  '•■lhl",ul " 

"  Wbite'tflail  wa*  attaining  ilfc  perfection  of  pKabHlt^dtfd4&A£ 
taftneftfttbe  tfftnour  for  the' head  was  uridSrgoing  sdftife'ftttttWt- 
ihgf  ^haalges..  Among  these  the  general  disuse  bf  tin!  fftrsW  HrHs* 
ntfaaffeifbte  ?  this  piece  had  sevfera!  ta<HmtWtiien<?e*l,Of  %WtMW^ 
ffcttttty  tbfctit  affbrded  for  seising  the  knight^  the' Wliti^'hl 
close  encounters;  was  not  the  least;  and  Dr.  Meyriek' is1  disposal 
to  Attribute  its  being  laid  aside  to  the  frequency  of  *urii  sWdkfeWts. 
Stephen}  king  of  England;  was  taken  prisoner  ni  the1'  Mti\^  of 
Lkicolti,  by  «  knight  whd  held  him  dewn  by  the  'iittss*  *rftef4£ 
had  been  beaten  to  the  earth  by  a  missile.  But  we'tfh&utd'rfitlftr* 
refer  the  disuse  of  this  partial  covering  forth*  free  ttyttheiriittffi* 
eient  protection  which  it  afforded.  It  was  repta£**!*yi6Mfek 
pieces  which  descended  from  the  helmet,  and  nearly  m*t*ovaf 
the  face;  and  afterwards  by  a  mask  of  won  (thfe  viaor,  or  avm^ 
twil«)  which  covered  the  face,  with  apertures' for  bitarfwsJfe  *Ad> 
sight.  In  the  plate  of  Richard  Coetar  de  Lion,  taken  J  firtfli  hi* 
seal,  the  aventaile  fixed  to  the  helmet,  which  is  cyimdrit*ly(awi 
this  had  become  the  usual  form,)  has  the  appearance*  oJifariMrfi* 
tal  bars  ;  but  sometimes  these  were  perpendicular,  and  som4tinfgsf 
rise  aperture  formed  an  upright  cross  in  the  mask;  In  later  tomes1 
the  aventaile  was  of  mail,  attached  under  the  helmet  to  •  dm  hpedt 
An  attempt  at  a  moveable  vizor  is  discoverable  on  o  seal  i  of  she 
twelfth  century;  but  it  was  very  long  before  this  contrivance  was 
perfected. 

The  precise  date  at  which  armorial  bearings  and  surcoatsweve 
first  used,  is  a  much  controverted  question.  It  baa  often- been 
said  that  armorial  bearings  were  absolutely  necessary  k»4he  first 
crusade,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  leaders*  of  ae»  tntoy 
different  nations  as  composed  the  Christian  force.  But  it  as  justly 
observed  by  Mr.  Mills,  in  a  note  on  the  military  costuitle  of  that 
expedition,  appended  to  the  first  volume  of  his  history  of  the 
Crusades,  *  that  the  armour  of  the  eleventh  century  did 'not  conr- 
pletely  case  in  the  body :  the  helmets  were  without  vizor  or  bever, 
and  men  might  be  known  by  their  physiognomies/  He,  however, 
considers  armorial  bearings  emblazoned  ori  surcoats,  as  unques- 
tionably of  older  date  than  the  crusades,  while  Dr.  Meyrick  can- 
not find  any  traces  of  surcoats  being  worn  in  England  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  II. ;  and  he  states  that,  though  they  became  gene- 
ral in  that  of  John,  they  first  appear  with  armorial  bearings  in  the 
time  of  his  son.     Yet;  in  another  place,  he  describes,  after  a  plate 
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in  Mbbtfianpon,  the  shield  of  Geoffrey  Pbntegenet,  so**antkw  of ' 
JJenxy  l.$  as  offering  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  armorial 
bearings.  Id  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  they  clfearly  fp» 
pear  again  on  a  curious  English  seal,  emblazoned  00  a  genfimoty 
or  banner,  a  practice  which  soon  grew  universal.  The  surooat^ 
which  ware  originally  plain  garments  won  over  the  armoury  were 
afterwards,  aplei*didly  embtoioned  and  richly  embroidered  yatwl> 
until  mail  was  discarded  For  plate  harness,  formed  with  the  ailkusa 
cointisej  or.  scarf,  a  superb  and  elegant  costume,  which  was  atu* 
diomly  heightened  in  effect  by  ornaments  of  gold  and  brittiani 
colours,  on  the  helmet  and  shield. 

iHavipg.  traced  mail-harness  through  its  various  changes  until 
its  lata*  improvement*  our  notice  of  mixed  armour  will  be  fcriefv 
This  .union  of  detached  pieces  of  solid  steel  with  mailed  garments^ 
may  be  Considered,  in  a  strict  sense,  to  have  lasted  in  England  Jfai 
attaut  01m  hundred  yeais,  from  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  to  *hal 
of  the.  fourteenth  centuey ;  although  the  partial  adoption  of  plates 
<»f  eteel  *r mm  may  be  traced,  in  some  instances,  >aa  early  as  the 
beginning  o£  ike  former  century. ,  Indeed  the  use  of  the  iron  breast- 
plate under  the  mail,  called  the  plastron  de  fer,  is  disttngiusbabte 
qa  far.  hack,  aa  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1 138 ;  but  tbp  inyeo- 
tian  jci  steel  plates  for  the  elbows  does  not  appear  until  1214,  of 
which  date  is  the  seal  of  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland,  whose,  effigy 
Dr.  Meyrick  believes  to  afford  the  earliest  specimen  of  such  pro* 
teetiort  for  the  joints.    These  soon  became  general ;  and  from 
thia  period;  the  poleyns,  or  knee-joints,  the  ailettes,  or  plates  to 
guard  the  shoulders,  greaves  for  the  shins,  cuisses  for  the  thighs* 
braasarts  for  die  arms,  and  pectorals  for  the  breast,  all  of  steel, 
were  rapidly  adopted  over  the  mail.    Their  introduction  may 
clearly  be  laid  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  interlaced  mail  to  pro- 
tect die  body  against  offensive  weapons,  whose  weight  was  con* 
stantly  increasing*    Though  impervious  to  a  sword-cut,  chain- 
mail -afforded   no  defence  against  the   bruising  stroke  of  the 
ponderous  battle-axe  and  niartel ;  it  did  'not  always  resist  the 
shaft  of  the  long  or  cross-bow ;  and  still  less  could  it  repel  the 
thrust  of  the  lance,  or  of  the  long  pointed  sword,  the  first  use  of 
which  in  Italy,  the  accurate  Muratori  has  assigned  to  die  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century.     We  do  not  remember,  by  the  bye, 
that  Dr.  Meyrick  refers  at  all  to  the  introduction  of  this  weapon* 

The  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  Aylmer  de  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  about  1313,  of  which  Dr.  Meyrick  has  a  very 
interesting  plate,  is,  perhaps,  the  first  English  effigy  of  a  knight 
in  complete  mixed  armour;  and  another,  of  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Bemabo  Visconti,  lord  of  Milan,  in  drat  city,  certainly  not  of 
Earlier  date  than  J  365;  exhibits  the  same  character ;  with,  how- 
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e?er,  much  nearer  apjproach  to  pbte>  both  the  cuiraae  arid  .back- 
piece  being  of  steel  pverrnaH.  And  liere  we  would  notice*  as 
a  general  guide  for  the  chronological  comparison  o£  the; armour 
pf  our  island,  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  fee*  whifih  ,Wjpi 
Meycick  has  not  sufficiently  brought  foiw«rcU~tkat  ttovpsogms 
of  the.  defensive  art  among  our^ancestoat  seems  almost  itmunabiy 
to  have  followed  that  of  the  Fseneh  «d  kalian*,  at  *  the  distant*? 
«f  from  Sen  to  twenty  years*  'J ' 

*  During  the  wars  which  tilled  die  chivalrous  and  glorious  re%n 
of  our  Third  Edward,  armour  underwent  many  improvements,  and 
passed  from  the  mixed  character  to  the  fuH  eating  of  staeL '  Aut 
we  mast  resist  the  increased  attractions  which  tba  subject!  ac- 
quires at  this  epoch,  and  be  contented  to  observe  that 'tbeimuncu 
sous  plates  from  the  monumental  effigies  of  the  perioJ  vrttk 
Dr.  Meyvick  has  given,  and  .his  remarks-  upon  Chem*  foam  |he 
most  intarasting  and  the. best  execntnd  pait  if  ihiainqairy.  /  Wfe 
must  find  soom  for  an  historical  correction,  to  tn.h»t  account  df 
the  bnttle  of  Crecy,  of  a  on—moo  mtsconceptkn.on  tkeiorigJM  06 
the  title  of  the  «  Bkck  Priooe/  which  the  heroic  aoti  of  Enw*rdi 
acquired  for  his  feats  on  that  glorious  day. 

1  From  this  time  the  French  began  to  caH  the  young'  Prmee  of 
WaWs,  Ijb  Noir,  or  the  Black;  and  in  11  record,  i9d  of  RithariMIJ 
ttw  13,  be  is  called  the  Black  Prince.  Yet  this  title  does  not  appeariS* 
haw  originated,  as  generally  supposed,  from  his  wearing  black  armour* 
nor  .is  there  indeed  anything  to  show  he  ever  wore  such,  at,  all-* 
Whan,  however,  he  attended  at  tournaments  in  France  or  EngiantUhe 
appeared  in  a  surcout  with  a  shield,  and  his  horse  in  a,  caparison*  all 
Clack  willi  the  white  feathers  on  them,  so  that  it  must  have  been  from 
the  covering  of  his  armour  that  he  was  so  called.  Yet  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  on  all  other  occasions,  his  surcoat,  or  guipon,  was  emllla- 
fdned  with  the  arms  of  England  labelled.  The  terrible  effort  of  his 
prowess  seems  to  have  given  another  meaning  to  hfa  epithet,  for  Prois- 
sfcrt,  having  described  the  battle  of  Poktiers,  in  1956,  adds,  "Thus 
jttd  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  now  doubly  dyed  black  by  the  terror  of 
his  arms."  '-~voh  ii.  pp.  17*  18. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  complete  har- 
ness of  plates  are  satisfactorily  stated  by  Dr.  Meyrick,  and  we 
shall  give  them  in  his  own  words  :  the  reader  may  take  the  pas- 
sage, too,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  slip-shod  style  of  the  book  : 

*  la  the  painting  of  him,  discovered  on  the  wall  of  9t»  Stephen's  chapel,  his  armour 
is  gilt ;  and  vet  Eustace  and  Mercosur  are  there  represented  in  black  armour.  In  the 
illuminated  MSS.  he  also  appears  in  plain  steel  armour.  Thus  lit  the  initial  letter  to 
rfris  reign,  to  htch  h  taken  tYom  tlie  original  one  of  the  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine 
bj  Edward  LIL  ta  the  Blade  Prince,  the  king  appears  ou  a  throne  of  marble,  oma* 
nfented  witli  a  frame  of  gilt,  but  both  his  armour,  and  that  of  his  son,  are  steel,  *hh 
giit  knee  and  elbow  caps.  The  urant  is  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Cotton  Library, 
marked,  tfcro  DVH. 
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'  ''1W  reason  bfleaving  off  the  long^  hauberks,  and  substituting  plate- 
atmo^r,  was:  the  weight  of  the  chain-mall,  with  its  accompanying  gar* 
hfcHts^  indeed  it  was  4b  great,  that  sometimes  the1  knights  were  swfc- 
ctfied'init  whenthebeat  was  excessive1?  for  although  the  ^ate-afinotir 
*w  ***y  heavy,  k  was  less  so  than  the  coat  of  mail  with  the  wrtmbais, 
t^dipkutron,  and  the  surcoai, -because  there  was  no  need  of  eithetbf 
thit.Liyo.fonperiUJMkxta  cuirass  of  steel;  besides  if  it  was  of  weJU  tem- 
pered metal,  it  was  neither  pierced' nor  bent  by  the  lb  nut  of  the  lance, 
nor  pushed  into  the  body  of  the  knight  as  the  raailles  used  to  be,  if  the 
warn  pais,  or  hoketon,  were  ever  wanting  underneath/ — p.  24. 

Without  following  Dr.  Meyrick  through  innumerable  details 
of- the  c composition  of  plate-armour  at  different  periods  after  its 
introduction*  we  shall  select  for  notice  two  or  three  of  his  plates, 
which  best  exhibit  ite  character  at  considerable  intervals  of  time. 
T|ie  first  which  we,  shall  take,  is  copied  from  a  monumental 
effigy  of  a  knight  of  the  Blanchefrout  family  at  Alvecburch,  m 
Worcestershire.  •  Its  date  is  precisely  at  the  close  of  ike  four* 
teenth  century,  when  we  may  consider  plate-armour  as  having 
juat  made  its  way  into  common  use*  The  throat  and  neck  of 
this  knight  are  protected  by  the  camail,  a  tippet  of  mail  joining 
the  base  of  the  helmet  all  round,  and  richly  covered  with  silk. 
His  body  is.  cased  in  the  cuirase  and  back  piece,  with  the  hau- 
berk, still  of  mail,  and  an  exterior  military  garment  terminating  in 
a  puckered  apron.  The  fronts  of  his  thighs  seem  guarded  by 
plates,  and  both  the  legs,  from  the  knees  downwards,  and  the 
arms?  are  enclosed  in  steel  casings  of  two  hollow  half  cylinders, 
opening  and  shutting  round  the  limbs  by  hinges  and  clasps  at  the 
sides.  The  joiuts  are  secured  by  other  plates  splendidly  orna- 
mented, as  well  as  the  shield,  which  is  much  smaller  than  in  ear- 
lier times.  The  hands  are  guarded  by  plated  gauntlets  divided 
at  the  fingers,  and  the  helmet,  of  the  basinet  or  scull-cap  kind, 
hue  its  moveable  vizor. 

From  the  time  when  armour  passed  from  the  mailed  to  the 
mixed  character,  the  helmet  had  been  undergoing  continual 
changes  until  this  epoch ;  the  object,  always  in  some  degree Jm- 

Eerfectly  attained,  being,  of  course,  security  to  the  face.  The 
el  met,  from  being  cylindrical,  was  first  made  conical,  closed  all 
round  with  a  grating  for  breath  and  sight;  then  was  introduced 
the  moveable  vizor  in  one  piece,  pierced  as  usual,  and  fastened 
on  pivots  to  the  sides  of  the  basinet  to  raise  at  pleasure  ;  and  at 
ldst,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  coveriug  for  the  face  was 
invented  of  several  overlapping  plates  which  were  drawn  up  from 
the  chin.  This  was  the  bever,  which,  as  being  raised  over  the 
mouth,  was  probably  so  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  com- 
mon vizor,  from  the  Italian"  bevere  to  drink.     The  crest  sunnount- 
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iiig  tfceHelAHSt',  wit!  a  Adding  scttrf^torilertrst JirtO'fkih»«»*>Bl'*p 
thirteenth  <*mtory,  but  we  think  with  Df.  Nfeyrifck^htal^Aice^f 
feather  were  not  bf  earlier  use  thaa  the'beginunig  bfrtbef  ~ 


Century. '  *  The  story  of  the  Bfeek  PMnte  addjpfinr >th«i  pUfatduf 
bstrlch  feathers  from  the  helmet  of  the  k^ori^AniaV'wM  foH 
at  Cretry,  te  evidently  erroneous.    The*p4unJe  war  a  itaraetolnth 
young  Edward  assumed  frorti  that  monarch**  ita«tery'*igfc»  its 
helmet.  "  'i,r'  •'"  ,f 

With  all  its  contrivances,  face-armour  wtfo  defbctiv^;  and  there- 
fore the  countenance  was  usually  aimed  at  in  charging  *with  kbe 
fence.     In  the  tournament  and  the  battle  the'fcriife;htJ on" tow* ac- 
count bent  down  his  head  in  the  assault  to  leave  the*fiteertas  little 
exposed  as  possible.     Such  is  the  attitude  man  Wnihiation  iflhro- 
duced  into  the  initial  of  the  reign  of  Henry  iVi;  ahti  the  +cuist4m 
has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  our  poet  of  chivalry,  fii*>VraA- 
ter  Scott,  who  has  graced  'the  learning  of  on*  antiquary  wkh  Qua- 
lities not  always  found  in  combination  with  it,  a  splendid  imagina- 
tion and  unerring  taste.  ......  i 

*  He  stooped  his  head,  and  couched  hfo'spesr,        .  .»  i.*,  .1 
And  spurred  his  steed  in  full  career,'       •-        »  in   ..• 

Chandos,  €  that  flowre  pf  chivalre/  received  Ms  de;ath-watiud'fn 
the  Spanish  war  of  the  Black  Prince,  by  a  lance  €  which  was 
thrust  into  his  face  under  the  left  eye  between  the  nbSe  and  fbre- 
head ;  it  entered,  as  it  was  thought,  into' his  brain,  so  that  he1  fell 
and  twice  rolled  over  with  the  writhing  pain:  though  he  dfdnot 
die  on  the  spot,  he  never  spoke  more.'  Such  death'  by  the  lance 
point  through  the  head  was  not  uncommon  irt  the  wars  of  chivalry ; 
and  that  Henry  II.  of  France  was  thus  mortally  wounded  in  a 
tournament,  for  which  games,  too,  a  helmet  of  particular  strength 
and  construction  was  in  use,  proves,  that  to  the  latest  days  of 
armour,  the  face  stitt  remained  vulnerable.  ■ 

Among  some  interesting  circumstances  in  the  armour  of  the 
fifteenth  century  was  the  prevalence  of  religious  and  other  mdttos 
on  the  frontlet  of  the  helmet,  the  hiltofthe  sword;  and  other  parts 
of  offensive  and  defensive  arms;  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  fa- 
mous Talbot  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  who  had  for  inscription  on 
the  blade  of  his  sword :  '  SumTalboti  pro  vincere  rnimicos  suos' — 
'  I  am  Talbot's  to  conquer  his  enemies/ — 'A  sword/ '  tf  ays  old 
Fuller,  *  with  bad  Latin  upon  it,-  but  good  steel  within  it/  The 
cross-hilt  of  the  weapon  was  often  used  as  a  crucifix  in  the  hasty 
orisons  of  the  warrior,  and  on  this  account  had  the  word  Jfisvs 
inscribed  on  some  part  of  it.  .... 

But  we  must  pass  through  a  brilliant  series  of  highly  orna- 
mented examples  of  armour,  to  the  famous  Suit  at  theTower  which 
unquestionably  belonged  to  Henry  VII.  and  toury  illustrate  the 
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j^rfec*i«i<rfrt(itrBrt.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  ftptetidour  of  this  suit, 
tis  exhibited  in  DrtMtyrickV  drawing,  covered  w,Uh  engraving  and 
itttfiariftftairitd  by  a  complete  harness  of  steel  for  the  charge*  on 
rwhiriafft  isxtiotmledv!  Another  plate  of  tke  Emperor  Maximilian 
Ibrt  httoebaohjiitam  a  rare  print,  does  not  yield  to  it,  however,  m 
ftbcielagantfortt)  of  4he  JurmoUr,  the  elaborate  workmanship  of  the 
slfeei,  and  life©  tasteful  choice  of  embellishment.  Ipdeet)  it  is  evi-» 
dent  from  this  work  that  military  costume  had  reached,  at  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  highest  degree  of  splendour  of 
•%riiibh  it  wa*  capable*  The  disuse  of  the  surcoat,  and  the  transfer 
of  tte  Armorial  blazonry,  in  relief  or  engraving,  to  the  polished  steel, 
Jiftd  introduced  great  variety  of  decoration.  The  Italians  in  parti-t 
ctdar  were  fandus  for  this  workmanship,  and  the  fashions  and  the 
skill, of  the  Milanese  armourers  were  imperfectly  copied  and  emu* 
hrtttdin  other  countries* 

M)|In!  (be  plate,  of  Henry  VIL  the  puckered  skirts  of  the  Blanche- 
front  efflgy  appear  no  longer  in  cloth,  but  in  steel.  Pauldrons  of 
the  same  materials  cover  and  give  additional  protection  to  the 
shoulders  ;  the  whole  frame  is  impervious  to  the  lance  point ;  and 
the  plumed  helmet  completes  the  panoply.  Besides  the  6word, 
4he  thin  Waded  dagger  of  the  times  hangs  in  its  sheath  at  the  girdle 
&n  the  right  side*  The  use  of  this  dagger  had  become  general 
since  the  introduction  of  plate-armour.  It  was  carried  by  the  knight 
•  i  to  dispatch  his  dismounted  and  recumbent  antagonist  by  its  insertion 
through  the  interstices  of  armour  which  the  lance  could  not  pene-> 
trate.  It  was  called  the  misericorde,  because  the  time  of  its  dis* 
ptey  waa  the  moment  when  the  worsted  cavalier  cried  for  mercy. 

Among  other  points  of  research  our  limits  compel  us  to  pass 
briefly  over-horse  armour,  with  the  observation  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  first  used,  partially  and  in  mail,  before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  kept  pace  with  other  improvements  in 
Arms  until  the  charger,  as  in  the  plate  of  Henry  VII.  came  to  be 
fully  barded  with  steel  over  the  head,  the  chest,  the  back,  and  the 
flanks*  Iu  the  representation  of  Maximilian,  even  the  legs  of  the 
horse  are. guarded  by  narrow  plates  with  joiuts  at  the  knees  and 
fetlocks ;  but  this  was  not  an  usual  circumstance. 

The  perfection  of  armour  in  the  fifteenth  century,  while  small 
fire-arms  were  either  not  yet  in  general  use  or  had  not  been  rendered 
vtry  efficacious,  had  a  singular  and  unexampled  influence  upon 
the  state  of  warfare.  For  once  and  for  once  only  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  as  an  elegant  modern  writer  has  observed,  the  art  of  de-^ 
fence  had  outstripped  that  of  destruction.  In  a  charge  of  lancers 
many  fell  unhorsed  by  the  shock  and  might  be  suffocated  or  bruised 
to  death  by  the  pressure  of  their  own  armour ;  but  the  lance's  point 
Could  not  penetrate  the  cuirass,  the  arrow  and  the. quarrel  of  the 
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ciwstbo*  glanced  a  way.  from  jtfce  well  netted  pfctMrflwklfc* 
stroke  of  the.  sword  raugharmlessjly  upon  the  helmet,  tbebrptWtft 
and  the  cuisses  of  proof.  While,  infancy  were  powerleeaifinfi  <k*» 
Ututo  of physical  solidity,  a«d  atmiea  awe  uutnbe«?iqnjy  iiy  >Uwr, 
army  of  cuirassiers,  battles  wbkhw^re  to  decide  tlpctfeta  £$**-' 
ti«na  scarcely  differed  from  tournaments  a  Aw/^ii^or-wiUii^hajrp 
lance*.  The  prostrate  warrior  yielded  himself  before,  the  upraised 
dagg^  °f  h*8  f°*t  his  ransom  was  regulated  by  hi?  rank*  audi  u&ite 
the  misecable  footmen  were  slaughtered  without  Bfiereyiifv  th*>  pup- 
quit,  whenever  they  were  dragged  into  the  field  <  by  t\]§\fi  6wM 
lords,  the  vanquished  knight  was  spared. by  the  avarice. it  no* 
fcy  the  humanity  of  his  conqueror,  Thus  raw  the.  tmmgM 
4ntient  Pistol  to  hiB  prisoner  be  received  as  .a  .touch  of  .Aba 
times. 

4  Boy.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life ;  he  is  a  geatfetnan  of  food  house* 
and  for  bjs  ransome  he,  will  give  you  two  hundred  crowns*  .     ( • 

'  PistoL  Tell  him — my  fury  shall  abate,  and  I  » 

Toe  crowns  will  take. 
As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy  shew/ 

SUA,  however,  with  all  the  security  gainst  wounds  which  plater 
armour  afforded,  it  was  attended  with  many  disadvantage  .  hte 
enormous  weight  crippled  the  limbs  and  exhausted  the  strength  ; 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  warm  climates  especially,  rendered  its  heat 
unsupportable ;  qnd  und?r  some  circumstances,  as  in  the  passage 
of  a  river  or  morass,  the  danger  of  death  was  increased  by  its  un- 
wieldines$.  The  slightest  intrenchment  or  difficulty  of  ground 
was  sufficient  to  stop  the  advance  of  an  army ;  and  so  impossi^ 
was  it  to  oblige  an  enemy  to  fight,  that  (particularly  in  the  frequent 
Italian  wars)  it  was  necessary  to  level  the  ground,  like  the  lists  of 
a  tournament,  on  which  it  was  intended  by  mutual  consent  to  en- 
gage. In  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V.  which  continued  in  hi* 
son's  reign,  we  find,  the  chivalry  dismounting  to  engage  9*  fro* 
with  the  lance;  but  this  courageous  expedient  for  coming  to  close 
quarters,  which  bad  been  long  an  English  practice,  ujust  have 
been  extremely  embarrassing  with  the'  ponderous  equipment  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  indissoluble  firmness  of  the  forests  of  pikes  which  the 
Swiss  infantry  opposed  in  tjje  middle  of  that  century  to  the  prou4 
array  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  gave  the  first  check  to  the  hitbertp 
overwhelming  force  of  the  old  chivalry,  and  it  is  fronji  this  epoch, 
that  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  last  period  of  armorial  hisr 
tory.  But  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  yet  to  pass  before, 
the  mixture  of  musketeers  with  pikemen  gave  a  decided  superi- 
ority to  infantry.  This  is  not  the  place  to  mark  die  course  of  in- 
vention and  improvement  by  which  fire-arms  reached  their  mur- 
derous 
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<fe*>^*<co«if40lkfo1  tat  >e*f>a»'i6fti4£  teH-^*ro*lyu^4*virt€«Vtft| 
inilitafy  Ivovld  ofthe  ineffiee*?  of  steel  harness  fo^retietUbe  death 
shot  of  *ke**q«ehas4  and  musket,  when  our  Jntteal.  wittily'  fcx- 
ptateed  hi*  pacific  admiration  of  armour :  *  Uef  could  «e%',  he  *aij$ 
1  ♦»*  greartj  praise  armour,  as  it  not  only  protected  the  wearer*  but 
ale*  prtfcented  him  from  injuring  any  other  person/  The-  warm * 
of  Ms  tiff*s,  lu>tf6*er>  began  to  discover  that  it  looked  the  beat  pari 
otf-tlj*se*quaUtt#».:  Tliey  first  laid  aside  the  jembesor  steel  boot*; 
th^ii  the  shield  Was  abandoned,  and  next  tbe  Covering  for  the  aanta. 
When  the  fcavtolry  disused  tbe  lance,  the  cttisses  were  no  longer 
worn- to  guard  against  its  thrust,  and  the  stont  leathern  or  buffi* 
eoat  bttagdown  from  beneath  the  body-armour  to  the  knees,  and 
supplied  the  place  of  the  discarded  steel.  The  helmet  was  later 
deprived  of  its  useless  vizor,  but  before  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  nothing  remained  of  the  ancient  harness  hut  the 
open  cap  and  the  breasts  and  baeba  of  steely  which  the  heavy  ca- 
valry of  the  continent  have  more  or  less  worn  to  out  times.  In 
our  service  these  have  been  but  lately  revived  for  the  equipment 
of  the  finest  cavalry  in  Europe,  the  British  life-guards,  who,  un- 
aided by  snob  defences,  tore  the  laurels  of  Waterloo'  from  tbe 
cnirasetero  of  France* 


Art.  III. — History  of  a  Voyage  to  the  China  Sea.  B#Johp 
White,  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Boston..  8vq. 
1823. 
\\7  E  have  two  reasons  for  noticing  this  little  volume  ;  tbe  firs* 
*  *  is,  that  we  know  the  anthor  to  be  a  respectable  man,  and 
worthy  of  credit;  and  the  second,  that  it  affords  us  a  peep  into 
one  of  those  corners  of  the  globe,  of  which  we  possess  little  or 
no  information ;  because  the  barbarous  but  conceited  inhabitants^ 
in  imitation  of  their  somewhat  more  civilized  and  more  conceited 
neighbours,  affect  to  consider  all  the  world,  besides  themselves 
at  best  as  one-eyed  barbarians,  and  seek  neither  tbe  means  of 
intercourse  nor  improvement.  The  country  to  which  we  allude 
is  the  southern  extremity  of  that  long  neck  of  land  which  lies  be- 
tween the  two  gulphs  of  Siam  and  Tonquht,  and  which,  on  our 
charts,  is  called  Cambodia,  an  evident  corruption  of  tbe  Chinese 
name  Kan-flimi-chi.  This  rump,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  has  for  some  time  past  been  governed  by  the 
king  of  Cochin-china,  tbe  person  whom  tbe  French  bishop 
D'Adran*  during  a  rebellion,  assisted  very  materially  in  die  reco- 
very of  hist  kingdom,  and  whose  son,  thc*n  a  boy,  he  carried  to 
France  and  presented  to  Louis  XVI.  He,  with  his  father,  is  since 
dead;  and}  as- is  nsual  with  the  unsettled  governments*  of  the 
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Gnst/  4kw^pcAfowfof  rthcuhmfe  kHlfcerjr  tcr^tyradhmn  anodic 
(•el^Hion  an^'iuhiTOri«A>le  don^oiliitam^t^ra^j    -"I   jhiimti 

t.Uhe*  French  ~«kaifits;<  who  hav*  written  largely  *tn  ifttBar«a 
loaasyi^<silbarted4t  the  back' of  €)ii»fackh«jdonot^nT»o>harie 
itessecHhe  rtioimtatws,  or  to  have  had  unyintercoureii  with  >ttt6 
latte*  dountry ;  and  a  Portopw«e«*  that  fraternity^  <rf  tbuuMhe 
of  >6aaU  Gruf|  who  vctotate*  among  them,  was*  fatal  in  161  little 
respect  by  (fee  natives,  that -to  quitted /the  mission*  *l  d^gust/en-d 
«bnvd»ndd  them  to  their  fate.  The  only  accoimt/lheUefbrejrfdBS 
country,  at  least  that  Wd  are  acquainted  with,  is  |6  be-fountl  M  the 
narrative1  of  ri  Chinese,  who  Was  sent  thither  jri  an  official  *oa- 
•packy  by  the  Court  of  Pekia,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  slightly  noticed  by  Pere  Amyot,in  the**  M*m*ires 
•Chwiois/and  has  recently  been  translated -by  Mt  Abel  Retriusat  * 
ft  ia  *  -vague  and  meagre  composition ;  hut  may  ap  far  b*  tm- 
aidered  carious,  aa  showing  how  very  Httte  change*  or ' wiiuaovo- 
taent  time  is  able  to  effect  among  the  people  of  the  fiatf/'  »  " 
*  The'  Americans,  being  ia  the  enjoyment  of  •  an '  unrestricted 
range  fdr  their  commercial  speculations  in  every  part*  ef  the 
East,  on  finding  that  the  Fsench  had  been  ftwourably  neceived»in 
the  northern  parts  of  Cochin-china,  and  boasted  of  the  befleJks 
which  were  likely  to  result  from  it,  resolved  to  try  what  might' he 
done  at  the  other  extremity  of  this  kingdom ;  and  with  this  view, 
•dispatched  two  or  three  of  their  traders  (one  of  which,  theFrimk- 
tin,  was  commanded  by  the  author  of  this  volume)  to  make  their 
way  up  the  Donai  River,  which  falls  into  a  bay  close  to  Cape  St. 
Jacques,  and  is  probably1  a  branch  of  the  great  river  Cambodia. 
The  latitude  of  this  cape  is  10°  S«'  N.$  longitude  l€0»  4tf  £. 
At  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Donai,  'fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  the  river,  stands  the  city  of  Saigon;  -the 
intermediate  country  is  a  dead  flat  of  alluvial  soil,  thickly  covered 
to  the  water's  edge  with  mangroves  and  other  trees,  and  resem- 
•triing,  in  all  respects,  the  sunderbunds  of  the  Ganges* 

On  entering  this  river  the  Franklin  was  boarded  by  a  number 
of  people  whom,  from  their  manners  and  appearance,  Captain 
White  sets  down  as  being  in  a  state  of  deplorable  barbarism. 
One  of  them  announced  himself  as  a  military  chief;  he  was  (the 
Captain  says)  *  a  withered,  grey-headed  old  man,  possessing, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  tinctured  with  a  leaven  of  sa- 
vage childishness,  which,  in  spite  of  his  affectation  of  great 
state  and  ceremony,  would  constantly  break  out,  and  afford  us 
infinite  amusement/  One  of  his  attendants  carried  a  huge  um- 
brella spread  over  his  head,  without  which  he  would  not  $tir  a 

$  ppcriptiond*  Ktyaturte  dc  Cambfc,  par  wt  Vtyagear  Cfturit,^. 
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9(bpr)r  aitoAerrhad  tvfoHtti*  ta^^M^^ferrU^lMmMerj^fl^ 
taining  his  areksrntit,  betel'  >»€flri>ohui1ttwiy  and  tottaicot;  fa1-****! 
>oam8drfti»<ran'J  mid  tbe  mihtHty  o#  the 'Amrfrieww  #a»«Wot  a 
difttlentxcited  on.  seeing  hiranstrtittitig  about  the  decky ptoeanugpinto 
tbeffneok?*  coppers,  embracing  nbe  sailors  on  the  iotecastkp, 
•daficm^  lgrimiing/aad  playing  manyother  antic  trickwy  fbttowea 
b^:  the  wrwfle  train  of  Armersy  uanWeWa-bearers,  aadichtmtun 
boys,  <  with  Ae  most' grave  deporfeticttt' and  solemn  visage*-  *A 
cbteon  shirt,  whifch  had  once  been  white,  a  paif  of  Mack  trowedw, 
♦d*  Wuenjaoket,  -wooden  sandal*,  and-  a  hat  of  palm  leaves  rising 
into  »  toney  like  that  of  Mother  Goose,  constituted  the  drees  <of 
the  party  'some  of  thew  clothing  being  of  silk,  others  of  cotton, 
hart  <eveVy  part  of  ft  filthy  in  the  extreme. 

v* 'This  great  personage,*  Captain  White  says,  '  soon  hega*  to 
oeurfcnvy  favour  with  the  most  unwearied  pertinacity,  huggiug  rtre 
round  the' neck,  attempting  to  thrust  bis  dirty  betel  nut  into*  my 
mouth  froth  his  own,  and  leaping  upon  me  like  a  dog,  by  which 
1'  was  nearly  suffocated/  The  object  of  this  sudden  and  violent 
-it  of  friendship  was  as  suddenly  explained ;  it  was  to  extort  a  pre- 
isentj'  which  he  concluded  would  be  ht  proportion  to  his  exertions 
in  fawning,  during  which  every  thing  that  caught  his  eye,  and  Was 
^moveable,  was  begged  for  either  by  himself  or  by  his  attendants: 
on  being  refused,  he  immediately  changed  his  conduct,* became 
suHty;  and  made  signs  that  the  ship  could  not  proceed  farther  «p 
•the4  river*  l^i  conclusion,  Captain  White  found  it  necessary  to 
propitiate  him,  by  a  very  Considerable  present,  which,  together 
•with  a-  large  case  bottle  of  rum,  that  was  speedily  emptied  by  him 
and  his  attendants,  put  the  illustrious  Heo  (for  that  was  his  tide) 
iritO'kagn  spirits  again;  and  the  ship  was  permitted  to  ascend Ato 
the  village  of  Cangeo,  opposite  to  which  she  came  to  anchor/  • 

*  On  our  approach  to  the  shore,  our  olfactory  nerves  were  saluted 
with'*?  the  rankest  compound  of  villainous  smells,  that  ever  offended 
nostril  ;,f  and  the  natives  of  the  place,  men,  women,  children,  swine,  and 
mangy  clogs,  equally  filthy  and  miserable  in  appearance,  lined  the 
muddy  banks  of  this  Stygian  stream  to  welcome  our  landtag.  With  this 
escort;  we  proceeded  immediately  to  the  house  of  the  chief,  tbmagh 
a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  huts,  fish-pots,  old  boafe,  pig-styes,  $ c.  which 
surrounded  us  in  every  direction  ;  and,  in  order  that  no  circumstance 
.of  ceremony  should  be  omitted  to  honour  their  new  guests,  a  most 
harmonious  concert  was  immediately  strqck  up,  by  the  swarm  of  little 
jfilthy  children,  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity,  (which  formed  part  of 'our 
procession,)  in  which  they  were  joined  by  their  parents,  and  the  sWhie 
and  dogs  before  mentioned/ — pp.  42,  43. 

On  entering  the  hovel  of  the  chief,  which  was  somewhat  better 
than  the  restj  and  distinguished*  among  other  things,  by  having 

'  *  '  two 
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tsra  large  «taunt*t  the  do^ininaStatktoofia  Cannes*  qntfniaairt 
dwelling,  tbefiwt  objects  ibat  struck  thorn, were  two  miserable 
looking  wretches  w*h  the  **W«e>  or  walking  pillory,  round  their 
natks*  A  coarse  screen  of  split  bamboo  served  as  the  door*  to»a 
aecond  apartment,  not  close  enough*  however,  to  hide  from  *it<* 
'.  the  women,  chttdgen,  and  pigs  behind  it>  who  were  amicably 
partaking  together  of  the  content*  of  a  huge,  wooden  trayJ  The 
wal(a  were  decorated  with  *usty  swords,  matchlocks,  gongs*  and 
apeaf? ;  and  in  a  sort  of  recces  stood  a  table  on  which  was.  a  little 
bronze  deity,  with  a  censer  filled  with  matches*.  Before  the  tablet 
on.  a  raised  platform  about  six  feet  square,  was  seated, «  in  all  the 
dignity  of  good  behaviour,  his  head  erect,  bis  chest  inflated*  his 
arms  a-kimbo,  and  his  legs  crossed  like  a  tailor's,  a  venerablb 
looking  object  with  a  thin  grey  beard,  which  be  was  stroking  most 
ooroplaceatly .'  This  august  personage-  received  the  strangers  with 
great  pomp,  and  made  a  long  epeech,  of  which  they  understood 
po thing:  the  voice,  however,  appeared  familiar* *e  them;  and-on 
a  oeaver  scrutiny  they  seqognized  their  recent  merry  guest,  but 
now  their  dignified  host,  the  drunken  Heo !  On  deaeending  from- 
hia  tknene,  he  laid  aside  his  dignity,  resumed  his  jmtmni  leant?} 
and  was  particularly  assiduous  in  cnunming  his  guests  wtthriiie. 
and  boiled  pork,  which  he  tore  in  pieces  with  his  fingers  and 
thrust  into  their  mouths,  to  the  no  little  hazard  of  suffocating 
them :  tbis  was  of  course  meant  for  civility ;  but  the-  Ameracnns; 
wboappear  to  have  understood  as  little  of  the  manners  as  of  the  lan- 
guage of  this  people,  warmly  resented  this  outcage  on  the*  taste; 
mi  a  quarrel  must;  have  ensued,  but  for  the  fcrtu#a*e  intervention 
of  a  bottle  of  rum,  (dtut  eat  machinA,)  which,  as  Captain  White 
says^ '  ascended  into  the  brain/  audi  gave-  him  and  his  couuttymen 
an  opportunity  of  making  their  escape. 

After  this  the  Franklin  was  several  times  visited  by  this  ancient 
chief  and  his  myrmidons,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  ex- 
tort as  many  presents  as  possible,  not  forgetting;  spirituous  liquors, 
of  which  they  appeared  to  be  excessively  fond.  Captain  White 
bad,  from  the  first,  expressed  aa  anxious  desire  to  proceed  up  the 
river  to  Saigon;  and  several  days  having  now  passed  away,  during 
which  the  old  man  had  amused  him  with  the  hope  of  an  an- 
swer to  a  dispatch  which  he  pretended  to  have  sent  thither,  he 
naturally  became  impatient,  and  insisted  on  proceeding  with  his 
ship,  or  on  sending  some  of  his  officers  in  a  boat.  This  brought 
Heo  to  confess  that  no  such  dispatch  had  ever  been  sent,  and 
that,  without  an  order  from  the  king,  then,  at  Hu6,  they  could  not 
be  permitted  to  go  to  Saigon.  This  daring  avowal  of  his  falsehood 
and  duplicity  put  the  Americans  out  of  all  patience,  and  deter- 
mined them  at  once  to  quit  the  river,  and  proceed  to  Ttiron  Bay. 

Here 
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thai  tht.kiiigii&d  left  Hu6,  and  uwtobea  in  the  gutphof  f an^uitfe 
Tby*forted  a  stoamitkne*  they  resolved  to  proceed  tO/M*nkk>f 
and)  being  disappointed  of  a  cargo  thene,  were  pteparn£.  to  deport 
for  Canton,  when  another  American  ship,  the  Mwrnioii,  which 
had  also  been  up  the  Donai  as' for  as  the  Franklin,  a  few  days  after 
the  departure  of  the  latter,  arrived,  mid  informed  them  that  * 
communication  had  beep  opened  with  the  governor  of  Saigon^ 
and  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
proceeding  up  to  that  city.  The  two  captains,  therefore,  deter- 
reined  to  try  in  concert  what  could  be  done;  especially  as  the 
Marmion  had  been  assured  at  Cangeo  that  cargoes  of  sugar  and 
other  articles  might  be  procured  there,  provided  they  were  paid 
for  in  Spanish  dollars.  On  the  6th  September,  therefore,  they  left 
Manilla,  and  on  the  26th  anchored  once  more  before  the  village. 

We  hear  nothing  niore  of  Heo  and  his  followers;  but  they  were 
.  boarded  by  another  set,  pretty  much  of  the  same  description; 
who,  however,  were  with  less  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  forward  * 
dispatch  to  Saigon,  for  permission  for  the  ships  to  proceed  thither* 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Americans  landed,  with  an  intention  of  ci£ 
ploring  the  neighbouring  country,  but  were  unable  to  make  any 
progress  on  account  of  the  mangroves  which  covered  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  whose  roots  were  so  interlaced  along  the 
swampy  surface  as  to  compel  them  to  abandon  the  attempt.  They 
lost  a  favourite  dog  during  their  excursion,  which  was- not  re- 
covered until  the  third  day. 

*  The  most  complete  metamorphosis  had  been  effected,  in  his  cfca^ 
racter  and  appearance,  by  bis  temporary  separation  from  us ;  for,  from 
being  a  lively,  playful  and  bold  dog,  he  had  now  become  dull,  morose, 
and  timid,  scarcely  deigning  to  notice  our  caresses ;  and,  from  being 
round  ana  fat,  he  had  become  in  that  short  time  a  mere  skeleton. 
This  anecdote,  trilling  in  itself,  I  should  not  have  mentioned,  but  for 
the  consequent  light  it  threw  on  the  proneness  of  these  people  to  su- 
perstitious ideas ;  for  they  gravely  assured  us,  that  the  tigers  had  be- 
witched the  dog,  and  that  be  was  now  endued  with  supernatural 
powers,  and  should  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  dog,  but  as  a  being  or 
superior  intelligence/ — p.  181. 

Cangeo  is  thus  described  : 

4  It  contains  about  one  hundred  huts,  built  of  bamboos  and  poles  \ 
the  roofs  are  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  and  the  floors  are  of  waltles, 
as  before  descri bed, » raised  three  or  four  feet  from  the  earth.  Several 
small  creeks  intersect  the  village,  over  which,  bridges  of  a  single  plank 
each  are  thrown.  The  interior  of  the  houses  is  divided  into  two,  and 
sometimes  three  apartments.  The  outer  one  answers  the  double  pur- 
pose of  kitchen  and  parlour,  and  the  inner  is  the  dormitory,  common 
to  all  the  family,  where  they  repose  on  platforms  of  pkiak  or  spKs 

bamboo, 
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WtinlfodttmMl  with  mHts,  raised  *fe%  irteheVfto*  the*  flooring,' "*M 
dt%ngedJ rdund  the  walls.  Under  the  houses  ar*  ett^We*  *s*'frfS»F 
tfurks,  fowls,  &*.  \tho  receive  (Wsustetmnctttbrough'tfce  fldcTj'wfcteb*, 
bcifig  quite  open,  permits  the  offals  of  their  meals,  &c.  tapatf  ttirougfe, 
Without  the  trouble  of  sweeping.  The  inmates  of  these  filthy  •*<§<%!* 
irre  worthy  of  their  habitations.  The  women  are  coarse,  dingy*  *imJ 
devoid  of  decency  ;  the  children  are  pot-bellied,  and  loathsome  from 
dijt,  urease,. and  consequent  deformity.  The  men  ap^ar  a  s^adc 
belter  ;  few,  however,  were  seen,  being  out  fibbing,  which  is  thp  prin- 
cipal'support  pf  the  inhabitants.' — pp.  177,  178. 
M  Permission  had  now  arrived  for  their  proceeding  jjp  jhe.if-- 
which  they  did,  by  help  of  the  tide,  to  a  spacious  estuary  pile 
fjje  Portugueze  of  Macao  the  sete-bocas,  qr  ^even-mouthy  1  ir 
tjbat  number  of  branches  falling  into  it  at  oue  spot.  The  scepe^y 
here  was  'beautiful,  sublime,  and  romantic,  tlip  points  otth£ 
seven  mouths  being  crowned  with  lofty  and  venerable  trees,  pre- 
cepting, in  the  line  of  each  stream,  long  vistas,  fringed  onepch 
fiide  with  foliage  of  different  shades  pf  verdiire,  while  their  po- 
jahed  surfaces  reflected,  with  chastened  beauty,  the  varied* tints 
pjf  the  impending  forests.9  The  species  of  harmony  which,  .gave 
Animation  to  the  scenery  is,  we  confess,  quite  new  tp  us;  the  only 
musical  marine  aoirnals  with  which  we  are  acquainted. being. the 
sea-calves  of  Canada,  which  M.de  Mo  14 Is,  who  visited  that,  coun- 
try about  two  centuries  ago4  inforrns  us,  sing  like  ttight-Qwls. , 

•  *  From  the  contemplation  of  this  fascinating  scene*  out:  attention 
was  diverted  to  a  new  and  curious  phenomenon.  Oqr.ear*  were  sa- 
luted by  a  variety  of  sounds,  resembling  the  deep  bass  of  an  organ,  ac- 
companied by  the  hollow  guttural  chaunt  of  the  bull  frog,  the  heavy 
cnimc  of  a  bell,  and  the  tones  which  imagination  would  give  to  an 
enormous  jew*s  harp.  This  combination  produced  a  thrilling  sensation 
on  the  nerves,  and,  as  we  fancied,  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  vessel, 
The  excitement  of  great  curiosity  was  visible  on  every  white  face  on 
board,  and  many  were  the  sage  speculations  of  the  sailors  on  this  oc- 
casion. Anxious  to  discoyer  the  cause  of  this  gratuitous  concert,  f 
went  into  the  cabin,  where  I  found  the  noise,  which  I  soon  ascertained 
■proceeded  from  the  bottom  of  {he  vessel,  increased  to  a  full  and  unin- 
terrupted chorus.  The  perceptions  which  occurred  to  me  pu  this 
occasion  were  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  torpedo,  or  electric 
eel,  which  I  had  before  felt.  But  whether  these  feelings  were  caused 
by  the  concussion  of  sound,  or  by  actual  vibrations  in  the  body  of  the 
vessel,  I  could  neither  then,  or  since,  determine.  In  a  few  moment**, 
the  sounds,  which  had  commenced  near  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  became 
general  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  bottom. 

'  '  Our  linguist  informed  us,  that  our  admiration  was  cawed  fy  a 
shoal  of  fish,  of  a  flat  oval  form,  like  a  flounder,  which,  by  a  certain 
conformation  pf  the  mouth,  possesses  the  power  of  adhesion  to  other 
ttyectt  in  a  wonderful  degree,  qnd  that  they  were  peculiar  to  the  Seven 

ftlouths. 
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pedicular  cpiwttuction  of^fcto  sonorific  pagans*  or.  by  snjwnpfli£  ] . ,, ,  ^ 
tter*/t>f„tlw  JUfHljf^  !>$  wa*  ignorant,  Wy  shortly  after  Jcavinjjjl^e 
>^U*,i¥u),  entering  upon  the  branch  through  which  otu:  course  uw^ 
AVDtitfe,  diminution  was  perceived  in  the  number  of  our  musical  {$\\o}y 
iWyagerw,  and  before  wo  had  proceeded  a  mile  they  were  no  more 
htmrd/;r-pph  187,  188. 

We  may  tiere  remark,  that,  precisely  on  the  same  spot,  on  their 
return  down  the  river,  they  were  again  saluted  with  a  submarine 
serenade  from  this  invisible  band  of  tuneful  Tritons. 

,  ^Tb,e  Ooftai  was  found  to  preserve  its  depth  from  eight  to  fif- 
teen fathoms,  having  seldom  less  than  three  to  the  very  banks,  to 
which  the,  ships  could  stand  so  close  alongside,  that  Captain 
White  says,  '  their  yards  were  interlocked  with  the  trees,  'the 
tranches  of  which  overhung  the  decks,  that  were  strewed  with 
tHeHr  yefdure.V  Hitherto  the  country  appeared  to  have  no  irrha* 
bitants  bu^  monkies,  parrots,  and  other  species  of  chattering- 
birds;  on  the  seventh  day  of  this  tedious  navigation,  however,  a 
few  scattered  cottages  began  to  make  their  appearance,  together 
\jvith  patches  of  cultivated  ground,  groves  of  cocoa  and  areka  nuts, 
herds  .of  buffaloes,  fishing  boats,  and  a  distant  forest  of  masts,  all 
indicating  their  approach  to  the  city,  below  which,  at  the  distance 
df  a  mile,  they  dropped  anchor. 

The  huts  on  the  bank  near  them  did  not  materially  raise  their, 
ideas  of  (he  domestic  comfort  or  general  habits  of  the  people ;  yet 
the  appearance  of  several  boats,  of  light  and  airy  construction, 
each  managed  by  a  single  woman,  was  to  them  a  novel  and  a 
pleasing  sight ;  while  great  numbers  of  the  native  vessels,  plying 
in  various  directions,  gave  a  somewhat  lively  interest  to  the  scene. 
The.;  women's  boats  are  each  composed  of  the  single  trunk  of  a 
tree^and  sculled  with  a  single  elastic  oar:  several  of  them  came 
alongside  the  Franklin,  laden  with  various  choice  tropical  fruits, 

•and  every  other  article  of  food.  Among  the  former  were  plan- 
tains, bananas,  pine-apples,  lemons,  limes,  guavas,  jacks,  man* 
goes,  shaddocks,  pomegranates,  and  oranges  of  various  kinds,  one 
of  which,  of  a  rich  gold  colour,  Captain  White  says,  was  very 
large,  and  contained  as  much  juice,  of  a  most  delicious  flavour,  as, 
would  fill  a  moderate  sized  tumbler.  They  had,  besides,  sweet 
potatoes,  yams,  and  sugar-canes,  confectionary  of  various  kinds* 
and  rice  cakes  of  a  snowy  whiteness.  Tea  and  rice  whiskey,  or 
arrack,  the  common  beverage  of  the  country,  were  also  articles  of 

,  safe;  bMt  Captain  White,  we  apprehend,  is  mistaken  in  supposing' 

that*  the  inferior,  kind  of  tea,  used  by  tie  poorer  people,  is  named 

cha*ku(tf  *  because  it  is  indigenous,  to  the  district  of  Hu6 ;'  the 

•  •     .  i  -  -  name 
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imitie4srrto^AM,<tf  '  flbWer  of  te*,' tod  5*  the  edrfrserteaf  df  the 
cfrm^faifcciMaAjfite;  whfcfi  is  tfsto  made  bse  of  iri  China.     M       p 

jftWAmeriedhs  todt  lodgings  at  the  hbuse  6f  one  P<%i/Wff* 
(fcfAve  they  opem  at  Saigon  ?)  a  Tagal,  from  Lugonia^  where  ffiey, 
were  Moon  beaet  by  a  number  of  females,  anxiously  inqpirinj:  what 
nierchandiee  they  had  for  sale,  what  they  were  m  pursuit  oil 
what  the  prices  were,  &c.  The  greater  part  of  mercantile  busiiterfft 
is»  trtnstioted  by  females,  just  as  it  was  when  the  CMne'se  entfo^ 
visited' this  eotmtry.  Chinese  advehtuters  were  thetf ,  as  now,  th<b 
only  competitors  with  whom  the  Cambodian  women  hatd  to  tori- 
tend  in  their  trading  occupations;  and  Chinese  pedlars,  codks, 
itnd  confectioners  fcre  still  to  be  seen  in  every  bazar  and  evety 
street. 

HaVmg  settled  the  etwjuette  on  appearing  before  the  governor, 
(alWayd  a  niomehtoiis  aftair  among  orientals,)  and  which,  on  this 
occasi6n',  Vrtis  only  to  be  three  bows  in  tender  consideration  of 
their  being  strangers,  and  unhappily  ignorant  of  the  genuine  mode 
Of  performing  the  proper  ceremony,  they  lost  no  time  in  paying 
their  visit.  Iliey  landed  at  the  great  bazar  or  market-place,  which 
they  observed  to  be  ^eU  stocked  with  a  variety  of  fruits  and  pro- 
visions, exposed  for  sale  mostly  by  females;  hence  they  *  pro- 
gressed* along  a  wide  and  regular  Street,  having  many  of  its  houses 
built  of  wood  and  covered  with  tiles,  but  others  of  a  very  humble 
description,  arid  none  of  them  exceeding  the  height  of  one  story. 

'*  Toiling/  says  our  author,  *  under  a  scorching  sun,  through  a  street 
strewed  with  every  species  of  tilth ;  beset  by  thousands  of  yelping 
Mangy  curs;  stunned  alike  by  them  and  the  vociferations  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  the  Wondering  natives,  whose  rude  Curiosity  in  touching 
a**}  handling  every  part  of  our  dress,  and  feeliftg  of  our  hands  arid 
ffect*,  wtMver*  frequently  obliged  to  chastise  with  our  canes,- were 
among  the  amenities  which  were  presented  us  *n  this  our  first  exctortton 
i)Mu  the  tity.'-^p.  219- 

*At.  the  end-  of  this  street,  however,  the  scene  was  changed' 
for  «ne  of  a  more  agreeable  nature.  The  route  now  lay  through 
delivered  way,  walled  with  brick,  where  they  got  rid  both  of  the 
biped  and  quadruped  '  canaille;9  at  the  end  of  this  edvered  way 
Was  a  handsome  bridge  of  stone  and  earth,  thrown  over  a  deep 
afrid  broad  moat,  which  led  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  citadel, 
wh*se  walls  of  brick  and  earth,  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  of 
immense  thickness,  enclosed  a  quadrilateral  area  of  three  quarter* 
Of  a  mile.  Within  this  enclosure  the  viceroy  and  military  officers 
rie&ide,  and  there  are  said  to  be  commodious  barracks,  sufficiently 
spactetas  to  quarter  fifty  thousand  troops!  The  royal  palace 
rfttmds  in  the  centre,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  grove  of  about 
eiglit  acres ;  it  is  built  of  brick,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
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feef.  square,  enclosed  with  versodfts.  The  *pa*tjnten*sfcir  >tbe 
ladies  and  domestic  officers  are  behind  this,  in  wlpicJtvit  would 
se*rfy  they  are  constantly  shut  op;  for  .on  tke  jtmgsrafltoertiftig 
ther^  peeping  through  some  trelKs  work,  th$y  weraiminediateiyi 
driyen  back  by  a  person  who:  appeared  to  have  the  special  charger 
of  tnem,  The  roofs  of  theee  buildings  are  covered  wthgtasedi 
tiles,  and  ornamented  with  dragons  and  other  monsters,  similar  lo> 
those  of  China.  The  viceroy's  house  was  about  eighty  .feet 
square,  and  also  covered  with  tiles.  Here,  on  a  platform  >raiacd 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,—  -<»• 

'  was  seated,  in  the  Asiatic  style,  cross-legged,  and  stroking  his  thlfr 
wbjte  beard,  the  acting  governor  (officiating  in  the  viceroy's,  absence) ;  m 
meagre,  wrinkled,  cautious  looking  old  man,  whose  countenance^ 
though  relenting  into  a  dubious  smile,  indicated  any  thing  but  bur 
dealing  and  sincerity.  On  the  platforms,  on  each  side,  were  seated, 
their  different  degrees  of  rank  indicated  by  their  proximity  to  the  august 
representative  of  the  sovereign,  mandarins  and  officers  of  state  of  various 
dignity.  Files  of  soldiers,  with  their  two-handed  swords,  and  shields 
covered  with  indurated  buffalo  hides,  highly  varnished,  and  studded 
with  iron  knobs,  were  drawn  up  in  various  parts  of  the  hall.  We  walked 
directly  up  in  front  till  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  central  vista, 
between  the  ranges  of  platforms  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  when  we* 
doffed  our  beavers,  and  made  three  respectful  bows  in  the  European  style, 
which  salutation  was  returned  by  the  governor  by  a  slow  and  profound 
inclination  of  tbe  head.' — pp.  222,  223. 

The  Americans  wished  at  once  to  have  the  business  of  the  port 
duties,  and  of  the  presents,  (without  which  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done,)  settled,  but  the  great  man  declined  entering  upon  any  kind 
of  business,  and  dismissed  them  with  a  little  tea  and  sweetmeats* 

On  their  return,  they  passed  a  large  bungalo,  under  which  were 
arranged  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  of  various 
calibres  and  fashions,  many  of  them  brass,  chiefly  of  European 
manufacture,  generally  mounted  on  ship-carriages  in  different 
stages  of  decay ;  among  them  was  a  train  of  a  dozen  pieces  of 
field-artillery,  each  marked  with  Jfenrs  de  lis,  and  bearing  thfc 
name'  of  Louis  XIV.  This  enclosure  was  entered  by  four  gates, 
with  square  buildings,  having  tiled  roofs  over'  them.  In  one 
quarter  of  the  area  was  a  cemetery,  containing  several  'bar- 
barously splendid  mausoleums,  in  the  Chinese  style;' -many  of 
them  exhibiting  specimens  of  no  bad  sculpture,  as  was  also  tbe 
case  with  regard  to  the  bridges,  '  which  were  decorated  with 
various  military  and  religious  has  reliefs/  The  rrragaziries  of 
naval  and  military  stores,  arms,  provisions,  &c.  consisted  of 
six  buildings,  enclosed  with  paling.  Pleasant  walks  in  various 
directions  intersect  this  enclosure,  and  being  planted  on  each 
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side  wilh*hd  ptlmaria,  not  only  affard  shelter,  hint,  m  the  i 
of  dowering,  impregnate  the  air  to  a  great  distance  **th 
their  odoriferous  perfiime.  Several  elephants  of  an  enor*e«|s 
sine  were  observed:  tbeir  attendants  blow  into  a  hollow  (tipce 
of  woodt  which  is 'said  to  produce  a*  noise  simitar  to  that  •£ 
blowing  into  the  bunghole  of  an  empty  cask,  to  give  notice 
of  their  approach ;  for  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  turjrt* 
aside  for  any  trifling  impediment,  such  as  old  wanes  with  their 
SleUs  in  the  bazar,  who,  on  hearing  the  born,  generally  pack  <*}*' 
and  scamper  away  with  their  wares.  These  animals  have  a  duty 
to  perform  which  is  quite  new  to  us.  Saigon,  being  buih  o£ 
wood,  is  subject  to  frequent  fires.  On  such  occasions  the  viceroy* 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  leads  forward  the  whole  troop-  who, 
setting  '■  their  heads  against  the  houses  next  to  those?  on' fifty 
speedily  level  them  to  the  ground,  and  thus  prevent  the  flame** 
frfrm  spreading.  This  feat  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing* 
performed  in  great  perfection. 

,  On  the  banks  of  a  deep  creek  was  situated  the  naval  arsenal, 
where,  during  the  rebellion,  the  French  built  for  the  king  two 
frigates.  Captain  White,  who  tells  us  that '  the  ship  timber  and 
planks  excelled  any  thing  he  bad  ever  seen,'  measured  one  of 
the  latter,  which  was  of  teak,  and  found  it  to  be  109  feet  long,  aboVe 
four  inches  thick,  and  perfectly  square  to  the  top,  where  it  was- 
two  feet  wide.  He  has  seen  trees,  be  adds,  in  the  country  that 
would  make  main  masts  for  ships  of  the  line,  clear  of  knots; 
In  (he  arsenal  were  160  gallies,  of  most  beautiful  construction* 
hauled  up  under  sheds,  from  forty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  some  of  them  mounting  sixteen  guns,  three-pounders ;  others 
four  or  six  guns,  from  four  to  twelve-pounders,  all  of  brass,  and 
exquisitely  finished.  Besides  these  were  about  forty  other  gallies 
^tioat,  prepared  for  au  expedition  up  the  river. 

On  the  western  part  of  the  city  was  a  canal,  just  finished, 
twenty-three  English  miles  in  length,  eighty  feet  wide,  and  twelve 
feet  deep,  cut  through  immense  forests  and  morasses,  and  com** 
pleted  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks.  It  connects  the  Douai 
with  the  great  river  of  Cambodia.  'Twenty-six  thousand  men 
were  employed,  night  and  day,  by  turns,  in  this  stupendous  un- 
dertaking, and  seven  thousand  lives  sacrificed  by  fatigue,  and 
consequent  disease.'  The  banks  were  planted  with  the  palmariaA 
which  is  also  common  in  the  streets  of  the  suburbs ;  and  they 
passed  an  immense  cemetery,  surrounded  with  rows  of  the  same 
tree, '  resembling/  says  Captain  White,  'if  the  comparison  be  not 
too  daring,  the  Boulevards  at  Paris.1 

Close  to  the  city,  and  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  was  a  long 
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rmgs  *f>*taktiftgft  ofohfcdMfe;  « tmm*tjm*titk^l»Atfrtk* 
magazines  lattice*  <wfaioh  ie:a  ii»yaLtooBDjdfoiMa  ^itfMjrftao 
eipoi*(iby«yee>alp<n*qa*iofe>'ompam 

teaq^syeiinilar  tedwCynctopagoda*  a*d  cfedmteAtfcJtoudl^ 
ubd  in*)  mixmlkmate  dairies,  *rei  scattered  i*ver  theflcHYU>!Kh$<, 
straataigaaeraliy  itflariectjeaeh  -other  at  righiamgies^iudjitw^l 
ofiiibeau  aieudetciiked  aa  fopy  spftotoaps.i  The  btupea  ureljof 
btwMj  otararediiMtk  tttes,  but  tka  greater  port  ere  of  w pad >, thatched,. 
\nifk  |>alm  /leaver,  oj.  ricfe-afitaw.  Captain  Whiteriftfovois  «*•*»  < 
ttotitefthoiity  of  <*  missionary,  confirmed  by  that  of  the  viceroy,,, 
that  Saigon  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  i 
of  whom  about  ten  thousand  are  Chinese.  (  , 

.« VKe  cpnfee^.we  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  display  as  this 
qtynno  tha  interior  of  the  royal  and  military  enclosure .present* 
aadihad  always  felt  inclined  to  suspect  our  old  acquaintance,  the, 
rjjwnear  itraxnller,  of  seeing,  like  the  eattatic  Tilburina,  what  mm 
not  yet  in  sight,  when  he  talked  of  the  capital  being  twenty  Am 
(sfa.nsUes)  in  circuit— of  its  great  gates  and  deep  moots— of  its 
boulevards  planted  with  spreading  trees— of  its  bridges,  with  sta- 
tues of  the  gods  in  menacing  attitudes,  fifty-four  in  number,  at 
the  end  of  each— of  elephants  sculptured  in  stone,  gigantic  heads 
of  Jfcudby  8tc»  We  now  Judge  somewhat  more  favourably  of  him* , 
especially  as  it  appears  worn  Captain  White's  narrative,  that  no* 
thing  could  be  more  correctly  described  than  the  branching  river, 
and  the  forests  (composed  of  ancient  trees,  climbing  plants  and 
creepers)  which,  as  he  says,  '  cover  the  plains  on  either  side, 
forming  one  continued  darkened  impenetrable  wood,  where  no 
voice  is  heard  but  that  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  not  an  inch  of  cul- 
tivated ground  is  visible.' 

But  the  works  and  buildings  of  Saigon,  considerable  as  they 
are,  dwindle  into  nothing  when  compared  with  those  at  Hul, 
the  capital  and  constant  residence  of  the  king.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  be  is  said  to  have  lavished  immense  sums,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  lives  of  thousands,  in  the  construction  of  ramparts  and 
fortifications :.  yet,  says  Captain  White,  whom  has  he  to  fear?. 
This  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  readily  answer ;  but  his  Cam* 
bodian  Majesty  is  scarcely  wasting  his  revenue  in  military  prepa- 
rations against  the  kites  and  crows.  To  be  frank,  we  suspect 
that  we  are  in  danger,  under  the  guidance  of  our  author,  of  un- 
derrating both  the  understanding  and  the  power  of  this  singular 
people.  Certainly,  as  the  Greek  philosopher  said  of  the  geome- 
trical problems  traced  on  a  foreign  strand,  '  these  are  not  the 
productions  of  barbarians !'  Still,  however,  as  we  have  nothing 
positive  to  advance  in  support  of  our  opinion,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  take  Captain  White's  statements  as  we  find  them,  till  the 
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visit  of  some  more  experienced  traveller  nlmll  enable  m  to  apeak 
with  greater  decision* 

The  following  account  of  this  unapproachable  city  (for  Lord 
.Macartney  also  sued  in  vain  for  permission  to  visit  it)  was  fur- 
nished by  M.  Vannter,  a  Frenchman,  admiral  to  the  king. 

*  It  is  certainly  a  stupendous  object,  and  would  be  esteemed  so  even 
in  Europe.  It  is  situated  upon  a  barred  river,  accessible  to  large 
vessels  ut  high  water  only.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  nine  miles  in 
circumference,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  broad ;  its  walls  are  of 
brick,  laid  in  a  cement,  of  which  sugar  is  a  principal  ingredient,  and 
are  sixty  feet  high;  the  pillars  of  the  gates,  which  are  of  stone,  are 
seventy  feet  high ;  over  the  arches,  which  are  of  the  same  materials, 
are  towers  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  to  which  access  b 
had  by  a  handsome  flight  of  stairs,  on  each  side  of  the  gate  way  inside 
the  walls.  The  fortress  is  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  and  built  on  the 
plan  of  Strasburg  in  Germany.  It  has  twenty-four  bastions,  each 
mounting  thirty-six  guns,  and  the  distance  between  each  bastion  is 
twelve  hundred  Cochin  Chinese  perches,  of  fifteen  feet  each;  the 
smallest  guns  are  eighteen  pounders,  and  the  largest  are  sixty-eight 
pounders,  cast  in  the  king's  own  foundery.  The  whole  number  of  guns 
to  be  mounted,  when  the  works  are  completed,  is  twelve  hundred. 
The  casements  within  the  fort  are  bomb  proof.' — pp.  263,  26*4. 

Captain  White  finds  no  fault  with  the  climate ;  *  it  is  as 
fine/  he  says, '  as  that  of  any  other  country  within  the  torrid  zone ; 
the  periodical  winds  passing  over  and  refreshing  every  part  of  it*' 
We  doubt,  however,  the  '  fineness*  of  the  great  belt  of  forest 
which  extends  from  the  city  to  the  sea.  Saigon  itself,  being  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  hilly  country  which  divides  Cambodia  from 
Siam,  may  be  healthy :  the  thermometer,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, ranged  from  80°  to  85°  in  the  shade,  and  the  rains  were, 
heavy  and  almost  constant.  The  produce  of  the  country  is  va- 
rious and  valuable :  from  the  mountains  the  natives  procure  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  ;  and  from  the  forests,  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  woods  for  building,  for  perfumes,  and  for  dying.  They 
have  rice  of  six  different  kinds,  sugar,  pepper,  sago,  cassia,  ciu- 
namou,  areka,  betel,  tobacco,  cotton,  raw  silk,  indigo,  and  many 
other  articles,  well  adapted  for  a  foreign  market.  Antelopes  of 
various  kinds, deer  and  hares  are  brought  from  the  hills;  peacocks, 
pheasants  and  partridges  are  plentiful,  and  water-fowls  of  all  kinds 
8 warm  in  the  creeks  and  rivers.  Elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and 
tygers  abound  in  the  woods,  and  are  hunted  for  their  ivory,  horns 
and  skins.  The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  a  royal  monopoly,  and 
is  greatly  affected  by  the  Chinese :  the  test  of  its  goodness  is  the 
strength  of  the  noise  heard  when  the  concave  root  is  applied  to 
the  ear,  as  shells  are  by  our  children  to  hear  if  '  the  tide  be 
coming  in.'     One  of  the  large  striped  tygers  was  presented  to 
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Captain  While  by  the  viceroy ;  k  was  a  beautiful  female*. fire  feet 
long  and  three  feet  high.  He  kept  her  on  board  till,  by  had  wea- 
ther, (for  which  we  are  truly  thankful,)  he  lost  the  '  live  stock  of 
puppies  and  kids  provided  for  her/  when  they  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  shooting  the  royal  beast,  of  whom  he  relates. the  follow* 
ing  anecdote : — 

'  In  Saigon,  where  clogs  are  a  clog  cheap,"  we  used  to  give  the  tygress 
one  every  day.  They  were  thrown  alive  into  her  cage,  when,  after 
playing  with  her  victim  for  a  while,  as  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse,  her 
eyes  would  begin  to  glisten,  and  her  tail  to  vibrate,  which  were  the  im- 
mediate precursors  of  death  to  the  devoted  little  prisoner,  which  was 
invariably  seized  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  incisors  of  the  sanguinary 
beast  perforating  the  jugular  arteries,  while  she  would  traverse  the 
cage,  which  she  lashed  with  her  tail,  and  suck  the  blood  of  her  prey, 
which  hung  suspended  from  her  mouth. 

*  One  day,  a  puppy,  not  at  all  remarkable,  or  distinguishable  in  ap- 
pearance, from  the  common  herd,  was  thrown  in,  who  immediately,  on 
perceiving  his  situation,  set  up  a  dismal  yell  and  attacked  the  tygress 
with  great  fury,  snapping  at  her  nose,  from  which  he  drew  some  blood. 
The  tygress  appeared  to  be  amused  with  the  puny  rage  of  the  puppy, 
and  with  as  good-humoured  an  expression  of  countenance,  as  so  fero- 
cious an  animal  could  be  supposed  to  assume,  she  affected  to  treat  it 
all  as  play ;  and  sometimes  spreading  herself  at  full  length  on  her  side, 
at  others,  crouching  in  the  manner  of  the  fabled  sphinx,  she  would 
ward  off  with  her  paw,  the  incensed  little  animal,  till  he  was  finally 
exhausted.  She  then  proceeded  to  caress  him,  endeavouring  by  many 
little  arts  to  inspire  him  with  confidence,  in  which  she  finally  succeed- 
ed, and  in  a  short  time,  they  lay  down  together  and  slept.  From  this 
time  they  were  inseparable ;  the  tygress  appearing  to  feel  for  the  puppy 
all  the  solicitude  of  a  mother,  and  the  dog,  in  return,  treating  her  with 
the  greatest  affection  ;  and  a  small  aperture  was  left  open  in  the  cage* 
by  which  he  had  free  ingress  and  egress.  Experiments  were  subse- 
quently made,  by  presenting  a  strange  dog  at  the  bars  of  the  cage, 
when  the  tygress  would  manifest  great  eagerness  to  get  at  it ;  her  adopted 
child  was  then  thrown  in,  on  which  she  would  eagerly  pounce ;  but  im- 
mediately discovering  the  cheat,  she  would  caress  it  with  great  tender- 
ness. The  natives  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  steal  this  dog 
from  us/ — pp.  255 — 257. 

Neither  our  Chinese  author  nor  Captain  White  gives  a  very 
flattering  account  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people  : — 
the  upper  ranks,  and  particularly  those  in  public  employments, 
are  quite  as  well  skilled  in  all  the  tricks  which  their  situations 
afford  them  the  opportunity  of  practising,  as  their  prototypes  in 
China,  though  perhaps  they  perform  them  in  a  more  clumsy 
and  barefaced  style.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  they  imitate  the 
Chinese,  not  only  in  the  approved  mode  of  practising  on  the 
purses  and  patience  of  their  visitors,  but  in  their  dress  and  inan- 
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ners,  and,  as  we  collect  from  the  work  before  us,  loAfc  ttp  tothem 
ad  the  beau  ideal  of  all  that  is  tasteful  and  accomplished,  crtfeti  16 
the  immeasurable  length  of  their  hails.  In  one  respect,' Tndfee*, 
they  differ  from  them;  they  permit  their  women  fovp  afcWmd.  A 
lady  of  high  rank,  Captain  White  says,  visited  the  FVaftftti*;'1*** 
he  seems  to  think,  generally  speaking,  that  there  is  n6t60tffet*Nt 
on  the  ladies  of  Saigon.  *     ' '  > ' 

Many  of  the  young  females  are  hfandsdme,  before  their  tedth, 
tongue,  gums,  and  lips  are  stained  with  that  detestable  mastica- 
tory compound  of  lime,  betel  and  areka ;  but  from  this  praetiete 
and  their  general  dirty  habits,  at  thirty  they  are  objects  xtf  di^ist, 
at  forty,  absolutely  hideous.  Like  the  Japanese  ladies,  tltey^&r 
a  number  of  loose  robes  one  over  the  other,  the  undertnotft 
being  the  longest ;  and  as  they  are  always  of  different  colour* 
they  give  the  appearance  of  the  wearer  being  girded  with  a  num- 
ber of  various  coloured  belts ;  their  hats  are  of  bamboo,  arid  As- 
semble a  large  inverted  saucer. 

These  are  of  the  superior  casts ;  the  middling  and  lower  order 
of  females  are,  as  we  have  said,  the  principal  merchants,  and 
were  so  when  our  Chinese  traveller  was  there :  for  he  observe*, 
that  when  his  countrymen  go  thither  to  trade,  the  first  thing  they 
do  is  to  take  a  Cambodian  woman  into  their  service  and  give  her 
the  management  of  their  commercial  concerns.  We  can  scarcely 
credit  him,  however,  when  he  adds,  that  the  women  possess  so 
little  decency  that  they  may  be  daily  seen  in  groups  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand,  swimming  about  in  the  river  in  a  per- 
fect state  of  nudity  from  head  to  foot,  even  those  of  the  highest 
condition.  '  The  Chinese,'  says  he,  with  somewhat  of  n«vet6, 
*  take  great  pleasure  in  seeing  their  sports  in  the  water,  and  I 
have  heard  say,  that  love-adventures  sometimes  take  place  among 
these  bathers/  Captain  White  is  silent  on  this  subject,  and  aho 
on  another,  of  which,  indeed,  he  might  not  easily  have  gaintfd 
information,  supposing  it  to  exist.  When  girls  arrive  at  the  age 
of  ten  or  eleven  years,  it  is  necessary,  the  Chinese  says,  that  they 
should  undergo  a  ceremony  which  is  called  khin-thou,  and  which 
is  no  other  than  being  shut  up  at  night  with  a  priest  of  Boudh, 
until  which  she  is  not  deemed  to  be  marriageable.  If  we  did  not 
know  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  priests  of  Fo  and  Tao-tse,  and 
the  gross  superstitions  of  their  ignorant  followers,  we  should  be 
apt  to  discredit  this  part  of  the  account;  but  we  believe  there  is 
nothing  too  vicious  for  men  of  their  depraved  habits.  Females 
among  all  the  oriental  nations  being  considered  as  marketable 
commodities,  and  generally  disposed  of  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  bid  highest  for  them,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  pro- 
cessions with  music  and  banners  to  the  houses  of  the  young  ladies 
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to,fbe  initiated,  which  take  place  on  this  occasion,  were  meaqt 
4*  aonpuoce  their  fitness  for  the  marriage  state— a  sort  of  pere- 
«oo>  oibringi*§  them  out.  The  honeymoon  is  observed  for  eigtyt 
days,  during  which  the  young  couple  are  shut  up  in  the  house, 
with  lights  burning  day  and  night.  Though  those  who  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  procure  husbands  are  not  required  to  be  very 
strict  in  observing  the  rules  of  chastity,  yet  after  marriage,  any 
offence,  against  it  is  punished  at  the  husband's,  pleasure ;  and 
Captaia  White  say*,  the  usual  mode  is  to  tie  the  offending  parties 
back  to  back*  and  throw  them  from  a  bridge  into  the  river* 

Our  author  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  much  into  the  habits 
of  the  natives,  during  his  four  months'  residence,  or  to  have  ex- 
_  tended  his  inquiries  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  immediate  connec- 
tion with  them :  even  this,  however,  was  more  than  enough,  be 
says,  to  convince  him  that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  they 
are  totally  destitute  of  every  feeling  of  truth  and  honour.  From 
such  a  people  the  Americans  had  not  to  expect  much  mercantile 
piwctualitj  or  integrity,  but  they  could  not  have  anticipated  the 
vexatious  delays,  evasions,  and  tricks  which  were  hourly  practised 
uppq  them.  Their  object  was  to  procure  cargoes  of  sugar ;  but 
the  moment  this  was  discovered,  the  article  rose  at  least  a  hun- 
dred per  cent,  in  the  market,  as  did  every  other  article  which  they 
inquired  after.  On  complaining  to  the  governor  of  this  imposition, 
,be  inveigbejd  with  great  acrimony  against  the  sugar-holders,  and 
desired  them  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  as  these  unreasonable  people 
ttWst  at  last  come  to  their  terms ;  the  following  day  they  disco- 
vered that  4  the  old  rogue  was  the  principal  sugar-holder  in  the 
district'  As  it  was  stilJ,  however,  their  interest  to  be  on  civil 
Aqrms  with  this  '  old  rogue/  the  Americans  invited  him  to  their 
lodgings.  On  observing  a  double-barrelled  gun,  he  expressed 
great  adroiratiQn  at  the  workmauship,  and  wished  to  borrow  it  for 
a  shooting  excursion  on  the  following  day ;  but  '  his  excellency* 
forgot  to  retuqi  it,  and  Captain  W bite  never  saw  it  more.  H  is  ex- 
cellency, moreover,  hinted  at  the  port  duties  payable  on  the  ships, 
aflcj  which  they  were  ready  to  pay ;  but  lje  refused  to  take  the  Spa- 
nish dollar  at  the  rate  in  current  copper  money  which  it  would  pur- 
chase in  the  market.  They  therefore  offered  tp  pay  him  in  the 
,  copper  coin  of  the  country  which  they  would  themselves  pur- 
chase ajid  to  >vhich,  after  some  demur,  he  appeared  to  accede. 
Put  they  were  |jttle  aware  of  the  trouble  they  were  thus  bringing 
.upon.tjiemqelvee,  and  (he  way  in  which  their  purpose  would  foe 
defeated* 

This,  copper  money  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  used  in 
Japan,  but  spmewhat  larger,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  like  that 
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Of  Chink ;  mx  or  seven  hundred  being  about  equivalent 'to  «9pa- 
nish  dollar.  Having  purchased  a  part  of  the  coin,  Captain  White 
nays,  '  the  united  efforts  of  four  of  us  could  enable  us  to'count, 
assort,  and  new  string,  aw/y  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred 'dollars 
itt  more  than  a  week/  When  they  had  at  length  collected  a 
part  of  this  portion  which  was  to  be  received  on  account,  *  the 
Marmion's  launch  was  freighted  with  it,  and  dispatched  for  the 
custom-house ;  and  it  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  matter  of  cu- 
riosity, to  see  a  stout  long-boat  of  a  ship  of  nearly  four  hundred 
tons,  deeply  laden  with  coin,  amounting  in  value  to  only  sewn 
hundred  and  fifty  Spanish  dollars,  and  weighing  nearly  two  and 
a  half  tons  V 

On  arriving  at  the  custom-house  the  officers  were  not  in  atten- 
dance, though  due  notice  had  been  given;  when  they  came  it 
was  nearly  dark,  and  on  being  asked  for  a  receipt, '  they  affected 
to  laugh,  and  told  us  that  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  business  that 
night,  but  that  m  the  morning  they  would  count  and  examine  it/ 
What  was  now  to  be  done?  they  could  not  trust  the  money  with 
such  people,  and  the  tide  had  ebbed  out  of  the  creek ;  the  only 
alternative  was  to  let  it  remain  in  the  custom-house,  which  was 
entirely  open  in  front,  and  send  for  an  armed  guard  from  each 
bhip.  The  only  disturbance  this  guard  met  with  during  the 
night  was  from  an  enormous  serpent,  at  least  (as  they  thought) 
fifteen  feet  long,  which  came  out  of  the  river  and  crawled  into 
the  custom-house,  gliding  between  the  stacks  of  money,  when 
they  lost  sight  of  it,  nor  could  the  strictest  search  with  the  lamp 
enable  them  again  to  discover  it.  The  sailors  insisted  that  it 
must  have  been  either  the  devil  in  his  primitive  disguise,  or  a  real 
serpent  trained  by  the  rascally  natives  to  frighten  them  from  their 
posts,  and  compel  them  to  leave  the  treasure  unguarded. 

At  mid-day  the  officers  attended,  and  began  the  operation  of 
counting,  practising  every  art,  says  Captain  White,  to  vex  and 
annoy  us,  rejecting  every  piece  that  had  the  least  flaw  in  it,  so 
that  having  finished  about  a  hundred  dollars  there  appeared  to  be 
a  loss  of  about  ten  per  cent.  '  Suspecting  the  fellows  in  attend- 
ance to  have  secreted  some  of  the  money,  we  insisted  on  search- 
ing them;  and  when  it  was  actually  found  to  be  the  case  they 
were  not  the  least  disconcerted  at  the  discovery,  but  laughed  in 
our  faces  in  the  most  provoking  manner/  When  they  sought 
redress  from  the  governor,  he  told  them  he  could  not  interfere  in 
the  custom-house  department,  but  kindly  advised  them  to  make 
up  their  dispute  with  the  officers  by  a  sum  of  money,  which 
'  would  induce  them  to  dispense  with  counting,  or  to  pay,  as  he 
had  originally  proposed  to  ttom,  in  Spanish  dollars  at  a  discount 
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on  the  market  price,  and  to  satisfy  tlra  custom-house  officers  far 
the  trouble  they  had  been  at.  *  In  short,'  continues  the  captain, 
1  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  succumbing  to  these  harpies/ 

This  affair  brought  upon  them  a  host  of  enemies,  who  took 
occasion  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  strangers  by  personal 
ill-treatment  On  the  aame  evening,  while  sitting  in  the  veranda, 
they  were  assailed  by  a  shower  of  stones;  they  immediately  sen 
to  the  quarter  from  which  it  proceeded,  but  all  was  quiet, 
not  a  person  to  be  seen,  though  the  moon  shone  bright.'  Their 
landlady  came  out  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  and  while  tail- 
ing with  her  another  shower  from  invisible  hands  fell  upon  them'* 
and  bruised  several  of  them;  they  again  sallied  forth,  searching 
every  place  where  a  person  might  be  supposed  to  conceal  him- 
self, but  without  success.  They  had  scarcely  returned  to  the 
veranda  when  a  third  volley  was  discharged,  which  fairly  drove 
them  into  the  house;  and  this  annoyance  was  repeated  almost 
every  evening  afterwards,  and  sometimes  in  mid-day ;  '  but  no 
search,  inquiry,  or  offer  of  reward  for  the  detection  of  the 
offenders  could  elicit  any  information,  neither  could  we  ever  divine 
the  cause  of  it.'  In  truth  the  American  captains  and  their  crews 
appear  to  be  no  conjurers.  They  could  not,  with  all  their  pains, 
discover  a  Cambodian  in  the  disguise  of  an  alligator ;  and  here 
they  are  puzzling  themselves  to  as  little  purpose.  We  think  we 
can  assist  them  to  unravel  the  mystery.  The  governor's  house 
stood  in  an  enclosure  directly  opposite  to  their  lodgings,  and  '  the 
atones  came  from  the  direction  of  the  governor's  house.'  Now 
as  they  hesitated  to  purchase  sugar,  of  which  he  was  a  large 
holder,  at  a  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  common  market  pricey 
and  to  pay  him  the  duties  in  dollars,  so  that  he  might  pocket 
the  discount,  we  think  they  might  have  given  a  shrewd  guess  at 
whose  instance  they  were  thus  continually  pelted.  We  complained 
to  him,  says  Captain  White,  of  this  disgraceful  treatment;  he  an- 
swered that  he  was  frequently  molested  in  the  same  manner;  and 
this  was  all  the  satisfaction  they  could  obtain. 

The  Americans  now  resolved  to  try,  in  their  turn,  what  iftich 
of  wit  on  their  part  might  do  to  induce  the  Cambodians  to  lower 
their  prices.  They  pud  the  whole  of  the  duties  on  the  ships, 
filled  their  water-casks,  bent  some  of  their  sails,  sent  on  board  all 
their  packages,  and  made  apparent  preparations  for  their  imme- 
diate departure.  A  week  passed  without  effect — the  sugar- 
merchants  showing  '  the  same  dogged  indifference'  as  before ; 
and  on  asking  the  linguists  if  they  thought  these  people  would 
suffer  them  to  depart  without  cargoes,  they  were  not  a  little  mor- 
tified to  be  answered  with  great  coolness,  '  that  the  Cochm- 
chinese  were  too  well  versed  in  deception  to  be  blinded  by  the 
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sheUnwarttfoe  we  had  adopted,  and  that  *ey  were  frilling  .to 
Jry  which  could  hold  out  the  longest/ 

Thus  fairly  outwitted,  aad  having  remained  frotn  Septsmhartd 
the  end  of  January,  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  take  tho  sugar  at 
tbeprioe  of  the  holders,  the  whole  of  which,  after  alt,  was  not 
#quat  to  half  a  cargo  for  each  of  the  two  ships.  The  duties- tad 
the  presents  for  the  governor,  mandarins,  secretaries,  tccamooatad 
to  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight  dollars  for  the  FtanMia 
alone,  '  nearly  half  the  amount  of  the  net  invoice  of  sugar  taken 
on  board  T  'I  shall,  I  think/  says  Captain  White, «  be  readily 
helieved  when  I  state  that  few  tears  were  shed  by  us  on  our  de> 
parture  from  a  place  where  we  had  encountered  so  much  treii 
hie  and  veiation — and  which  I  consider  as  the  least  desirable 
country  on  earth  for  mercantile  adventuress.' 

Here  then,  we  take  for  granted,  terminates  all  American  spa* 
cnlation  on  a  successful  trade  wkh  Cochin-china.  The  FrMch 
appear  to  be  equally  disgusted.  In  1819  two  officers  ooajKino* 
mined  in  the  service  of  the  king,  since  which  one  has  returned 
in  a  frigate  which  made  an  unsuccessful  voyage,  partly  pelitieal 
and  partly  commercial,  to  Turon  Bay;  the  other,  M.  Vauaien, 
the  king's  admiral  at  Hu6,  bad  requested,  as  Captain  White  mm 
informed,  permission  to  quit  the  country,  but  without  i 


The  impression  left  upon  oar  minds  by  the  perusal  of  this 
4  Voyage'  is,  that  of  all  die  nations  in  the  east,  the  Cochin-Chi- 
nese Cambodians  stand  the  lowest  in  the  moral  scale.  The 
Malay,  when  actuated  by  fierce  passions,  is  utterly  regardless  of 
human  life,  but  he  possesses  a  manly  courage,  intelligence,  inge- 
nuity and  industry.  The  Hindoo,  careless  of  trtith,  and  the 
victim  of  superstition,  is  nevertheless. orderly  in  all  tqs  habits, 
cleanly,  abstemious,  sober,  and  attentive  to  the  duties  which 
his  religion  prescribes.  The  Chinese,  with  all  their  pride,  craft 
and  fraud,  are  a  quiet  and  industrious  people,  ceremonious  and 
civil,  never  openly  outraging  the  decencies  of  life ; — but  it  doe! 
not  appear  that  the  Cambodians  possess  one  redeeming  virtue, 
one  amiable  quality,  as  a  set-off  against  their  grovelling  and 
disgusting  vices. 


A  At.  IV.t—  Voyages  dam  ia  Grande-Breiague,  etUrmris  m&i- 

tivtment  aux  Services  Publics  de  la  Guerre,  de  la  tfarime,^ 

.    des  Potds  ct  Chau&scesydepHts  1816.     IHisiime  PoriM,  Fofb£A 

Commerciale.     Par  Charles  Dupku    g  torn.   Paris.    18&4* 

\\TE  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  introduce  M.  DiiJ>in 

*  J    to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and,  in  one  instance,  to  hud 

serious  fault  with  him  for  a  statement,  as  uncalled  for  as  it  was 

unfounded, 
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,  which  charged  the  British  government winY  cruel  anid 
inhuman  conduct  towards  French  prisoners  of  war.  1a  genera*, 
kowetoery  we  nmst  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that,  in  the  thankless 
task  which  bo  has  undertaken,  of  comparing  the  inaiitutiuus  of 
Great  Britain,  and  her  naval,  mttkary,  commercial  mid* 


nurturing  strength,  or  capacity,  with  those  of  Fnatte  respectively, 
be  bee  exhibited  more  candour,  and  arrived  at  a  greater  degree  of 
accuracy,  than  might  haw  been  expected  from  the  pen  of  a 
Freuchaian,  always  jealous  of  a  nation  which  he  is  pleased  to  call, 
per  esxtlleuce,  his  nmL  In  the  volumes  before  us,  we  meet  with* 
what  indeed  was  scarcely  to  be  avoided,  a  repetition  of  many 
passages  contained  in  the  former  ones,  together  with  a  good  deal 
of  detail  not  particularly  interesting,  to  the  English  reader — ^ri 
we  also  find  considerable  portions  of  new  matter  of  a  ccmtsary 
descriptkm. 

M.  Dupin  is  an  the  habh  of  armooncing  his  labours  in  a  proav 
■unary  discourse,  which  is  read  either  before  die  Academy  of 
Sciences  or  the  Institute,  two  learned  bodies,  who  are  supposed  to 
mnibini  aM  the  science  and  philosophy  of  France.  That  sotno 
mytiefmnfarontuuk  should  appear  in  these  disconrses,  to  qualify  ami 
soften  down  the  unacceptable  eulogy  which  they  pronounce  on> 
the  wisdom,  energy  and  prosperity  of  a  rival  nation,  is  natural 
enough,  and  might  therefore  be  expected — haec  sunt  solatia/  lac 
fsuacnta  dolorom.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  Academy 
received  bis  last  eulogy  on  Great  Britain  in  that  uncourtoous  man** 
ner  which  his  former  discourse  experienced  from  the  Institute. 
Impressed  with  the  value  of  *  the  noble  patience  of  his  auditors/  ho 
lays  bold  of  the  ctrcunwtance  of  their  foiiiearance  as  an  argument 
to  prove  the  superior  liberality  and  generosity  of  the  French  no«< 
tfon;  for,  says  he,  in  a  sort  of  triumphant  tone,  '  an  Englisknun 
would  not  have  dared  to  pronoonce  a  panegyric  on  the  works  of 
France  mmmdtla  Soeicte  de  Loathes.'  The  Royal  Society  of 
London,  however,  allowed  a  Frenchman,  at  M.  Dupin  very  wett 
knows,  to  lay  chum,  without  the  slightest  foundation,  totbemveu* 
tion  of  Seppmgs's  system  of  naval  architecture,  on  the  part  of  seve* 
ral  of  his  countrymen !  though  we  long  ago  incontestibry  proved* 
that  neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice  could  any  of  those  attempts 
of  Bouguer,  Gobert  and  Groignard  be  of  the  least  service  in 
giving  additional  strength  to  ships,  and  that  none  of  them  bone 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  system  of  diagonal  braces  and 
riders,  first  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  and  successfully 
made  use  of  in  alt  our  ships  of  war. 

There  is  nothing  new,  however,  in  Frenchmen  laying  claim? to 
,,,  i  -  t  i .... 

•Sf*Q.R.N«.XXlV. 
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the  if) wntious  and  discoveries  of  others;  and  we  were  prepared 
to  find  M.  Dupin  seeking  his  solatium,  in  a  recurrence  to  this  au- 
thentic practice,  for  the  mortification  whkh  he  occasionally  ap- 
pears to  feel  at  the  humiliating  contrast  he  is  compelled  U>  dsatr 
between  the  power  and  the  prosperity  of  England  and  France.  Tbo 
'  aQotliing  unction'  is — that  we  are  only  the  imitators,  whHe  they 
are  the  inventors.  There  is  an.  old  proverb,  which  says  that  the 
French  invented  the  ruffle,  but  the  English  added  the  shirt;  and 
M»  Doptn's  examples  are  pretty  much  of  this  kind.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, '  le  pont  du  Strand/  which  he  tells  us  the  English  have 
attrnamed  '  Waterloo/  is  broadly  asserted  to  have  been  built  in 
imitation  of  the  bridge  of  Neuilly ;  and  to  have  had  its  new  name 
imposed  on  it  in  imitation  of  the  French,  '  who,  in  the  days  of 
their  triumphs,  designated  the  bridges  and  the  streets  with  which 
they  embellished  their  capital,  by  the  names  of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena, 
of  Wagram,  of  Rivoli,  of  Marengo,  of  Frejus,  of  Fontenoi,  &c.' 
Thus,  again,  the  first  canal  constructed  in  England,  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridge  water,  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  is  as- 
serted to  be  a  mere  imitation  of  the  canal  of  Briare,  *  the  -first  ex- 
ample of  so  beautiful  a  conception,  set  by  Frenchmen.'  We  are 
pretty  certain  that  Brindley  never  saw  nor  heard  of  the  '  canal  of 
Briare/ 

The  leading  object  of  M.  Dupin,  in  the  present  portion  of  his 
labours,  is  to  develope  the  great  principles  upon  which  the  com- 
mercial power,  involving  the  wealth  and  strength  of  Great  Britain, 
is  rooted ;  with  the  view,  and  a  laudable  one  it  unquestionably  is, 
of  stimulating  his  countrymen  to  tread  in  her  steps,  by  catting 
into  action  the  same  principles,  and  adopting  the  same  measures, 
winch  have  been  productive  of  such  happy  consequences  in  the 
British  islands.  And  the  better  to  enable  them  to  set  about  this 
grand  reformation,  he  thinks  it  necessary,  not  only  to  describe  the 
lines  and  connections  of  all  the  great  roads  and  canals  which  inter* 
sect  the  kingdom,  but  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  die  prepa* 
ratory  proceedings  requisite  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  construction  of  new  ones,  or  the  enlargement,  altera- 
tion or  repair  of  the  old  ones.  He  traces  the  progress  of  the  bills 
through  both  houses  of  parliament ;  the  subsequent  proceedings 
of  forming  johit-stock  companies,  committees  of  management,  the 
process  of  valuing  private  property  which  may  be  invaded,  and 
other  particulars  which,  though,  as  we  have  said,  of  little  interest 
to  the  English  reader,  may  neither  be  unacceptable  nor  useless  to 
bis  countrymen,  provided  they  ever  arrive  at  that  point  of  improve- 
ment which  will  admit  of  similar  proceedings  being  carried  into 
practice  in  France.  -     - 

We  make  this  proviso,  because,  at  present,  we  have  great 
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doubts  whether  France  he  m  a  condition  to  undertake  Works  of 
the  kitld  which  M.  Dupin  has  described.  The  public  mind  in  that 
country  is  not  yet  sufficiently  enlightened :  nor  do  we  perceive 
that  the  government  has  yet  shown  a  disposition  to  introduce 
or  encourage  any  rational  and  liberal  system  of  education.  In  this 
respect  the  Revolution,  so  far  from  conferring  any  benefit,  has 
plunged  them  in  deeper  ignorance  than  before;  we  mean,  of 
course,  as  to  the  generality  of  the  nation.  Our  author  speaks 
strongly,  and  we  believe  justly,  on  the  neglect  of  education  of  the 
lower  orders  in  France,  and  recommends  schools  to  be  established 
on  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  system.  '  Let  us  hone/  he  says, '  thai 
these  schools,  in  which  instruction  is  so  rapid,  and  in  which 
yonth  is  so  well  accustomed  to  discipline,  to  obedience,  to  re- 
flection, will  be  propagated  more  and  more  in  our  "  Belle  France" ' 
— but '  alas!'  he  adds, '  since  the  period  in  which  I  conceived  this 
hope,  so  bewitching  to  the  heart  of  the  good  citizen,  deplorable 
prejudices  have  repelled  with  rage,  and  by  every  means,  one  of 
the  fittest  methods  to  secure  to  Frenchmen  the  superiority  of 
knowledge  and  intellect — a  superiority  which  can  alone  preserve 
them  in  the  first  rank  among  civilized  nations/  Louis  XVIIL 
may  issue  his  ordinances  for  the  restitution  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
endowing  of  Scotch  colleges,  but  such  institutions  contribute  no- 
thing towards  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  France,  besides,  labours  under  a  want  which  is  not 
likely  soon  to  be  supplied.  She  has  none  of  that  highly  respect* 
able  and  useful  class  of  society  which  is  composed  of  country 
gentlemen — men  living  on  their  own  estates,  and  contributing  to 
the  comforts  and  the  mental  improvement  of  the  neighbouring 
peasantry ;  of  course  she  has  no  unpaid  magistracy  to  take  a  lead 
in  encouraging  works  of  public  utility,  and  to  plan  and  superin- 
tend such  as  are  calculated  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
country.  The  public  credit,  though  rapidly  improving,  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  established,  nor  has  it  taken  that  steady  shape,  to  ena- 
ble either  the  government  or  individuals  to  undertake  large  and 
extensive  works,  especially  such  as  trench  on  the  interests  of  pri- 
vate property,  for  which  indemnification  is  to  be  granted.  In  such 
cases,  M.  Dupin  admits,  every  one  endeavours  to  get,  and  every 
one  is  ready  to  give,  far  beyond  the  real  value.  '  It  seems/  be 
adds,  '  as  if  money  extracted  from  the  treasury  of  the  state,  was 
considered  as  autarit  de  pris  sur  CennemiF  Private  property  is 
besides  so  very  much  divided  in  France,  as  to  cause  a  general 
want  of  great  capitalists,  without  the  assistance  of  whom  no  works 
of  magnitude  can  be  undertaken  with  any  chance  of  success.  On 
this  point  M.  Dupin  seems  to  be  wholly  mistaken.     He  says — 

'  Oit  se  plaint  en  France  que  les  fortunes  sont  trop  petites;  on  croit 
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gyfea  Aftgleterre  fcoute*  les  Ml  ont  ppur  but  de  fevorisef  1*  grjMifepiQ- 
prttte.  Eh  bien!  sur  k  sujet  qui  npus  occupe,  let  lois  arjglaiset.oaf 
lout  fait,  au  contraire,  en  faveur  de  la  petite  propriete.  Non-seujemenf 
tout  individu  qui  possede  un  capital  de  2,500  fr.  peut  devenir  action- 
naire  d'un  pont,  d  un  canal,  ou  d'un  bassin;  mais,  quand  11  n'aurait  que 
la  rnoitie,  que  le  quart,  et  rn&rae  que  te  huitieme  de  ce  petit  capital,  it 
pemrrait  encore  devenir  proprietaire  <Tune  portion  de  ces  travaux  pub- 
lics, pette  admirable  loi  semhte  concue  pour  la  France.  Eh  Fadop- 
tant,  sachons  proportionner  le  taux  des  actions  a  la  modidte  de  notf  for* 
tames,  aioti  quli  k  vaieur  de  Fargent  plus  gnwde  cher  now  que  cfces 
let  Anglais.  Qo'avec  300  fr.,  qu'arec  200  &.  settlement,  on  poisse  to* 
loetnbre  d'urje  Cic.  de  ttavaQ*  publics.  Fonwous  dea  associations  4c 
SfOQ,  de  l,opOj  de  2,000  petite  capitalistes,  et  d'un  plus  grand  nomtaesj 
nop*  le  pouvons.  Ayons  aussi  pour  ce  genre  d'indiftstrie,  notre  petit- 
grand-fort,  coir) me  nous  lavons  pour  Jes  placemens  sur  nos  fopds  pub- 
lics. Alors  nous  interesserons  a  la  bonne  construction,  au  parfait  en- 
tretien  de  nos  voies  commercials,  les  grandes,  les  doyennes  et  les 
petites  fortunes/ — torn.  i.  p.  85. 

It  is  true,  a  man  in  England  may  hold  a  single  share  of  £50,  or 
half  the  sum,  in  a  canal  or  turnpike-road ;  but  M.  Diipin  deceives 
himself  if  he  supposes  that  any  great  undertaking  is  ever  set  afloat 
by  associations  of  little  proprietors.  No,  it  must  originate  with, 
and  every  preparatpry  step  be  taken  for  carrying  it  into  execution 
by,  large  proprietors,  extensive  manufacturers,  wealthy  merchants 
ana  bankers,  a  few. of  whom,  perhaps  half  the  number,  be- 
come responsible  for  the  funds  of  the  whole  concern,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  distribute  a  certain  number  of  shares 
among  their  friends  and  customers,  who  again  send  them  to  mar- 
ket, where,  like  any  other  article  of  sale,  they  bear  a  profit  or  loss 
according  to  their  real  or  estimated  value.  At  the  moment  we 
write  this,  we  are  informed  that  one  million  of  money  has  been 
subscribed  by  nineteen  persons,  to  be  laid  out  in  excavating  a 
new  dock  on  the  side  of  the  Thames,  at  St.  Catherine's.  Until 
France,  therefore,  has  its  large  landed  proprietors,  its  opulent 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  bankers,  spread  over  the  country, 
]Mf.  Dupm's  scheme  of  a  '  petit-graud-livre/  he  may  be  assured, 
will  never  succeed* — will  never  be  tried. 

There  are  many  other  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
commercial  career  of  France  rivalling  that  of  England,  which 
M.  t>upin  seems  to  Matter  himself  may  be  done  by  treading 
closely  in  her  steps.  Without  mentioning  the  scarcity  of  coal  ana 
iron  in  that  country — two  articles  to  the  abundance  of  which  Eng'- 
land  is  not  a  little  indebted  for  her  manufacturing  and  commercial 
prosperity — we  may  class  among  the  obstacles  that  will  retard 
her  progress,  the  almost  total  absence  of  that  enterprize  and  energy 
in  speculation,  which  forms  so  distinguishing  a  feature  in  the 
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mercantile  pursuits  of  England.  While  the  spirit  of  adveirtror* 
animates  the  natives  of  the  latter,  and  sends  them  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  flie  earth,  the  only  foreign  traffic  pursued  by  French.* 
men  with  any  thing  like  eagerness  aud  activity,  is  die  detestable 
traffic  in  slaves,  to  which  they  are  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
enormous  profits — a  trade  which,  though  avowedly  illegal  and  de- 
clared to  be  so  by  the  proper  authorities,  subjects  those  who  carry 
it  on  to  little  or  no  risk,  being  protected  by  their  flag  against  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  other  governments,  and  winked  at  by 
•heir  own.  It  was  this  general  want  of  enterprise  which,  in  earlier 
period*  of  foreign  navigation,  left  the  French  far  behind  all  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  m  maritime  discovery.  While  Portugal, 
Holland,  Denmark  and  England  were  sending  out  expeditions  to 
explore  the  unknown  regions  of  the  globe,  France  lay  quietly  upon 
her  oars,  and  took  no  part;  nor  has  she,  at  any  subsequent  period, 
contributed  in  such  a  way  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
geographical  knowledge,  as  to  give  her  any  title  to  a  place  in  the 
gratitude  of  mankind. 

Inhere  is  a  still  further  obstacle  to  general  improvement  iti 
France,  at  Vrhieh  M.  Dupin  occasionally  glances — the  fear  on  th4 
part  of  government  of  entrusting  too  much  power  to  individuals, 
or  combinations  of  individuals.  The  executive  is  yet  too  jealous 
to  allow  to  associations  of  its  subjects  any  share  of  influence,  which 
might  attach  to  them  were  they  permitted  to  take  the  lead  hi 
matters  of  high  concern  and  importance.  It  is  still  more  jealous 
of  admitting  foreigners  to  join  in  speculations  of  enterprize  or 
improvement,  however  obviously  they  might  appear  calculated  to 
promote  the  public  utility.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  a 
few  years  ago.  It  was  suggested,  as  an  easy  and  most  important 
improvement,  to  water  Paris  by  means  of  pines,  in  the  same  way 
as  London  is  watered;  and  the  ingenious  Brunei  went  over  to 
conceit  measures,  and  lay  down  a  plan  for  the  undertaking,  car- 
rying with  him  authority,  on  the -part  of  the  English  projectors, 
to  say  that  any  amount  of  capital  which  might  be  required,  4r*£ 
ready  to  be  advanced ;  but  when  it  was  further  stated  that  the 
iron  pipes  could  only  be  supplied  from  the  same  country  as  the 
capital,  the  idea  was  so  revolting,  land  at  the  same  tiine  so  ahtrav- 
ing  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  that  he  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the 
proceeding ;  observing  that  Paris  must  continue  to  be  supplied 
by  water-carts  and  fountains,  as  heretofore,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  overturning  the  government,  by  receiving  funds  and  iron- 
pipes  from  England. 

These  and  various  other  impediments  which  we  could  name, 
and  of  many  of  which  M.  Dupin  is  fully  aware,  oppose  so  effectual 
a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  improvement  in  France,  as  to  leave,  in 
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our  opinion,  very  little  hope  that  the  picture  which  be  has  draw* 
of  future  prosperity  can,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  be  realized. 
He  has,  however,  sketched  for  his  countrymen  no  unfaithful  copy 
of  the  great  features  of  the  original  which  he  viewed  in  Great 
Britain ;  he  has  traced  the  outlines  with  a  bold  and  skilful  pencil, 
and  filled  in  the  several  parts  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  coloured 
the  whole  in  deep  and  vivid  tints.  He  has  in  fact  performed  hie 
task  ably  and  manfully;  but  as  it  is  a  work  exclusively  written  for 
France ;  and  as  a  detailed  account  of  engineer  reports,  parlia- 
mentary papers,  turnpike  road  bills,  piers,  jetties,  cranes,  and 
iron  rail-ways,  would  not  much  benefit  our  readers,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  by  noticing  a  few  comparisons  and  contrast* 
between  the  natural  and  artificial  features  of  the  two  countries, 
chiefly  taken  from  the  author's  own  picture. 
.  The  first  sentence  of  M.  Dupin's  Avant-propos  contains  rather 
a  whimsical  truism ;  it  is,  that  those  nations  who  are  removed  to  a 
distance  (meaning,  from  the  sea)  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
fleets  of  England ;  and  that  a  still  greater  number  of  people  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  her  armies;  but  all,  he  goes  on  to  say,  feel 
momentarily  the  action  and  influence  of  her  commerce.  He  then 
launches  into  a  brilliant  display  of  her  foreign  possessions,  and 
of  the  active  intercourse  which  she  maintains  with  every  nation 
and  people  on  the  globe :  the  result  of  all  which  is,  that  '  an 
island  which,  in  the  Oceanic  archipelago,  would  hardly  be 
reckoned  of  the  third  order,  causes  the  effect  of  its  industry  and  the 
weight  of  its  power  to  be  felt  at  every  extremity  of  the  four  parts 
of  the  world,  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  peopling  and  civilizing 
a  fifth  part,  which  will  follow  her  laws,  speak  her  language,  and 
receive  her  customs  and  her  commerce,  together  with  her  arts 
and  her  intelligence.9  And  yet  M.  Dupin  contents  himself  with 
repeating  (what  might  be  said  with  some  propriety,  perhaps,  ages 
ago)  that  this  '  third-rate  island'  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  the  opposing  sea;  whereas  he  ought  rather  to 
say,  that  it  makes  use  of  the  sea  as  its  great  turnpike-road  to 
connect  it  with  every  shore  of  the  known  world,  and  over  which 
its  natives  are  enabled  to  travel  with  greater  ease  and  celerity  than 
even  over  the  best  roads  that  Mr.  M'Adam  ever  made.  '  We 
ought  never  to  forget,'  as  Mr.  Canning  said,  '  that  at  all  periods 
the  field  of  our  native  glory  is  -that  sea  which  disjoins  other  coun- 
tries from  each  other,  but  which  unites  them  all  to  England.' 

M.  Dupin  refers  the  source  and  origin  of  our  greatness  and 
commercial  prosperity  to  the  administration  of  Lord  Chatham, 
who,  in  his  estimation,  would  have  been  a  minister  without  an 
equal,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  '  if  he  had  been  as  honest 
towards  the  foreigner,  as  he  was  towards  his  fellow-citizens  ;'  in 
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oilier  jrords,  if  be  would  have  suffered  himself  to  be  the  dupe  of 
a  foreign  policy.  His  views  in  war  are  stated  to .  have  been 
purely  'industriel.'  '  With  him/  M.  Dupin  says,  '  war  had  vic- 
tory for  its  means,  conquest  as  a  circumstance,  calculation  as  an, 
auxiliary,  and  commerce  for  its  principal  object.'  It  certainly  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  years  war  that  those  immense  improve*, 
ments  iu  land  and  water-carriage,  which  are  at  the  present  day 
the  pride  of  this  country  and  the  admiration  of  every  other,  were 
set  on  foot.  In  1 756,  England  had  not  a  single  line  of  artificial 
inland  navigation,  and  her  few  roads  were  ill  laid  out,  and  kept  in 
little  order.  The  internal  navigations  now  exceed  a  thousand, 
league*  in  length,  on  a  portion  of  territory  which  is  not  equal  to 
a  fourth  part  of  France.  The  roads  which  formerly  existed  have 
been  reconstructed  with  more  art,  and  kept  in. order  with  more 
care ;  new  ones  have  been  opened  for  the  benefit  of  commerce, 
which,  together,  are  stated  by  M.  Dupin  to  form  a  system  of 
roads,  whose  total  length  exceeds,  at  the  present  time,  fortu-si& 
thousand  leagues  in  the  southern  part  of  this  island  (England) 
alone. 

..If  we  look  to  the  capital,  M«  Dupin  says,  we  shall  there  find, 
that,  in  order  to  distribute  water  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
and  comfort  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  gas, 
which  produces  a  light  so  brilliant  and  so  pure, '  as  if  in  anticipa* 
tioB  of  the  Aurora/  the  system  of  pipes  in  their  various  ramifica- 
tions stretches  out  into  a  line  exceed  in gybwr  hundred  leagues  in 
extent  beneath  the  pavement  of  London. 

4  While  these  prodigies  are  carrying  on/  continues  M.  Dupin,  *  har- 
bours and  basins  are  excavated  to  hold  their  shipping ;  piers,  jetties; 
light-houses,  newly  established,  increase  the  security  of  the  coasts,  and 
afford  shelter  to  all  the  anchorages,  over  more  than  six  hundred  leagues  of 
coast ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  works,  at  this  moment,  twenty-two 
thousand  three  hundred  merchant-ships,  manned  by  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men,  and  capable  of  carrying  two  million  of  tons  of 
merchandize,  are  barely  sufficient  for  the  transport  from  coast  to  coast, 
for  the  maritime  exportation  of  the  surplus  internal  circulation,  and  for 
the  importation  of  foreign  products  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  immense  circulation/ 

'  It  is  thus/  he  adds,  *  that  England  was  nourishing  within,  while  her 
sacrifices  without  appeared  to  us  to  be  accelerating  her  ruin,  and  pre- 
paring her  full ;  but  such  is  her  vital  force,  aud  such  her  commercial  in? 
d  us  try  with  which  she  wars  against  all  nations,  that  she  has  overturned 
all  her  rivals,  from  the  extremity  of  the  new  world,  to  the  very-centre 
of  the  old  r 

Having  bestowed  a  much  larger  share  of  admiration  and  praisQ 
on  the  Commissioners  of  Paving,  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
and  other  municipal  authorities  in  the  capital  of  England,  than, 
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they  are  likely  to  i^ive,merifori^ 

citizen*,  M.Dupm  proceeds  to  contrast  the  state  of  tb»4treefcs 
in  a  British  city,  with  those  in  one  of  France.  I*  England*** 
Observes,  <  as  much  care  is  bestowed  in  rendering  the  pu  WicstreeU 
free,  commodious  and  safe,  before  the  dwellings  of  simple  im- 
dividual**  as  before  the  public  monuments.  No  cumbrous 
wares  are  suffered  to  be  displayed  en  the  outside  of  the  shops  ; 
no  permanent  erection  is  allowed  to  obstruct  the  streets  or  the 
squares;  every  inhabitant  has  the  power  of  seising  such  object*, 
of  informing  against  the  owner  of  them,  and  he  receives,  for  bis 
trouble,  half  of  a  penalty  amounting  from  fifty  to  13Q  fraae*.' 
*  But,'  he  continues,  €  if  we  take  a  viewv  hvthe  very  capital  ©f 
France,  of  the  greatest  commercial  streets, — those  of  Stmt  Denis* 
of  Saint  Martin,  and  of  the  Lombards,— all  of  them  far  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  an  acti^  tflrculatioiv,  it  will  be  observed,  that 
a  third  part,  at  least*  of  their  width  is  occupied  by  projecting 
stalls,  by  chests  and  casks  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  shops  $  and 
by  carts  which  discbarge  then:  loads  in  the  street,  instead  of  -de- 
positing them  at  once  in  the  warehouses ;  which  would  be  at  tte 
same  time  both  convenient  and  economical.  These  details,  4fr 
much  neglected  in  France,  can  only  be  attended  to  with  elect 
by  a  municipal  administration,  wed  organised,  like  that  of 
England.' 

The  side  pavements  of  flag-stones  which  die  French  eaH 
<  trottoirs,'  and  which  are  so  earefutty  attended  to  m  almost  til 
the  ckies  and  towns  of  England,  and  almost  unknown  in  France, 
even  in  the  capital,  are  strongly  and  deservedly  commended* 
'  How  admirable/  says  our  author, '  is  it,  that  in  a  country  where 
the  rich  are  charged  with  making  the  laws,  they  never,  when  so 
making  them,  forget  the  well-being  of  the  poor !' 

M.  Dupiu  next  adverts  to  the  numerous  common  sewers  which 
traverse  the  principal  streets  of  an  English  city,  and  receive,  by 
means  of  those  ramifying  drains,  executed  at  the  expense  of  the 
proprietor  of  each  house,  every  thing  that  the  waters  can  carry 
off  by  diat  conveyance,  and  thus  promote  and  preserve  that  per* 
feet  cleanliness  on  which  the  general  health  so  much  depends.. 
In  France*  6n  the  contrary,  even  in  Paris,  there  is  a  lamentable 
deficiency  in  this  respect;  as  little  regard  being  had  tockanliness 
and  convenience,  either  within  doors  or  without,  as  was  the  case, 
*nd  still  partly  is,  in  the  '  guid  auld  toun  of  Edmbro/  In  Eng- 
land, ^i,  Dupin  observes,  it  is  not  permitted  to  throw  any  film 
into  the  street^  '  thus  its  cities  never  present  the  hideous  aspect 
of  those  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where  impurities  of  every  kind 
are  heaped  upon  the  public  ways,  and  left  to  putrifaction,  which 
is  hastened  by  a  burning  climate;  and  which  -causes  endemic  and 
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mortal  diseases/  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this>  together  with 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  materially  assisted  by  the  coalr 
smoke,  mainly  contributes  to  make  London,  what  M.  Dupin  says 
it  is,  of  all  the  capitals  in  Europe,  that  in  which  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  by  far  the  longest. 

Another  great  convenience  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  an 
.English  city,  but  unknown  elsewhere,  arises,  the  author  observes, 
from  the  fronts  of  their  houses  being  separated  from  the  street  by 
trottoirs,  or  broad  pavements,  and  by  the  sunken  areas,  guarded  by 
iron  railings,  which  not  only  prevent  the  walls  of  the  buildings 
from  being  daubed  with  dirt,  and  covered  with  the  splashing  of 
mud,  but  also  protect  the  foot-passengers  from;  the  rush  of  carri- 
ages ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  absence  of  those  frequent  and 
dangerous  interruptions  iu  the  foot-way  leading  to  the  numerous 

£ortes  cochires  before  the  great  houses  in  Paris.     He  admits, 
owever,  that  there  are  but  few  streets  in  Paris  wide  enough  for 
those  conveniences  which  are  so  general  in  London. 

The  parliamentary  and  the  public  turnpike-roads  of  Great 
Britain  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  these  volumes.  M. 
•X)upin  here  again  contrasts  the  conduct  of  the  British  government 
with  that  of  France :  the  former,  not  only  granting  the  inhabitants 
a  credit  and  funds,  but  leaving  them  to  carry  on  themselves  those 
works  in  which  they  are  so  materially  interested ;  whilst  in  the 
latter  the  government  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  pour  their  funds 
into  its  own  treasury,  to  enable  it  to  execute,  after  its  own  man- 
ner, and  when  it  shall  seem  good  in  its  own  eyes,  that  which  con* 
ceros  only  the  governed. 

'  How  very  far  are  we  from  participating  in  the  spirit  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  !  We,  who  scarcely  con- 
fide to  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  the  repair  of  a  village  foot-path ! — 
We,  who,  before  a  basket  of  pebbles  can  be  thrown  upon  the  smallest 
departmental  road,  require  imperatively  that  the  future  expense  of  this 
basketful  shall  be  carried  to  the  budget  of  the  "  Arrondisseroent," 
then  to  that  of  the  "  Departement,"  then  submitted  to  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  Bridges  and  Highways,  sitting  in  a  bureau  at  Paris,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  situation  of  the  work  !' 

Our  author  justly  ridicules  these  '  lenteurs  savantes  d'une 
comptabilit6  profonde,'  these  '  formalit&s  bureaucratiques,'  which 
must  be  encountered  before  a  public  work  of  any  description  can 
be  undertaken  in  France ;  the  consequences  of  which  are,  that, 
with  a  strong  corps  of  engineers  des  ponts  et  chauss6es  scattered 
over  every  part  of  the  country,  the  few  new  works  which  are  com- 
menced proceed  with  all  imaginable  leisure,  and  the  old  ones  are 
suffered  gradually  to  decay*  Matters  of  this  kind,  he  says,  are 
very  differently  managed  in   England.     There   houses,  ships, 
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carriages,  and  machines  are  kept  constantly  in  the  best  condition, 
and  have  an  appearance  of  freshness,  neatness,  nay,  of  brilliancy, 
which  is  otrly  adopted  partially,  and  that  even  by  a  small  number 
of  people,  on  the  comment.  It  is  remarkable,  he  adds,  that  the 
most  economical  nations,  and  those  the  most  enlightened  as  to  their 
•pecuniary  interests,  such  as  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, adopt,  with  common  consent,  the  system  of  coustant  repair ; 
while  the  Italians,  the  Portugueze,  the  Spaniards,  &c,  the  worst 
calculators,  and  the  most  improvident,  wait  generally  till  an  edi- 
fice falls  into  ruin  before  they  think  of  beginning  to  repair  it. 

It  is  the  same  in  England,  he  observes,  with  regard  to  the 
roads ;  they  are  habitually  kept  solid,  smooth,  and  easy,  equally 
economical  for  the  transport  of  commerce,  and  the  convenience  and 
expedition  of  travelling. — That  this  is  not  the  case  in  France  is  not, 
however,  to  be  charged  altogether  to  those  '  lenteurs  officiates/ 
but,  in  some  measure,  to  the  waut  of  money.  '  Even  in  the  midst 
of  profound  peace/  says  M.  Dupin, '  scarcely  can  the  government 
fee  prevailed  upon  to  assign,  for  the  maintenance  of  onr  roads,  the 
third  part  of  the  sums  which  are  furnished  by  the  inhabitants  of 
England  alone — a  country  that  does  not  equal  in  surface  a  third 
part  of  France !' 

M.  Dupin  observes,  that  the  English  dislike  level  or  horizontal 
toads ;  and  that  roads  perfectly  straight  displease  them  still  more. 
Undoubtedly,  it  is  with  us  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  a  dead  flat  road 
tires  a  horse  much  more  than  occasional  inequalities :  the  change 
in  the  speed,  and  also  in  the  position  of  the  muscles,  is  supposed 
to  be  advantageous  to  the  animal ;  and  no  one,  we  think,  will  cot*- 
tend  that  a  winding  road  is  not  far  more  agreeable  to  the  traveller, 
than  those  long-drawn,  fatiguing  avenues  so  common  ki  France, 
the  extremity  of  which  appears  always  to  recede  as  he  advance*. 
1  Why  do  we/  says  our  author,  '  neglect  those  innocent  pleasures 
in  the  midst  of  our  plains  ?' — He  is  equally  out  of  humour  with 
the  unnecessary  width  of  their  roads,  so  disproportioned  to  the 
wants  of  circulation. 

In  speaking  of  country-seats,  in  which  '  the  luxury  of  our  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  seems  to  rival  the  luxury  of  nature  herself/ 
he  remarks,  that  '  the  English,  instead  of  studying  to  make  a 
show  and  parade,  at  the  greatest  possible  distance,  of  the  beauties 
of  art,  study  to  conceal  them/ 

'  The  Englishman  looks  with  an  eye  of  pity  on  those  long  and  mourn- 
ful alleys  which  shew  to  us,  for  a  fourth  part  of  a  league,  the  facade  of 
a  building,  before  which  is  displayed  an  ostentatious  arrangement  of 
plantations  laid  out  with  the  compasses ;  whilst  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  of  these  rows  of  huge  uniform  trees,  the  mournful  eye  perceives  only 
fields  stripped  of  their  shade,  and  the  desolating  spectacle  of  the  most 
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hideout  nakedness.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  those  roads  which  the 
English  call  promenades,  conducts  one,  in  the  midst  of  shrubbery  and  a 
carpet  of  green  turf,  towards  a  British  habitation.  As  you  approach, 
you  discover  at  intervals  the  different  parts  of  the  rural  edifice ;  but  you 
do  not  see  the  whole  building  till  you  arrive  at  the  point  of  sight  from 
which  the  eye  is  able  to  embrace  the  whole  with  sufficient  detail,  that 
no  beauty  should  be  weakened  or  lost  by  the  effect  of  distance/ — voUi. 
J>.  121. 

M.  Dupin  is  enchanted  with  these  delightful  promenades,  which, 
he  informs  his  countrymen,  are  called  by  us  *  ride  roads/ — But 
he  shall  speak  for  himself. 
^ '  Veut-on  jouir  delicieusement  de  ces  promenades  parfaites?  II  faut 
visiter  la  campagne  dans  les  beaux  jours  d'automne  ou  d'ete,  sous  un 
ciel  qui,  m&me  en  la  saison  des  fruits,  conserve  aux  fleurs,  comme  a  la 
verdure,  la  fraicheur  de  leur  printemps  et  la  suavite  de  leor  premier 
parfum.  Tant6t  a  l'abri  d'un  epais  ombrage,  tant6t  sur  le  bord  d'ua 
coteau  dont  le  penchant  se  marie  avec  la  plaine,  en  deployant  un  ma* 
guiftque  amphitheatre  de  gu€rets  et  de  iardins,  de  prairies  et  de  foists, 
lorsqu'assis  sur  un  char  decouvert  et  leger  et  molleroent  felastique,  on 
se  sent  entrain^  d'une  extreme  vitesse  par  des  coursiers,  qu'Olympie 
«ut  envies  pour  l'arene  de  ses  jeux,  et  lorsqu'ou  est  transporte,  san*,U 
moindre  secousse  fatigante,  sur  une  autre  arene  pre  pare  e  encore  ave£ 
plus  de  soins,  polie  encore  avec  plus  d'art  que  le  sol  de  rhippodrome; 
alors,  mtlle  sensations  di verses  et  pourtant  barmonieuses,  du  repos  da,ns 
le  mouvement  et  de  la  sec u rite  dans,  une  course  ou  Ton  seroble  ne  1)1  us 
toucher  a  la  terre,  font  qu*un  doux  fremisseraent  de  volupte  pure,  pen<^ 
tre  a  la  fois  toutes  nos  facultcs ;  et  c'est  a  l'instant  rafeme  ou  la  beauti 
de  la  nature  sourit  de  toutes  ses  graces  a  notre  imagination  qu'elle  ravit 
d'entbousiasme.  Ah !  je  concois  que  les  plus  riches  habitans  des  trois 
xoyaumes  d&sertent  avec  empressement  les  capitales  lea  plus  ebJouissan- 
tes  et  les  plus  fastueuses,  pour  venir  gouter,  dans  le  silence  et  la  paix, 
des  plaisirs  si. plains  de  charme  et  d' innocence. 

*  En  rappelant  ces  plaisirs  a  ma  pens6e,  je  sens  qu'ils  me  s&duisent  en- 
core d'un  attrait  irresistible;  et  pourtant,  lorsque  je  les  goutais,  il  leur 
manquait  a  mes  yeux  un  enchantement  qui  manquait  aux  jardins 
m&mes  d'Armide,  pour  Renaude  pris  d'amour :  c'est  le  bonheur  qu'on 
feprouve  a  la  vue  des  beautes  de  la  terre  natale,  a  cette  vue  qui  rappelle 
aussitfa  les  nobles  souvenirs  de  la  patrie,  et  les  doux  souvenirs  de  nos 
jeunes  annees.  Aspects  sublimes  de  l'Angleterre  et  de  la  Caledonie,  je 
n'eprouvais  done  pas  a  vous  contempler,  ce  qui  doit  donner  sur  vos  pa- 
triotiques  habitans,  le  plus  de  puissance  a  votre  charme  r — vol.  i.  p.  1 1$. 

On  the  profile  of  our  roads,  their  curvature,  and  their  construc- 
tion on  the  principles  of  M'Adam  and  Telford,  it  ia  not  necessary 
for  us  to  dilate.  The  information  collected  by  our  author  on  the 
subject,  however,  nay  be  turned  to  good  account  in  France;  but 
that  '  fine  verdant  turf  which  he,  and  indeed  all  foreigners,  so 
much  admire  in  England,  is  a  luxury  which  can  never  be  had  in 
that  country. 
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The  same  system,  our  author  observes,  prevails  in  England, 
with  regard  to  the  making  and  managements?  canals,  as  of  roads; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  private  associations ;  the 
British  government  not  only  permits  individuals  to  execute  these 
great  works  by  such  companies ;  it  eagerly  goes  before  the  zeal 
and  the  means  of  the  national  industry,  and  affords  it  the  aid  of 
public  credit.  '  In  France,  a  totally  different  course  is  pursued 
—there  the  government  undertakes  every  thing  and  finishes  no- 
thing. What  is  begun  under  one  reign  is  abandoned  in  the 
next ;  that  which  one  minister  attempts  to  execute,  his  successor 
leaves  to  moulder  into  ruins.'  M.  Dupin  thinks,  however,  that 
they  are  about  to  commence  a  new  system,  and  to  break  those 
thousand  chains  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  which,  far  more 
than  under  any  other  government,  before  or  since  the  revolution, 
fettered  the  people  of  France. 

'  '  Depuis  1 800,  epoqoe  k  laquelle  tous  les  pouvoirs  ont  ete  concentres 
4ans  Paris,  les  administrations  departe  men  tales  et  rounicipales,  n'ont 
pas 'Conserve  le  droit  de  prendre  la  moindre  decision  esseiuielle.  Non- 
aeulement  pour  des  ouvrages  neufs,  d'une  mediocre  valeur  et  d'une  im- 
portance toute  locale,  mais  pour  les  plus  legeres  reparations,  il  faut  re- 
digerdes  projets,  calculer  des  devis,  les  adresser  au  ministere,  at  tend  re 
une  approbation  tardive,  chercher  un  entrepreneur ;  trailer ;  et  fin  re 
ensoite  approuver  1 'adjudication  ou  la  soumission.  Que  resulte-t-il  de 
ces  delais  nombreux  etprolonges?  Les  degradations  augmentent,  les 
frais  indispensables  croissent  de  plus  en  plus,  jusqu'a,  depasser  lesroovenft 
tfe'subvenir  aux  depenses.  Alors  arrivent,  la  chute  des  ponts  et  des 
€duses,  rinterruption  totale  de  la  navigation  etdu  commerce,  la  diminu- 
tion du  revenu  des  canaux ;  alors,  enfin,  ce  peu  de  revenu  qu  on  toucbe 
encore  ne  sett  plus  qu'k  couvrir  iocompl&tement  des  frais  qu'iLeut 
kth  fecile  d'eviter.  On  obvierait  k  ces  inconveniens,  en  concedant  h,  des 
associations  parti  culieres,  la  construction,  l'entretien  et  la  propriete  des 
canaux :  ce  qu'on  commence  It  faire/— vol.  i.  p.  81. 

M.  Dupin  takes  a  comparative  view  of  what  he  calls  the  cana- 
lized portions  of  the  two  countries,  and  arrives  at  this  conclusion — 
that,  in  England,  the  portion  canalized  exceeds  oue  half  of  the 
whole  territory  ;  whilst  in  France  it  does  not  equal  one-fifth.  That 
in  the  part  'canalized'  over  the  same  exteut  of  country,  the  opening 
ttf  canals  is  four  times  less  in  France  than  in  England ;  '  so  that/ 
he  observes,  'in  compering  the  whole  of  France  with  the  whole 
tff  England,  we  have  not  even,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
two  coimtriesy  the  twentieth  part  of  the  canals  possessed  by  ouf 
rival.'  •  And  he  adds,  what  is  stall  more  humiliating  for  la  grande 
*0/fO», 4  in  England,  with  a  sky  Jess  serene,  a  climate  less  warm, 
•a  soil  less  fertile,  the  earth  nourishes,  at  a  mean  rate,  8,107  inha- 
bitants on  «  square  myriamhvt ;  whilst,  on  an  equal  extent  of 
surface,  France  only  supports  5,680.' 
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A  considerable  portion  of  M.  Dupin's  work  is  occupied  by  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  canafo  which  communicate  with  the  four 
great  basins  of  the  Thames,  the  H umber,  the  Mersey,  and  tlia 
Severn,  and  with  each  other,  and  the  different  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  England;  alt  of  which  we  must  pass  over,  and  take  a  cur- 
sory glance  at  his  description  of  our  bridges,  which  is  particularly 
defective:  Those  of  Westminster  and  Blackrriars  are  dispatched 
to  half  a  page ;  and  half  of  this  is  taken  up  with  an  idle  story  which 
he  tells  us  has  been  seriously  stated  by  travellers,  namely,  that  the 
balustrade  of  the  former  was  made  nearly  inaccessible,  with  a  view 
of  preventing  the  English  (who  are  liable  to  a  malady  which 
drives  them  to  suicide)  from  throwing  themselves  into  the  River. 
M.  Dupin  should  have  said — '  stated  by  one  traveller/  and  he 
a  Frenchman,  who,  in  addition  to  what  our  author  has  taken  from 
him,  assures  his  countrymen,  that  '  the  people  of  London  are  so 
addicted  to  self-murder,  that  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
Thames  are  blocked  up,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  this  fatal 
result  of  the  national  malady' — nay,  that '  he  was  told  by  a  friend, 
that  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  particularly  near  the  bridges,  were 
liued  with  skulls/  (sculls.)  That  a  sensible  man,  like  M .  Dupin, 
should  condescend  to  repeat  so  idle  a  story,  which  is  even  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  Joe  Miller,  we  confess,  surprizes  us.  He  is 
too  industrious  in  collecting  information,  and  too  observant  of 
what  passes  in  the  world,  not  to  know  that  the  number  of  suicides 
in  Paris,  with  half  the  population,  exceeds  that  of  London,  as  five 
to  three;  and  that  five  times  as  many  unfortunate  wretches,  at  the 
very  lowest  calculation,  throw  themselves  into  the  Seine,  the  po- 
pular mode  of  self-destruction,  as  into  the  Thames. 

The  bridge  of  Waterloo,  for  the  tenth  time,  is  stated  to  hate 
been  stolen  from  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  though  the  curves  of  the 
arches  are  wholly  different ;  but  the  balustrades  and  the  road- 
ways are  both  horizontal,  and  all  the  arches  are  of  the  same  size : 
and  these  are  points  of  resemblance  quite  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  similarity  amounting  to  a  plagiary  in  the  eyes  of  a  Fmicuuiau. 
But  then  Mr.  Rennie  has  made  a  grievous  mistake  in  placing  a 
bridge  of  this  kind  where  it  never  ought  to  have  been ;  that  is  to 
say,  where  the  continuation  of  the  road  on  each  side  is  not. per- 
fectly level  with  the  road  over  the  bridge:  another  fault  (not  in- 
deed of  the  bridge)  is,  that  its  height  overpowers  the  beautiful 
fagade  of  Somerset  House.  Full  credit,  however,  is  given  by  M- 
Dupin  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bridge  is  constructed,  who 
always  speaks  of  Mr.  Rennie  with  respect  and  admiration. 

To  the  solidity  and  probable  permanency  of  Waterloo  bridge* 
M.  Dupin  bears  strong  testimony  in  observing  that  *  in  the  evo- 
lutions which  empires  experience,  men  will  one  day  inquire,  where 
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once  stood  the  New  Phcnicia,  tlie  Weatem  Tyre*  which  coveted 
the  sea  with  its  ships  i' — *  The  Strand  bridge/  says  he, '  will  re- 
main to  reply  to  generations  the  mdst  remote — 

*  Here  stood  a  wealthy,  industrious,  and  powerful  city.  The  travel- 
ler, at  sight  of  it,  will  suppose  that  a  great  prince  bad  been  desirous, 
by  many  years  of  labour,  to  shed  a  lustre  on  the  end  of  his  reign, 
and  to  consecrate  the  glory  of  his  actions  by  this  imposing  structure. 
But  if  tradition  should  inform  him,  that  six  years  were  sufficient  for  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  this  work ;  if  he  should  learn,  that 
a  simple  company  of  merchants  built  this  mass,  worthy  of  the  Sesos- 
trises  and  the  Caesars,  he  will  admire  still  more  that  nation  where  un- 
dertakings of  this  nature  can  be  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of  a  few  trades- 
men and  capitalists.  Then,  if  lastly  he  shall  have  reflected  on  the 
causes  of  the  prosperity  of  empires,  he  will  acknowledge  that  such  a 
people  must  have  possessed  wise  laws,  powerful  institutions,  and  liberty 
prudently  secured  to  them :  they  are  imprinted  in  the  grandeur  and 
utility  of  the  monuments  erected  by  simple  aniens/ — vol.  i.  p.  259** 


Art.  V. — Memoir  descriptive  of  the  Resources,  Inhabitants,  and 
Hydrography  of  Sicily  and  its  Islands,  interspersed  with  Anti- 
quarian and  other  Notices.     By  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N. 
London.   1824.  4to.  pp.  370. 
^APTAIN  Smyth  is  an  experienced  navy-officer  who  has  for 
^  many  years,  we  believe,  been  employed  by  the  Admiralty  to 
survey  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  of  which  the 
charts  were  hitherto  defective.    The  circumstances,  however,  un- 
der which  his  book  is  brought  out  will  be  best  told  in  his  own 
words : — 

,  '  The  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  determined  in  their 
laudable  zeal  for  promoting  nautical  science,  to  preseut  to  the  public 
an  atlas  containing  my  survey  of  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands,  I  ob- 
tained permission  from  their  lordships  to  publish  the  following  memoir 
containing  the  substance  of  those  remarks  which  my  long  residence  hi 
those  parts,  and  the  station  I  filled,  enabled  me  to  make;  and,  as  an  en- 
couragement, their  lordships,  with  a  marked  liberality  and  condescen- 

•  We  copy  this  with  peculiar  pleasure,  on  account  of  the  consolation  which,  we 
trust,  it  will  afford  to  Mrs.  Barbauld.  That  venerable  Sybil  (see  No.  XIV.  of  this 
Journal)  took  up  her  parable  against  England  In  1811,  and  prophesied  that  her  last 
bow?  was  come ;  that '  her  baseless  wealth  was  dissolved  in  air ;'  that '  the  golden  tide 
of  commerce  bad  deserted  her  shore/  and  that  she  would  soon 

— ■ '  be  only  known 

By  the  gray  rain,  and  rite  mouldering  stone.' 

«  Some  ktgoAOon*  American,  fired  by  fancy,  will  then,'  she  vaticinates, « make  a  pil- 
grimage from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  this  country/ (provided  he  can  find  it,)  '  in  the  hope 
of  tracing  out  the  ancient  bounds  of  its  capital,  by  the  assistance  of  a  few  scattered  ham- 
lets/ Mrs.  Barbauld  will  now  discover  that  «  this  high-sotiled  youth  from  the  Ontario' 
will  net  need,  as  she  tremblingly  anticipates,  to  besard  hn  neck, « in  climbing  some 
broken  stair  to  ascertain  tlie  spot  on  which  London  once  stood/  since  the  Strand  Bridge 
wjll  favour  his  guesses,  and  abridge  his  archeological  labours  in  a  surprizing  manner. 
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sion,  have  been  pleased  lo  subscribe  for  100  copies.  In  executing  tb* 
ta«k  I  have  rather  aimed  at  giving  general  information,  than  a  mere  set  of 
sailing  directions,  because  the  charts  being  constructed  trigonometrically 
and  the  various  dangers  distinctly  pointedout,  an  inspection  of  them  will 
be  less  liable  to  misconception  than  verbose  instructions/ — Introduction. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  nautical  observations  to  the  attention  of 
those  whose  business  it  will  be  to  ascertain  experimentally  their 
truth  and  accuracy,  we  shall  consider  the  '  Memoir'  as  an  essay 
on  Sicily  addressed  principally  to  the  general  reader,  and  em- 
bracing the  usual  topics  of  a  volume  of  Sicilian  travels.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  provide  us  with  so  many  credible  stories  of  children 
wearing  three  heads,  or  of  women  littering  thirty  babies  at  a 
birth  as  the  learned  Fazzello — nor  is  it  interlarded  with  critical 
emendations  of  Greek  texts,  and  operose  corrections  of  Cluve- 
rius,  like  D'Orville — nor  is  it  so  sprightly  and  picturesque  as 
Brydone — though  not  so  dull  as  Swinburne — neither  does  it  dis- 
play the  mature  scholarship,  nor  impart  to  the  reader  the  classical 
.ardour  of  Hughes  ;  yet  as  a  practically  useful  work,  it  may  take 
precedence  of  them  all,  on  the  principle,  that  he  who  wore  a  civic 
crown  ranked  above  those  who  were  otherwise  his  betters— and 
even  as  a  literary  work  it  has  a  certain  value  of  its  own,  arising 
from  the  scientific  observations  it  contains,  calculated  to  correct 
the  exaggerations  of  poets  and  poetical  travellers,  whose  asseftr 
{ions  will  often  find  much  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  ground 
against  this  modern  Archytas,  this — 

Maris  et  terra?  nuraeroque  carentis  areas 
Mensorem. 

And  though  Captain  Smyth  may  think  this  very  limited  com- 
mendation  of  a  book  which  evidently  aspires  to  a  character  fojr 
scholarship,  yet  we  cannot  help  considering  that  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  most  learned  are  least  praiseworthy.  We  care  little 
about  Archias  and  Ducetiu* — or  whether  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha 
did  or  did  not  found  Catania : — all  such  matters,  together  with 
anecdote*  about  Typhosus  or  his  Cyclops,  we  are  content  to  leave 
toLempriere  and  the  minute  mycologists  of  our  grammar-schools. 

Still,  however,  if  Captain  Smyth  enters  upon  these  topics  more 
frequently  and  with  an  air  of  more  authority  than  necessary,  he 
errs  with  great  names:  '  If  we  consider  Jupiter's  politics,'  says 
SbtftcJtford  with  the  utmost  gravity, '  we  must  allow  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  as  great  natural  wisdom  and  sagacity  as  perhaps 
any  age  ever  produced/*  And  afraid  (as  well  he  might  be)  that 
this  is  not  sufficiently  specific,  he  next  tells  us], '  that  J  upiter  had 
a  genius  /or  business  as  well  a?  for  speculation,  and  knew  how 
both  to  project  what  was  proper  to  be  agreed  upon  and  to  give 

•  Connection  of  Sacred  mid  Profane  History,  t.  ii.  p.  J6. 

B  B  4  his 
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hw  schemes  a  full  effect  among  the  people;  sod  worden hereto 
he  married  the  lady  who  had  the  province  of  forming'  the  'reams-t- 
ings of  the  Cretans,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  step,?  &euf 
We  could  have  dispensed  with  sundry  passages  in  the  '  Memoir, 
of  Sicily'  a  little  too  much  after  this  fashion,  and  would  willrtigiy 
have  received  in  exchange  for  such  solemn  trifling,  those  comci* 
dences  between  the  manners  and  customs  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  which  our  author's  long  connection  with  Sicily-  might  hanre1 
enabled  him  to  remark,  a  country  wearing  throughout  a  s'mjgbknr* 
air  of  antiquity,  whilst  the  treatment  of  such  a  subject  would  have 
called  forth  classical  learning  of  a  far  more  attractive  kind  tban 
that  which  relates  to  half-fabulous  heroes,  or  wholly  fabulous 
demi-gods.  •  '  %n 

It  is  true,  that  Captain  Smyth  has  touched  upon  this  topie  ;* 
but  in  most  of  his  remarks  he  has  already  been  anticipated;— audi 
in  those  which  are  new  we  have  generally  to  regret  a  wan€of 
distinctness  and  detail.  '  ITie  Rogation  ceremony  corresponds 
in  many  respects  with  the  rites  of  Terminus ;  for  while  the  former 
consisted  of  prayers  for  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the' 
purpose  of  the  latter  was  to  fix  beyond  dispute  the  boundaries  of 
their  land  that  so  they  might  enjoy  without  contention,  in  the 
fruits  of  the  opening  spring,  the  reward  of  the  labour  they  had 
bes towed  on  the  earth.'  Yet  we  are  not  furnished  with  a  single 
fact  that  enables  us  to  trace  the  resemblance  for  ourselves.  So 
again, '  The  grand  jubilee  is  but  another  name  for  the  Secular 
Games,  while  the  Martinalia  is  a  palpable  substitute  for  the 
Lesser  Dionysia,  by  which  St.  Martin  has  succeeded  to  the  devo- 
tion heretofore  lavished  on  the  jolly  Bacchus/  It  may  be  so ;  but 
we  naturally  ask, 

Quibus  indiciis,  quo  teste,  probavit  ? — 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  more  particulars  of  the  follow* 
frrg  curious  fact,  '  that  the  festival  instituted  on  occasion  of  the 
surrender  of  Nicias  to  Gylippus  has  been  preserved  through' all 
dratrges  of  fortune,  government,  and  religion,  abd  w  stilt  cele- 
brirted  (though  now  in  honour  of  a  saint)  at  Syracuse,  in  May, 
when  two  olive  trees  are  borne  in  triumph  itato  the  eity,  and  during 
the  fortnight  they  are  allowed  to  remain  difere,  debtors  can  rOaui 
about^  free  from  molestation.' — -p.  179. 

'  The  Sicilians  still,  it  seems,  by  amulets,  carefully  protect  tbwn- 
feeWes  and  their  herds  from  persons  possessing' the  «*il  eye^- 
tiever  marry  in  the  ill-omened  month  of  May— cast  vratr  and 
almonds  on  the 'happy  pair  at  the  bridal  feast — strew -flour  or 
ashes  at  the  threshold  of  their  friend  or  foe,  on  New  Year's  eve 
— think  it  lucky  to  have  a  palpitation  in  the  right  eye — are  fear- 
ful of  spilling  salt — and,  like  the  Romans,  do  not  respect  the  pro- 
fession 
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feauontof a  'camtfea,'  oreie«utione*--n(p.*65.V-this  lasteireunvr 
staacc  .might  have  been  safely .  omitted.  We  are  not  Roman* ; 
but  in  Eagtand,  and-  we  suppose  elsewhere,  Jack  Ketch  is  not 
popular/  Infthei  useful  arts,  as  m  fishing,  traces  of  the  olden  time 
are. detected  both  by  Captain  Smyth  and  Mr.  Hughes-  The 
tbunny  is  driven  aucoesaively  through  four  chambers  of  c  a  net  in. 
the  shape  of  a  parallelogram  <  1 500  feet  long,  by  300  feet  wider  and 
from  40  to  100  deep ;'  in  the  last  chamber  or  '  corpo,'  beiatrana-, 
fixed  by  suitable  instruments ;  the  whole  agreeably  to  the  account 
of  Gppian)  (lib*  iii.  640.)  The  sword-fish  is  harpooned,  bis  ap- 
proach, like  that  of  the  thunny-shoals,  being  indicated  by  a  mm 
on  the  look  outat  the.mast-head,  the  Olpis  of  Theocritus.*  Thai 
practice  too,  (also  described  in  the  Halieutica,  lib.  iv.  641.)  of  afc 
trading  the  fish  to  the  boats  at  night,  by  means  of  a  perpetual 
blaze  kept  up  .in  an  iron  crate  fixed  at  the  prow,  is  still  followed 
with  success. 

There  may  be  persons  who  look  upon  such  investigations  aft 
puerile  and  beneath  the  notice  of  a  man  of  letters.  We  do  not, 
however,  profess  to  be  of  that  number;  on  the  contrary,  we, hold* 
that  one  point  of  resemblance  between  die  living  and  the  deed 
(trifling  though  it  be  in  itself)  properly  established,  derive*,* 
value  from  affording  us  some  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Irk* 
resemblance  exists  m  many  other  more  important  points  whieb 
we  cannot  determine  for  want  of  evidence ;  and  that .  thus  .we  are 
enabled  to  collect  the  face  and  expression,  of  the  father  of  gle? 
rions  memory,  in  the  features  of  his  surviving  descendants*  ..JSitja 
this  reason  we  read,  with  more  delight ,  that  simple  fiictin^e} 
Travels  of  Mr.  Hughesy  that  whilst  his  party  wese  regetiqg 
themselves  in  the  Ear  of  Dionysius,  the  peasants  brought  them 
beans  which  they  bad  .rwaferf  over  a  fire  kindled  for  the  purpose, 
to  eat  with  ilieir  mine,  after  the  manner  of.  the  time*  of  1  heof 
eiatu*;t  than,  we  should  have  felt  by  the.  perusal  of  page*  ^ 
fabulous,  or  even  authentic,  history.  ,.,,.,, 

•  But  we  must  proceed  to.  graver  matters.  Our  countryme*, 
especially  such  as  are  imbued  with  Grecian  literature,  giving 
way  to  the  natural  feelings  of  freemen,  are  apt  to  mourn  over  tfr? 
fortunes  of  Sicily  which  subjected  her  to  the  dominion  of  Rem£» 
(See  Hughes's  Travels,  i.  66.  Smyth,  p.  1  IB.)  Wedovu>t,bow- 
ever,  whether  this  pity  is  not  misplaced,  or  at  least  extravagant. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  provincial  policy  of  the  Romans  has  been 
much  misrepresented  ;  *and  as  tbie-is  a  subject  closely  cyMWttid 
with  the  right  understanding  of  many  ancient  authors,  both  sacred 
»■  ■     i    ' 

•  Idylh  iii.  «5. 
•f  «w  mrtXtarrtxn  otm  am  >ymy>{  «$»£*, 
.  **$  wugt  mtfryttt,  u*tf**h  itc  w  wgi  fp«0u. 

and 
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and  prbtae,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppoitnuky  wheels  m 
review  of  a  work  on  Sicily  affords  for  saying  a  few  words  upoar  it. 

Sicily  was  the  first  in  point  of  time,  as  well  as  the  most  impor- 
tant in  point  of  value,  of  all  the  Roman  provinces;  it  was  the 
granary  of  the  republic ;  and  by  its  geographical  position,  its 
commodious  harbours,  and  abundant  supplies,  was  of  infinite 
assistance  to  Italy  in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  its  Carthagi- 
nian wars.*  For  these  reasons  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  of 
Rome  to  attach  that  province  as  closely  as  possible  by  every 
means  of  kindness  and  conciliation,  and  she  succeeded  in  so 
doing;  hence  whatever  resources  she  had  in  Sicily,  Cicero  telle 
as,  were  counted  on  with  certainty.  Corn  was  always  paid  to 
die  day — her  wants  were  even  anticipated— her  laws  implicitly 
obeyed — her  tax-gatherers  almost  welcomed.  Nor  is  it  improba- 
ble, that  the  treatment  of  Sicily  regulated  in  some  measure  the 
system  subsequently  pursued  in  the  management  of  the  provinces 
m  general. 

The  religion,  the  laws,  and  the  property  of  the  country  were  d* 
jure  inviolate;  the  municipal  magistrates  were  not  changed ;+ 
private  litigations  between  roan  and  man  were  settled  before 
native  judges,  unless  the  parties  chose  to  appeal.  In  an  affair 
between  two  Sicilians  of  different  cities,  judges  were  appointed 
by  the  prtetor,  or  Roman  governor,  not  through  favour  but  by 
lot.  AH  contentions  between  an  individual  and  the  people  were 
submitted  to  the  senate  of  some  one  'town  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  after  mutual  challenge.  In  disputes  between  a  Roman 
and  Sicilian,  where  the  Roman  was  plaintiff,  a  Sicilian  judge  was 
appointed;  where  the  Sicilian  was  pfcuutirT,  a  Roman.  For 
weightier  matters,  especially  for  all  state-offences,  assizes  were 
annually  held  at  particular  towns  convenient  for  the  purpose— (at 
liHybteum,  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Syracuse).  At  these  assizes 
the  praetor  presided,  assisted  by  certain  officers  who  accompa- 
nied him  from  Rome,  and  subject  to  the  check  of  a  council  com* 
|K>eed  of  twenty  persons  chosen  by  ballot  from  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districtj  To  this  court,  and  to 
this  only  (except  in  the  case  of  free  cities,  which  had  special  pri- 
vileges) was  committed  the  power  of  life  and  death.  In  order 
to  expedite  business  in  these  judicial  circuits  of  the  prater^ 
as  weH  as  for  the  more  easy  conveyance  of  troops  and  merchant 
doe,  roads  were  established— the  Via  Valeria  extending  freai 
Messina  to  Ltlybaeum,  whilst  mention  is  made  in  the  Itinerary  ef 

1  '  ' '  '  ■       "      ■  ' ■      i    i  ii  i  i     i       i   n 

•CScmVcrr.  «. 

t  In  medals  and  inscriptions,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  mention  is  constantly  made  of 
the  posts  and  offices,  the  senate,  people,  and  decree*,  of  provincial  towns. 
t  In  Vfcrr, «.  $  13.  (5. 17.  See  Middfeton  oo  tbe  Ronao  Senate,  v.  mil.  p.  415. 

Antonine, 
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Antoaine,  of  nmmjmmj  or  posts,  between  Catania  and  Agnjp** 
tun).  Of  taxes,  the  heaviest,  levied  upon  this  island  was  that) 
upon  corn,  which,  however,  continued  under  the  Romans  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  it  bad  been  under  Hiero,  the  most  popular  of 
the  tyrants,  and  was  regulated  by  the  laws  which  be  had  enacted^ 
(not  without  the  willing  acquiescence  of  the  people,)  to  the.  mi-) 
nutest  circumstance  of  valuation,  tiihe,  and  place  of  payment*. 
The  censors  or  tithe  valuers  were  Sicilians,  and  their  qnaJific** 
tions  for  the  office  were  scrutinized  with  great  jealousy  by.  their 
countrymen  who  elected  them.  A  new  rate  was  made  every  fifth 
year,  and  a  legal  remedy  applied  if  it  was  made  unfairly .*  So: 
careful  were  the  Romans  to  guard  against  the  corruption. of  the. 
officers  in  the  provinces,  that  they  were  forbidden  to  make  in  them, 
any  purchase  whatever ;  even  a  slave  was  not  permitted  to  be, 
bought  except  to  fill  up  the  place  of  one  that  was  dead.f  Lto 
case  of  abuses,  from  which  it  might  be  expected  that  delegated 
authority  would  not  be  always  exempt,  an  appeal  was  open  to  a 
tribunal  at  Rome,  in  which  the  assessors  of  the  praetor  were  at 
first  of  the  equestrian  but  afterwards  unfortunately  of  the  senate* 
rian  class ;  where  the  guilty  governor  might  be  sentenced  (as  b* 
often  was)  to  exile,  and  a  fine  equalling  the  double  of  his  plunder* 
levied  upon  his  estate. 

Nor  is  this  all;  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  government  was  so  far 
from  aiming  at  the  oppression  of  the  provinces*  that  a  remark* 
able  delicacy  is  observable  even  in  its  language  when  applied ,  to 
them:  far  from  showing  a  disposition  to  remind  the  inhabitant* 
of  their  subjection,  it  constantly  addressed  them  under  titles  of 
confidence  and  friendship — from  enemies  they  were  become 
'  Socii* — they  were  become  '  Romani'-t-they  were  placed  under 
the  guardianship,  the  '  tutela,'  of  the  Roman  people.:}: 

Of  course,  in  «ll  we  have  said,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
the  policy  of  Rome :  that  extreme  violations  of  that  policy  were 
perpetually  occurring  in  fact,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  deny ;  inn 
deed,  the  very  speeches  which  have  furnished  us  with  many  of 
the  above  particulars,  give  but  a  melancholy  proof  of  this  truth* 
Still,  however,  those  abuses  were  neither  so  aggravated  as  not. to 
bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  such  as  the  provinces  had 
been  accustomed  to  experience  from  their  own  governments; 
nor  so  frequent,  as,  upon  the  whole,  to  render  the  nations  averse* 
from  submitting  to  Rome.  The  republics  of  Sicily  were  incsw 
pable  of  preserving  their  own  liberties,  and  speedily  fell  into  ther 

■  ■ — "  —      ■  ■"■ — '  "    n 

*  For  these  particulars  tee  the  speeches  against  Verres,  passim,  especially  iu  V«r.  J. 
t  Cic  in  Verr.  Orat.  de  Si  go  is,  6. 

X  See  Muffei,  Verona  Illustrate,  t.  i.  p.  65.  a  work  containing  a  most  tnastctty  accouut 
of  toe  government  of  the  Romans,  both  foreign  and  domestic 

hands 
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hands  of  tyrants,  from  whom  they  were  no  sooner  rescued,  than  by 
others  they  were  again  enslaved.  By  Aristotle*  we  are  told,  tnajt 
Dionysius  the  First  contrived  to  possess  himself  of  all  the  pro- 
perty of  Syracuse  in  five  years,  and  that  having  borrowed  of  the 
Citizens,  he  gave  orders  that  they  should  bring  into  his  treasury 
all  the  money  they  were  worth,  and  then  discharged  his  debt  by 
issuing  a  new  coinage  which  passed  lor  double  its  former  price. 
So  again,  from  an  incidental  remark  of  Cicero,  (Brut.  75.)  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  re-establishment  of  private  property  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tyrants  (to  such  spoliation  had  it  been  subject)  gave 
rise  to  legal  oratory  in  Sicily.  The  case  was  the  same  with  Judea. 
After  the  death  of  Herod  and  the  accession  of  Archelaus,  the 
Jews  sent  an  embassy  to  Augustus  to  lay  before  him  the  evil* 
they  had  suffered  under  a  king  of  their  own.  And  what  were 
those  evils?  precisely  such  as  were  suffered  by  Sicily  under 
Verres ;  they  had  been  spoiled  of  their  property — heavy  taxes 
had  been  levied,  and  perquisites  were  expected  by  the  officers 
who  levied  them — the  administration  of  justice  was  corrupt  and 
venal — the  chastity  of  their  women  was  assailed — so  that,  to  sum 
up  all,  they  entreated  '  to  be  delivered  from  such  a  government, 
and  be  ruled  by  officers  deputed  from  Syria.'f  And  accordingly, 
when  this  prayer  had  been  granted,  we  find  them  still  boasting 
(so  leniently  had  the  authority  of  Rome  been  hitherto  exercised) 
that  they '  had  never  been  iu  bondage  to  any  man.' 

In  Asia  Minor  the  same  feelings  subsisted.  When  Agrippa 
visited  that  province,  the  Jews  of  Ionia  made  heavy  complaints  be- 
fore him  of  the  oppression  which  they  sustained  from  the  Greeks* 
Their  cause  is  pleaded  by  one  Nicolaus,  who  coutents  himself 
with  claiming  for  his  clients  that  protection  which  the  Roman 
provincial  laws,  if  well  administered,  amply  afforded.  '  The  hap- 
piness,' says  he, '  which  the  whole  human  race  is  now  enjoying 
through  you,  we  measure  by  this  circumstance,  that  each  nation 
is  permitted  to  exercise  its  own  rights'  (oixeia) ;  and  he  concludes, 
'  we  ask  for  nothing  more  than  that  you  would  see  we  be  not 
deprived  of  those  privileges  which  yourselves  have  conceded  to 
us/ — Antiq.  lib.  xvi.  c.  2. 

Rhodes  furnishes  another  example  of  the  popularity  of  the 
Roman  government.  In  a  very  spirited  speech  addressed  by  the 
deputies  of  that  island  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  given  in  the  37  th 
book  of  Livy,  we  hear  them  praying  that  they  may  not  be  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Eumenes  but  to  Rome ;  '  that  so  they 
might  protect  their  liberties  by  the  arms  of  the  republic  since 
they  could  not  by  their  own.'     Gibbon,  who  had  a  correct  view 

♦  Ptfit.  3. 1 1.  t  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xtiL  c.  13.  §  2. 
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of  the  generous  relationship  which  subsisted  between  Rome  and 
the  provinces,  is  not  so  full  upon  this  subject  as  its  importance 
and  interest  might  seem  to  demand.  He  justly  observes,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  of  voluntary  monuments  erected  in  the  latter, 
argued  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  provincials  very  friendly 
to  the  sovereign  state.  «  When  Pliny  was  entrusted  with  Bithy- 
nia  and  Pontus,  he  found  the  cities  within  his  jurisdiction  striving 
with  each  other  in  every  useful  and  ornamental  work.'  At  Ni- 
codemia  the  inhabitants  were  building  a  new  forum  and  an 
aquseduct — at  Nice,  a  gymnasium  and  costly  theatre.  These 
are  not  symptoms  of  an  oppressed  country.  True  it  is,  that 
Strabo  (lib.  vi.)  speaks  of  the  coast  of  Sicily  from  Pachynum  to 
Lilybseum  as  in  his  time  entirely  deserted;  and  as  exhibiting,  with 
the  exception  of  Camarina,  Agrigentum,  and  Lilybseum,  vestiges 
only  of  its  once  flourishing  towns ;  but  it  is  manifest,  that  he 
refers  the  causes  and  indeed  the  first  epoch  of  this  depopulation, 
to  a  period  previous  to  the  establishment  of  Roman  power  in 
that  province ;  and  that  Winkleman  is,  therefore,  not  Justified 
in  adducing  that  fact  in  proof  of  the  barbarising  effects  of  Roman 
misrule*  Indeed,  allowing  the  constitutions  of  the  Sicilian  cities 
to  have  been  so  balanced  as  to  present  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  the  ambition  of  any  individual  who  might  have  aimed  at  subvert- 
ing them,  still  those  cities  would  have  been  (as  they  ever  were) 
divided  against  themselves ;  and  the  country  at  large  would  have 
consequently  suffered  all  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  and  by  its 
weakness  have  invited  the  aggression  of  every  powerful  neighbour. 
Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  effectually  silenced  the  bickerings  of 
the  rival  cities,  and  threw  around  them  all  a  protection  which  no 
enemy,  however  mighty,  would  dare  to  insult ;  and  grievous  in- 
deed must  the  abuses  of  that  government  have  been,  which  should 
more  than  counterbalance  the  blessings  of  a  deliverance  from  in- 
testine war  and  foreign  invasion.  We  crave  the  further  attention 
of  our  readers  to  this  point,  whilst  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  that 
far-famed  pacific  speech  which  Agrippa  delivered  to  the  turbulent 
Jews,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  Josephus ;  it  may  serve  to  throw 
fresh  light  on  the  provincial  government  of  the  Romans.  '  Ad- 
mitting, says  he,  '  that  the  agents  of  Rome  are  insufferable,  still 
the  people  have  done  you  no  wrong,  nor  yet  Caesar,  and  against 
those  it  is,  that  you  are  disposed  to  declare  war,  for  no  officer  is 
sent  hither  by  them  with  orders  to  behave  ill,  nor  can  they  pos- 
sibly watch  all  men  in  their  employ  from  the  east  to  the  west ; 
or  even  hear  at  such  a  distance  every  thing  which  happens 
amongst  us.  Surely  it  would  be  absurd  to  quarrel  with  many  oil 
account  of  a  single  individual,  and  for  a  trifling  grievance  to  oppose 
a  people  of  such  power,  ignorant  as  they  are  of  the  grounds  of 
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our  complaints.  Besides,  it  will  not  be  long  before  our  wrongs 
wiH  be  redressed,  for  the  same  procurator  does  not  always  remain 
amongst  us ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  those  who  shall 
succeed  him  will  be  men  of  greater  moderation.** 

Here,  in  truth,  was  the  defective  part  of  the  Rotoan  system  • 
the  general  principle  of  the  government  was  wise,  simple,  and 
beneficent;  but,  for  reasons  which  we  could  easily  assign,  were 
there  room  for  such  a  digression,  there  was  wanted  at  home  a 
vigilance  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  servants  of  the  state 
at  a  distance ;  of  this  defect  and  its  consequences,  a  very  amus- 
ing proof  is  afforded  by  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Phmcitt* ; 
which  we  have  less  scruple  in  producing,  as  it  bears  more  im- 
mediately upon  the  subject  of  Sicily.  That  great  orator,  whose 
vanity  4  was  at  least  equal  to  his  other  powers/  had  been  sent 
out  as  quaestor  of  Lilybseum;  at  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
which  he  flattered  himself  he  had  discharged  with  extraordinary 
merit,  he  returns  to  Italy,  and  lands  at  Puteoli,  imagining,  as  he 
honestly  says,  that  all  Rome  had  been  doing  nothing  but  talking 
of  his  quaestorship.  He  comes  ashore  :  '  Ah  !'  cries  a  friend  who 
meets  him,  *  when  did  you  leave  Rome  ?  any  news  ?'  *  I  come 
from  the  provinces,'  was  the  answer.  '  From  Africa,  as  1  take  it/ 
returned  the  other.  '  No/  it  was  pettishly  replied, '  from  Sicily / 
*  How!'  said  a  by-stander,  who  affected  to  be  more  knowing — 
4  how!  are  you  not  aware  that  he  is  quaestor  of  Syracuse  f  '  On 
this/  adds  Cicero, '  I  ceased  to  think  about  what  might  be  heard 
of  me,  only  determining  to  take  measures  to  be  seen ;  so  that 
from  that  moment  I  resolved  to  keep  close  to  the  Forum,  and  to 
five  perpetually  under  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of  Rome/ 

We  would  that  these  abuses,  partly  arising  from  despotic  and 
partly  from  delegated  authority,  whatever  they  were,  had  expired 
with  the  Romans ;  but  Sicilian  history,  whether  Roman,  Sara- 
cenic, or  Norman,  is  but  a  history  of  suffering,  and  well  may  we 
address  that  beautiful  island  in  the  feeling  language  of  the  poet, 

Oh  tu !  cui  feo  la  sorte 

Dono  infelice  di  bellezza,  ond'  hai 

Funesta  dote  d'  infiniti  guai, 

Che  in  fronte  scritti  per  gran  doglia  porte? 

Captain  Smyth  enters  but  little  upon  the  field  of  Sicilian  griev- 
ances ;  and  indeed,  we  think  his  book  suffers  in  general  consi- 
derably by  a  fear  (laudable,  perhaps,  in  itself)  of  speaking  out, 
and  giving  offence  to  parties  amongst  whom  he  has  lived.  We, 
however,  have  no  such  reasons  for  concealment,  and  the  tempe- 
rate notice  of  evil  practices  sometimes  leads  to  their  correction  ; 

•  BelI.Jud.f.c.15.  §4. 
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more  especially  as  we  are  unwilling  to  dunk  that  to  government 
can  countenance  them,  any  farther  than  as  it  may  neglect  to  cor- 
rect them,  calculated  as  they  manifestly  are  to  diminish  its  credit 
and  impair  its  revenue.  Besides,  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  as 
JSugfisbtnan  may  at  any  rate,  be  considered  to  speak  disinterest- 
edly ;  since  England,  at  a  period  when  the  seizure  *f  Sicily  would 
ha? e  been  a  popular  act  (however  unwarrantable/)  both  at  home 
and  in  that  island,  contented  herself  with  giving  it  a  constitution, 
which,  unlike  those  extravagant  systems  since  promulgated,  would 
have  secured  authority  to  the  king  and  liberty  to  the  people; 
which  separated  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers; 
-vesting  the  first  in  a  parliament  composed  of  lords  and  com* 
mons^  the  second  in  the  king  and  his  ministers ;  the  last  in  us- 
dependent  judges;  which  set  due  limits  to  the  prerogative,  by  not 
permitting  the  sovereign  to  take  cognizance  of  bills  in  progress, 
or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  freedom  of  debate  or  the 
-purity  of  election — which  endeavoyved  to  render  the  peerage  re- 
spectable, by  making  titles  unalienable  and  strictly  hereditary ; 
ond  by  forbidding  the  elevation  to  the  peerage  of  such  as  were 
not  already  in  possession  of  a  fief  to  which  a  title  bad  belonged^ 
and  whose  annual  income  was  not  6,000  ounces*  at  least— which 
assigned  a  due  weight  to  the  commons,  by  fixing  the  qualifies*- 
tions  of  members  for  districts  (into  twenty-three  of  which  Sicily 
was  distributed)  at  300  ounces  per  annum;  and  of  members  for 
towns  at  half  that  sum ;  an  exception  being  made  in  favour  of  prsv 
feasors  of  universities,  whose  learning  was  accepted  in  fieu  of 
house  and  laud;  which  required  that  the  electors^  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  property  to  the  annual  amount  of  18  ounces,  and  (what 
was  most  important  of  all)  which  reserved  for  the  commons  the 
•right  of  originating  every  tax. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  short-lived  constitution  given  to 
Sicily  by  the  British;  and  every  lover  of  good  order  and  rations! 
liberty  will  regret,  that  by  its  abolition  room  has  been  made  for 
the  introduction  of  Jeremy  Bentham's  wild  extravagancies  into  that 
island;  whose  writings,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  church, 
were,  four  years  ago,  secretly  circulated*  But  so  it  is.  The  royal 
touch  might  at  once  cure  the  patient;  and  when  that  is  withheld, 
-in  comes  some  miserable  quack  and  kills  him.  True  it  is,  that  in 
the  actual  application  of  that  constitution  to  the  country,  all  the 
difficulties  were  experienced  which  usually  attend  the  working  of 
*>ew. machinery.   A  debate,  according  to  Mr.  Hughes's  graphic  ae- 

*  The  Sicilian  ounce  is  equal  to  about  l£«.  6d,  English. 

f  The  privilege  of  voting  was  extended  to  those  who  were  in  life-possession  of  a  pub- 
lic office  worth  50  ounces  per  annum,  as  well  as  to  a  consul,  or  roaster  of  a  corporation 
or  trade  with  a  revepue  of  9  ounces. 
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CQttnt,  was  apt  to  exhibit  all  the  evolutions  of  an  ancient  pancratic 
contest;  and  when  an  honourable  member  was  said  to  be  oh  tie 
floor,  the  expression  was  to  be  understood  in  a  pugilistic  rather 
than  in  a  parliamentary  sense.  Doubtless,  it  would  have  been  de- 
sirable* that  for  a  few  sessions  a  powerful  speaker  should  be 
chosen  to  fill  the  chair ;  a  descendant  of  £ryx,  if  such  were  to  be 
found  in  the  island.  But  these  lively  sallies  of  party-spirit  would 
soon  have  subsided  into  the  regular  elements  of  political  warfare; 
in  process  of  time,  volventibus  annis,  whig  and  tory  leaders  and 
followers  would  have  sprung  up,  and  it  might  not  have  been  too 
much  to  expect,  that  under  the  fostering  influence  of  its  poetical 
climate  and  classical  associations,  Sicily  might  at  length  have  lis- 
tened to  the  Doric  accents  of  a  Hume  himself,  whilst  he  descanted 
on  the  church  or  the  revenue  in  choice  Sicilian.  But  we  must 
turn  from  this  splendid  vision  to  the  contemplation  of  dull  reali- 
ties. To  the  great  mass  of  any  people,  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment is  a  matter  of  little  comparative  consequence,  provided  jus- 
tice be  administered  with  an  even  hand.  In  Sicily,  as  indeed 
Captain  Smyth  allows,  it  is  notoriously  venal,  the  contending  par- 
ties obtaining  private  access  to  the  judges,  and  bidding  as  at  an 
auction.  We  have  been  informed  of  500 ounces  having  been  thus 
apent  to  obtain  2000.  It  was  some  time  ago  understood  to  be  in 
contemplation  of  the  Neapolitan  government  to  restrain  this  fla- 
grant abuse  in  its  legal  officers,  by  compelling  them  to  make  re- 
turns in  writing  of  the  grounds  of  their  decisions ;  but  we  know 
not  whether  this  wholesome  measure  has  been  adopted.  Of  cri- 
minal law  the  miseries  are  yet  more  grievous;  the  witnesses 
having  been  examined  by  the  judges  and  a  case  against  the  pri- 
soner made  out,  it  is  drawn  up  in  form  and  sent  to  his  counsel ; 
the  counsel  reads  the  charge  to  the  accused,  and  having  with  his 
assistance  taken  such  exceptions  against  it  as  may  seem  fit,  he  re- 
turns the  instrument  to  the  court;  sentence  is  then  passed,  and 
thus  the  culprit  may  be  convicted  without  having  been  confronted 
with  one  of  the  parties  who  accuse  him.  Still,  however,  life  is 
very  rarely  forfeited  ;  but  personal  liberty  is  wholly  set  at-  nought ; 
years  may  roll  away  before  the  trial  comes  on,  and  years  before  . 
the  Sentence  is  consummated.  That  grand  principle  of  the  Eng- 
lish Magna  Charta,  '  nulli  differemus  justitiam,'  is  wholly  un- 
known. Mr.  Hughes  witnessed  two  executions  at  Palermo,  in 
1813, '  for  crimes  committed  and  condemned,  the  one  eleven,  the 
other  fifteen  years  before.'  The  manner  in  which  the  guilty  are 
dispatched  is  thus  related  by  Captain  Smyth. 

4  On  the  fatal  day/  (it  was  in  the  year  1815  he  witnessed  tins  scene,) 
*  the  prisoner,  a  youth  who  bad  poisoned  bis  father,  mother,  and  an 
orphan  girl,  was  led  forth  by  the  gate  of  St.  George,  in  a  melancholy 
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p&CtmoVbhttdcd  kw  the  two  executioners  distinguished  by  a  party* 
^coloured  ar.ess  of  red  aiicj  yellow,  intended  to  mark  the  degradation  of 
the  office;. behind  them  marched  the  criminal  in  a  black  pitched  vest- 
'ttent,  and  bareheaded,  accompanied  by  the  white  brotherhood,  the 
•priests,  and  the  officers  of  justice.     On  being  assisted  up  the  ladder>  the 
scene  was  truly  horrible,  for  one  of  the  motley  wretches  sat  upon  the 
|aUbwtv  and  when  the  assistant  had  leaped  off  with  the  victim,  nimbly 
glided  tio^n  the  rope,  and  mil  three  remained  swinging  together/ — p.  8p. 
..Ifor  to  the  system-  of  combinations  and  monopolies  against 
* .which  trade  has  to  struggle  in  Sicily,  the  least  of  its  misfortunes; 
instead  of  leaving  the  various  articles  of  produce  to  find  their 
value  by  the  relative  proportion  of  supply  and  demand,  the  se- 
Jtetes  of  the  different  districts  assemble  on  a  stated  day,  to  fix  * 
.graduated  scale  of  prices  called  die  met  a,  for  corn,  wine,  oil,  &c. 
and  to  contract  with  the  fanners  for  the  supply  of  their  towns. 
It  is  Impossible  to  imagine  a  finer  field  for- roguery  than  this; 
*ffij  much  indeed  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  the  near  relationship 
which  heretofore  subsisted  between  the  meta  and  the  career  were 
■  again  established.     What  more  easy,  and  we  fear  we  may  add, 
more  usual,  than  for  the  senates  to  close  the  ports,  glut  the 
.markets,  lower  the  price ;  and  having  struck  the  necessary  bar- 
gains, again  to  permit  exportation,  and  profit  by  the  increased 
ivalae  of  the  article  i    Or,  should  the  farmer  happen  to  have  on 
band  a  stock  of  damaged  wheat,  what  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  monopolise  the  supply  of  the  towu,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  bonus  to  the  Senator  ?    Or,  supposing  the  exist- 
ence of  a  private  law,  forbidding  the  juice  of  the  grape  to  be 
transported  into  one  district  from  another,  (as  was  the  case  «t 
Syracuse,)  what  more  convenient,  than  for  the  senate  of  that  place 
to,  raise  the  meta  of  juice  to  an  extravagant  height,  and  thus 
Compel  the  wine-merchant  to  take  it  at  such  valuation,  or  pay  a 
fine  for  permission  to  purchase  it  elsewhere  ?    Fortunately,  the 
rents  for  the  most  part  consist  of  half  the  crop,  and  are  paid  in 
kind ;  a  circumstance  which,  by  identifying  the  interest  (at  leas*, 
in  many  instances)  of  the  senate  and  farmer,  may  serve  in  some 
measure  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  meta.    This  miserable  pro- 
cess of  combination  and  mutual  impoverishment  (for  so  it  must 
turn  out)  operates  through  all  classes.    Thus,  a  foreigner  may 
touch  at  Catania,  and,  going  into  a  shop,  inquire-the  price  of  al» 
ntonds.    The  first  object  of  the  dealer  will  be  to  sift  slyly  into 
the  quantity  required;  and  if.  he  finds  it  considerable,  he  com- 
municates with  all  the  almond-sellers  in  the  town,  and  unites 
with  them  to  extort  from  the  unsuspecting  stranger  an  exorbitant 
price.*  So  again,  the  fishmongers,  taking  the  hint  from  the  senate, 

•  Captain  Wake  (p.  365.)  mil  see  by  this  thai  the  artifice  wikE  m^jasmay^A  htm 
and  kit  companion*  at  Saiga*  is  not  manned,  a*  he  inmcentljr  stems  to  imagine,  to  the 
natives  of  ihe  eastern  world. 
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league  thctasefves  against  the  wretched  fishermen  to  dfeprive  tbeam 
of  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  their  toil;  and  the  latter,  being  the 
poorer  party  of  the  two,  have  seldom  any  choice  but  submission. 
To  talk  ojf  commercial  confidence  and  good  faith  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  would  be  an  abuse  of  terms.     It  is  sufficient  to  attend  a 
Sicilian  auction,  to  be  convinced  of  the  distrust  which  prevails 
between  man  and  man.    The  auctioneer  might  be  partial ;  the  sale, 
therefore,  is  by  candle;  for  the  candle,  say  the  Sicilians,  can  have 
no  favourites.    A  purchaser  might  deny  his  own  words,  in  case  of 
a  bad  bargain ;  he  is  compelled,  therefore,  to  make  the  bidding  in 
writing,  and  sign  it  with  his  name,  that  there  may  be  afterwards 
no  room  for  equivocation ;  the  banditore,  meanwhile,  having  no- 
thing to  do  but  proclaim  each  advance  in  the  bidding.     A  like 
want  of  confidence  is  exhibited  in  that  silly  law  of  the  insurance 
offices,  mentioned  by  Captain  Smyth. 

-  '  When  small  vessels  are  surprised  on  any  part  of  the  coast  by  fresh 
winds  find  are  unable  to  haul  upon  the  beach,  tbey  are  anchored  and 
abandoned ;  ibr,  by  an  absurd  regulation,  Sicilian  underwriters  are  not 
liable  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  loss  for  a  vessel  stranded,  if  it  appears 
a  man  was  on  board,  as  they  assert  that  a  person  under  the  influence  of 
terror  might  cut  his  cable ;  when,  therefore,  bad  weather  is  approach- 
ing, they  have  only  to  moor  with  their  best  ground  tackle  and  repair 
t>n  shore,  leaving  the  vessel  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  waves,  and  saints/ 
—p.  96. 

The  demand  of  the  '  caparra/  or  pledge,  in  every  money  en- 
gagement, however  trifling,  is  only  a  badge  of  mutual  distrust 
which  Sicily  wears  in  common  with  a  great  part  of  the  continent. 
Neither  does  religion,  as  it  U  taught  in  Sicily,  tend  to  *  make 
those  crooked  paths  straight ;'  but  a  well  endowed  church,  served, 
however,  by  a  subaltern  clergy  of  extreme  poverty,  promotes  but 
too  manifestly  by  its  example,  a  system  of  concealment,  impos- 
ture, and  trick,'  labouring  to  attach  the  multitude  to  its  interest 
by  pagan  mummeries,  (we  speak  to  the  letter,)  ready  to  catch  at 
the  plunder  which  even  a  conscience-struck  thief  may  chance  to 
elinquish,*  and  trafficking  in  the  souls  of  dead  men,  without  a 
blush  at  proclaiming  the  name  of  the  individual  released  from 
pain,  or  the  paltry  sum  for  which  it  was  effected.f    Through 

abuses 

---..»       . . .  r  ,  ■,..-]  .     • 

*  On  each  tide  uje  door  of  the  cathedral  at  Palermo  b  a  stone  bos,  Inscribed '  per 
1  mail  aMaH.' 

'    t  The  following  is  a  printed  boll  which  #as  hanging  in  the  church  df  the  Ifadona 
*K  Trapani  near  that  town,  in  the  jear  181^  and  peobaety  hangs  there  stflL 

PIUS  VI. 

Le  pene  che  sofirono  nel  purgatorio  le  saote  anhne,  per  lo  parese  dei  pedri 
delta  santa  Chieia,  sono  pio  grave  dl  quelle  che  han  sofferto  i  santi  inartyri,  e  ancor 
maggior  d'o^ni  hommna  iraaginwkme  (cosi  un  di  lor*  serisse);  Poena  pttrgatorii  gravior 
eat  quam  qawquid  unqunm  passi  sunt  sancti  martyves,  oat  qoicquid  grevias  homo  pot- 

sit 
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abuses  like  these  it  is,  that  infidelity  is  so  apt  to  seize  upon  all 
.whom  superstition  spares.  It  was  probably  because  Ricupero 
lived  in  a  country  where  he  was  expected'  to  believe  in  the  Virgin 
.Mary's  civil  letter  to  the  citizens  of  Messina,  that  he  was  induced 
to  raise  his  flimsy  objections  against  the  History  of  Moses. 

In  spite,  however,  of  a  system  alike  unfriendly  to  the  morals 
and  to  the  resources  of  Sicily,  it  exhibits  less  appearance  of  a  mis- 
governed country  in  its  surface,  at  least,  and  we  will  even  add,  in 
its  people,  than,  under  all  the  circumstances,  might  be  expected* 
We  are  told,  that  of  old, '  when  a  king  of  Naples  inclosed  the 
gardens  of  Onofria,  where  the  best  manna  in  Calabria  descends, 
no  man  might  gather  it  without  paying,  tribute,  the  manna 
ceased  till  the  tribute  was  taken  off,  and  then  came  again ;'  and 
that  'in  Epirus,  when  Lysimachus  laid  an  impost  upon  Tragasaean 
salt,  it  vanished  till  he  left  it  free.'  Political  economists  would 
'not  think  these  events  altogether  miraculous.  Still,  however, 
the  natural  causes  which  might  have  brought  them  about,  do  not 
affect  Sicily  so  deeply  as  might  be  imagined.  '  Thy  glory/  say* 
Ulysses  to  Penelope,  when  he  compliments  her  upon  the  wisdom 
of  her  government, '  thy  glory  is  great  as  that  of  a  king  who  rules 
a  numerous  and  gallant  race  of  men,  with  equity ;  whose  territory 
produces  wheat  and  barley;  whose  trees  are  laden  with  fruit; 
whose  sheep  bring  forth  thousands ;  and  whose  sea  teems  with 
fish;*  With  fish  the  Sicilian  seas  still  teem :  upwards  of  two 
hundred  species  are  enumerated  by  Captain  Smyth,  of  which  the 
.most  remarkable  are  the  scomber-thynnus,  or  thunny;  the  xi- 
phtas-gladius,  or  sword-fish  ;  the  mugil-cephalus,  or  mullet,  and 
the  anchovy.  Nor  are  the  fruits  of  the  earth  less  abundant: 
'  the  usual  produce  of  wheat  is  from  ten  to  sixteen  fold,  and  in 
most  favourable  years  twenty-eight ;'  and  trains  of  mules  are  often 
met  moving  in  picturesque  cavalcade  to  the  various  caricatori  oil 
the  coast,  laden  with  the  surplus  grain  for  exportation. 

'  Of  grapes  there  are  nineteen  different  species,  the  most 
esteemed  of  which  are  the  zibebbo,  the  carniola,  the  greek,  the 
muscatel,  the  canicula,  the  dry  and  the  winter  grape.9  The  wine 
trade,  however,  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants,  whose 
capital  enables  them  to  traffic  to  great  advantage  with  the  needy 

sit  excogitare  1  Ecciti  la  vostra  com  passion e  questa  vcrili,  o  Christian!,  alleggerife  igravi 
tontienti  di  quelle  annuo  penanti  colle  vostrc  boon*  opere ;  e  giache  in  loro  pvd  3  Padre 
h«  oonceeap  qpeata  sauta  bolla,  non  trascurante  di  contribuire  per  qoestajraportarite 
opera  da  tanto  loro  vantaggio.  Ed  a  voi  N.  M.  che  avete  dato  due  reali  d 'urgent©  li- 
moaina  slabilita  da  noi  Alfonso  Airoldl  arcevescovo  d'  Eraclea,  comroissario  generate 
"aposlotiee  ddla  S8a-.  Contoctrta  in  qaeato  regno  di  Sicilian  etc.  per  1'  anima  di  Alberto 
Mariaftdo,  ed  arete  rkterntp  qoeata  jairta  bntia,  si  oonfernm  la  sopradetta.  jnftalgt naa. 
Data  in  Paletmo,  Luglio,  1803, 
'    *Od.'xtx.'114;  •      '  " 

••eel-  proprietors, 
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proprietors,  ready  in  general  to  forestal  a  future  crop  for  a^fe^ent 
supply — and  whose  gains,  we  will  add,  whatever  they  are,  alfe 
abundantly  graced  by  the  friendly  manner  in  which  the  traveller  & 
received  and  entertained  under  their  hospitable  roofs.  '  The 
currant  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  islands  of  Lipari,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  grape,  and  the  fruit  is  gathered  toward  the 
latter  end  of  August,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  seven  or 
eight  days,  sprinkled  with  a  lie  that  absorbs  the  acidity,  and  is 
then  packed  up  for  exportation/ 

The  olive  grows  in  great  plenty, '  and  much  common  oil  is  made 
in  all  parts  of  the  island ;'  but  the  fruit  being  often  left  to  be 
blown  from  the  tree  by  a  strong  wind,  instead  of  being  plucked 
at  the  seasonable  moment;  often  again  suffered  to  ferment  before 
the  juice  is  extracted;  and  the  baskets  in  which  it  is  inclosed  when 
placed  under  the  strettojo  or  press,  not  being  annually  changed, 
the  oil  iB  apt  to  prove  pungent  and  rancid. 

The  figs,  which  are  delicious  when  fresh,  are  prevented  from 
taking  their  place  in  the  market  through  similar  neglect,  and,  after 
undergoing  the  usual  process  of  drying,  are  commonly  found 
tough  and  dirty. 

The  almond,  requiring  less  attention,  is  more  successfully  culti- 
vated. Oradge  and  lemon  trees  cover  the  valleys  with  their  golden 
harvest,  *  Hesperian  fables  true.'  Manna  is  derived  from  the 
northern  parts  of  Sicily  in  considerable  quantities.  *  In  July 
and  August  horizontal  incisions  are  made  in  the  bark  of  the  frax- 
inus  ornus,  from  whence  a  frothy,  glutinous,  light-coloured  liquor 
exudes,  and  is  received  on  the  leaves  of  the  dry  prickly  pear,  (the 
most  useful  of  Sicilian  plants,)  where,  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun, 
it  quickly  condenses  into  a  stalactitic  mass/  is  then  taken  to  the 
stores  in  baskets,  and  packed  in  boxes  for  foreign  sale. 

Sicily  also  supplies  considerable  quantities  of  liquorice.  f  The 
roots  of  the  plant  (glycyrrhiza  glabra)  are  cut  into  slips  and  bruised'; 
then  thrown  into  a  cauldron  and  boiled  for  several  hours  to  soften 
and  moisten  them ;  they  are  afterwards  placed  on  a  strainer  through 
which  the  juice  trickles  into  a  trough  :  this  liquor  is  again  boiled 
till  it  condenses  to  a  thick  black  paste,  when  it  is  packed  up  in 
bay-leaves  for  exportation/ 

Pistacio  nuts,  saffron  and  sumach  are  also  grown  for  foreign 
markets ;  and  Sicily  derives  still  greater  profit  from  that  vegetable 
salt,  the  barilla.  The  salsola-kali>  having  been  sown  in  February 
or  March,  is  cut  in  October;  it  is  then  'placed  in  convenient 
heaps  on  grates  over  cavities,  where,  when  dry  or  nearly  so,  it  is 
jet  on  fire,  and  the  lixivious  ashes  falling  through  and  adhering 
together,  are  taken  out  in  as  large  lumps  as  possible;'  the  smaller 
pieces  and  the  dttst  are  of  less  value. 

The 
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,  ,The  present  population  of  Sicily,  Captain  Smyth  estimate*,  after 
patient  inquiry  and  access  to  public  returns,  at  about  J  ,800,000; 
and  finds  that,  since  the  year  1812,  it  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 
Still  what  a  falling  off  is  here !  Dionysius,  we  are  informed,  in* 
duced  60,000  citizens  of  Syracuse  to  assist  him  in  constructing 
the  walls  of  Epipolae :  now  supposing  him  to  have  taken  one  out 
of  each  family,  and  each  family  to  have  consisted  of  four  members, 
the  amount  would  have  been  300,000; '  and  whoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  antiquity/  says  Mr.  Hughes, 
'  as  described  by  the  best  historians,  will  not  think  it  too  much  if 
he  quadruple  the  number,  to  comprise  all  the  sojourners  and 
slaves,  residing  within  the  walls.'  This  calculation,  however,  rests' 
upon  the  accuracy  of  a  fact  recorded  by  Diodorus,  long  after  it 
was  said  to  have  occurred;  and  is  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  more  sober  statement  of  Thucydides,  that  '  Syracuse  was  a 
city  not  less  than  Athens/ 

A  word  on  the  character  of  the  modern  Sicilian,  (to  complete 
our  range  through  those  points  by  which  Ulysses  distinguishes  a 
prosperous  state,) — it  will  be  found  to  be  the  natural  result  of  the; 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  A  Sicilian  is  more  apt  to 
defend  himself  by  cunning  than  courage,  and  is  so  dependent  on 
the  help  of  others  that  he  knows  not  how  to  trust  to  himself:  he 
calls  on  Jupiter  when  he  ought  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
and  sheds  tears  when  he  should  show  spirit.  He  yields  to  diffi- 
culties which  he  might  readily  conquer,  and  is  guided  by  accidents 
which  he  might  himself  controul.  lie  makes  splendid  professions 
when  he  trusts  their  sincerity  will  not  be  tried— and  is  at  once 
mean  and  ostentatious.  His  house  is  a  palace,  himself  an  excel- 
lency, his  errand-boy  an  ambassador:  and  yet  his  palace* windows 
may  be  without  glass;  his  excellency  without  a  whole  coat;  and 
his  boy  without  a  dinner,  unless  he  steals  it.  He  is  prodigiously 
ceremonious,  and  listens  to  a  king's  proclamation  about  an  order 
—the  riband — the  St.  George  '  trafigendo  \\n  dragone  ertorme' 
— with  as  much  gravity  as  he  would  attend  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
He  is  ignorant,  not  from  want  of  capacity,  which  is  quick  and 
lively,  but  from  sheer  indolence ;  if  he  is  a  peasant,  unable  to  tell 
you  the  name  of  the  river  that  glides  past  him,  or  the  flower  that 
he  treads  on  every  day — if  a  nohle.  at  a  loss,  perhaps,  whether 
England  or  France  lie  south  or  north  of  him— if  a  man  of  letters, 
possessed  perhaps  of  half  a  dozen  broken  pipkins,  of  which  he  has 
got  up  an  explanation  to  enlighten  or  amaze  the  traveller,  and  ena- 
moured of  some  unintelligible  coin  that  indicates  nothing.*     He 

has 

*  *■ 

•  The  robjectof  the  architecture!  antiquities  qf  Sicily,  we  are  glad  to  find,  h  likely 
fa  receive  tome  new  lights  from  the  lafaoere  of  Mr.  Angel)  and  Mr.  Harris,  (the  latter 

cc-S  gentleman 
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Has  little  regard  for  truth,  as  might  be  supposed,  when  in  His  reli- 
gion he  sees  falsehood  consecrated ;  and  when,  from  the  absence  of 
commerce,  he  is.  not  taught  by  self-interest  that  truth  is  profitable.- 
It  has  been  observed  by  a  great  moralist  that  there  are  '  few  ways 
6f  spending  time  more  innocently  than  in  gaining  money,*  and  we 
apprehend,  it  will  be  ever  found  that  where  Acre  is  much  mer- 
chandize there  will  be  strict  veracity.  He  naturally  gambles  and 
intrigues  for  mere  l&ck  of  employment ;  tables  of  hazard  supply- 
ing to  die  upper  classes  that  excitement  which  honourable  ambi- 
tion affords  elsewhere ;  and  lotteries  and  morra  furnishing  occu- 
pation to  those  who  ought  to  be  busied  with  the  lathe  or  the  loom. 
Such  is  the  Sicilian ;  the  creature  of  evil  times — and  yet  there  are 
some  brighter  traits  in  his  character  too.  He  ardently  loves  his 
Country,  and  is  grateful  to  those  whom  he  reckons  its  benefactors. 
His  feelings  are  warm,  often  venting  themselves  in  expressions  of 
gre^t  natural  eloquence,  and  always  accompanied  by  gestures  the 
most  striking  and  significant.  He  is  sprightly  and  sociable — loves 
a  procession  and  a  raree-show — and  forgets  all  his  grievances  in 
the  sweet  delirium  of  a  Saint's  day  or  a  Carnival.  Though  left 
pretty  much  to  do  what  seemeth  good  in  his  own  sight,  pro- 
vided always  he  reverence  the  government  and  church,  he  seldom 

gentleman  unfortunately  since  dead,)  why,  in  the  spring  of  1895,  acting  upon  a  hint 
of  Sir  W.  Gel!,  excavated  a  few  feet  abont  the  ruins  of  the  far-famed  Temples  of  Seli- 
riunte,  and  made  some  discoveries  of  com  ices*  and  sculptured  metopes,  which  they  were 
prevented  however  from  prosecuting  by  the  intervention  (pro  siugoiart  sea  huuumitate, 
Jfentley  would  have  said)  of  the  Sicilian  government.  To  their  examination  of  the  oppo- 
site hill,  which  had  hitlierto  almost  escaped  notice,  the  like  impediments  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  offered,  probably  because  the  search  was  considered  fruitless.  Here,  however, 
they  ascertained  the  site  mid  proportions  of  three  other  temples,  and  dug  up  many 
lactones  sculptured  in  high  relief,  of  a  date  perhaps  half  a  century  antecedent  to  Dart  of 
the  jfcglna  marbles,  and  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  before  any  application  of  sculptures 
to  metopes  (hitherto  supposed  the  first)*in  the  Temple  of  Theseus.  We  have  seen  the 
Mowing  description  of  one  of  these  pieces.  *  The  subject,*  says  Mr.  Angcll,  *  fa  the 
death  of  Medusa  and  the  birth  of  Pegasus.  Perseus,  supported  by  the  presence  of 
Minerva,  and  armed  with  the  helmet  of  Pluto  and  adamant  sword  of  Mercury,  with  hb 
left  hand  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  Medusa,  his  look  averted  from  the  object  of  his 
horror,  forces  her  on  oue  knee  ;  while  with  his  right  hand,  directed  by  the  goddess,  he 
thrusts  the  point  of  the  sword  into  the  throat  of  the  Gorgon.  The  new-born  Pegasus,  a 
winged  foal,  springs,  immediately  from  her  blood ;  Medusa  with  solicitude  clasps  him 
with  Her  left  arm  and  presses  him  to  her  side.  The  Gorgon  herself  Is  a  horrid  figure, 
above  tlia  human  sisc;  her  breasts  loose  and  hanging;  her  "  Iron  hands"  shapeless;  her 
large  round  head  and  face  rise  from  her  shoulders  without  neck.;  all  lier  features  are 
monstrous;  her  projecting  cars  are  close  to  the  eyes,  which  are  large,  staring,  and  painted 
red ;  her  nose  is  flat  and  spreading ;  and  her  mouth,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the 
race,  is  armed  on  each  side  with  two  immense  tasks,  between  which  the  protruded  tongue 
hangs  aver  the  chin.  Her  hair  is  in  abundance  and  flows  down  in  front  over  the 
shoulders*  without  any  indication  of  its  change  into  serpents,  hut  seeming  rather  to  ex- 
press, in  its  luxuriant  beauty,  the  charm  by  which  she  enchanted  her  admirers  before  her 
metamorphosis. 

'  The  asgit*  aitd  drapery  of  Minerva  arc  painted,  as  are  the  girdle  and  drapery  round 
the  waist  of  Perseus :  the  «yes  and  eye-brows  of  all  the  figures  are  also  painted.' 

commits 
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commits  acts  of  great  atrocity,  and  rarely  sheds  blood  except  in 
moments  of  ungovernable  passion. 

But  we  must  proceed — we  have  already  hinted  at  the  sober 
views  which  Captain  Smyth  gives  us  of  this  island  of  fiction. 

Scylla.  '  As  the  breadth  across  this  celebrated  strait  has  been  so 
often  disputed,  I  particularly. state  that  the  Faro  tower  is  exactly  604/ 
English  yards  from  that  classical  Lug-bear  the  rock  of  Scylla;'  (Homer 
says  an  arrow's  flight,)  *  which  by  poetical  fiction  has  been  depicted  iti 
such  terrific  colours.  But  the  night  of  poetry  can  seldom  bear  to  be 
shackled  by  homely  truth ;  and  if  we  are  to  receive  the  fine  imagery  that 
places  the  summit  of  this  rock  in  clouds  brooding  (over)  eternal  mists 
and  tempests ;  that  represents  it  as  inaccessible  to  a  man  provided  with 
twenty  hands  and  twenty  feet ;  and  immerses  its  base  among  ravenous 
sea-dogs ;  why  not  also  receive  the  whole  circle  of  mythological  dog- 
mas of  Homer,  who,  though  so  frequently  dragged  forth  as  an  authority 
in  history,  theology,  surgery,  and  geography,  ought  in  justice  to  be  read 
only  as  a  poet.  In  the  writings  of  so  exquisite*  a  bard  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  find  all  his  representations  chiefly  confined  to  a  mere  accurate 
narration  of  facts.  Moderns  of  intelligence  in  visiting  this  spot,  have 
gratified  their  imaginations,  already  heated  by  such  descriptions  as  the 
escape  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  disasters*of  Ulysses,  with  fancying  it 
the  scourge  of  seamen,  and  that  in  a  gale  its  "  caverns  roar  like  dogs," 
but  I,  as  a  sailor,  never  perceived  any  difference  between  the  surges 
here  and  on  any  other  coast,  yet  I  have  frequently  watched  it  close  in 
bad  weather.  It  is  now,  as  1  presume  it  ever  was,  a  common  rock  of 
bold  approach,  a  little  worn  at  its  base,  (and  surmounted  by  a  castle,) 
with  a  sandy  bay  on  each  side/ — p.  107. 

There,  Homer!  *  Marie  how  a  plain  tale  sets  you  down !' 

Charybdis.  We  suppose  a  greater  number  of  serious  charges 
was  never  preferred  against  any  luckless  whirlpool,  than  against 
this.  Let  Captain  Smyth  be  again  heard,  whose  authority  upon 
a  point  of  Mediterranean  hydrography,  we  scruple  not  to  say,  is 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  Ulysses. 

*  Outside  the  tongue  of  land,  or  Braccio  di  S.  Rainiere,  that  forms 
the  harbour  of  Messina,  lies  the  galofaro  or  celebrated  vortex  of  Charyb- 
dis, which  has,  with  more  reason  than  Scylla,  been  clothed  with  terrors 
by  the  writers  of  antiquity.  To  the  undecked  boats  of  the  Rhegians, 
Locrians,  Zancleans,  and  Greeks,  it  must  have  been  formidable;  for 
even  in  the  present  day,  small-craft  are  sometimes  endangered  by  it,  and 
I  have  seen  several  men  of  war  and  even  a  74  gun-ship  whirled  round 
on  its  surface ;  but  by  using  due  caution,  there  is  generally  very  little 
danger  or  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended.  It  appears  to  be  an 
agitated  water,  of  from  seventy  to  ninety  fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in 
quick  eddies.  'It  is  owing  probably  to  the  meeting  of  the  harbour  and 
lateral  currents  with  the  main  one,  the  latter  being  forced  over  in  this 
direction  by  the  opposite  point  of  Pezzo.  This  agrees  in  some  measure 
with  the  relation  of  Thucydides,  who  calls  it  a  violent  reciprocation  of 
the  Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian  seas,  and  he  is  the  only  writer  of  remote 
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antiquity  that  I  remember  to  have  read,  who  hm  mrip*&  tbtt  dafcger 

its  true  situation,  and  not  exaggerated  its  effects.  Many  wonderful 
stories  are  told  respecting  this  vortex,  particularly  some  said  to  have 
been  related  by  the  celebrated  diver  Colas,  who  lost  his  life  here.  J 
have  never  found  reason,  however,  during  my  examination  of  this  spot, 
to  believe  any  of  them.' — p.  124. 

JEtna.  The  altitude  of  this  <  pillar  of  heaven  and  eternal 
nurse  of  snows/  Captain  Smyth  estimates  at  10,874  feet,  which 
gives  about  150  miles  for  the  radius  of  vision.  The  present  crar 
ter,  which  has  been  stated,  absurdly  enough,  on  the  authority  of 
Pliny,  to  be  twenty  stadia  or  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference* 
(and  by  some  travellers  to  be  nearer  four,)  our  author  describes 
as  '  an  oval,  stretching  from  E.  and  by  N.  to  W.  and  by  S.,  with 
a  conjugate  diameter  of  493  yards ;  the  transverse  he  was  pre- 
vented from  ascertaining  by  a  dense  cloud  that  arose  before  his 
operations  were  completed/ 

The  following  is  an  account  of  its  interior : 

'  From  the  edge  of  the  crater,  the  interior,  through  successive  strata 
of  volcanic  substances,  is  incrusted  with  various  coloured  efflorescences 
of  ammonia,  sulphur,  and  martial  vitriolic  salts,  to  the  depth  of  about 
a  hundred  yards  on  the  east,  but  considerably  less  on  the  west  side. 
The  efflorescences  of  a  beautiful  orange  yellow  are  the  most  predomi- 
nant. The  bottom  of  the  crater  is  plain,  and  tolerably  hard,  though, 
from  being  composed  of  loose  cinders,  the  feej  sink  in  some  places;  near 
the  centre,  are  two  mounds  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  each  with  a  large 
a'perture  at  the  summit,  and  several  fissures  around,  from  whence,  at 
intervals,  issue  volumes  of  thick  smoke,  with  a  rumbling  noise  and  * 
hissing  sound.  There  is,  also,  a  light  thin  vapour,  occasionally  oesing 
from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  huge  amphitheatre  in  every  direction. 
I  endeavoured  to  look  into  the  principal  chasm,  but  the  rapid  ejection 
of  the  cinders,  and  the  strong  sulphureous  vapours  that  exuded,  pre- 
vented me  from  attaining  my  object;  and,  indeed,  I  could  not  but  feel 
apprehensive  that  a  nearer  approach,  where  the  footing  was  so  frail, 
might  prove  too  hazardous ;  besides  which,  the  heat  and  smoke  had  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  high  time  to  regain  the  summit/ 

Captain  Smyth  accordingly  ascends,  and  makes  some  remarks  on 
the  exterior  of  the  cone. 

4  When  on  a  sudden  the  ground  trembled  under  our  feet,  a  harsh 
rumbling  with  sonorous  thunder  was  heard,  and  volumes  of  heavy  smoke 
rolled  over  the  side  of  the  crater,  while  a  lighter  one  ascended  vertically, 
with  the  electric  fluid  escaping  from  it  in  frequent  flashes  in  every 
direction.  The  shortness  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  1  was  in 
the  crater,  rendered  me  thankful  for  so  providential  an  escape;  but 
even  from  the  spot  on  which  we  stood  it  was  necessary  to  remove  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  and  before  we  could  effect  our  retreat,  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  disagreeable,  cold,  humid  cloud  that  annoyed  and  retarded 
our  progress.' — p.  152. 

We 
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We  will  here  correct  Captain  Smyth  upon  one  point  in  which 
be  erta  with  almost  every  traveller  id  Sicily,  and  indeed  with  the 
Sicilians  themselves.  He  seems  to  consider  (p.  149.)  that  the 
ascent  of  Mtxat  is  not  practicable  in  winter.  In  defiance  of  the 
difficulties  started  by  the  people  of  Catania  and  repeated  by  the 
Nicolosi  guide,  we  gained  the  summit  of  -Etna  on  the  27th  Ja- 
nuary, 1819.*  That  it  is  a  work  of  severe  labour  at  such  a  season 
cannot  be  denied,  the  snow  extending  ten  or  twelve  miles  down 
the  mountain,  and  mules  being  consequently  so  far  useless.  But 
die  labour  is  not  such  as  need  deter  a  stout  pedestrian  from  un- 
dertaking it;  and  splendid  indeed  is  the  reward  which  awaits  him 
when  he  seems  to  descry  at  once  from  that  proud  pinnacle  '  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them/ 

4  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  climate. at  Syracuse/  says  Cicero, 
(who  would  fain  insinuate  that  Verres  had  changed  it  for  the 
worse,)  '  that  there  is  no  day  in  the  year,  wherein  the  sun  is  not 
visible  at  one  time  or  other/  For  the  truth  of  all  this,  every  clas- 
sical traveller  could  vouch;  and,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  deny  all 
pretensions  in  scholarship  to  a  plain  man  who  might  assure  them 
that  he  had  been  very  wet  or  very  cold  in  Italy  or  Sicily.  The 
thing  is  manifestly  impossible — there  is  an  innubilus  aether  over 
both  these  countries!  What,  however,  says  Captain  Smyth? 
'  In  the  year  1814,  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  over- 
cast and  cloudy  days,  on  eighty-three  of  which  rain  fell — thirty-six 
misty  days — and  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  fine  bright  days/ — p. 
4.  '  To  count,'  observes  Johnson,  4  is  a  modern  practice ;  the 
ancient  method  was  to  guess,  and  when  numbers  are  guessed,  they 
are  always  augmented. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  present  volume  is  occupied  with  an 
account  of  the  iEolian  or  Lapari  islands ;  scenes  which,  owing  to 
the  untoward  circumstances  usually  attending  sea-voyages,  have 
seldom  been  visited;  but  which  Captain  Smyth  had  every  faci- 
lity for  exploring,  and  of  which  he  gives  a  very  minute  and 
pleasing  description.  Nearly  all  these  islands  are  inhabited; 
(Lipari,  the  largest,  containing  upwards  of  12,000  souls;)  and  the 

*  We  have  Mated  this  fact  for  the  benefit  of  futore  travellers  in  Sicily,  whose  wander- 
ing! nay  foil  oat  in  the  winter  months.  If  they  with  in  earnest  to  ascend  JStna,  we 
charge  them  uot  to  be  discomposed  by  the  *  e  imposstbile,  Signori,'  of  every  Sicilian 
they  may  meet ;  and  we  further  advise  them  to  signify  to  their  guide  that  they  shall 
graduate  his  pay  by  tlie  altitude  to  which  he  leads  them.  With  these  provisos,  we 
venture  to  predict,  that  they  will  reach  the  summit  It  is  singular  enough,  that  it  was 
on  the  98th  of  January  that  Swinburne  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  gaining  the  summit, 
in  compliance  with  the  idle  counsel  of  his  conductor.  Possibly  when  the  spring  is 
further  advanced,  and  the  snow  is  beginning  to  melt,  the  ascent  may  not  be  feasible; 
in  January  the  surface  of  the  snow  is  hard,  (at  least  early  in  the  morning)  and  will  sup- 
port the  loot* 

smaller 
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smaller  one*  appear  to  be  chiefly  governed  by  the  moral  influence 
of  popular  and  patriarchal  priests.  In  Lampedosa,  it  seems,  a 
Mr.  Fernandez,  an  English  gentleman,  settled  tenor  twelve  years 
ago,  on  a  commercial  speculation ;  and  when  Captain  Smyth  last 
visited  the  island  be  *  found  hie  family  living  in  almost  deserted 
solitude,  without  the  slightest  protection  from  rovers,  or,  what  rs 
worse,  from  infected  vessels  putting  in  there,  which  has  ever  been 
a  common  practice.'  The  other  inhabitants  were  twelve  or  four- 
teen Maltese  peasants  scattered  about  in  different  caves.  What 
strange  beings  are  Englishmen  !  We  should  have  imagined,  had 
the  supposition  been  consistent  with  the  date  of  Mr.  Fernandez9 
exile,  that  he  might  be  some  good  whig,  who  had  withdraws 
from  the  impolicy  and  misery  of  his  country,  to  take  refuge  under 
the  genial  shadow  of  a  Neapolitan  monarchy,  and  judge  for  hhn- 
setf  how1  grievously  '  our  Bohemia  differs  from  your  Sicilia.* 
This,  however,  does  not  appear. 

These  islands  are  in  general  cultivated  with  care,  and  yield 
grapes,  currants,  tigs,  prickly  pears,  cotton,  olives  and  pulse  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  Carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
bitumen,  pumice,  nitre,  pozzolana,  cinnabar,  coral  and  fish. 

Stromboli  is  the  only  one  still  active  as  a  volcano — volcano, 
properly  so  called,  which  threw  up  flames,  smoke^  and  red-hot 
stones  when  iyOrville  visited  it  in  the  seventeenth  century,  now 
only  emitting  sulphureous  and  heated  vapour  from  a  crater  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  circumference,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mite 
deep. 

'  The  crater  of  Stromboli/  says  Captaiu  Smyth,  who  climbed  to  a 
summit  which  commanded  a  view  of  it,  and.  there  waited  the  approach 
of  night, '  is  about  one- third  of  the  way  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  is  continually  burning,  with  frequent  explosions  and  a  con- 
stant ejection  of  fiery  matter — it  is  of  a  circular  form  and  about  170 
yards  in  diameter,  with  a  yellow  efflorescence  adhering  to  its  sides  as 
to  those  of  Muml  ■  When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  we  perceived  an 
undulating  ignited  substance  which  at  short  intervals  rose  and  fell  in 
great  agitation,  and  when  swollen  to  the  utmost  height  burst  with  a 
violent  explosion,  and  a  discharge  of  red-hot  stones  in  a  semi-fluid 
state,  accompanied  with  showers  of  ashes  and  sand,  and  a  strong  sul- 
phureous smell.  The  masses  are  usually  thrown  up  from  the  height  of 
sixty  or  seventy  to  three  hundred  feet ;  but  some,  the  descent  of  which 
I  computed  to  occupy  from  nine  to  twelve  seconds,  must  have  as- 
cended above  a  thousand.  In  the  moderate  ejections  the  stones  in 
their  ascent  gradually  diverged,  like  a  grand  pyrotechurcal  exhibition, 
and  fell  into  the  abyss  again,  except  on  the 'side  next  the  sea,  where 
they  rolled  clown  in  quick  succession,  after  bounding  from  the  declivity 
to  a  considerable  dibtance  iu  the  water;  si  few  fell  near  us,  into  which, . 
while  in  a  fluid  state,  we  thrust  small  pieces  of  money  as  memorials  for 

friends. 
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friends.  I  enjoyed  this  superb  sight  till  near  ten  o'clock,  and  as  it  was 
uncoomonly  dark,  our  situation  was  the  more  dreadful  and  grand- :  for 
every  explosion  showed  the  abrupt  precipice  beneath,  and  the  (bant  of 
the  furious  waves  beating  against  the  rocks,  so  far  beta*  us  as  to  be 
unheard ;  while  the  detonations  of  the  volcano  Shook  tho  very  grbtnd 
.we  sat  on.    At  length  the  night  getting  very  cold  1  determined  to  de^ 

scend  ; and  in  about  an  hour  we  entered  the  cottage,  alone  of 

my  guides,  the  hospitable  Saverio.' — p.  256. 

This  part  of  the  work  is  the  most  novel,  and  therefore  the  most 
agreeable  of  the  whole;  but  we  cannot  afford  room  for  longer  ex- 
tracts, more  especially  as  Captain  Smyth  (which  our  readers  will 
by  this  time  have  discovered)  is  somewhat  wordy;  we  shall  con- 
clude therefore  with  saying,  that  to  officers  on  the  Sicilian  station 
we  doubt  not  the  present  Memoir  will  be  of  very  considerable 
value ;  as  independently  of  the  close  description  afforded  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative!  of  the  entire  coast  of  Sicily,  its  rocks; 
shallows,  soundings,  creeks  and  caricatori,  it  contains  an  Appen- 
dix of  more  than  forty  pages,  embracing  bearings  and  other  parti- 
culars of  practical  importance  to  navigators  of  those  seas—whilst 
the  height  of  the  principal  mountains,  now  ascertained  for  the  'first 
time-i— -  the  population  of  every  town  and  village  given  in  a  statis- 
tical table  ou  the  best  authorities— the  comparative  salubrity  of 
each — the  commerce  of  the  most  considerable— the  produce  of 
the  districts  bordering  on  the  coasts,  and  the  general  resources 
of  the  island,  are  so  many  topics  of  common  interest,  and  are 
handled  in  the  present  work  by  one  from  whose  science  and  op- 
portunities, if  more  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  some- 
thing has  unquestionably  been  added  to  the  stock  of  useful  know- 
ledge. Nor  may  it  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  that  admirers  of 
the  fine  arts  will  be  gratified  by  several  very  spirited  engravings, 
(the  plates  by  Daniell)  which  adorn  (his  volume.  For  such  clas- 
sical recollections,  as  a  tour  in  Sicily  is  calculated  to  awake,  we 
certainly  can  refer  our  friends  with  greater  satisfaction,  to  that 
part  of  Mr.  Hughes's  first  volume  of  Travels,  which  treats  upon 
Sicily.  But  whilst  we  admit  the  superior  scholarship  of  one  who* 
is  a  scholar  by  *  vocation/  we  bear  testimony  with  unfeigned  plea- 
sure to  the  respectable  share  of  ancient  lore  here  exhibited. by  a 
member  of  a  profession  which  opposes  many  and  serious  obsta- 
cles to  its  attainment; — by  one,  who  must  have  pursued  literature 
out  of  pure  love  for  it,  not  in  learned  leisure  or  'under  the  shel- 
ter of  academic  bowers,'  but  at  intervals  and  hi  active  life, 

inter  anna, 
Sive  j  acta  tarn  religarat  udo 
Littoie  uavim. 

Art. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  An  Act  for  Consolidating  and  Amending  Um 
Laws  relating  to  the  Buildings  Repairing,,  and  Regulating  of 
Certain  Gaols  and  Houses  of  Correction  in  England  and  Wales. 
4  G.  IV.  c.  64.     10th  July,  1893. 

Ok*  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reports  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Laws  relating  to  Penitentiary  Houses. 

3.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Gaols  of  the 
City  of  London,  8fc. 

4.  First,  Second,  Third,  Fonrth,  and  Fifth  Reports  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison 
Discipline. 

5.  Roscoe  on  Penal  Jurisprudence.    London.     1819* 

6..  Roscoe's  Additional  Observations  on  Penal  Jurisprudence,  %a 
London.     1823. 

7.  Speech  ofG.  Ho/ford,  Esq.  on  the  Motion  made  by  him  in  the 

House  of  Commons,  June,  \S\4,for  Leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  better  Management  of  the  Prisons  belong- 
ing to  the  City  of  London. 

Speech  of  G.  Holford,  Esq*  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June 
9ftd,  1815,  on  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relative  to  the 
Transportation  of  Offenders,  containing  Provisions  respect- 
ing  the  Confinement  of  Offenders  in  the  Hulks. 

Speech  of  G.  Holford,  Esq.  in  Support  of  an  Amendment, 
to  withhold  from  the  Fisiting  Justices  of  Prisons  t/te  Power 
of  authorizing  the  Employment  without  their  own  Consent 
of  Prisoners  committed  for  Trial.    London.     1824. 

Thoughts  on  the  Criminal  Prisons  of  this  Country,  #c.  By  G. 
Holford,  Esq.  M.P.    London.     1821. 

A  Short  Vindication  of  the  General  Penitentiary  at  Mil/bank, 
fa.    By  G.  Holford,  Esq.  M.P.    London.     1822. 

8.  An  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery  art  produced  or  pre- 
vented by  our  present  System  of  Prison  Discipline.  By  T.  F. 
Buxton,  Esq.  M.P.    London.     1818. 

9f  Correspondence  on  Prison  Labour.  By  Sir  J.  C.  Hippeaky. 
London.     1823. 

10.  Thoughts  on  Prison  Labour,  %c.  fyc.  By  a  Student  of  the 
Inner  1  erople.    London.     1 824. 

11.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  General  Penitentiary,  JWjff- 
bank.     1822. 

12.  Report  on  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbatik.    1823. 

Tl^T  E  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  paper  rather  a  long  list  of 
'  *     documents  and  publications  of  different  dates,  and  very  un- 
equal importance,  but  all  relating  more  or  less  intimately  to  a  great 

subject, 
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subject,  which  has  for  many  years  occupied  the  serious  attention  of 
the  legislature,  and  which  is  well  wormy  of  the  consideration  of 
every  thinking  and  well  disposed  man.  Prison  discipline,  indeed, 
Hke  the  criminal  la*,  is  a  matter  of  universal  interest;  and  what 
Blackstone,  borrowing  from  Foster,  has  said  of  the  latter,  is 
equally  true,  perhaps  more  strikingly  true,  of  the  former;  '  no  rank 
or  elevation  in  life,  no  uprightness  of  heart,  no  prudence  or  cir- 
cumspection of  conduct  should  tempt  a  man  to  conclude  that  he 
may  not  at  some  time  or  other  be  deeply  interested  in  these  re- 
searches. The  infirmities  of  the  best  among  us,  the  vices  and 
ungovernable  passions  of  others,  the  instability  of  all  human  affairs, 
and  the  numberless  unforeseen  events  which  the  compass  of  a  day 
may  bring  forth,'  should  prevent  any  one  from  being  secure  that  he 
himself,  or  those  in  whom  he  is  most  deeply  concerned,  may 
not  at  some  period  ot  other  become  the  inmates  of  a  prison,  and 
subject  to  its  regulations.  This  is  a  motive  which  alt  may  feel ; 
but  no  reflecting  man  needs  any  thing  so  painful  to  excite  his  in- 
terest in  the  question;  for  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  demand  for  employment  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
vast  accumulation  and  exposure  of  wealth,  and  the  progress  of  luxury 
and  civilization  on  the  other,  have  unavoidably  so  multiplied  crimi- 
nals, that  the  proper  disposal  of  them  is  become  one  of  the  moat 
serious  problems  in  our  legislation.  The  far  larger  proportion  of 
these  unhappy  beings  must  expiate  their  offences  in  prison;  while 
they  remain  there,  the  expense  which  they  entail  on  the  community, 
is  enormous,  and  if  they  are  discharged  unreformed  or  umim- 
pressed,  the  case  of  society  seems  hopeless  under  so  great  and 
spreading  an  evil. 

We  do  not  at  present  propose  any  thing  more  than  a  cursory 
review  of  this  momentous  subject,  many  parts  of  which  can  only  be 
properly  ^discussed  at  a  length  which  our  narrow  limits  preclude; 
but  we  are  desirous  to  lay  down  a  few  principles,  and  to  state  as 
succinctly  as  we  can  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  doing  in  this 
country  to  provide  against  the  evil. 

The  law  of  England  from  the  earliest  times  has  recognized 
three  classes  of  persons  at  the  least,  as  liable  to  imprisonment,  the 
debtor,  the  accused  criminal,  and  the  convict.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  imprisonment  of  each  of  these  proceeds  on  different  prin- 
ciples— we  imprison  him,  whom  we  suspect  of  a  crime,  $otefy 
to  secure  his  appearance  at  the  day  of  trial :  as  the  law  most  wisely 
and  justly  presumes  bias,  although  suspected,  to  be  realty  innocent, 
this  imprisonment  must  always  carry  with  it  some  appearance  of 
harshness,  and  be  considered  justifiable  only  through  necessity ;  and 
the  law  accordingly  never  has  recourse  to  it  where  any  adequate 
substitute  can  be  provided ;  even  in  cases  of  the  most  direct  charge, 

and 
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and  under  the  imputttibn  of  the  heaviest  criafes,  if  lodges  9  power 
.'with  its  highest  officers  of  estimating  and  accepting  such  substitute.* 
.We  imprison  the  convict  for  punishment ;  and  the  debtor  in  exe- 
jctftion  partly  for  punishment  of  the  fraud  which  be  is.  presumed 
ior  proved  to  have  committed  on  his  creditor,  and  partly  as* a  mode 
jof  compelling  hiai  to  produce  or  render  available  for  the  discharge 
-orMite  debts  that  property  which  catonot  be  directly  peached-    > 

Though,  however,  the  objects  which  the  law  has  in  view,  hi 
-these  three  cases  of  imprisonment,  are  thus  various,  and  though  the 
xrotieB  which  are  incurred  in  consequence  toward  the  unhappy 
.•objects  of  it,  will  naturally  have  proportionate  varieties,  yet  in 
some  inspects  they  will  be  entirely,  the  same;  certain  things  are 
proper,  certain  things  necessary  in  every  prison,  and  for  every 
prisoner. 

.  In  the  first  place  a  main  requisite  is  security;  an  insecure  prt- 
300  is  a  solecism  in  terms;  on  this  point  it  would  mH  be  neces- 
aary  to  say  a  word,  if  all  people  were  sis  weli.  agreed  in  respect  of 
4he  means  as  of  the  end.  The  ancient  practice  certainly  was  to 
taly.  more  upon  fetters  and  manacles,  than  the  walls  of  the:  prison 
oc  the  vigilance  of  the  gaoler;  the  Prison  Bill  enacts  that  '  no 
-prisoner  shall  be  put  in  irons  by  the  keeper  of  any  prison  except 
in  cases  of  urgent  and  absolute  necessity,  and  the  particulars  of 
every  such  case  shall  be  forthwith  entered  in  the  keeper's  ionrnal, 
and  notice  forthwith  given  thereof  to  one  of  the  visiting  justices; 
.aatl  the  keeper  shall  not  contihue  the  use  of  irons  on  any  prisoner 
logger  than  four  days,  without  an  order  in  writing  from  a  visiting 
justice  specifying  the  cause  thereof/ — s.  x.  Reg.  1$.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  propriety  of  such  a  regulation — we  am  satisfied  that 
fettering  the  debtor  or  the  accused  criminal  as  a  matter  of  course 
rwas  always  illegal ;  how  far  k  stood  within  the  protection  of  the 
,hrw  in  the  ease  of  the  convict  seems  to  us  not  so  dear.  The  common 
argument,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  exceed  the  terms  of  a  sentence,  and 
•that  a  sentence  4>£  imprisonment  says  nothing  of  fetters,  proves 
nothing;  the  sentence  says  nothing  pi  many  other  prison  privations, 
ithe  legality  of  which  cannot  be  doubted;  it:  is  .general  in  its  terms, 
and  includes  every  circumstance  which  goes  to  make  up  the  idea 
jof  legal  imprisonment,  so -that  the  question;  always  comes  round  to 
-whajt  is.  legal  imprisonment.  Waiving  however  a  legal  discussion 
*  which  die  statute  just  cited  renders  unnecessary,  we  agree  with  the 
warmest  opposers  of  the  practice  that  it  was  always  inexpedient  to 
.iron  erren  the  convict,  unless  his  own  refractoriness  made  it  nebea- 


'»■*! 


.*-  'If  is  agreed  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  any  jvdgetfaetaolfai  jtae  of  % 
.turn,  may  bail  fyr  apy  crime  whatsoever,  he  it  treason,  murder,  or  any-  other  offense, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.' — 4  Black.' Com.  p.  299. 

^  sary 
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sjury  as  a  pwlsfaroefit,  of  h»:de«pdrati(Hi«sii  sbfe^iiwd.  Qfaftetvak 
lion  too  will  warrant  us  in  going  a  step  farther  and  expressing  an 
opinion*  that  the.  frequent  necessity  for  the  use.  of  fetters  almost 
amounts  to  proof  of  some  mismanagement  in  the  prison  u*  which  it 
shell  exist.  It  is  not  the  least  merit  in  the  Prison  Bill,  that 
by  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  nso  of  them,  greater  care  and 
tnore  skilful  management,  hecome  necessary  on  the;  part  of  go-t 
vernors  of  prisons  to  supply  their  place* 

The  next  thing  is  one*. which  every  prisoner  under  any  circMon 
stances  has  a  right  to  require  at  the  .bands  of  the  country,  a  prison 
healthy  and  clean ;  it  can  never  be  contended  tjhat  it  forms  by  im* 
plication  ai\y  part  even  .of  the  punishment  of  die  convict  that  his 
health  is  to  be  injured,  or  his  body  polluted  by  filth;  much  less. can 
the  debtor,  or  the  accused  criminal,  persons  not  unfrequently  more 
■nfortunate  than  culpable,  be  exposed  with  any  justice  to  such 
aggravations  of  imprisonment. 

*  Air  and  exercise,  food  end  clothes  such  as  are  necessary  for  the 
sustentation  of  health,  together  with  medicine  and  attendance  when 
sick,  stand  upon  the  same  principle;  except  in  that  short  and  awful 
interval  which  precedes  execution,  and  which  is  spent  in  preparation 
tor  it,  there  can  be  no  time  or  circumstance  under  which  any 
prisoner  ma)  not  demand  all  those  things  which  arc  ordinarily 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life.     We  are  aware  that  in  some 
of  these  last  particulars,  we  may  be  thought  to  push  the  claims  of 
the  prisoner,  farther  than  justice  requires; ,  there  are  those  who  deny 
in  the  whole  auy  claim  of  right  which  he  can  set  up  to  food,  clothing 
or  lodging,  abd  others  who,'  admitting  the  abstract  right,  would  yet 
practically  reduce  the  quantity  and  quality  below  the  scale  implied 
in  our  .preceding  remarks.     Not  many  yeans  have  passed  since  the 
regulations  of  many  prisons  corresponded  with  these  opinions; 
ekher  no  regular  allbwance  was  made  of  food,  clothing,  fuel  or 
bedding,  or  an  allowance  confessedly  inadequate  to  preserve  a 
beakby  state  of  being.     It  is.  unnecessary  now,  and  would  there* 
fore  he  invidious  to  produce  from  the  evidence  before  Parliamentary 
Committees,  or  from  other  autheutic  sources,  r  proof  of  practices 
in  this  respect  as  irreconcileable  with  all  true  notions  of  prison 
government,  as  with  humanity  and  justice.    The  law,  fot. the  sake 
of  the  public,  withdraws  an  individual  from  society,  and  deprives 
bias  of  the  ordinary  means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life;  cm 
the  law  suffer  him  to  perish  with  cold,  rot  in  tilth,  or  starve  with 
huoger  ?    It  is  idle  lossy  that  he  may  pursue  his  own  trade  or  any 
trade  in  prison;  he  may  have  been  a  labourer  in  husbandry,  his 
«raft  may  be  one  which  he  cannot  exercise  in  a  prison,  or  it  may 
be  of  a  nature,  which  is  necessarily  prohibited, within  the  walls, 
or  he  may  be  unable  to  find  a  market  for  what  he  produces— unless 

therefore 
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therefore  it  be  legal  to  starve  bitn,  be  most  be  fed  ami  cfathed. 
With  respect  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  supplies,  health  mm 
be  the  only  general  criterion;  nothing  is  to  be  allowed1 1*  tm±j 
on  the  one  handy  nor  to  an  unfeeling  and  unwise  pafsienony  on  «tfae 
ether.    It  is  especially  fallacious  to  regulate  these  articles    t*/ 
any  comparison  with  the  condition  of  other  persons  in  ttfber 
places*  and  under  other  circumstances.    The  specious  topic    of 
declamation  against  prison  dietaries,  that  honest  people  fare  worst 
than  convicted  criminals,  has  more  than  once  been  noticed  and 
received  its  proper  answer  in  the  sensible  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Holfortl, 
which  stand  at  the  bead  of  this  paper. 

*  There  are,  (says  he)  I  fear,  numbers  of  persons  in  this  country  who 

wear  clothes  which  are  insufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemency 

of  the  weather,  or  who  are  lodged  in  close  and  ill -ventilated  apartments, 

or  who  inhabit  damp  and  unwholesome  situations,  or  are  employed  *t 

noxious  trades,  or  work  at  unseasonable  hours,  or  are  subject  to  other 

hardships  or  privations,  of  the  like  nature;  but  I  have  never  neard  it 

contended  that  these  evils,  from  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  relievp 

other  classes  of  the  community,  are  on  that  account  to  be  imposed  upon 

prisoners.     The  food  of  persons  confined  for  offences  in  a  prison,  as  well 

as  their  clothing,  lodging  and  employment,  must  be  regulated  with  tt 

due  regard  to  their  health,  (it  not  being  intended  to  inflict  sickness  or 

disease  as  a  part  of  their  punishment,)  and  the  dietary  of  a  prison  tot 

comes  therefore  &  medical  question  connected  with  the  circumstances  of 

their  particular  situation,  and.  not  a  question  of  comparison  betweei* 

them  and  persons  in  other  places  or  conditions  of  life.' — Thoughts  mtic 

Criminal  Prisons  of  this.  Country,  SjfC*  ,  ff 

It  is  a  more  difficult  question,  whether,  in  particular  instances 

the  introduction  of  more  generous  food  or  greater  comforts  shouJtf 

be  allowed  according  to  other  considerations  than  loose  of  heefthj 

in  other,  words,  whether  the  ability  of  the  party  to-  purchase,  qr  J)it> 

industry  and  good  behaviour  should  procure  him  luxuries  denied  V* 

w«prisoners  in  general.    There  is  loqg  practice*  and  hi^Ji 

f  in  favour  of  the  affirmative ;  with  regard  to  debtors,  it  is,; 

sve,  universally  allowed  to  them  to  procure  from  without 

I  or  liquor,  subject  only  to  certain  prohibitions  and  regnla- 

nd  as  to  prisoners  who  labour,  it  has  long  been  jtbe  custom* 

rf  our  best  regulated  prisons,  to  stimulate  industry  by  allow* 

rtion  of  the  profits  earned  by  the  prisoner  to  bespeqt  by  him, 

m  this  way.    This,  according  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Cominiftee 

6n  the  Laws  relating  to  Penitentiary  Houses,  was  the  practice  of  this. 

Southwell  House  of  Correction  ;f  and  Mr.  Buxton  states  that  of 

the  Bury  Jail  in  the  following  words: 

1  _— - —  ■    ■;        f 

*  The  same  argument  is  panned  by  the  same  author,  In  the  Short  Vindication  of  the 
General  Penitentiary  at  Millbank,  &c.  p.  6. 
f  See  Rct.  J.  T.  Becher's  Evidence,  p.  33. 

'That 
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•  fTfcat  part  of  tfee  money-whicb  is  received  in  prison  may  be  thus  exr 
penderi.  One  of  the  porters  goes  round  twice  a  week*  and  writes  down 
those  tfeings  which  the  prisoners  wish  to  purchase.  This  list,  sometimes 
amounting  to  200  articles,  is  submitted  to  the  governor,  who  puts  his 
pen  through  those  which  he  deems  improper.  He  then  orders  the 
others,  and  the  prisouers  receive  them  at  cost  price,  and  have  weights', 
scales  and  measures  to  satisfy  them  as  to  the  quantity/ — Inquiry,  <frc. 
p.  81. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  regulations  of  the  Penitentiary  House 
at  Gloucester,  as  established  by  Sir  George  Paul,  *  the  prisoners 
did  not  become  eutitled  to  any  portion  of  their  earnings ;  nor  did 
their  daily  fare  depend  in  auy  degree  on  the  quantity  of  work  which 
they  respectively  performed :  they  lived  by  a  fixed  dietary,  from 
which  beer  and  all  fermented  liquors  were  excluded.'  It  was  his 
opinion,  and  he  was  no  slight  authority  on  such  a  subject,  that  to 
give  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  prisoners,  or  belter  food  in  case 
of  their  labouring,  was  not  productive  of  any  benefit  to  them.  First 
Report,  pp.  17.  25. 

fhe  Prison  Bill  steers  a  middle  course,  allowing ,  the  introduc- 
tion of  food,  not  extravagant  or  luxurious,  to  debtors,  or  accused 
criminals,  who  receive  no  allowance  from  the  county ;  and  pro- 
hibiting it  in  the  case  of  convicts,  except  under  the  permission 
of  the  visiting  justices,  or  the  regulations  of  the  quarter- sessions.— 
8.  x.  reg.  14  and  15. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  a  system  such  as  that  of  th$ 
Bury  Jail,  a  more  active  industry  may  be  produced  among  certain 
prisoners  than  they  might  otherwise  be  induced  to  exert;  but  we 
are  satisfied  that  this  must  often  be  purchased  by  more  than  com- 
mensurate sacrifices.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  confine 
this  indirect  species  of  reward  to  mere  industry  or  orderly  behaviour, 
as  the  indulgence  must  be  regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
amount  of  the  earnings;  and,  supposing  an  equal  inclination  to 
labour  in  any  two  individuals,  yet  if  one  has  more  skill  than  the 
other,  or  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  learn  a  more  lucrative 
trade,  or  if  the  other  has  learned  only  a  trade  which  he  cannot  or 
may  not  practise  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  the  comforts  of  the 
two,  with  equal  merit,  will  become  decidedly  unequal.  Mr.  Hpf- 
ford,  in  the  pamphlet  before  cited,  asserts  '  that  the  prisoners  whose 
labour  is  most  productive  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank,  are  not 
those  whose  behaviour  entitles  them  to  most  consideration,  or  of 
whose  eventual  restoration  with  credit  to  society  the  chaplain  eutei- 
tains  the  most  favourable  expectation.'  p.  53.  It  is  obvious,  in- 
deed, that  a  system  of  this  sort  must  be  unfavourable  m  many 
respects  to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners ;  its  tendency  being  to 
confirm  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  immediate  self-indulgence  as  the 

vol.  xxxr.  no.  lx.  do  motive 
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motive  for  action,  men  who  have  already  found  *atmotiv**4oi 
strong  for  their  prudence  or  their  conscience*  '    •  ":  *"«^ 

Such  a  system  seeing  to  us  to  be  founded  upon  a  sbort-sigbtud 
and  mistaken  view  of  the  object  of  imprisonment ;  its  advocates 
cannot  be  better  represented  than  by  Mr.  Buxton,  who  says  aH' 
that  can  be  said  for  it  in  the  ardent  and  ingenious  manner  whkh 
characterizes  his  work.  He  concludes  thus :  *  if  the  prisoner  wishes 
for  meat  or  any  other  indulgence,  let  him  purchase  it.  Let  sttpetftor 
food  be  the  direct  consequence  of  superior  exertion.    I  must  #e~ 

Erst,  that  I  am  much  deceived  if  a  man  will  not  work  more  cheefcu 
Hy  and  more  industriously  if  he  finds  the  product  of  his  mormag,a 
labour  in  his  dinner  and  in  his  supper,  than  if  he  waits  five  years 
for  it/  p.  125.  The  excellent  Howard  found  one  great  evil  bf 
our  prisons  to  be  a  total  want  of  employment,  and  he  described  fa* 
very  fascinating  colours  the  appearance  which  those  presented  in 
which  the  prisoners  were  fully  employed.  Undoubtedly  a  salutary 
change  was  produced — the  giving  all  prisoners  an  opportunity  of 
working,  and  compelling  some  to  work,  were  among  the  most  ef- 
ficient causes  of  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
ow  prisons ;  but  it  is  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  when  psfc 
86ns  are  estimated  by  the  cheerful  activity  of  the  labourers,  ancrtbe 
quantity  of  productive  labour  within  their  walls.  A  prison  ougfat 
to  be  a  place  of  terror  to  those  without,  of  punishment  to  thesf 
within ;  let  us  reform  criminals  if  we  can — it  is  a  great  and  glori* 
otis  object,  uncertain  in  the  result,  but  imperative  in  the  obligation* 
Punishment,  however,  is  certain ;  and  it  is  one  mode  of  punish^ 
ftoent,  severely  felt  by  those  who  have  led  a  life  of  self-indulgence^ 
.but  Unattended  with  any  cruelty,  to  tie  them  down  to  a  coarse,  aiii* 
form  diet. 

Two  exceptions  may  here  be  urged :  we  may  be  asked  whether 
we  would,  extend  the  rule  to  persons  of  the  higher  ranks  *f  life* 
and  convicted  of  offences  such  as  libel,  provocations  to  doefy 
&c.,  which  ordinarily  are  understood  to  carry  with  them  less  of 
moral  turpitude.  We  confess  that  we  can  see  no  reason  for  not 
carrying  the  rule  so  far;  the  health  of  the  party  must  of  course 
always  be  the  first  object,  and  it  would  be  for  the  medical  attendant 
to  see  that  no  change  of  habit  was  made  so  violent  in  its  nature  ms 
to  affect  it ;  but  rank  or  education  ought  not  to  lighten  punishment; 
if  they  make  the  feelings  more  susceptible  to  an  equal  infliction,  it 
must  be  remembered  also  that  the  moral  restraint  and  social  obli- 
gation were  stronger,  and  that  the  violation  of  them  merits  a  severer 
suffering. 

The  case  of  debtors  also  may  be  pressed  on  us ;  but,  health 
being  secured,  we  cannot  say  that  there  appears  to  us  any  injustice 
in  subjecting  them  also  to  the  mortification  of  their  appetite.     Every 

debtor 
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debtor  in. *xe<nition  either  <an  ot  tannoi  pa^hi*$re|JitpF,;.if  h* 
can,  and  will  not,  preferring  to  spend  in  self-indu^g/eiice  the  ^f^jli^ 
stance  .whtoli  in  truth  belongs  to  bis  creditor  rather  than  to  hiin^elf, 
it  i»(  well  that  he  should  be*  prevented  fron>  gratifying  so,  uiyust  a^ 
desire;  if  he  cannot,  then  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  or*  d<?&V& 
tutien,  and  the  prison  allowance  must  be  a  desirable  relief  tQ  b§m< 
.  Waiving  therefore  many  minor,  yet  important  consideration* 
atifib  m  the.  difficulty  of,  preserving  uniform  discipline,  or  ,&**+ 
sistent  details,  in  a  prison,  *»  -which  thje,  prisoners  ape  flowed ,a,. 
different  scale  of  diet,  warding. according  to  their  own  fancies,.  1*9 
come  to  these  conclusions— :that  ell  have  aright  to  be  fen1,  and  thqi 
all  should  be  confined  to  the  same,  prison  allowance,  qualifying  the, 
rule  in  individual  cases  according  to  the  directions  of  the  medical 
•ficer  of  the  prison;  and,  if  any  other  variation  be  allowed*  we 
shouid  prefer  the  indulgence  being  granted  as  the  reward  of  qraerjjt 
bebavionr,  to  the  regulating  it  by  tlie  amount  of  the  prisoner  * 
eoniiag. 

Iti»  time  to  pass  on 
has  further  claims  to  b 
society,,  and  to  be  affon 
terruiotedly  bis  religious 
Me  claims ;  no  matter  11 
prison  walls,  he  has  a  rigl 
Imps  the  first  sobering  sfa 
less  course.  No  one  cai 
been,  if  it  had  been  alio 
its*  effect  will  be,  if  be  Jt 
abandoned  a*  himself.  : 

ample  portion  of  corruption  to  the  general  mass;  however,, jbad^f 
iajWrestfained  comaiuuication  with  others,  even  less  depraved,  ;can 
only  make;  him  wpree;  evea  to  instruct  tlie  ignorant. in. yu&js  ty 
harden  and  debase  the  heart  of  the  instructor.  If,  00  Ujie  pfltiy 
handy  ho  enters  the  prison  an  iueitperienced  and  young  offwd^Jto 
has  not  merely  a  claim  to  be  able  to  retire  from  pollution  wV&ft 
way  disgust  him ;  but  he  has  that  kind  of  claim  which  a  c|}i|^,U#$ 
on  his  parent,  or  a  pupil  on  his  tutor,  not  to  be  exposed  to  teopft- 
rupled  by  it.  He  has  a  claim,  uot  merely  to  be  .able  pjae  4ay  ja 
the  week  to  attend  public  worship ;  but,  when  he  js  desef  f#ii  by 
all  other  friends,  he  requires  the  more  iqtimate.  and  conjtajut  a(|en^ 
dance  of  a  spiritual  guide.  In  cases  of  this  sort. the. need  fqu#& 
tlie  right ;  but  it  will  be  in  vain  that  he  receives  the  advice  .pr,  ex- 
hortation, if  he  receives  it  under  the  eye  and  liable  to  the^si)eetyug 
interruptions  of  profligate  fellow-prisoners.  No  prisonjs  effect 
in  its  regulations,  tliatdoes  not  protect  die  feelings,  aa^w/eUafc, the 
persons  and  properties  of  the  prisoners  from  each  oilier.     M**  Hol- 
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{ofAh*»  weU  observed*  that  it  is  sport  to  men  iMtfdcfMfltin  a  J*tff 
cour&e  of  iniquity  to  turn  the  signs  of  ref»*fitanjt:e  and  atmoree  MM^r 
ridicule,  and  to  disturb  the  good  resolution*  end  tooundstbe  <fqeliH£i 
df  those  of  their  comrades,  round  whose  hearts  4bo  ealrttsofrviaeiit 

not  yet  completely  formed .'*  .  r  ":.J.  F 

'?  Upon  the  head  of  religious  inrtrufcUm.  and  afftemtaiKte,  the:  Prison 
BiMhas  made  a  most  important  improvement  hi  oiw0ciiwfa»alllMr« 
The  duties  of  the  chaplain  tiro  marked  tout  wrth-fuUtftess  «Ad  <prtoct» 
sion ;  the  inmates  of  a  jail  require,  and)  they  wiU  hewe/orwerdfro* 
reive,  even  more  minute  and  fcorfttfaist  attendamrelbantbe-^MHWof 
the  irtoet  favoured  parishes.  The 'chaplain  in  very  prefierip-'nitttfa 
one  of  the  most  responsible  and-  important  oflieersof  the  prison  4 
his  salary  is  regulated,  not  extravagantly  and  ye*  -liberally*  <  witfa 
reference  to  the  number  of  prisoners;  a  pension  is  provided //or 
htsn  in  case  of  sickness,  age,  or  infirmity ;  and  the  situation  tasty  be 
now  mode  to  present,  if  the  magistracy  are  disposed  to  act  iaJteartj^ 
accordance  with  the  legislature,  which  we  do  not  doubt,  •«  #«>t>te# 
and1  not  undesirable  field  for  the  exertion  of  zeal  and  ialeat  inifjbe 
Christina  ministry. 

r>We  have  now  stated,  though  not  so  concisely  as  we  cotdd  bane* 
wished/  the  claims  which  prisoners  of  every  description  9eem  to>n* 
to  bawe  on  the  country ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  rights  which  the* 
country  bos  over  the  inmates  of  its  prisons  will  vary  in  many  respeBa* 
df  <6urse  with  the  causes  which  place  them  there;  but  there* am 
certain  general  powers  which  it  may  justly  exercise  in  all  cases;  It 
hm>&  right  to  general  order  and  decency  within  the  prison;  «nd  fdrt 
tfcis  purpose  it  may  enforce  proper  discipline  **i>  every  jndivtdisalti 
ajnd  teasormbry  punish  the  breach  of  it;  For  the  tsame  pttrpostyftti 
way  regttlate  the  prison  hours,  and  the  saode  of<eraplo*irje»t4rfflfti> 
ttiei  prisoners,  even  of  those  whoa*  it  baa  too*  a#iwer  of<  oornpeHifig 
U>  labour^  restricting  it  to  such  4mds  of  woi*«»<«r«y.be#tt»gi^ 
arid  wholesomely  carried  on  within  -the  wnlls^direetiog  *b*e*4&of 
the;  produce  and  apportioning  the  earnings  msueh  manner  as  ina*> 
best  accord  with  the  regulations  of  the  place  $nt 'has  alright  to#e^ 
strain*  the  intercourse  of  the  prisoners  with  each  other,  aod  te-eae** 
cmexm  entire  contrail  over  the  visits  of  frtends<  front  without*  <  t  *7fc 

-I  This  last  is -a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  some  difficulty; 
on  Ae  vme  hand,  to  deny •  even  to  the  -convicted  prisoner  all  infcejm 
cvrffrse  with  his  farnity  and  friends  is  not  fnerelv  *  measured  grept? 
srrenty^reqniriug  some  clear  advantage  as  its  justification,  *but^-itt. 
our  opinion,  tstto  Ahwaway*  powerful  mean,  eusder  proper  regis* 
hrddndjtof  encouragement  and  moral  improvement  *~-on  the  other 
hawsH  kcasniot  be  doubted  that  great  injury  is  done  to4hedtsc*4' 

9  Speech  oh  the  Bill  containing.  Pro?bions  as  to  Offenders  in  the  Hulks,  p.  17.  , 
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pfctte  bf  the  pfi$s*vand  to  the  public,  by  an  indiscriminate  sdtorisi- 
.fife*  of  visitor*;     A  prison  %vho*e  gates  are  perpetually  admitting 
kUe  spec^tors  will  weee^wriry  lose  half  its  terrors.    Those  salu- 
tary ia^as^fU^ris<*mttt#sa*nd  misery  which  men  associate  with 
a  jail,  and  which  naUMrally  tend  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  cam 
not'  ftil^to^b^^mtiofc  weakened  by  a  sight  of  the  cleanliness,  ind 
-ottkr^  the'tatom  apparel  and  teeming  comfort,  which  are  found 
WMtoin'Ae  watts;  men  commonly  jodge  from  what  they  see,  anil 
make  tittle  account  of  *vba£  they  do  not  see,  the  sotttiide  and  weari* 
aomettessy  the  hard  fare  and  hard  labour  of  the  prisoners.    They 
<w4ll  therefore  leave  the  prison,  believing  that  the  sufferings  of  con* 
tinenteat  have  been  exaggerated;  and  what  they  believe  they  may 
act  open;  at  least  they  will  eagerly  circulate  the  statement. 
•■  A*  late  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Auburn  State  Prison  to 
ttt  Legislature  of  New  York  is  now  lying  before  us ;  and  they  we 
soimpumed  witb  these  considerations,  Unit  they  state  therasefaes 
.  to  have  doubled  the  usual  fee  on  admission  for  the  purpose  of  dis* 
coiiragmg  visitors ;  and  they  declare,  with  sufficient  plainness,  their 
■  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  exclude  them  entirely,  if  k  were* 
not  <f or  the  -prejudice  against  the  Peuitentiary  system,  wbicharnca- 
sureof  Btich  apparent  harshness  and  suspicious  conceal  inent  nrigh* 
eabite  in  the  public  mind.     We  cannot  coincide  with  this  opinion; 
and  Ipast  of  all  should  we  assent  to  its  being  acted  upon  m  *  ftaiK> 
teutiary.     Where  the  term  of  imprisonment  is  sliott,  and  the  object 
iinto  -break  a  stubborn  and  reckless  spirit,  this  or  any  other  measure 
of  temporary  severity  wwy  be  useful ;  but  in  a  system  which  ealon+l 
ldtes  on- the  gradual  reformation  of  a  prisoner  in  the  coqrae:ofrdkr 
long  confinetnem  by  a  mixture  of  severity  and  kindness,  nothing; 
dan  be  mwte  desirable  than  that  occasional  intercourse  should  km 
.  k#pt  ap>hetv*eeH  him  and  his  family.     At  the  same  time  that  jt^isi 
.  the  most  idrtooent  rewasd  that  can  be  devised  for  good  behatiioury 
.  it  is  no  more  than  a  natural  step  in  the  plan,  which  seeks  ultimately, 
.  ta^restere  him  to  society-^to  re-unite  the  broken  links  wlnch.qnedi 
•  boand  him  to  his  friends?  to  prevent  his -entire  despair  of  re*aduris«f 
sisa  into  their  circle;  to  keep  alive  his  interest  in  their  affietttioosy 
.  and  to  make  them  not  unwilling  to  (reoeive  him  on  his  enlargement- 
r  /The'  notion  of  a  fee  on  admission  is  rather  strange  to  out  fiTel- 
.  inga^bdt  we  tabefor  granted  that  that  is  not  the  only  requisite.  The 
regulations  of  the  Prison  Bill,  as  we  tmderstand  them>  (ici^uotrthej 
merit  of  the  BUI  to,sptiak  with  peculiar  clearness^)  pot j the .matter? 
on  the  right  footing;'  prisoned  only  committed  for  trial  are  tp;  i*h> 
ceanre  visits  at  proper  times,  and  under  proper  restrictions^  seukd>by! 
the^goWuor,  or  visiting  jastices;  and  convicts  dilyuud^a  ikmhl 
-  rttles  and  regulations  as  may  be  determined  on  qj  the  rjuarj^r-ses* 
.  sion«. 
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In  this  part  of  our  subject  one  more  t6|5ic  rfentami  t JtW^W- 
cussed,  but  of  great  importance!  the  employment  of  tb#  fi'ftbiUfc*. 
ft  is  obvious  that  this  can  have  reference  only  to  those  wh*>  we 
confined  upon  suspicion,  or  for  punishment  of  crime* :  bdl  #Wi 
.regard  to  each  of  these  classes  great  Affcrenoe  of  6pmoif  fcrt- 
vails,  both  as  to  the  principle  and  the  mode  of  'ttflfofeing  it.,T,The 
law  and  common  sense  agree  in  malting  a  widfc  distinction  be- 
tween  prison   employment  and  hard  labotir,  and  as  the  MUtt- 
can  only  be  imposed  upon  a  prisoner  by  the  sentence  of  a  tfctaft 
of  justice,  it  of  course  can  never  apply  but  to  the  case  df  Co* 
victs.    The  former  is  undoubtedly  desirable  for  all  prisoner*,*  arid 
every   proper   and   rational  inducement   should  be  held  tfttt  to 
them  to  engage  in  it,  inducements  which  experience  warrants- US  in 
saying  will  scarcely  ever  fail  of  success.    It  is  a  question,  however, 
,    to  which  late  circumstances  have  attached  some  consequence, 'whe- 
ther, there  is  any  legal  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  comprf  per- 
sons, either  untried,  or  sentenced  simply  to  imprisonment,  to-'b- 
;  hour.     The  general  practice,  we  believe,  varies  much  in  thfe  re- 
i,,  spect  between  these  two  classes;  in  a  great,  perhaps  the  greater 
)J(  ^umber  of  prisons,  in  which  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  is 
t ,,  attempted,  a  convict  sentenced  to  imprisonment  only  is  directly  or 
,{,;  indjiectly  compelled  to  work,  as  apart  of  prison  aiscipttm ;  hot 
,.;4iu  scarcely  any  is  the  same  rule  observed  with  regard  to  persons 
,,  ,  only  committed  for  trial.    It  would  be  as  difficult  perhaps  to  find  a 
,  \  direct  authority  in  law  for  compelling  the  convict  to  work,  as  the 
.,,  tatried  prisoner;  but  many  of  the  reasons  which  apply  with  great 
, ,   cogency  against  compulsion  on  the  latter,  certainly  do  not' exist  in 
.    respect  of  the  former.     Where  a  man  has  been  proved  guilty  of  a 
.,    crime  against  society,  for  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  (JMnish 
.    him  by  seclusion,  society  has  a  right  to  subject  hhn  to  sucti  disci- 
pline as  may  be  thought  likely  to  make  him  harmless' to  liter  inte- 
,  t  rests  when  he  shall  be  restored  to  liberty  :  this  would  warrant  di- 
.    rect  compulsion.     And  as  to  the  indirect  compulsion  Of  WhtHtold- 
ing  sustenance  from  him  if  he  refuses  to  earn  it  by  labour4,  there 
can  be  no  injustice  in  this,  for  he  can  have  no  positive  claim  to 
,       maintenance ;  it  is  true  that  he  has  been  withdrawn  from  bfc  trade, 
or, occupation,  but  that  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  punishment  6f  his 
crime,  the  forfeiture  of  the  means  of  resorting  to  his  former  friode 
(i    of  earning  a  livelihood. 

But  with  a  man  committed  only  on  suspicion,  whom  the  ftrw  still 
presumes  to  be  innocent,  and  deprives  of  liberty  only  because  it 
sees  no  other  mode  of  securing  his  appearance  at  the  day  of  trial, 
all  the  reason  is  in  favour  of  his  immunity  from  every  other  priva- 
tion or  interference.  Direct  compulsion,  we  believe,  has  never 
.    beeu  attempted  ;  the  only  ground  on  which  it  could  be  put  would 
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„  J»e  f  he  enforcement  of  discipline ;  and  undoubtedly  that  must  be 
preserved,  even  by  severe  measures,  if  necessary,  over  every  pri- 
soner. We  are  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  deny,  that  for  riot  or 
^disorderly  behaviour  an  unconvicted  criminal  may,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  be  treated  as  a  convict ;  in  whatever  character  he 
Cjbme*,  he  is  bound  so  far  to  sitbmit  to  the  laws  of  the  place,  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  peace  and  good  order  of  others.  But  this  is 
an  argument  which  will  never  justify  the  compulsory  labour  of  m 
peaceable  and  orderly,  but  slothful  or  even  obstinate  prisoner. 

If  this  be  so  as  to  direct  compulsion,  is  any  better  plea  to  be 
offered  for  the  indirect  compulsion  of  bread  and  water  diet,  or 
absolute  refusal  of  sustenance  ?  We  are  aware  that  this  involves  a 
question  of  great  importance,  which  may  be  said  to  have  already 
received  an  answer  from  the  Judges  of  the  court  of  Bang's  Bench. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  allude  to  the  case  of  the  King 
against  the  Justices  of  the  North  Riding.*  We  hope  we  shall  no* 
be  accused  of  disrespect  to  men,  whom  we  so  highly  respect  as  the 
Judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  when  we  venture  to  doubt,  whether 
that  case  was  so  fully  considered  as  it  might  have  been ;  undoubt- 
edly it  would  have  been  heard  with  greater  advantage  if  it  had 
been  argued  on  both  sides,  and  not  disposed  of  summarily  upon  a» 
ex-parte  application  for  a  mandamus.  According  to  the  report, 
at  the  close  of  the  motion,  the  Counsel  furnished  the  Court  with 
three  statutes,  (the  earliest  being  19  Charles  II.  c.  iv.)  as  being  the 
.  only  statutes  bearing  on  the  case  ;  and  the  judgment  proceeds  on 
the  consideration  of  those  statutes,  and  certain  assumed  principles 
of  the  common  law.  Now,  without  examining  whether  all  tb*  in- 
ferences negatively  drawn  from  those  statutes  were  correct,  we 
would  observe,  that  a  very  important  statute  on  the  Question  was 
passed  in  the  14th  of  Elizabeth:  it  is  c.  v.  and  intituled  'for  the' 
Punishment  of  Vagabondes,  and  relief  of  the  Poore  and  Impotent/ 
The  earlier  clauses  provide  for  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of 
vagabonds,  sturdy  beggars,  &c.  and  for  the  maintenance  and  set- 
tlement of  the  seed  and  impotent  poor :  it  is  indeed  one  of  the 
earlier  laws  of  settlement.  The  twenty-third  section  empowers  three 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  such  convenient  places  within  their  shires 
as  they  shall  think  meet,  to  place  and  settle  to  work  the  rogues  and 
vagabonds  that  shall  be  disposed  to  work,  there  to  be  holden  to- 
work  '  to  get  their  livings,  and  be  sustained  only  upon  their  labour 
and  travail/  But  how  were  those  to  be  supported  who  were  com- 
mitted because  tliey  would  not  work,  during  their  imprisonment  and 

. u- "i      ■ 

•  This  case  will  be  found  reported  in  the  second  volume  of  Barnewall  and  Cresswell's 
Reports,  p.  *86,  to  which  report  our  remarks  apply.  It  will  be  teen  that  our  observa- 
tions were  written  before  the  notice  of  Mr.  Peer's  declaratory  bill,  but  H  may  be  satisfa&f 
tt»rj  still  to  see  the  grounds  on  which  the  bill  rests. 
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piously  to  their  trial  ?  The  preamble  to  the  tlifrty-eigbifr  seelidivj 
which  provides  for  them,  is  curious,  and  as  follows :'  *  Wh*re*sj'tiy ' 
reason  of  this  acle  the  common  gaoles  of  every ■  shire  within  thb 
realme  are  lyke  to  be  greatlye  pestered  with  a  more  number  ofjpri*- 
sohers  than  heretofore  hath  byn,  for  that  the  said  vacabondetf,  and 
other  leu  de  persons  before  recited  shall  uppon  their  apppeheatkH* 
be  committed  to  the  comon  gaole  of  the  same  shier  where  they  are 
so  taken  and  apprehended,  and  that  in  moste  shires  of  this  readme 
the  common  gaoles  are  in  such  townes  where  them  be*  a  great 
number  of  poore  people  more  than  they  are  well  able  totuttmne 
nith  their  relief)  and  in  some  shires  the  assizes  are  kept  farre  dis- 
tant from  the  place  where  the  comon  gaoles  are  ;  by  reason  whereof 
the  si) id  prisoners  are  lvke  to  famyshe  for  wont  of  sustenance,  yj 
they  be  not  therefore  provided9 — it  then  goes  on  to  enact,  that  the 
justices  at  sessions  shall  fix  a  rate  on  every  parish,  to  be  collected 
by  the  churchwarden?,  paid  to  the  high-constables,  and  by  then*  at 
sessions  handed  over  to  certain  officers  appointed  by  the  justices, 
who  are  to  distribute  it  weekly  for  the  relief  of  these  untried  pri- 
soners.    Now,  when  we  consider  the  period  at  which  this  act  was 
made,  (he  then  existing  state  of  our  prisons,  and  the  persons  to 
wh ofn  the  money  was  to  be  paid,  it  seems  to  us  not  too  much  to 
saV,  that  here  is  a  legislative  provision  made  for  prisoners,  not  de- 
pendent on  their  readiness  to  work,  but  with  a  clear  understanding 
of  their  ability  and  refusal  to  work ;  because,  if  they  were  either1 
unable,  or  willing,  they  would  have  been  provided  for  in  different 
wavs  under  the  other  clauses  of  the  act.    This  section  of  the  act  wa* 
beheve  is  still  in  force. 

'  Neither  do  we  think  the  argument  from  the  common  hiw  more 
fortunate.  One  of  the  most  acute  judges  who  ever  sate  on  the 
English  bench  asks,  *  What  right  has  a  prisoner,  to  whom  work  is* 
offered/and  who  is  able  to  do  it,  but  will  not,  to  have  any  food  at 
the  expense  of  the  county?'  and  reasons  on  the  analogy  of  the  poor 
laws.  With  great  deference,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
arnalogy  seems  to  us  wholly  fallacious.  The  pauper  at  liberty  has 
his  own  occupation,  or  is  bound  to  choose  one,  and  has  no  right 
to  the  public  money,  unless  he  will  labour  in  the  one  or  the  other : 
but  the  prisoner  committed  for  trial  is  an  innocent  man,  whom  for 
the  benefit  of  society  the  law  has  removed  from  his  occupation, 
afld  taken  from  the  spot  in  which,  or  the  connections  among 
whom,  or  the  implements  by  which  it  was  his  choice  to  earn  his 
bread.  As  the  number  of  occupations  without  a  prison  is  infinite, 
and  that  of  those  \\  ithin  necessarily  few,  it  is  probable  that  he 
really  cannot  exercise  the  new  craft,  to  which  he  is  set,  profitably;, 
be  is  to  be  there  for  a  few  months,  weeks,  or  days ;  he  has  not 
lime  to  1<  arn  it ;  it  will  be  useless  to  him,  and  useless  to  the  county, 
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thtotrfae  shbqld  lea*lrit>  h  may  even  tend  to  unfit  him  M  tliat 
forlner  occupation  to  which  he  intends  and  has  a  right  to  return/ 
Thtecr  and  many  more  considerations  might  be  urged,  but  we  do 
not  rely  onAuy  of  (hem  ;•  it  seems  to  lis  that  tbetre  is  no  reply  to  a 
short  answer  of  this  kuwt— 4  You  have  taken  me.  froiA  my  chisel 
and  pUne,or  my  trowel,  with  which  I  am  content  to  earn  my 
bread;  you  have  no  right  to  oblige  me  to  learn  another  trade,  or  to 
Ifthour  even  in  that  here,  and  you  have  no  right  tp  starve  me.'  We 
do  not  of  course  dispute  the  propriety  or  legality  of  his  imprison-* 
nient,  but  to  him  the  legality  makes  no  difference,  the  law  acts 
upon  him  against  his  will,  and  is  bound  to  tqke  charge  of  him,  and 
restore  him  unharmed  to  society  after  his  trial,  if  acquitted,  or  give 
him  up  a  living  sacrifice  to  punishment,  if  convicted. 

•We  call  the  man  an  innocent  man:  no  considerate  reader  will 
stmJe  at  that  epithet :  if  legal  maxims  mean  any  thing,  he  is  inno- 
cent^ and  he  is  entitled  in  all  respects,  consistent  with  personal  re- 
straint, to  be  treated  as  such.     Accused  criminals  must  be  all, 
treated  as  innocent,  or  all  as  guilty,  and  when  that  alternative  is 
put,  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  legal  presumption  of  innocence,  , 
and  its  strict  accordance  with  the  whole  genius  of  English  law,  be7 
come  most  apparent.    It  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  that  some  voider  , 
distinction  cannot  be  made  between  accused  and  convicted  prison-: . 
crs*     There  is  such  a  force  in  the  association  of  ideas  with  oaniegj 
that  it  would  be  well  if  the  former  could  acquire  some  new  appel- 
lation implying  no  guilt;  it  would  be  well,  if  they  could  be  con- 
fined in  some  separate  building  not  termed  a  prison,  and  not  infer- 
ring disgrace  from  a  residence  in  it.     These  may  seem  visionary  , 
wishes :  but  there  is  surely  a  monstrous  and  unhappy  confusionjn 
the  ideas  of  those  who  can  so  destroy  all  distinctions,  as  to.  apply  , 
to  persons, who  may  beju  fact  innocent,  and  whom  the  law  presumes, 
to,  be  so,  the  hardest,  mpst  odious,  and  irksome  labour,  whicji  can 
,be.  imposed. on, cpiwjcted  prisoners. 

With  respect. to  hard, labour, aa  a  useful  mode  of  punishment  and 
-correction  there  cannot  well,  we  think,  be  nutch  difference. of 
opioion ;  and  without  adopting  all  the  rigour  of  the  French  code,*  , 
few  will  in  theory  deny  that  it  ought  to  be  severe  and  irksome,  a 
real  punishment,  not  a  mere  employment.  When,  however,  this 
subject  first  attracted  the  public  attention,  the  benevolent  indivi- 
duals in  different  counties  who  took  the  largest  share  in  directing 
the  measure,  seldpm  ventured  (to. use  Sir  George  Paul's  words)jf 

•  Les  liorames  condanines  aux  travaux  forces  seront  employs  aux  travaux  les  plus  pe*- 
nibles;  lis  traineront  a"  lews  pieds  un  bouler,  ou  seront  attaches  deux  a  deux  arec  but 
clmfne,  lorcquela  nature  dn  travail  auqael  its  seront  employed,  le  pennettra.— -CWd  V4* 
italic.  1. 8.15,  .  i 

t  First  Report  of  Committee  on  Pcniientiarjr  House?,  p.  47. 
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<  to  tan  their  eye*  fro*  income  and  profit  fto  aiow^tftejt.rfwrjr 
house  of  correction  was  to  become  a  hway  nami£aelor^  attdio  win- 
tain  itself/  Much  as  we  are  advocates  for  industry  io  .prisoner*, 
a*d  economy  of  public  money,  we  think  both  ni«v  be_  purchased 
top  dearly  ;  and  we  are  not  sorry,  we  confeap,  that  in  almost  every 
place  in  which  the  manufactory-system  has  been  tried,  it  has  protect 
if  not  a  failing  concern  on  the  whole,  yet  certainly  far.  less  profit- 
able than  Was  expected,  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  condemn 
all  profitable  labour  of  the  prisoners,  but  we  are  anxiou*  that  it 
should  never  be  the  primary  object;  in  truth  the  test  economy  is 
in  that  system  which  produces  the  fewest  recommittals,  and  pre- 
vents the  most  crimes.  At  all  events,  wherever  the  prisoners  are 
employed  with  a  view  to  profit,  one  rule  we  deem  quite  indispen- 
sable,— it  is,  that  the  keeper,  he  who  is  to  regulate  the  discipline, 
and  watch  over  the  behaviour  of  the  prisoners,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  share  in  the  produce  of 
their  labour.  Wherever  he  is,  his  interest  and  his  duty  are  set  in 
opposition  to  each  other  in  a  thousand  supposable  and  probable 
cases)  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  his  eye  will  in  all  probability  be 
fixed  on  the  skill  and  activity,  rather  than  the  orderly  behaviour  of 
bis  prisoners.  Mr.  Holford  has  on  this  point  expressed  himself 
veiy  sensibly. 

*  There  are  many  occasions  on  which  work,  which  is  to  produce 
profit,  will  run  counter  to  discipline  and  moral  improvement.  It  will 
often  be  found  convenient  to  the  taskmaster  to  bring  together,  for  pur- 
poses of  manufacture,  prisoners  who  ought  not  on  other  accounts  to  be 
permitted  to  associate  with  each  other,  and  it  is  often  very  much  against 
his  interest  that  a  prisoner,  from  whom  others  are  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, or  on  whose  exertions  in  some  particular  branch  of  manufacture 
they  may  depend  for  materials,  or  who  is  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
'the  work  on  which  they  are  employed,  should  be  taken  away  from 
•hem  to  be  placed  in  strict  confinement  for  some  fault  (committed  within 
the  prison.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  concern  in  regard  to  pstifit,  to 
overlook  much,  to  forgive  much,  and  to  grant  much  indulgence  to  a 
skilful  manufacturer;  and  there  is  danger  that  many  an  offence  or  irre- 
gularity will  be  suffered  to  pass  without  notice  in  such  a  prison*  lest 
work  should  stand  still,  or  a  constant  customer  be  disappointed.  If  the 
skill  of  the  manufacturer  may  thus  create  an  improper  influence  in  his 
favour,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  operate  as  improperly  to 
his  prejudice,  and  prolong  his  imprisonment  by  rendering  him  too  use- 
ful to  be  parted  with,  and  thus  delaying  an  application  for  his  pardon 
on  the  score  of  merit.  And  there  is  one  point  upon  which  the  real  and 
pecuniary  interests  of  a  prison  must  always  be  at  variance — its  real  in- 
terests require  that  the  prisoners  employed  as  wardsreen  or  cooks,  or  in 
the  performance  of  other  services  in  the  prison,  should  be  selected  from 
the  most  orderly  and  trust-worthy  prisoners ;  whereas  the  taskmaster 
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<wo*y«l*a^iriik*Mee^le^  in  sueb  tilMtwi*  du»e  *f  who*  h# 
'catti  mate*  the  katfy  not  the  best  men,  but  the  wont  workmen.'* 

*  TfoMt-  ftese*  bbjec  rious  what  is  strictly  termed  bard  labour  ir  e»- 
ttlrely  ftfce,  altcf  In  this  put  of  our  subject  it  is  intpossiMe  to  pass 
'  'over  io  alienee  the:  Tread-wheel,  an  invention  which  has  certainly 
been  exposed  to  most  unfounded  attacks,  and  perhaps  been  praised 
far  beyond  its  real  merits,  but  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce a  moat  important  Instrument  of  prison  discipline.  The 
fifth  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Dtsei- 

{>Bne  has  just  been  put  into  our  hands,  and  useful  and  excellent  as 
t  is  ill  general,  it  is  in  no  part  more  sensible,  instructive,  or  mode- 
'  rate  than  in  what  it  communicates  on  this  subject.  As  might  be 
expected,  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  prevails  on  the  subject;  and 
although  almost  every  tread- wheel  varies  practically  in  the  Quantity 
of  labour  which  it  imposes,  and  consequently  in  great  measure  in 
the  effect  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  die  machine  is  praised 
or  blamed  as  if  it  were  one  thing,  the  same  in  every  prison.  Now 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  labour  of  the  tread-wheel  is  by 
ascending  steps,  and  that  the  amount  of  ascent  made  must  depend 
on  the  number  of  hours  employed,  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  (which, 
when  there  is  no  fly-regulator,  will  also  vary  with  the  number  of 
men  on  it  at  the  same  time,)  the  distance  from  step  to  step,  and  the 
proportion  of  those  out  of  each  gang,  who  are  on  the  wheel  at  one 
time,  to  those  who  are  off,  it  is  obvious  that  what  may  be  very  "true 
of  one  wheel  may  be  entirely  false  of  another.  Thus,  to  select  a  faw 
instances  out  of  many  which  have  been  ascertained  :  at  Lewes  each 
prisoner  works  at  the  rate  of  6,600  feet  in  ascent  per  day;  at  Ipe- 
wicb,  7,460;  at  St.  Albans,  8,000;  at  Bury,  8,860;  at  Cambridge, 
10,175;  at  Durham,  12,000;  at  Brixton,  Guildford,  and  Readmg 
the  summer  rate  exceeds  18,000;  while  at  Warwick  the  summer 
rate  will  be  17*000  feet  in  ten  hours,  if  the  present  rasolutio*  be 
adhered  to ;  which  upon  reflection,  we  are  quite  sure,  it  never  will, 
as  ntt  strength  could  long  endure  such  labour.  In  addition  u>  these 
immense  differences,  those  of  the  dietaries  must  also  be  taken  into 
the  account,  before  any  particular  tread-wheels  can  be  fairly  eoav- 
demned  or  praised. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  appear,  that  unless  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  punishment  there  be  something  degrading  or  un- 
healthy, it  is  idle  to  declaim  against  the  tread-wheel  simply  as  too 
severe  and  oppressive  a  punishment.  Now,  however  it  may  mortify 
and  humiliate,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  can  be  said  to 
degrade  in  the  offensive  sense,  in  which  it  is  here  used;  and  upon 
the  point  of  health,  the  most  satisfactory  assurances  are  received  from 

*  Thoughts  on  the  Criminal  Prisons,  &c.  p.  6t. 
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the  prisons  in  every  part  of  thd  kfogdftfti  j*  the  '{>UbH^^^ 
which  we  last  alluded  contains  reports  front  thirty-si*  tr&#WtafefcJ 
-in  n»t  one  of  winch  has  the  lightest  injury  appeared  to  be  pfrtetftfcetf 
bythig  labour,  though  in  some  it  is  sufficiency  severe,  and  th%grt*e£ 
itil  tendency  of  the  returns  is  to  ah*w  thfc*  it  is  decidedly  tottfctitM 
ttrthe  health  of  the  prisoner*.  Conmoii  s^ns^'^uld  lead  us  t<>  A^ 
sa»e  conclusion ;  for  there  is  nothing -onuataMt  or  pafrrftil  inHhe? 
potertion  of  the  body  on  the  wheels  and  tfce  simple  act  of  a^ceiicBl^f 
stairs,  iriiich  we*tt  know  to  be  ^ety  weaHsorhe,  we  also  krio^to 
be' in  itself  productive  of  no  ill  effect.  The  tread-tthefet  tfloy  tit** 
niottbtedly  be  made  an  instrument  of  oppression  'and  ctiiefty  ;  *uV 
what  kind  of  hard  labour  can  be  devised  entirety  free  from  tmVmV 
jection?  The  real  question  therefore  is,  whether  it  is  an  iristfvmenf 
in  itself  more  likely  to  be  abused  than  any  other.  We -think  quite 
the  contrary,  because  there  is  none  in  which  the  quantity  of  laooW 
(performed  can  be  calculated  with  such  mathematical  precision,  attd1 
soeatily  reriiced  or  increased  as  circumstances  may  require,  '  W 
deed  llaa  is  one  of  its  great  and  peculiar  excellencies  as  a  tnodg'tif* 
punishment,  that  by  an  instrument  of  simple  mechanism  attachedly' 
tbewkeely  the  governor  may  know  every  hour  and  every  day  the>J 
muwbee  of  steps  made  by  every  prisoner,  and  a  register  may  W  * 
kept  fortbe  weekly  or  monthly  inspection  of  the  visiting  justices. Jl  * 
-  - 'Aesuadng-  theny  as  we  have  a  right  to  do>  that  it  will  be  nsetf ' 
'withr<disdnstion  and  humanity,  we  will  state  whdt  we  conceive  tO,T 
bartits  disadvantages  and  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  «is  intep-" 
plicabie  to i< prisoners  tinder  long  confinements;  there  is  in  it  at 
once  i so  mucin  irksomeness,  sameness,  and  real-  fatigue,  tha^^Re*^ 
.sufcdumg  a  stubborn  spirit,  we  should  be  afraid,  with  long  dontt-' 
nuance,  it  might  go  on  almost  to  sfnpify  the  intellect;  fev^rhlte1- 
th» fcoiry labours,  the  mind  m  wholly  unentptoyeth  —Bat  ^ve"n  JJF 
that  betboaght  an  overs traiued  appreheosren,  it  Wf«t4>e'lfldfrikte^ff 
that  it  not  only  teaches  no  trade  or  oeeivpattet*  'by  ilrtwch-li^iv^" 
hood  may  aftenvards  be  earned,  but  must  in  some  measure  render1' 
<  the  pasties  less  fit  for  manual  labour  by  disuse  of  those  parts  arid 
•nuvcles  of  the  body  which  are  employed-  m  handicraft  trades.  t 
Making  these  deductions,  of  which  the  latter  is  capable-  of  *W  ' 
aaawe*  wfaen  we  limit  the  use  of  the  tread-*  heel  to  confinements  of1' 

.— r~i ,'       ■      ■         t— * m     m ,,■■  .  i-H, 

*  Sir  J.  C.  Hippesley  it  angry  with  Mr.  Peel  far  sending  to  ioquire  as  to  the  efectj  ( ( 
of  the  tread-wheel  'only  in  those  prisons  wherein  tread- wheels  have  heen  estubfisbed* — it  • 
seetts'to  US  thai1  it  *toM  have  been  extraordinary  if  fie  had  feont  elsewhere.  He  had  . ' 
already  received  from  Sir  John  such  information  as  bis  theory  and  reasoning,  w$H  i: 
JimUei  experiences  pouJd  afford;  it  was  natural  then,  we  think,  to  tuw  tothc  priauM 
where  the"  gigantic  and  most  complicated  machine'  was  actually  at  worjt,  to  *^e  whether  - 
the  Cart  Wtefcut  H*:fefts6rttog>*  If  the  result  liad  been  doubtful,  and  a  corrfrttftfee  Keeli  '* 
apppi<aoAiprwbaiily  Sirthifa  night iwwre been rtquesteJu attend* *ut the  general  eettl'' 
currence  of  Ifi^  V»^w9^  /V*<|e  tlJfU  unnecessary,  ,  .    ;•,»-•♦, 

a  short 
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%1&MHh(&Vtn\wnt  in  whiejva  trad*  jCQuld.  not  be  learned*  4KHt  4m 
b^ytL>9e,iU  ajHnw*  forone4*>  which  it  bad  been  accustomed,*  ib*. 
adva*iag?*.«ae*t»  to, to,  that  ibe  tread*wheel  in  ktour  indeed, 
dffwded*  in.  the  prospect,  irksome  in  endurance*  and  remembered 
Wh  distil  tbrtM  h*m  agv*r  failed  to.  subdue  the  nott  turbulent 
^H^U^fc,r«qMirwg,u^iwUHeiiop,  e#ery  oiati  who  can  walk  roay^ 
bflf9«t  upqftit  fnon*  the, moment  that  hia  sentence  is  pronounced* 
Uuttb^cannotr  avoid  bis  jtortion  of  labour,  the  wheel  turning  by* 
freight  and,  not  by  exertion;  that  the  occupation  is  so  unceasing, 
tbat  conversation  between  the  prisoners:  is  much  restrained;  than 
iUoay  without  injury  be  employed  for  many  hours  ia  the  day r and 
Willi  a  very  little  expense,  in  the  open  air;  that  it  affords  great  ad-r 
Mantageaior  inspection,  and -thereby  much  facilitates  the  duties  of# 
tb<e. governor.  >> 

Under  these  impressions,  and  with  thesetrestrictians,  we  cenmfc 
b«t  say  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  erection  of  atreadrwbeeb 
in .f very  considerable  prison  in  the  country;  at  the  same  time  way 
entirely  approve  of  the  silence  of  the  legislature  on  die  subject* 
It  is,  for  parliament  to  lay  down  general  principles  of  prison*  disci* 
pj jne,  but  it  is  wise  to  leave  all  the  details  to  local  magtstaaftee^ 
circumstances  may  make,  that  inexpedient  iu  one  house  of  oorata* 
tioo  which  is  very  desirable  in  another;  of  this  the  magistrates  #ev 
the<spot  are  by  far  the  most  proper  judffes — these  may-  beaming; 
and  rooted  opinions  for  or  against  particular  modes  of  empleyioen*/ 
m,4iiferpBjt  counties^,  and  these  should  be  humoured  whecer  ;uW 
choice  is  between  two  nearly  equal  plana;  for  after  all  uoeeuwilb. 
sucoeed  .without  d*e  co-operation  of  a  willing-  magistratfy^injtnem*  - 
lte>s  the  true  virtue  of.  nil  systems;  they  rouat  encourage,  contwany 
aa^  inspect;  ttoyniuat  ar>poi»t  efficient  officers,  uphold  thenvati* 
mulajelbem.and  reward  them— witliout  this  the  best  enactawna* 
wjl  beoonie.o  oWi  Jetter,  and  M>  induce  this  they  must  not  bw 
rnadeeiere  iaatrumeMiy,  but  be  entrusted  with  a  sound  and  liberal 
discretion,  #.         .  '    ' ' 

^f'o&lbesesewend.puffpoaesof  aectmity,  punishment,  and  refon|uv» 
tiojv  the  J*w  of.  England  has  provided  four  several  places  of  can* 
finftmept^thft  Common  Gael,  the  House  of  Correction,  the  Jiutfcv 
and  the  Penitentiary;  of  each  of;  these  .we  will  five  as  concise  ew 
account  as  we  are  able,  and  offer  in  conclusion  a  very  few  remarks 
upon  a  question  of  great  importance,  and  much  present  interest, 
that,  we  mean,  now  pending  in  respect  of  Uie  Milibank,  Penifteah  ,< 
tiary. 

The  Common  Gaol  appears  to  have  been  the  only  prison  knowh 
to  the  common  law ;  aud  we  need  not  except  the  subordinate  prin 
sons  of  limited  Jurisdictions;  for  although  Uie  keeping  of  thein  vras > 
entrusted  as  a  franchise  to  lords  of  manors,  or  df  towns,  bikhopS,  or1 

1    '  corporations, 
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axpomiom,  wnd  rtiey  were  f€Wiiliitly;c<*a4lib©  pmukw^aht 
grantees,  yet  they  were  a*d  are  eesentially  king*  aVisofh^aubjeufci' 
to  the  same  control,  under  the  same  discipline,  and  mttinMkfotukm  < 
same  objects.  Safe  castody  seems  to  have  been  Uie  only  puapoon 
in  view,  a  purpose  not  very  tenderly  pursued  nor  always  my  mm**  - 
cesstully,  if  we  may  judge  on  the  one  bend  freen  the  dictoanA^ka 
cases  in  old  books  upon  the*  orueky  of  gaofersy  and  oayjfearthev* l 
fax*  the  frequent  and  severe  provision*  of  the  old  law  both  cafe** 
won  and  statute  against  prison  breaking.  From  the  earliest  thaeay  * 
the  sheriff  appears  to  hate  had  the  keeping  and  respoawibanly'nf 
the  common  gaol ;  statutes  are  to  be  found  enforcing  this  in*>*  - 
time  of  Edward  III.,  Henry  VII.  and  William  IIL;  and  die  pro* 
visions  made  at  these  different  times  were  probably  intended  isi*«W 
earlier  instances  to  restrain  improper  grants  of  the  custody  to  ether 
persons  than  the  sheriff,  and  in  the  latter  to  maintain  kits  ancient 
authority,  which  might  seem  to  have  been  broken  in  upon  -by  ther  - 
many  enactments  giving  jurisdiction  in  the  gaol  to  the  justices  of  th»  * 
peace.  For  certain  purposes,  and  to  a  certain  e*teujy  the.  show 
riff  u>  still  the  keener  of  the  gaol,  and  m>  long  as  he  is  posponsibhs 
forth*  bodies  of  debtors  it  is  highly  just  that  he  should  remain*  so ,) 
It  is  still  the  piece  to  which  all  debtors  in  arrest  or  wider  eaeoutami 
asust  be  sent,  and  long  after  the  building  of  bouses  of  correction^ 
and  so  late  as  the  sixth  year  of  George  1.  it  was  the  only  pkfte  to 
wfaieh  all  accused  criminals  could  be  committed.  The  necessity! 
of  providing  for  the  repairs  and  expenses  of  the  building  as  wed 
at  for  the  sustenance  of  the  prisoners  has  naturally  led  to  tenant' 
meats  which  have  materially  abridged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sberii} 
it 'being  thought  but  reasonable,  that  wfeen  the  eountieaw  a  mdne 
paeoise  manner  were  subjected  to  these  burthens,  the  country  ige*»* 
tletoeu  at  sessions  should  have  a  power  of  regulating  the  dispoaai1 
of  their  own  money;  and  the  moment  that  prison  discipline  bt* 
cause  an  object  of  interest  to  the  public  it  ceuid  not  fell  *»<be*arf>t 
vious  that  such  a  matter  was  fitter  to  be  entrusted  to  a  portnsuea* 
bench  of  magistrates  than  to  a  single  man,  the  officer  of  th*  crown, 
remaining  in  office  only  for  a  year,  and  selected  rather  in  respect 
of  property  than  any  other  consideration.  It  is  not  easy  to  aaoud 
tain  now  precisely  in  what  manner  die  repairs  were  fotunerly  done? 
according  to  Lord  Coke,  in  bis  comment  on  the  etalotoD*  trans 
gentibus  Prisons  m,  l  E.  II.  st,  «»t  a  prison,  even  where  the  keep* 
inn;  of  it  was  granted  to  the  lord  of  a  liberty,  was  to  be  repaired  at 
the  public  charge,  but  he  specifies  no  particular  mode.  In  William 
the  Third's  time  provision  was  made  for  the  purpose  by  a  rate  as- 
sessed by  the  Justices  of  the  peace  and  levied  in  every  hundaed^ 

-■■■  ■"    "  ■       -  -- — »■"■•■'     * '  ■>.  i    ,  -1-.   $  .  ii,  »■  j,.      ,  »..      ■  i     ,      iifir 

v-  Lord  Goktfifd  Institute,  p,  lQQ%fi89.  t  ^"^  fr$P?-  „     * 
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whiob  rtWK^bee  since  bean  followed  up  by  seve  rat  ancecsswe  s»»i 
tuftesj  '  Neither  ie  it-more  dear  Aow  the  poor  prisoners  were  aw- 
tatned*  though,  as  we  have  intimated  before,  we  think  they  wwe 
not  expected  to  sustain  themselves;  indeed  it  would  have  been  ft 
sort  of  Egyptian  mockery  to  require  that  of  them  for  which  it  was 
in  ordinary  cases  impossible  that  they  should  have  the  ntaees. 
But  an  expression  or  two  in  some  old  statutes  seems  conclusive-** 
torfthis;  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  second  (IS  Edward  I.) in 
tlie  eleventh  chapter  provides  a  remedy  against  receivers  and  acn 
counjtants  in  arrear ;  they  are  to  be  thrown  into  gaol,  the  sheriff  is 
to  put  them  in  irons,  et  in  illft  prisonft  remaneant  de  *uo  propria 
vhemies  ouousque,  Sec.  The  seventh  of  James  I.  chap.' 4.  wbick 
we  shall  have  to  notice  presently  for  another  purpose,  provides  foe 
the  imprisonment  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  in  houses  of  conge* 
tion  established  by  that  act,  and  setting  them  to  work;  end  then 
specifies  *  that  they  shall  in  no  sort  be  chargeable  to  the  country 
few  any  allowance,  either  at  their  bringing  in  or  going  forth,  or  dur . 
ring  the  time  of  their  abode  there,  bu*  shall  have  such  and  so  mtsth 
allowance  as  they  shall  deserve  by  their  own  labour  and  work* 
These  particular  exclusions  seem  to  show  that  in  ordinary  eseaf 
prisoners  were  entitled  to  relief  of  some  sort;  we  know  that  ibeir 
condition  was  however  very  deplorable;  before  the  suppression <nfi- 
the  monasteries  much  was  probably  done  by  their  charity^  (efts** 
that*  collections  were  made  occasionally  under  authority  from  dmm 
to  door  and  in  churches  on  their  behalf — individual  charity,  andith* 
bequests  of  pious  persons,  and  probably  gifts  from  the  successive 
sheriffs,  io  the  manner  still  in  use  in  the  city  of  London*  did  that 
rest.  Precarious  as  these  modes  were,  they  were  probably  fotusd 
adequate  according  to  the  notions  of  the  times;  at  least  wejsau; 
find  no  trace  of  a  regular  assessment  till  the  14th  of  Elizakrtsv 
which  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  consequence  of  this  and 
succeeding  parliamentary  regulations  has  been  very  muck  to  in*as> 
mingle  the  jurisdictions  of  the  sheriff  and  the  magistrates.  Hence 
too  it  has  happened  tflat  in  some  instances  the  gaol  and  bosjm 
of  correction  form  parts  of  the  sane  building;  still  even  where 
that  is  the  case,  a  certain  portion  is  marked  out  for  the  gaol,. the 
sheriff  is  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  persons  there  confined; 
and  we  imagine  it  is  to  that  place  still  to  which  all  persons  charged 
with  more  serious  offences  must  be  committed. 

As  the  gaol  is  the  prison  of. the  sheriff,  so  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion may  properly  be  called  that  of  the  justices  of  the  peace;  Hi* 
the  creature  of  the  statute  law;  and  as  the  original  object  of  it- wee 
the  punishment  and  reformation  of  idle  vagabonds  by  imprisonment 
and  compulsory  labour,  the  stock  for  which  was  to  be  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  county,  and  which  it  was  supposed  might  be 
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made  adequate  to  their  maintenance,  it  was  natural  to  entrust  the' 
keeping  and  regulation  of  it  to  the  justices.  '  Many  statutes  (says* 
Lord  Coke  in  his  comment  on  7  James  I.  c.  4.)  have  been  made' 
for  the  punishment  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  bat 
very  few  to  find  them  work,  and  to  enforce  them  thereunto.  *  The 
39  Elizabeth,  c.  4.  directed  the  building  of  houses  of  correction  in 
the  several  counties  from  time  to  time;  but  this  not  having  been 
pot  in  force,  the  7  James  I.  c.  4.  was  passed,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered the  origin  of  this  useful  description  of  prisons.  It  compelled' 
the  magistrates  under  a  pecuniary  penalty,  which  their  neglect  of 
the  former  statute  seemed  to  render  necessary,  to  *  erect  houses  of 
correction  in  every  county  within  a  given  time,  and  to  provide 
them  with  '  mills,  turns,  cards,  and  such  like  necessarie  implements 
to  set  the  said  rogues,  or  such  other  idle  persons,  at  work ;'  and  it 
abo  gave  them  the  power  of  appointing  a  governor  and  giving  him 
a  salary.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  or  rather  it  would 
far  exceed  our  limits,  to  follow  down  through  the  statute  books 
the  various  enactments,  which  at  different  times  have  been  passed 
for  the  regulation  and  improvement  of  houses  of  correction ;  the 
present  prison  bill  has  left  little  to  desire  upon  this  head,  perhaps' 
upon  some  points  we  could  wish  it  to  have  spoken  in  a  more  deci- 
sive tone,  and  on  some  in  clearer  language ;  but  an  admirable  spirit 
pervades  the  whole,  and  wherever  our  own  experience  has  reached, 
we  have  seen  the  magistracy  putting  its  enactments  into  force  with 
great  zeal  and  ability.  The  objects  of  this  kind  of  prison  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of, — they  are  punishment  and  correction,  and 
therefore,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  we  think  persons  should  not 
be  sent  to  it  upon  whom  the  measures  necessary  for  these  objects 
cannot  be  employed,  the  untried  for  example;  or  upon  whom  they 
would  be  tried  in  vain,  as  the  convicts  for  enormous  offences,  or 
those  who  are  only  in  the  way  to  transportation;  the  character  of 
the  one,  and  the  short  stay  of  the  other,  leave  little  hope  of  doing 
them  good,  and  it  would  be  well  therefore ,t©  prevent  their  harming 
others.  '•* 

For  persons  under  such  circumstances  the  Hulks  seem  to  present 
a  more  fitting  place  of  confinement, — the  history  of  this  establish- 
ment is  very  clearly  given  in  the  Third  Report  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Laws  relating  to  Penitentiary  Houses.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  it  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  American  war, 
which  interrupted  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  the  colonies  and 
plantations  in  North  America.  By  the  16  George  III.  c.  43.  and 
the  19  George  III.  c.  74.  hard  labour  upon  the  river  Thames,  or 
some  other  navigable  river,  port  or  harbour,  was  made  a  punish- 

•  2d  Institute,  p.  728. 
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me#t,  to  whicjb  *naje  persons  convicted  of  grajid  Ja/^rfv^**** 
transportable  offence,  might  be  sentenced.     It  is  somewhat  ctyrjr* 
ous  tiuit  the  same  statute,  drawn t  by  or  at  least  under  the  dirqcUw: 
of  Sir  William  Blackstpne  and.Mr.  Eden,  and  with  the  enure.<&9r 
currpnce,  of  the  immortal  Howard,  shpuld  have  extended  the  bu^ . 
system  and  provided  that  of  penitentiaries;  for  nothing,  can  jeem 
more  opposed  t(ian  the  one  to  the  other;  classification,. solitary  cony 
finement,  inspection,  and  instruction,,  being  the  characteristics  of  th$ 
ope,  and  almost  impossible  in  the  other.   Both  these  acts,  however* 
at  least  so  much  of  them  as  .relates  to.  this  point,  have  iong,si#G§ 
expired,  and  with  them  confinement  on  board  the  hulks  ceased  a#  . 
a  specific  punishment;  offenders  are  now  confined  there,  merely 
temporarily  in  theii*  way  to  transportation.     Many,  it  is  true,  of 
those  who  are  sent  on  board  never  proceed  farther,  but  they  all  gq 
there  under  the  sentence  of  transportation,  or  having  agreed  tp  Ip 
transported  in  commutation  of  a  sentence  of  death.     It  is  usual,,  we 
believe,  in  selecting  the  proper  objects  upon  whom  to  carry  the  sen- 
tence of  transportation  into  execution,  to  take  first  those  who.  are 
transportable  for  life,  then  those  for  fourteen .  years ;  and  few  of 
those  sentenced  for  seven  years  only  are  actually  sent,  unjeqs*  jb\y  . 
the  reports  of  the  judges  who  have  tried  them,  they  appear  ttp.  p? 
peculiarly  unfit  to  remain  in  this  country.     In  this  age  of  prispn 
improvements,  the  hulks  have  had,  we  believe,  their  full  share  of 
amendment;  there  is  an  economy  about  their  fitting  up  when  com* 
pared  with  the  erection  of  a  prison  on  shore,  an  advantage  in  thejr 
capability  of  removal  from  place  to  place,  and  a  profit  derived  frori^ 
the  labour  of  the  convicts,  which  will  probably  render  thejr  u#e  , 
permanent;  but  we  confess  we  have  no  desire  to  see  it  extended,, 
for  with  every  imaginable  improvement  it  seems  impossible  to  sub- 
ject an  offender  on  board  a  hulk  to  the  same  moral  discipline 
which  may  be  exercised  on  him  in  a  well  regulated  prison  on  shore..  - , 
Two  thjngs  strike  us  as  worthy  of  consideration ;  the  first,  whether   „ 
it  might  not  be  desirable  to  revive  the  hulks  as  a  specific  punish- 
ment, and  to  forbear  pronouncing  sentence  of  transportation  in 
the  large  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  never  intended  to  be  carried 
into  effect;  the  second,  whether  at  all  events  a  separation  should 
not  be  made  between  those  who  are  to  be  transported  and  those 
who  are  not.  *  Jt  must  be  presumed  that  the  former  are  of  i 
abandoned  or  more  desperate  class  than  the  latter,  and  c< 
these  last  might,  from  the  duration  of  their  confinement,  I 
perly  put  under  a  course  of  discipline,  which  it  would  be 
to  attempt  upon  men  who  have  no  hopes  of  bettering  their 
tioh  by  amendment,  and  who  are  in  daily  expectation  of 
removed  to  another  hemisphere. 

The  Penitentiary  system  in  England  is,  like  that  of  the  hulks,  a 
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sabstittttion  only  for  what  is  deemed  a  severer  sentence;    *Hb*r*- 
mrd  was  the  original  author  of  it ;  it  was  one  most  potent  instn*- 
ment  by  which  he  hoped  to  effect  his  great  design  of  the  reform*- 
ation  of  offenders,  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  capital  punish^ 
ments;  and  die  19th  Geo.  III.  c.  74.  framed  according  to  hk 
suggestions,  was  passed  in  order  to  give  it  effect.    This  statute 
goes  very  much  into  detail  as  to  the  regulations  of  the  intended 
penitentiaries,  and,  in  addition  to  labour  of  the  hardest  and  most 
servile  description,  it  enjoined  the  then  novel  discipline  of  solitary 
confinement.    The  prisoners  were  to  be  lodged  in  separate  cells 
during  their  hours  of  rest,  and  to  be  kept  apart  from  each  other 
during  their  hours  of  labour,  in  all  cases  wliere  the  nature  of  their 
several  employments  would  permit  it,  and  where  that  was  impos- 
sible, and  two  or  more  were  obliged  to  work  together,  an  officer 
was  to  be  present,  and  observe  their  behaviour.     What  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone  thought  of  this  plan,  is  well  known  from  a  re* 
markable  passage  in  bis  Commentaries.    '  In  forming  the  plan,9 
says  he,  *  of  these  penitentiary  houses,  the  principal  objects  have 
been,  by  sobriety,  cleanliness,  and  medical  assistance;  by  a  regular 
aeries  of  labour ;  by  solitary  confinement  during  the  intervals  of 
work,  and  by  due  religious  instruction,  to  preserve  and  amend  the 
health  of  the  unhappy  offenders ;  to  enure  tbem  to  habits  of  indus- 
try ;  to  guard  them  from  pernicious  company ;  to  accustom  them 
to  serious  reflection,  and  to  teach  them  both  the  principles  and 
practice  of  every  Christian  and  moral  duty.    And  if  the  whole  of 
this  plan  be  properly  executed,  and  its  defects  be  timely  supplied, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  such  a  reformation  may  be  effected  in 
the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  and  such  a  gradual  scale  of  punish- 
ment be  affixed  to  all  gradations  of  guilt,  as  may  in  time  supersede 
the  necessity  of  capital  punishment,  except  for  very  atrocious 
crimes/— *4  Comment.  371. 

By  the  act  the  Bang  was  to  appoint  three  supervisors  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  necessary  ground,  and  making  contracts 
for  the  buildings.  Howard,  his  friend  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  Mtf. 
Whalley,  were  the  persons  appointed ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  of 
their  real  anxiety  to  carry  the  intentions  of  the  legislature  into  fuH 
effect,  and  without  delay ;  but,  unfortunately,  difficulties  and  diffe- 
rences arose  in  the  choice  of  the  ground — Mr.  Howard  wishing 
to  place  the  buildings  at  Islington ;  Mr.  Whalley  preferring  a 
spot  at  Limehouse :  the  result  was,  that  the  former  resigned  his 

•  See  the  19  Geo.  III.  c  74,  54  Geo,  III,  c  84.  5$  Geo.  III.  c.  84.  56  Of, 
IIL  c.  63.  and  59  Geo.  III.  c.  136.  Firat  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Lairs 
Relating  to  Penitentiary  Houses. — Report  on  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank.—  Mr. 
Roscoe's  two  Works. — For  facts  not  to  be  found  in  these  authorities,  we  have  been 
indebted  to  other  communications  which  we  belie?*  to  be  perfectly  authentic 
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situation,  In- 1781 ,  and  bis  colleagues,  we  believe,  soon  after  followed 
his  example.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  a  great  blow  upon  the  ex- 
periment: new  supervisors,  however,  were  appointed,  Sic  Gil- 
bert Elliott,  (Lord  Minto)  Sir  Charles  Bunbury, and  Mr.  Bowdler  j 
and  thej  fixed  on  a  spot  of  ground,  as  fit  for  their  purpose,  at  Batr 
tereea  Rise,  the  value  of  which  was  ascertained  under  the  Act  bjj 
a  jury,  but  it  was  never  purchased,  and  the  whole  design  seemed 
for  the  time  to  be  abandoned.  We  believe  that  this  was  about 
the  era  of  the  first  transportations  to  Botany  Bay ;  and  the  go- 
vernment, intent  upon  this  new  scheme,  were  unwilling  to  encou- 
rage any  other  that  might  seem  to  iuterfere  with  it. 

On  a  limited  scale,  however,  the  experiment  was  made  in  Glou- 
cestershire: in  17S 1  a  private  bill  was  passed  for  the  erection  of 
a  Penitentiary  at  Gloucester,  which  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners,  in  July,  1791,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  George 
Paul.  The  discipline  of  this  prison  was  at  first  settled  in  exact 
conformity  to  that  prescribed  by  the  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74 ;  some 
variations  were  introduced  afterwards,  which  experience  had  sug- 
gested, variations,  however,  which  did  not  affect  the  principle,  Lj 
181 1,  when  the  same  zealous  and  intelligent  magistrate  was  exa- 
mined before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
moral  effect  of  the  system  over  which  be  had  then  been  watchiiq; 
for  twenty  years,  his  answer  was  very  satisfactory,  yet  qualified 
by  such  candid  admissions,  and  strengthened  by  such  reasonable 
observations  to  account  for  the  result,  as  make  our  minds  feel  con- 
fident in  the  fairness  of  his  statement. 

4  Whilst  I  acknowledge,  regarding  the  whole  of  the  system  of  impri- 
sonment, that,  like  other  ardent  theorists,  I  imagined  more  than  has 
been,  or  than,  perhaps,  could  be  brought  into  practice  and  effect,  I  am 
sure  I  am  justified  iu  saying,  that  the  Penitentiary  House  has  succeeded 
in  its  effects  beyond  the  theory  imagined  by  the  original  projectors  of 
the  system — far,  indeed,  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  A 
long  experience  has  proved  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  a  go- 
vernment by  rule,  mild,  but  strictly  adhered  to,  is  sufficient  to  ensure 
safe  custody,  and  to  preserve  authority,  without  having  recourse  to  fet- 
tering the  limbs,  or  to  inflictive  punishments/ — First  Report,  p.  29. 

In  1793  or  1794,  Jeremy  Bentham's  Panopticon  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention ;  Sir  William  Blackstone  and  Mr.  Eden  again 
interested  themselves  in  the  subject,  and  the  34  Geo.  III.  c.  60. 
was  passed ;  under  this  act  fifty-three  acres  in  Tothill  Fields  were 
purchased  for  £  12,000,  and  conveyed  to  Mr.  Bentham,  and  be 
also  received  «£<2,000  from  the  Treasury,  to  enable  him  to  make 
preparations.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  and  Mr.  Eden,  in  coming  forward  at  this  time,  thought  they 
were  advancing  their  favourite  design  of  a  Penitentiary,  but  in 
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troth,  the  statutes  of  the  \9  and  34  Geo.  III.  were  totally,  incon- 
sistent with  each  other;  the  Panopticon  was  not  only  not  a  Peni- 
tentiary, but  its  principle  was  directly  opposed  to  it.     It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  country,  that  this  also  fell  to  the  ground  ;  we  do 
not  desire  to  go. out  of  our  way  to  say  any  thing  harsh  of  Mr.  Ben- 
tham  as  the  inventor  of  a  prison  system,  and  we  by  no  mean  in- 
tend to  insinuate  that  be  dealt  with  the  Government  on  illiberal 
terms;  but  his  scheme  appears  to  us  to  have  been  wholly  visionary 
—to  have  been  without  any  proper  checks  or  lasting  securities, 
relying  solely  on  his  own  personal  character,  abilities,  and   re- 
sponsibility, and  addressing  itself  to  the  reformation  of  crimi- 
nals upon   principles  unsound  and  un philosophical.    If  it    bad 
been  tried  it  could  not  have  succeeded,  and,  in  its  ill-success,  might 
have  ruined,  or  at  least  indefinitely  retarded  the  progress  of  the  great 
cause  of  Prison  Improvement* 

In  1809,  so  much  of  the   19  Geo.  III.  as  related  to  peniten- 
tiaries bad  expired;  but  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  181 1,  treating  it 
as  an  existing  act,  moved  the  House  of  Commons  to  address  the 
crown  to  carry  it  and  the  34  Geo.  III.  into  effect.    A  committee 
was  accordingly  appointed,  the  general  result  of  whose  report  was 
a  recommendation  to  revert  to  the  system  of  the  Penitentiary,  and 
to  terminate  the  engagement  with  Mr.-  fientbam.   In  pursuance  of 
this,  Mr.  Holford,  who  had  been  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
introduced  into  the  house  the  52  Geo.  III.  c.  44 ;  and  the  ground 
which  had  been  conveyed  to  Mr.  Bentbam  was  now  transferred 
to  Government;  and  Mr.  Holford.,  Sir  Charles  Long,  and. the  Re- 
verend John  Becher,  the  active  and  intelligent  inspector  of  the 
House  of  Correction  at. Southwell,  were,  appointed  supervisors  for 
the  erection  of  a  Penitentiary.     The  work  now  proceeded  in  good 
earnest,  and  in  June,  1816,  a  part  of  the  building  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  convicts.     In  the  same  year,  and  in  1819,  acts  of 
parliament  were  passed,  introducing  amendments-  in  the  system, 
but  not  varying  its  principles ;  under  these  acts  it  is  that  the  Pe- 
nitentiary is  now  regulated. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  Millbank  Penitentiary,  the  controul- 
ing  management  is  vested  in  an  unpaid  committee  of  persons, 
moving  rather  in  the  higher  classes  of  life  ;  they  make  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  and  good  order  of  the  prisoners, 
direct  the  nature  of  their  employment,  and  inspect  them  from  time 
to  time ;  they  settle  all  contracts,  and  examine  accounts ;  they  ap- 
point, suspend,  or  remove  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  esta- 
blishment. Their  ordinary  meetings  are  monthly,  and  they  appoint 
one  or  more  of  their  number  during  the  interval,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  visit  the  prison  from  time  to  time,  and  exert  such  powers  on 
emergency  as  would  have  been  exercised  by  the  committee,  if*  sit- 
ting. 
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ting.  -  Uudef  them;  and  immediately  employed  in  the  management, 
are  a  governor,  matron,  surgeon,  master  manufacturer,  with  the 
usual  subordinate  turnkeys  and  taskmasters  :  a  chaplain,  constantly 
resident  within  the  walls,  a  medical  supermtendant,  who  visits 
twice:  a  week  regularly,  and  dairy  if  necessary,  and  a  consulting 
surgeon  complete  the  establishment 

We  have  before  observed  that  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary 
is  a  substituted  punishment ;  those  who  have  been  capitally  con- 
victed are  imprisoned  for  ten  years ;  those  who  have  been  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  fourteen  and  seven  years  respectively,  are 
confined  for  seven  and  five  years.  In  all  cases,  the  committee  are 
empowered  to  recommend  a  prisoner  who  conducts  himself  parti- 
cularly well,  to  die  royal  mercy,  and  such  a  recommendation  will 
assuredly  never  be  unattended  to ;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  every 
one  that  there  is  a  great  disproportion  between  the  commutation 
of  punishment  in  the  two  last  cases.  The  reason  assigned  for  this, 
is  an  opinion,  sanctioned,  or  first  pronounced  by  Howard,  that  no 
penitentiary  imprisonment  could  be  availing  for  its  object  in  less 
than  five  years.  With  all  our  veneration  for  that  great  name,  we 
cannot  but  doubt  the  justice  of  this  opinion,  especially  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  class  of  offenders  who  are  commonly  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  seven  years,  and  seut  to  the  Penitentiary  by 
way  of  commutation.  The  offence  itself,  which  has  been  visited 
with  that  sentence,  is  probably  not  one  of  the  last  enormity,  and 
the  commutation  implies  that  there  appeared  some  circumstances 
on  the  trial  of  the  case,  either  in  the  temptation  to  commit,  the 
manner  of  committing,  the  years,  education,  or  circumstances  of 
die  culprit,  which  led  to  the  belief  that  he  was  not  a  hardened  and 
irreclaimable  offender.  Long  imprisonments  are,  at  all  times,  at* 
tended  with  unavoidable  evils  of  their  own — and  in  such  hreasts  hope 
of  reunion  with  society  should  not  be  too  heavily  borne  down ;  the 
links  that  bind  to  the  world  should  not  be  irretrievably  severed ; 
and  yet  the  thought  of  five  years  of  such  a  life  as  we  are  now  about 
to  describe,  is  almost  too  heavy  a  burden  for  one  who,  perhaps,  has 
never  been  accustomed  to  carry  his  ideas  beyond  the  setting  of  the 
sun  over  his  head. 

For  five  days  after  bis  entrance  into  the  prison,  the  convict  is 
placed  in  a  solitary  cell,  without  work  or  amusement  of  any  kind  : 
in  this  interval  no  one  has  access  to  him  but  the  chaplain,  the  go- 
vernor, and  the  turnkey,  who.  is  in  attendance  on  him ;  and  they 
are  directed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  speaking  to.  him.  Some 
effect  may  reasonably  be  hoped  from  this  forcing  of,  the  mind  to 
consider  what  it  is  which  has  caused  his  imprisonment ;  hot  ex- 
cept, as  a  punishment  for  refractoriness,  this  is  the  only  strictly 
solitary  confinement  to.  which  .he  is  subject  during  Jus  imprison- 
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merit.  At  the  Aid  of  these  days,  he  is  placed  hi  the  first  class,  and 
commences  a  life  of  seclusion,  which  is  to  hot  for  the  first  half 
of  his  imprisonment,  unless  his  good  behaviour  produces  his  earlier 
removal  to  the  second.  While  in  this  first  class,  be  inhabits  a  sepa- 
rate cell,  in  which  he  works  alone  by  day,  and  sleeps  alone  ait  night; 
when  he  is  advanced  to  the  second,  he  passes  his  working  hours  in 
a  larger  cell  with  two  or  three  other  prisoners.  In  the  first  class 
k  is  not  absolute  solitude,  because  the  cells  are  closed  with  a  trel* 
ficed  door  only  in  the  day  time ;  the  prisoner  is  occasionally  visited 
by  the  wardsman,  or  his  instructor ;  he  stands  at  hb  door  at  certain 
times  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read;  he  occasionally  conies  out  to 
school ;  and  walks  in  the  yard,  or  labours  at  the  mill  or  pump 
daily,  in  company  with  others*  Neither  in  the  second  is  it  unre- 
strained society ;  the  conversation  in  the  working  cells  is  only  per* 
mitted  in  a  low  tone  of  voice;  no  amusements  are  allowed,  and 
silence,  under  all  circumstances,  is  enforced  as  much  as  possible. 
It  appears,  too,  that  very  early  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  pri- 
soners of  both  classes  are  locked  up  for  the  night,  and  we  believe 
that  no  candles  are  allowed;  so  that,  after  sunset,  there  is  nothing 
to  occupy  or  divert  the  thoughts. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  system  (for  we  hate  no  room 
to  enter  into  its  details)  is  the  greater  use  which  is  made  of  solitary 
Confinement  in  this  modified  way  as  discipline  and  not  punishment. 
Taken  from  his  course  of  vice,  separated  from  his  profligate  com- , 
panions,  and  even  from  his  respectable  friends,  instructed  in  his 
duty,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  by  the  assiduous  kindness  of  the 
chaplain,  and  passing  his  time  either  in  a  forced  inactivity  and  silence, 
or  in  sober  sedentary  employments,  sach  as  those  of  the  tailor,  shoe- 
maker, or  weaver,  it  is  hoped  that  his  mind  cannot  but  tarn  in  upon 
itself,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  materials  are  given  to  make  reflec- 
tion profitable.  There  is  no  appearance  of  severity,  none  of  merely 
compulsory  discipline ;  at  the  same  time  the  prison  is  not  made  a 
place  of  ease  and  comfort ;  every  thing  is  done  in  the  first  instance 
to  make  the  individual  feel  that  he  has  degraded  himself  in  society, 
and  that  he  must  go  through  suffering  and  restraint  before  he  can 
rise  to  his  former  level ;  but  hope  of  restoration  is  never  withheld 
from  him ;  when  he  is  placed  in  the  first  class,  he  is  told  that  good 
behaviour  will  shorten  his  stay  there  and  raise  him  to  the  second ; 
when  placed  in  the  second,  he  is  also  told  that  the  Committee  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  recommend  him  as  a  proper  object  for  pardon,  and 
that  diligence  and  obedience,  with  respectful  attention  to  the  chap- 
lain's advice,  can  alone  induce  them  to  do  so.  Independently  of 
these  encouragements,  good  behaviour  is  rewarded  by  promotion 
to  the  inferior  offices  in  the  prison ;  one-eighth  of  the  produce  of 
4he  prisoner's  labour  is  reserved  for  him  till  his  discharge ;  at  which 
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lime  be  also  receive?  decent  clothing,  and  a  gratuity  in  money  or 
tools  not  exceeding  three  pounds,  and  if  at  the  end  of  one  year  front 
his  discharge  he  produces  such  evidence  of  his  good  behaviour  as 
satisfies  the  committee,  he  will  receive  a  further  gratuity  not  ex- 
ceeding three  pounds. 

We  should  but  trifle  unworthily  with  a  great  and  difficult  subject, 
if  within  the  narrow  limits  which  remain  to  us,  we  were  to  attempt 
to  discuss  generally  the  merits  of  the  penitentiary  system.  In  this 
country  it  is  indeed  practically  useless  to  discuss  them,  for  it  is 
enough  here  to  say  that  it  is  an  experiment  not  fully  tried,  for  which 
the  balance  of  argument  &  priori  is  decidedly  favourable;  and  to 
such  an  experiment  under  the  circumstances  of  England,  with  a 
population  increasing  in  numbers  and  artificial  wants,  with  all  the 
temptations  to  vice  multiplying  themselves  infinitely,  our  prisons 
full,  and  our  places  of  transportation  having  received  nearly  their 
complement,  arc  are  at  least  bound  to  give  a  full  and  fair  trial. 

In  America  the  most  complete  disappointment  has  succeeded  to 
a  short-lived  success;  nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the 
pictures  drawn  by  the  inspectors  of  different  and  far-famed  peni- 
tentiaries in  their  reports  to  the  provincial  legislatures ;  they  are 
described  as  having  become  '  schools  of  vice ;'  as  ending  '  in  ge- 
neral rum ;'  as  increasing  the  *  propensity  to  vice ;'  as  inculcating 
'  lessons  of  infamy •'  And  we  find  general  admissions  '  that  pem* 
tentia^y  punishments  have  entirely  failed  of  producing  the  results 
originally  anticipated  from  them,  and  that  crimes  have  multiplied 
to  an  alarming  degree.'*  But  these  reports  ought  not  to  discourage 
us,  because  the  same  reports  uniformly  attribute  the  evil  to  an 
obvious  and  avoidable  cause,  the  rapidly  increasing  population, 
which  has  so  overstocked  the  prisons  that  all  their  regulations  for 
discipline  and  classification  are  entirely  and  necessarily  at  an  end. 
When  Sir  George  Paul  spoke  of  the  good  success  of  the  Gloucester 
penitentiary,  he  accompanied  bis  answer  with  this  observation,  which 
accords  exactly  with  American  experience — '  if  we  had  beeu  com- 
pelled to  receive  all  persons  convicted  of  larceny  and  other  great 
crimes,  as  an  alternative  punishment  for  transportation,  J  think  it 
more  than  probable  th*t  we  should  not  have  reformed  a  man/f 
Tbb  evil  may  be  guarded  against  in  a  penitentiary,  though  it  might 
be  difficult  wholly  to  avoid  it  in  a  gaol,  or  house  of  correction ;  the 
Millbank  prison  at  least  will  never  be  overstocked;  and,  not  to  rely 
on  the  testimony  of  advocates,  whom  partiality  for  the  institution 
mght  make  suspicious  vouchers,  it  is  something  to  say,  that  in  the 
aix  years  from  December,  1816,  to  December,  1822,  out  of 
.seventy-eight  convicts  whose  terms  of  imprisonment  expired  (there- 

*  See  Roscoe's  Two  Essays,  passim,  f  1st  Report,  p.  50. 
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fore  not  particularly  favourable  specimens)  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  who  were  pardoned,  forty-nine  hive  actually  received  gratui- 
ties for  good  conduct  for  twelve  months  after  their  leaving  the  insti- 
tution *  Not  that  we  would  decide  the  question  by  individual  in- 
stances! nor  indeed  do  we  thitik  that  there  are  as  yet  materials  for 
deciding  it  at  all ;  some  may  say  that  this  is  but  a  small  harvest  to 
reap  at  such  cost  and  labour,  and  others  may  be  provided  with  a 
larger  number  of  instances  where  the  result  has  been  unfortunate. 
The  objection  and  the  fact  may  bom  be  true ;  still  it  seems  to  us 
enough  to  say  that  the  experiment  is  of  such  vast  importance,  and  so 
full  of  blessing  if  it  should  succeed,  that  it 'behoves  us  to  give  it  a 
fairer  and  a  fuller  trial,  than  the  time  has  yet  allowed  it  to  have  in 
this  country— there  are  many  grounds  on  which  success  may  be 
hoped  for;  there  is  none!  that  we  are  aware  of,  which  concludes 
against  it. 

For  it  should  never  be  lost  si^ht  of,  that  the  Millbank  prison 
is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  penitentiary  system ;  there  may  be  solid 
objections  to  some  peculiarities  of  the  discipline  there,  to  the  cost- 
liness, or  the  situation  of  that  establishment,  but  they  are  entirely 
beside  the  merits  of  the  general  question.  They  may  serve  to  in- 
crease the  prejudices  of  those  who  oppose  the  system,  and  to  damp 
the  hopes  of  its  friends,  but  in  reality  as  to  these  points  the  ques- 
tion must  be  argued  as  if  the  Millbank  prison  had  never  been  built. 
We  deem  it  right  to  set  down  this  caution  before  we  enter  upon 
what  is,  in  itself,  a  most  important  consideration,  the  future  fate  of 
that  establishment.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Millbank  prison  waa 
opened  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  in  June,  1816;  in  the  course 
of  that  year  72  convicts,  all  females,  were  admitted,  and  as  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  building  were  completed,  the  numbers  continually 
increased;  at  the  close  of.  the  year  1822  it  contained  779  males 
and  females,  and  when  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
visited  it  in  the  spring  of  1823  they  found  in  it  869  prisoners. 
Nor  was  this  the  total  of  the  population ;  the  system  of  labour  and 
inspection  requires  a  numerous  body  of  officers,  and  the  governor, 
chaplain,  and  surgeon  reside  with  their  families  within  the  walk, 
and  these  all  together  amounted  to  106.  It  is  clear,  from  the  most 
unsuspicious  testimony,  that  this  large  body  of  persons  was  believed 
te  be  perfectly  healthy  almost  to  the  close,  if  not  entirely  so,  of  the 
year  1822,  by  all  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  their  health, 
who  would  have  anxiously  attended  to  any  unhealthy  symptoms, 
and  to  whom,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  complaint  would 
have  been  immediately  made,  if  cause  for  it  had  existed.  The  pre- 
valent tendency  to  disorder  had  been  that  of  fulness  of  habit,  and 
c , , _ . 

*  See  Penitentiary  Report,  p.  399. 
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lit  an-  earlier  period  it  became  the  opinion  as  well  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  of  the  medical  officers,  that  a  reduction  of  the  diet  was 
expedient*  If  in  a  medical  point  of  view  a  reduction  was  only 
9&fe,  it  is  clear  that  in  a  moral  point  of  view  it  was  highly  proper 
— it  was  also  for  the  interest  of  an  infant  establishment  to  make 
such  a  change,  for  there  was  a  very  general  feeling  both  in  and  out 
of  parliament  that  the  prisoners  had  too  many  comforts— and  there 
was  even  an  intimation  that  the  annual  vote  for  the  expenses  would 
be  opposed  on  that  ground.  The  committee,  however,  proceeded 
with  all  the  caution  which  such  a  measure  required  \  they  called  for 
the  opinions  of  their  medical  officers,  and  upon  the  superintendent's 
(Dr.  Hutchison)  requesting  the  assistance  of  distinguished  men  h* 
his  profession,  Sir  James  M»G rigor,  the  head  of  the  Army  Medical 
Board,  was  desired  to  inspect  the  prisoners  minutely,  and  give  Ms* 
opinion  upon  the  proposed  change  of  the  diet,  and  the  nature  of 
it.  He  did  so,  and  finally  a  course  of  diet  was  adopted,  to  which 
Sir  James  saw  no  objection,  and  which,  it  was  believed,  Dr. 
Hutchison  thought  might  be  safely  tried.  There  was  strong  au- 
thority for  it ;  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Morton  Pitt  after  a  trial  of 
it  for  fourteen  years  in  Dorchester  gaol,  where  during  all  that  time, 
to  use  his  own  words,  it  had  appeared  to  be  '  an  exceedingly  salu* 
brious  diet.'  To  inexperienced  persons  tike  ourselves  there  appear* 
to  be  an  insufficiency  on  the  face  of  it ;  the  only  portion  of  animal 
food  in  the  whole  was  a  single  ox-head  boiled  in  soup  for  109 
males,  and  the  same  for  ISO  females  per  diem;  but  prison  diet  is 
so  purely  a  question  of  experience  that  no  one  can  impute  the 
slightest  blame  to  those  who  adopted  it  as  sufficient  under  such  re* 
commendation  and  authority.  It  was  put  in  practice  early- in  Jury 
)8fi'2;  in  the  autumn  the  prisoners  appeared  to  lose  something  of 
their  former  plumpness  and  strength,  and  to  labour  under  languor 
and  depression  of  spirits ;  but  there  was  no  indication  of  any  pecu* 
liar  disease,  and  something  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  m 
change  which  was  disagreeable  to  the  prisoners.  The  winter  was 
-unusually  severe,  and  it  appears  that  the  state  of  the  prisoners  be- 
gan to  excite  some  uneasiness  early  in  January,  1823*  On  the  8th 
of  February  the  house  surgeon,  in  his  regular  report,  communi* 
cated  to  the  committee  the  existence  of  scurvy.  Upon  this  Sir 
James  M'Grigor  was  again  requested  to  inspect  the  prison,  and 
'  state  his  opinion  of  the  effects  of  the  dietary.'  In  describing  the 
situation  in  which,  upon  this  occasion,  he  found  the  prisoners,  he 
says,  that '  he  cannot  say  that  they  were  then  in  a  state  of  sickness, 
they  were  of  less  size,  particularly  the  females,  than  they  bad  been, 
when  be  saw  them  before  ;'— *  that  their  situation  was  precisely  the 
same  that  it  was  on  his  two  former  visits,  when  he  gave  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  attention  to  «.'« — And  even  so  late  as  the  end  of 
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March,  when  be  visited  them  again,  besajn  that '  be  saw  very  little 
9f  severe  disease;  thefy  were  all  case*,  wiuch  if  he  had  seen  ia  na 
army  hospital,  he  should  have  said  they  were  people  that  had  very 
little  disease  about  them/  On  the  17th  of  February  be  made  the 
following  report — *  Having  seen  the  whole  of  the  female,  and  many 
of  the  male  prisoners,  I  found  that  they  were  not  in  an  unhealthy 
state.  From  a  minute  inspection  of  the  prisoners  in  the  infirmaries, 
I  ascertained  that  while  tne  proportion  of  sick  was  small  for  the 
season,  their  diseases  were  not,  but  in  very  few  instances,  of  a  seri- 
ous character,  and  not  attributable  to  diet  or  confinement.' 

We  cite  this  evidence,  not  for  the  purpose  of  imputing  inattention 
or  ignorance  to  Sir  James,  who  was  undoubtedly  mistaken ;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  inferring,  that  if  a  practitioner  of  his  skill  and 
experience  was  deceived  by  the  very  insidious  nature  of  the  disor- 
der, and  even  at  that  time  was  not  induced  to  attribute  any  evil 
effect  to  the  change  of  diet,  or  the  habits  of  life  of  the  prisoners, 
the  committee  may  well  stand  excused  that  the  epidemic  was  not 
sooner  arrested  in  its  progress.  Sir  James's  report  was  laid  before 
the  committee  at  their  next  meeting,  but  the  few  days  that  had 
elapsed  between  the  17th  and  2£d  had  materially  changed  the  face 
of  things  'r  many  more  cases  of  disease,  and  two  deaths  had  oc- 
curred. It  was  now  thought  necessary  to  add  strength  to  the  medi- 
cal attendants,  and  Dr.  Mere  Latham  and  Dr.  Roget  were  called  in, 
and  requested  to  undertake  the  examination  of  the  prisoners.  On 
the  1st  of  March  they  commenced  their  labours,  and  according  to  a 
very  able  report  afterwards  presented  by  them,  they  fomd  '  the 
prevailing  disease  to  be  the  same  with  that  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  sea-scurvy,  and  which  is  characterized  by  livid  spots 
or  blotches  of  the  skin,  especially  on  the  lower  extremities.  Con- 
joined with  the  scurvy,  in  almost  every  case,  there  was  diarrhoea 
or  dyseutery.  There  were,  indeed,  a  few  instances  of  scurvy  with- 
out disorder  of  the  bowels,  and  moreover  numerous  instances  oc- 
curred of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  where  no  marks  of  scurvy  had 
appeared.  But  still,  whether  the  scurvy  subsisted  alone,  or  the 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery  subsisted  alone,  or  whether  they  were  con- 
joined in  the  same  individuals,  there  was  found  in  all  those  who 
suffered  from  either  or  from  both,  the  same  constitutional  derange- 
ment, denoted  by  a  sallow  countenance,  an  impaired  digestion, 
diminished  muscular  strength,  a  feeble  circulation,  various  degrees 
of  nervous  affection,  as  tremors,  cramps,  or  spasms,  and  various  de- 
grees of  mental  despondency  .'* 

Out  of  858  prisoners,  448  were  at  this  time  affected  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  in  one  or  other,  or  all  of  the  forms  of  the  disease ; 

•  Fen.  Report,  p.  388. 
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tbe  women  were  mere  affected  than  the  men,  add  of  botfc  aefces 
those  who  were  in  the  second  class,  and  therefore  had  been  longer 
in  confinement,  were  more  numerously  disordered  than  in  the  first; 
not  a  single  officer  or  servant,  or  any  one  of  their  families  was 
affected;  and  of  twenty-four  second  class  prisoners  employed  in 
the  kitchen,  all  were  free  from  the  disease  but  three,  who  had  been 
promoted  to  their  employment  there  within  four  days. 

In  the  month  of  March  eleven  deaths  took  place ;  of  these  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  coroner,  that  four  only 
can  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  the  epidemic;  but  the  public 
attention  was  so  drawn  to  tbe  state  of  tbe  prison,  that  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter, which  continued  to  sit  and  bear  evidence  for  nearly  senen 
weeks ;  no  less  than  fifteen  medical  gentlemen  were  examined  as  to 
the  nature  and  caase  of  the  disorder,  as  well  as  tbe  proper  mode  of 
treating  it;  upon  all  which  points,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  prevailed.  'After  tbe  committee  bad  made  its 
report,  as  tbe  state  and  number  of  tbe  sick  fluctuated  extremely,  (it 
being  one  of  the  most  distressing  circumstances  attending  tbe  dis- 
order, that  those  who  seemed  to  be  recovered  were  perpetually  re* 
lapsing,)  three  additional  physicians  were  called  in  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  M.  Latham  and  Dr.  Roget,  to  share  the  heavy  burthen; 
tbey  were  nominated  by  tbe  College,  and  were  Doctors  Hue,  Mac- 
micbael,  and  Southey ;  a  removal  from  the  prison  of  those  who 
were  most  affected  was  deemed  expedient,  and  by  degrees  the 
whole  number  of  prisoners  were  transferred  to  the  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  in  the  Regent's  Park,  or  to  bulks  on  the  river  specially 
provided  for  the  purpose.  Some  remarkable  circumstances  have 
been  stated  to  us  connected  with  these  removals ;  it  is  said  that  in 
several  instances  new  turnkeys,  who  bad  never  been  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary, were  affected  with  the  disorder  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and 
that  the  prisoners  who  were  removed  thither,  into  one  of  tbe  health- 
iest and  most  airy  spots  round  the  metropolis,  recovered  so  slowly 
and  relapsed  so  frequently,  that  it  was  at  last  thought  expedient  to 
carry  them  also  to  the  hulks,  where  it  was  found  that  the  disorder 
was  the  most  speedily  and  most  effectually  overcome.* 

We 

*  The  term  *  overcome*  is  even  now,  perhaps,  stronger  than  we  are  authorized  in 
using ;  for  though  no  death  has  occurred  from  the  disease  since  August  last,  yet  a 
large  proportion  of  prisoners  still  suffer  short  and  slight  relapses.  Many,  perhaps,  feign 
sickness,  in  the  hope  of  a  pardon.  His  Majesty  has  already  remitted  a  portion  of  the 
sentence  of  all  the  prisoners,  in  the  following  proportions— two  years  from  ten,  one  and 
a  half  from  seven,  and  one  from  five.  Early  in  the  present  session  of  parliament  it 
was  determined  that  the  male  convicts  who  had  been  removed  to  tbe  huttts  should  re- 
main there  permanently  during  their  respective  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  the  5  G.  IV. 
c.  19.  was  passed  for  that  purpose,  wltteh  places  tbem  for  the  future  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  superintendant  and  overseers  of  the  hulks.  We  do  not  find  that  any  per- 
manent 
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We  have  detailed  this  evidence  with  some  minuteness,  became 
the  question  of  re  peopling  the  prison  most  be  determined  by  the 
conclusion  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  the  caose  of  the  epi- 
demic. Five  different  sources  have  been  assigned :  the  change  of 
diet,  the  length  of  confinement,  the  depressing  nature  of  the  system 
of  discipline,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  low  situation  of 
the  prison.  If  the  last  be  the  sole  or  most  efficient  cause,  and  the 
bad  influence  of  it  cannot  be  counteracted  by  measures  in  them- 
selves free  from  objection,  then,  however  it  may  be  to  be  deplored, 
the  only  conclusion  to  which  an  honest  and  humane  government  can 
come,  will  be  the  abandonment  of  the  prison  as  a  penitentiary. 

In  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  it  is  natural,  in  the  first  place,  to 
turn  our  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  medical  men  who  were 
employed,  and  who  by  an  anxious  attention  during  many  months 
to  every  circumstance  and  symptom  which  could  assist  their  judg- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  the  disorder,  were  hkely  to  obtain  a  num- 
ber of  premises,  whereupon  to  found  some  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Dr.  Latham  and  Dr.  Roget  appear  to  us  throughout  to  have  been 
actuated  by  so  much  zeal  and  patient  industry;  and  yet  to  be  so  free 
from  systematizing,  that  we  should  have  followed  their  guidance 
with  great  confidence.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  have  by  no 
means  made  up  their  own  minds  on  the  subject;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, and  should  teach  us  a  lesson  of  caution  in  forming  our 
opinions,  that  longer  time,  more  facts,  and  more  anxious  examina-  - 
tion  have  only  served  to  make  them  more  doubtful  of  their  own 
impressions.  In  their  first  report,  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
they  attribute  the  disease,  with  some  confidence,  to  the  united 
effects  of  the  diet  and  the  weather.    They  state  their  opinion  thus; 

'  In  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  disease  in  question  we  think  it 
right  to  state  our  persuasion  that  the  situation  of  the  prison  has  not  con- 
tributed to  its  production.  First,  because  if  this  had  been  the  case,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  disease  would  have  occurred  in 
former  years;  whereas  it  has  never  appeared  until  the  present  winter. 
Secondly,  had  this  beea  the  case,  the  officers  of  the  prison  being  equally 
obnoxious  with  the  prisoners  to  any  injurious  influence  of  situation, 
could  not  have  been  universally  exempt,  as  it  appears  they  have  been, 
from  the  same  disease.  Thirdly,  because,  if  the  situation  of  the  prison 
be  injurious,  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  so  in  consequence  of  marsh 
miasmata  arising  in  its  neighbourhood;  yet  since  its  establishment  the 
prison  has  been  altogether  free  from  those  diseases,  which  marsh  mias- 

manent  arrangement  has  been  made  in  respect  of  the  females ;  probably  they  will 
never  return  to  MiUbanfc.  No  inference,  we  think,  can  fairly  be  drawn  froai  this  sta- 
tute with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  government  as  to  the  ultimate  re-opeiiing  of  the 
Millbsnk ;  for  at  all  events  it  would  have  been  highly  inexpedient  that  the  same  hidi-i 
viduals  who  had  once  been  reamed  on  account  of  the  malady ,  tlarak}  be  replace^  u\ 
t)je  prison. 
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niaia  confessedly  eageoder.  Foim%,  bemuse  nj(Mr»b  totM«imU  always 
arise  during  the  hot,  and  never  during  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year*,  and 
the  diseases  which  they  engender  belong  to  the  same  seasons.  Lastly, 
because  although  scurvy  and  dysentery  have  undoubtedly  been  found 
prevalent  in  marshy  districts,  yet  when  marsh  miasmata  have  produced 
them,  they  have  been  associated  with  intermittent  fevers,  and.  have  oc- 
curred only  at  the  hot  seasons  of  the  year.  It  may  possibly  be  sus- 
pected that  the  simple  dampness  of  the  situation  may  have  contributed 
something  to  the  disease.  But  we  can  state  with  confidence  that  every 
part  of  the  prison  is  singularly  dry,  and  that  in  no  cell  or  passage,  on 
no  floor  or  ceiling,  or  wail  of  the  prison  have  we  found  the  smallest 
stain  or  appearance  of  moisture. 

'  Several  circumstances  respecting  the  disease  in  question,  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  seemed  to  limit  the  causes  of  its  production 
to  such  as  could  have  had  their  operation  exclusively  upon  the  prison- 
ers, and  especially  at  the  present  season,  and  now  for  the  first  time. 
One  such  cause  is  found,  we  conceive,  in  the  diet  of  the  prisbn.  During 
the'  last  eight  months  the  diet  was  different  from  what  it  had  been  ever 
since  its  establishment.  The  change  which  took  place  in  July  last, 
reduced  the  animal  part  of  the  diet  almost  to  nothing.  In  a  soap  made 
of  peas,  or  barley,  ox*heads  were  boiled  in  the  proportion  of  one  ox- 
head  to  100  male,  and  one  to  120  female  prisoners;  and  we  found  upon 
inquiry  that  the  meat  of  one  ox-bead  weighed  upon  an  average  eight 
pounds,  which  being  divided  among  a  hundred  allows  only  an  ounce 
and  a  quarter  for  each  prisoner.  This  new  diet  had  been  continued 
until  the  present  time;  and  to  it  we  mainly  ascribe  the  production  of 
the  disease  in  question. 

*  It  does  nevertheless  appear  to  us,  that  the  diet  of  the  prison  has  not 
itself  alone  been  productive  of  the  disease,  but  that  it  required  the  con- 
currence of  other  causes,  of  which  the  severity  of  the  winter  was  pro- 
bably the  chief.  The  origin  of  the  disease  has  been  traced  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cold  weather,  and  its  progress  and  increase  have  kept 
pace  with  it.  There  are  moreover  two  circumstances  which  confirm 
us  in  the  belief  that  diet  and  cold  have  been  concurrent  causes.  The 
sufferers  were  most  numerous  in  that  class  of  prisoners  which  war  most 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  cold,  from  the  lower  temperature  of  the 
cells  in  which  they  pass  the  night,  showing  that  where  holh  causes  most 
conspicuously  concurred,  the  disease  was  most  extensively  produced. 
Yet  those  individuals  of  thai  class,  who  sleeping  in  the  same  cells,  and 
exposed  to  the  same  low  temperature  by  night,  were  employed  in  the 
kitchen  by  day,  and  bad  access  to  richer  diet,  were  universally  exempt; 
shewing  that  where  one  cause  was  withdrawn,  the  other  was  of  itself 
inadequate  to  produce  the  disease.'— Patitentiary  Report,  Appendix  E. 
p.  389. 

Thus  clearly  and  ably  did  these  gentlemen  reason  in  April;  but 
in  July,  they  presented  another  report,  in  which  they  say — 

'Unquestionably  we  do  believe,  that  some  injurious  influence  has 
been  in  operation,  over  and  above  the  causes  to  which  the  epidemic 
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was  originally  imputed.  This  injurious  influence  may  have  torn*  present 
from  the  first,  or  it  may  have  been  subsequently  superadded.  Whatever 
it  be,  it  has  hitherto  eluded  our  detection,  and  whether  it  is,  or  is  not 
in  operation  at  present,  we  cannot  tell/ — Penitentiary  Report,  Appen- 
dix £.  p.  394. 

We  give  them  great  credit  for  the  candid  manner  in  which  they 
retrace  their  steps,  and  acknowledge  their  inability  to  assign  satis*- 
Jactorily  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  has  been  said,  that  die  new 
facts  to  which  they  allude  should  have  led  them  to  an  obvious 
conclusion,  that  the  disease  waa  contagious  or  infectious.  We 
confess  we  do  not  see,  how  that  admission  would  have  advanced 
them  a  step  nearer  to  die  origin  of  the  disorder;  hut  the  answer  is 
very  obvious — the  whole  doctrine  of  contagion  and  infection  is  so 
little  understood,  that  he  must  be  a  rash  theorist  who  will  venture, 
from  any  two  or  three  facts,  however  apparently  strong,  to  assert 
their  existence.  Upon  this  point,  however,  they  express  themselves 
thus: 

4  Numerous  cases  in  the  Penitentiary,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  have  seemed  to  us  quite  inexplicable  except  upon  the  pre* 
sumption  of  contagion.  The  fact  may  be  otherwise ;  and  authorities 
We  are  aware  preponderate  against  the  contagious  nature  of  dysentery  ; 
nevertheless  we  have  not  thought  ourselves  justified  in  neglecting  the 
practical  measures,  which  the  facts  before  us  appeared  to  suggest,  until 
medical  opinion  is  settled  upon  this  point/ — tind.  p.  $95. 

Though  the  names  of  Dr,  Latham  and  Dr.  Roget  only  are 
annexed  to  this  report,  they  being  indeed,  at  the  time  of  presenting 
it,  the  only  physicians  in  attendance,  we  think  we  may  infer  that, 
at  least  so  for  as  this  point  goes,  it  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the 
three  other  distinguished  practitioners,  whom  we  have  mentioned 
as  latterly  associated  with  them;  it  is  probable,  that  if  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevailed  on  this  point,  or  if  any  one  of  them 
had  satisfactorily  elucidated  this  difficult  question,  it  would  have 
been  communicated  in  some  shape  or  other  so  as  to  have  reached 
us.  But  this  has  not  been  the  case,  and  the  physicians  thus  sup* 
plying  us  only  with  useful  facts,  and  drawing  no  inference  for  us 
authoritatively,  we  should  next  look  to  the  Parliamentary  Report, 
which  confidently  negatives  the  influence  of  situation,  and  attributes 
the  disease  mainly  to  the  new  diet,  p.  8.  But  this  opinion  pro- 
fesses to  be  in  concurrence  with  the  opinion  of  all  the  medical 
men  examined,  except  Sir  James  M'Gngor,  and  the  report  makes 
no  mention  of  the  last  cited  medical  report  of  Dr.  Latham  and 
Dr.  Roget;  it  was  therefore  drawn  up  before  that  report  had 
been  presented,  and  its  authority  is  very  much  shaken  by  this 
circumstance.    The  reasoning  too  upon  which  it  is  founded,  only 
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proves  thai  the  situation  alone  could  not  hare  produced  the  dis- 
ease. 

Under  audi  circumstances  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to 
express  a  positive  opinion ;  yet  to  a  certain  extent  we  think  we  are 
safe  in  drawing  negative  conclusions.  Diet  alone  could  not  havte 
been  the  cause,  because  at  Dorchester  the  same  diet  had  been  suc- 
cessfully used  for  fourteen  years ;  in  the  Devises  new  prison  for  two 
years  the  prisoners  have  been  very  healthy  on  a  diet  wholly  vege- 
table ;  at  Millbank  too,  though  they  who  lived  more  generously  did 
not  suffer  at  first,  the  disorder  extended  afterwards  to  them.  The 
cold  alone  could  not  have  occasioned  the  disease,  because  the  same 
cold  did  not  produce  the  same  effect  upon  whole  classes  of  people, 
who  fared  much  more  hardly  in  this  respect ;  the  prison  too  is  well 
warmed,  and  the  carpenters  work  remarkably  weather-tight.  We 
cannot  perhaps  so  easily  assign  conclusive  answers  to  the  sole  ope- 
ration of  long  confinement,  or  melancholy  system  of  life,  becausfe 
the  effects  of  these  cannot  be  so  precisely  ascertained;  but  it  could 
not  upon  that  theory  be  very  satisfactorily  explained,  why  these 
causes  should  produce  so  general  an  effect  at  one  moment,  rather 
than  at  another— we  do  not  understand  that  there  was  any  preva- 
lent lowness  of  spirits,  previous  to  the  disorder  breaking  out ;  be- 
sides there  are  no  instances  of  similar  effects  being  produced  in 
France,  where  the  terms  of  imprisonment  are  often  much  longer, 
nor  in  America,  where  the  solitude  is  much  more  severe  and  un- 
broken. Lastly,  to  the  situation  alone  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe 
the  disease,  for  it  did  not  spread  beyond  the  prison  into  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  where  all  and  more  than  all,  the  same  local  influences 
must  have  been  in  full  action. 

But  what  neither  of  these  causes  alone  may  have  been  able  to 
produce,  a  concurrence  of  some  or  all  may  have  occasioned ;  that 
moral  causes  operate  strongly  to  the  propagation  and  continuation 
of  scurvy,  the  histories  of  all  voyages  bear  ample  testimony ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  second  class  of  prisoners,  and  the  females,  were  the 
first  to  be  affected,  is  strong  confirmation  of  this  supposition ; 
that  exposure  to  severity  of  weather  and  lowness  of  diet  have  the 
same  tendency  no  one  can  doubt;  that  the  situation  is  one  of  pecu- 
liar healthiness,  such  as  to  repel  these  tendencies,  no  one  can  believe. 
Probably  any  four  of  the  causes  might  have  concurred,  and,  without 
the  other,  might  have  been  innocuous ;  had  the  term  of  confinement 
been  short,  or  had  the  manner  of  living  been  more  cheerful,  active, 
and  out  of  doors — had  the  winter  been  less  severe — had  the  situ- 
ation been  loftier — had  the  diet  remained  full  and  generous — in 
any  one  of  these  contingencies  the  disorder  might  never  have  made 
its  appearance,  or  never  gained  that  immense  force  and  enduring 
hold  which  it  unfortunately  acquired.    The  causes  which  came  last 
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were  the  immediate  and  propelling  agents,  ihe  others  tad  prepared 
the  subject  matter  to  receive  the  impulse. 

If  this  reasoning  be  just,  there  can  be  110  difficulty  vn  the  pltoctical 
conclusion  to  which  we  ought  to  come ;  of  these  causes  scnkt  maty 
be  removed  entirely,  some  in  part;  and  at  aJl  ovinia  their,  con- 
currence may  be  prevented;  there  will  be  then  no  reason  to  appro- 
bead  the  unneallhinesa  of  the  prison ;  ami  if  so,  there  will  be  up 
reason  why,  an  institution  so  perfect  in  maay  respects,  ao  pronsising 
in  others,  should  be  abandoned.    The  course  of  diet  must  he  recast ; 
it  peed  «ot  be  restored  to  that  excess,  which  induced  plethora,  jn^ 
made  the  prisoners  wasteful  and  fastidious;  it  were  better  fa/,  to 
give  up  the  place  as  a  Penitentiary,  and  turn  it  into  a  House  of 
Correction  for  shorter  confinements,  than  to  make  it.  a  place  .for 
pampering  those  who  ought  to,  suffer  severe  privations  and  mortifi- 
cations.   But  it  must  certainly  be  made  more  solid  and  nutricioua 
than  the,  Dorchester  or  Devises  fare ;  .at  the  same  time  more  ajr 
should  be  introduced  into  the  yards  by  throwing  down  walls  i  the 
occupations  of  the  prisoners  should  be  made  less  sedentary,  their 
times  of  exercise  and;  labour  much  extended,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  the  duration  of  their  imprisonment  might  be  somewhat  cur- 
tailed.    We  really  believe  it  would  be  very  .difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, in  any  situation  or  under  any  circumstances,  or  with  any  die^ 
to  keep  a  body  of  prisoners  in  good  health,  who  should  understand 
that  for  seven  or  ten  years  they  were  to  be  confined,  and  lead  .stick 
a  life  as  was  prescribed  in  the  Penitentiary, 
v   We  here  close  our  remarks,  which  have  run  to  so  great  a  length 
as  to  preclude  us  from  adding  to  them  by  any  recapitulation ;  jve 
are  well  aware  that  they  contain  a  feeble  and  imperfect,  and  yet 
perhaps  not  an  useless  summary  of  the  great  improvements  that 
have  been  made,  and  the  liberal  views  that  have  gained  ground  in 
this  country  upon  every  thing  connected  with  prisons  within  a  few 
years.     As  to  the  question  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Mill  bank,  when 
it  shall  again  become  the  subject  of  parliamentary  examination,* 
we  are  satisfied  that  it  will  be  handled  with  that  candour  aud  pa- 
tience, that  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  that  common  sense,  which 
so  honourably  distinguish  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  all  subjects  calmly  and  seriously  brought  before  them. 
^Vhatever  be  the  result,  we  shall  be  sincerely  rejoiced,  if  our  exa- 
mination should  have  the  effect  in  any  degree  of  preparing  the 
minds  of  individuals  for  the  discussion. 

•  A  committee  has  been  formed  for  reconsidering  the  subject,  which  has  examined 
evidence,  and  closed  its  sittings,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  the  presenting  of  its 
report  hitherto.  Upon  the  nature  of  that  report,  and  the  probable  measures  of  govern- 
ment in  consequence,  we  deem  it  therefore  becoming  in  us  to  say  nothing  at  present. — 
June  6th, 

Art. 
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Ajit.  VII. — 1.  Travels  to  Chile,  over  the  A ]ndes,  in  the  Years 

.    1  b«0  and  1821.     By  Peter  Schmidtmeyer.    4to. 

9*  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Chili  during  the  Year  1822,  a//d  a 

Voyage  Jrom  Chili  to  Brasil  in  IS 23.     By  Maria  Graham. 

1  vol.  4to. 
3.  Extracts  from  a  Journal  written  on  the  Coasts  of  Chile,  Peru, 
.  4md  Mexico,  in  the  Years  1820,  1821  awd  1822.    By  Captain 

Basil  Hall,  R.N.    2  vols.  12mo. 

OF  all  the  territories  of  the  southern  division  of  America  formerly 
subject  to  Spain,  Chili  has  been  the  least  explored  by  foreigners. 
Its  shdres  have  been  visited,  its  ports  examined,  and  its  maritime; 
towns  described  by  many  of  our  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  others, 
who  were  either  engaged  in  discoveries  or  occupied  in  voyages  of  com- 
merce;  and  who,  relating  what  they  were  told  rather  than  what  they 
saw,  have  raised  most  extravagant  ideas  of  the  fertility,  wealth,  popu- 
hwsness  and  civilization  of  the  interior.  The  language  of  Spain, 
is  naturally  bombastic  when  literally  translated;  for  though  its  most 
swelling  phrases  convey  to  the  natives  no  more  lofty  ideas  than  the 
simpler  expressions  of  other  nations,  yet  when  transferred,  by  those 
who  are  not  accurately  acquainted  with  the  conventional  force  of 
the  words,  into  any  other  tongue,  they  produce  generally  exagge- 
rated, and  often  very  erroneous,  representations,.  In  this  way  those! 
who  have  visited  merely  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  im- 
bibed ideas  of  the  progress  made  by  Peru  and  Chili  in  the  different 
branches  of  civilization,  which  far  exceed  the  picture  exhibited  by 
such  as  have  accurately  observed  their  internal  condition.  , 

From  the*  time  of  Ovalle,  who  published  his  work  in  1 645,  to 
that  of  Molina,  who  completed  his  history  about  forty  years  ago 
from  notes  taken  long  before  in  that  country,  no  writer  had  fur- 
nished means  for  estimating  the  progress  which  Chili  had  made  to* 
wards  civilization  during  the  intervening  period.  Vidaurre,.  like 
his  predecessors,  Ovalle  and  Molina,  devoted  more  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  history  of  the  country  thau  to  its  actual  pro- 
ductions. All  those  writers,  whilst  displa>ing  the  capabilities  of  the 
coil,  neglected  to  inform  us  of  the  extent  in  which  those  capabili- 
ties had  been  called  into  action ;  and  when  describing  the  climate 
chiefly  dwelt  upon  that  which  was  the  most  genial  and  salubrious, 
From  such  accounts  the  European,  who  inseparably  associates  with 
such  advantages  the  ideas  of  dense  population  and  abundant  producT 
lion,  will  necessarily  be  misled.  To  counteract  the  imperfect  and 
erroneous  impressions  thus  created,  it  is  useful  to  recur  to  mere 
travellers;  from  their  journals— where  the  want  of  food,  of  water, 
and  of  resting-places  is  incidentally  related— where  the  fatigue 
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arising  from. rude  means  of  conveyance,  unformed  roads,  awd<ftm- 
civilized  guides  and  attendants  are  complained  of— «nd  the  fnetan* 
choly  feelings  excited  by  travelling  for  days  through  barren  emmcek 
tivated  districts,  or  over  steep,  dangerous,  and  'froaen  mountain*' 
graphically  described— the  reader  may  deduce  a'SuAkientmrnher 
of  facts  to  enable  him  to.  correct  the  too  favourable  statements*  o< 

resident  observers.  ti 

*  In  this  view  each  of  the  three  works  now  before  us  baayAtagb 
in  different  degrees  and  with  some  variation, -roneidmble -meriti 
Mr.  Schmidtmeyer  and  Captain  Hall  have  related  what  Aey-atta*. 
with  every  mark  of  veracity  and  with  beconfaag  simplicity.  The 
former  of  these  gentlemen  traversed  the  continent  from  Buencrt 
Ayres  to  Chili  twice,  and  returned  by -the  same  route ;  besides 
which,  while  in  Chili  he  made  excursions  to  the  north  and  theaeotih 
He  describes  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  the* 
general  face  of  the  country,  and  what  he  saw  of  its  agriculture* 
mining,  manufactures  and  commerce.  Mr.  Schmidtmeyer*  accu- 
rate observations  ou  the  various  occurrences  thai  presented  thorn-* 
selves  make  us  regret  that  he  had  not  consulted  some  native,  wbe* 
might  have  corrected  bis  composition  in  what  we  must  in  candour 
presume  to  be  a  foreign  language;  we  could,  too,  dispense  with  » 
portion  of  that  German  sentimentality  which  is  sometimes  suffered 
to  interpose  between  more  interesting  matters.  We  are  betttfi 
pleased  with  his  narratives  than  with  his  reflections,  and  should  not 
have  regretted  the  omission  of  much  which  he  has  extracted  from 
other  writers.  W ith  these  slight  censures  we  cau  cheerfully  recent* 
mend  the  work,  and  we  deem  its  scattered  hints  most  valuable  as- 
sistants in  forming  a  just  idea  of  the  real  state  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  travelled. 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  an  officer  whose  amusing  work  on  Loo+Cboo 
has  rendered  his  name  familiar  to  the  reader,  has  produced,  under 
the  unpretending  title  of  Extracts  from  a  Journal,'  two  voluanes 
full  of  interesting  anecdotes,  and  lively  descriptions  of  events,  whack 
occurred  during  his  professional  visits  to  several  places  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Chili  to  the  northern  part  of  Mexico*. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  his  narrative,  and 
to  every  thing  that  he  relates  of  what  he  saw  or  heard  we  give  implicit 
credence.  Mr.  Schmidtmeyer  has  prudently  avoided  entering  into 
the  subject  of  those  party-politics  which  have  visited  with  sudi 
dreadful  calamities  the  late  dominions  of  Spain  iu  America*  We 
do  not  censure  Captain  Hall  for  having  followed  a  different  course; 
though  we  should  have  been  better  satisfied  if  he  had  been  a  let* 
decided1  panegyrist  of  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  business  of  de- 
struction, or  a  more  hesitating  believer  in  the  power  of  reproduction 
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wilfaiiwhich  the  tvrokmoMtty  leaden  hate,  duped  the  natives  of  the 
beuntmawhpsc  coasts  be  passed  and  slightly  touched  upon.  We 
are,>too,  rather  surprized  at  the  degree  of  importance  which  he  gives 
to' -the  expressions  of  popular  Reeling  which  he  witnessed  among 
thane  -with  wham  be  chiefly  associated.  The  state  of  blind  subjec- 
tMH?  tor  which  those  people  had  been  long  accustomed,  must  have 
habituated  them  to  sucb  demonstrations  as  they  exhibited  in  favour 
of;  whatever  party  obtained,  for.  even  a  short  period,  the  superiority * 
In  'countries  diftereutly  circumstanced,  the  momeutary  ebullitions 
which  the  victorious  party,  may  excite,  are  very  little  to  be.de. 
pended  on*'  The shouts  which  accompanied  Cromwell,  on  bis  visif 
Id  the  Lord  Mayor,  were  probably  as  loud  as  those  uttered  in  the 
progress  of  Charles  the  Second  from  Dover  to  Whitehall,  The 
Parisians  were  equally  versatile  and  equally  clamorous  in  their  apr 
jrieuse of  Buonaparte  and  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  Cortes  of  Spam, 
and  tbear  absolute  monarch,  were  in  their  turn  alike  the  objects  of 
enthusiastic  feelings  and  acclamations.  Id  Chili,  the  Carreraa, 
O'Higgins,  and  now  Freire,  have  each,  as  their  efforts  raised  them 
4o  supreme  command,  been  the  idols  at  whose  shrine  the  popular  iiy 
cense  has  been  rapturously  offered*  Captain  Hell  must  be  awqre 
that  in  those  territories  which  once  belonged  to  Spain,  and  .which 
now  are  said  to  be  free,  because  they  are  no,  longer  dependent  on 
her,  not  the  least  symptom  of  disapprobation  has  been  allowed  to 
bet  expressed  in  any  publication  whatever.     The  few  vyfao  can  read 

•must,  if  they  read  at  all,  receive  the  exaggerated  representations  and 
fake  colourings  which  the  triumphant  party  may  choose  to  publish. 
Thai  such  representations  should  be  repented  from  mouth  tp 
mouth*  by  the  vast  proportion  who  are  incapable  of  reading,  is  quite 
natural ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  even  a  British  officer,  amidst 
the  triumphant  shouts  of  victory,  should  be  somewhat  infected  by 
the.  prevailing  mania;  we  should  have  thought  however,  that  ft 
h>ng  voyage  from  St.  Bias  to  Europe  might  have  given  time  for 
retle&ioo,  and  sobered  down  that  high-toned  enthusiasm  which,  as- 
suming prophetic  power,  can  see,  after  a  bloody  contest  of  thirteen 
years,  still  raging  with  as  much  fury,  if  not,  with  as  much  force,  as 
at  its  commencement,  the  termination  of  the  troubles  in  a  state  of 
peace,  prosperity  and  freedom.  :  , 

The  colonial  systems  adopted  by  the  several  governments  of 
Europe  were  founded  on  the  views  of  the  importance  of  colonies 
entertained  at  the  period  when  those  colonies  were  formed,  and 

%  on  tlte  political  opinions  winch  prevailed  in  the  countries  from 

t  which  they  emapated.  Those*  systems  did  not  contemplate  t|ie 
growth  which  the  colonies  subsequently  obtained ;  nor  did  ,0rey> 

.  for  it  was  not  possible  they  should,  partake  of  the,  more  libe- 
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frlviews  Which  the  progress  of  tim6  arid  Imoffl^e  gnalifa% 
Enfolded.    The  colonial  system  of  Spam,  formed  inthe<mgir«f 
Charles  ?.,  CouM  not  possess  that  freedom  which  wris  adasttfted 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  when  England  planted  her  colo- 
nies in  America.    Spain  had  the  Uik  of  subduing,  and  of  roeoncal- 
Ing ko  her  poffcy  and  her  religion,  numerous  trihesof  natives,  who 
Were  not  W  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  herself,  andltfho,  1M» 
herself,  had  foeen '  siibjefcted  to  art  arbitrary  end  intolerant  gererh- 
ment.    It  is  natural;  then,  that  the  Ihstmrttblw  to*  be  established 
should  partake1  of  the  spirit  of  'the  age,  and  be  accommodate*  «o 
what  were  the4  habits  of  the  old,  as  well  as  the  new  inhabitants  of 
America.    Had  England  formed  establishments  in  America,  in  the 
Veign  of  Henry  VfL,  and  had* the  countries  in  which1  they  were 
formed,  been  as  thickly  peopled,  and  as'far  advanced  towards «wi- 
lizatiort  as  Mexico  and  Peru,  at  the  time  of  their  dweowy, 
we  apprehend  the  tndre  free  ihstrtatfous,  which  began  to  be  prac- 
tically understood  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  would  scarcely  hare 
found  a  place  in  the  provinces  of  New  England.    The  rudiments  of 
that  freedom  which  North  America  now  enjoys,  were  laid  inr  a 
period  when  the  due  rights  of  the  governed  and  the  limits  of  power 
'in  the  governors*  were  better  understood,  and  more  accurately  de- 
fined than  during  the'  reign  of  the  Tudore.    In  the  latest  of  these 
periods,  the  great  principle  of  religious  toleration  was  unknown;  a 
1  difference  in  theological  opinion  was  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  an  atrocious  crime,  and  was  uniformly  thought  of  with  an  abhor- 
rence that  seemed  to  justify  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  fro- 
'  quently  treated:    Deliberative  legislative  assemblies,  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion on  public  affairs,  uniformity  of  contributions,  trials  by  jarf, 
independence  of  judges,  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings,:  personal 
'security-laws,  and  otheY  social  improvements,  were  till  the  growth 
■  of  the  period  'which  intervened  between  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
the  colonization  of  New  England.    During  that  period,  whilst  the 
'  rest  of  Europe  was  advancing  by  regular  though  unequal  steps, 
Spain,  as  well  as  Portugal,  was  oppressedby  that  night-mare  of  Ihe 
mind,  the  Inquisition,  whose  tremendous  and  invisible  power,  exer- 
cised chiefly  on  those  whose  faculties  would  have  been  most  likely 
to  lead  to  general  improvement,  extinguished  every  spark  of  getritfs 
directed  to  any  other  objects  than  those  connected  with  the  ait  of 
"  war.  . 

We  are  far1  from  approving' the  mode  by  which  Spain  go- 
verned her  distant  possessions ;  but  we  cannot  admire  the  taste 
'  which  could  induce  an  intelligent  British  officer,  like  Captain  Hall, 
'  to  rejteat  the  exaggerated  statement,  which  occurs  in  his  1 2th  chap- 
ter j  of  the  evils  of  that  system,  without  even  noticing  the  small  por- 
tion of  good  which  accompanied  it.    Some  of  the  evils  which  be 
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joondemn*  lire*  to  be  equally  attributed  to  every  other  European 
.government.    England,  France,  Holland,  and  Portugal,  like  Spajty 
excluded  their  colonies  from  all  commercial  intercourse  with*  othe^r 
countries*    The  governors,  commanders  of  the  forces,  anpl  other 
elevated  officers,.  were  as  generally,  choseu  from  Europe, by  those 
governments  as  by  the,  cpurt  of  Madrid.    It  was  the  weak  policy 
of  the  parent  stages  to  discourage  the  production  of  such  commc»- 
Cities  is  the  colonies  as  they  imagined  would  rival  their  own ;  anjl 
if  thjeoW  principle  that  '  the  colonies  existed  only  for  the  b^neijt 
of  the  mother-cpunjry/  was  not  acted  up  to  as,  extensively  by  others 
as  by  the  Spaniards,  we  must  make  some  allowance  far  those  wnp 
.had  suffered  severely  from  the  buccaneers,  and  wjiose  chief  produc- 
tions, gold  and  silver,  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  the  acti- 
vity of  numerous  adventurers*    In  those  particulars  in  which,  the 
(Spanish  colonial  system  was  worse  than  that  of  other  nations,  the 
excess  of  evil  may  be  traced  to  the  religious  feelings  qreated  ami 
upheld  in  Spain  by  the  abominable  institution  which  we  have  already 
.noticed,  which  bound  in  chains  of  darkness  fte  minds  of  the  court, 
the  nobility,  the  army,  the  clergy,  and  even  the  Inquisitors,  them- 
selves.    Perhaps  to  this  same  religious' feeling  which  produce^  tbe 
spirit  of  prosejytism,  may  .be  traced  the  mild  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
government  towards  the  coloured  races.    Neither  Joe  English,  thp 
French,  nor  the  Dutch,  were  accustomed  to  treat  the  Indians  pr  fbe 
negroes  with'  that  leniency  which  the  Spaniards  dictated  to  their 
colonists.  The  regulations  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  with  all  the 
iaults  of  the  constitution  of  that  body,  were  framed  with  a  view  to 
•improve  the  condition  of  the  inferior  racjes,  and  where  they  failed 
.pf  their  intended  effect,  the  failure  arose  more  from  the  selfish 
.viewS'Of  the  Creole  Americans  than  from  any  want  of  humai>e  in- 
dentions in  the  official  administration  of  the  mother-country,     ftfr. 
,Southeyy  in  his  History  of  Brazil,;  has  related  the  obstruction* 

fractised  in  America  to  nullify  the  orders  of  the  council  of  t^e 
ndies  for  abolishing  the  system  of  encomiendas  and  mitas,  wjikh 
Captain  Hall  speaks  of  as  effected  by  what  he  most  inaccurately 
vcalls  the  free  governments  recently  established ;,  which  govern- 
7ments,  especially  that  of  Chili,  baye  substituted  the  worse  practice 
of  military  conscription,  in  the  room  of  the  long-abolished  regu- 
lations of  the  mining  Mita.  The  operations  of  the  missionaries, 
and  especially  of  the  Jesuits,  were  dictated  by  humanity,  and 
though-  their  restrictions  on  the  growth  of  the  mind  were  found 
effectual  to  check  advancement  beyond  a  precise  and  that  a  low 
point,  yet  for  elevating  the  rude  savage  up  to  that  point,  they  were 
.certainly  well  contrived.  Their  object  seems  to  have  been  to  keep 
their  Neophytes  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  to  preserve,  them  from  any 
wanderiaga  iuDo  heathenish  or  heretic?!. ppayity>4tKl  thus  to  secure 
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their  everlasting  happiness,  though  in  the  process,'  aw!  as  a  wdttf- 
*ary  part  of  it,  all  intellectual  advancement  was  effectually  sus- 
pended. 

*  It  is  well  known  with  what  facility  the  evanescent  revolutionary 
governments  in  America  can  issue  abstract  dogmas  respecting 
liberty,  and  the  still  greater  facility  with  which  they  can  prevent 
'  their  practical  adoption.  In  this  they  have  followed  the  example' of 
:the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  who  decreed  that  the  Americans  were  in  aH 
their  rights  equal  to  the  European  Spaniards;  and  as  soon  as  the 
Americans  began  to  exercise  the  rights  thus  decreed,  drove  them 
to  resistance  and  anarchy  by  opposing  their  own  declarations. 

We  have  indulged  in  so  many  remarks  suggested  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  Captain  Hall's  excursive  and  amusing  work,  that  we 
had  nearly  overlooked  the  quarto  of  Mrs.  Graham.  She  seems 
snore  infected  with  the  abstract  admiration  of  revolutions  than 
'Captain  Hall,  and  in  her  Chilian  and  Peruvian  politics  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  that  gallant  officer.  Two  of  the  leaders,  Gene- 
ral San  Martin  and  Lord  Cochrane,  have,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we 
should  say  had,  formed  opposite  parties— for  these  revolutionary 
heroes  come  like  shadows,  so  depart; — Captain  Hall  temperately 
lespouses  the  cause  of  the  former;  Mrs.  Graham  takes  up  that  of 
the  latter,  and  while  she  lavishes  the  most  fulsome  praise  on  the 
admiral,  does  not  forget  to  abuse  the  general  without  mercy.  As 
■both  were  swept  from  the  scene  of  action  before  their  advocates 
committed  to  the  press  their  respective  exculpations,  they  can  have 
no  effect  on  the  future  fate  of  those  chiefs,  nor  on  the  countries 
-that  have  been  the  theatre  of  their  exploits ;  but  as  they  have  been 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  European  public,  we  shall,  before 
We  close  this  article,  assisted  by  some  documents  which  have  come 
to  our  hands,  and  which  neither  Captain  Hall  nor  Mrs.  Graham 
have  inserted  in  their  works,  invite  a  slight  portion  of  the  attention 
of  our  readers'  to  the  subject. 
*  The  countries  planted  or  subdued  by  Spain  are  so  various  m 
their  characters  and  features,  and  had  such  different  origins,  that 
by  merely  general  views  it  is  difficult  to  communicate  any  very 
accurate  conceptions  of  their  present  condition.  As  in  our  last 
Number  we  sketched  a  picture  of  Mexico,  the  nearest,  the  most  po- 
pulous, the  most  wealthy,  and  the  most  advanced  in  civilization  of 
any  of  the  trans- a tl antic  dominions  of  the  Spanish  crown,  we  shall 
now  present  a  similar  view  of  Chili,  the  most  remote,  the  poorest, 
the  weakest,  and  the  least  populous  of  them  all.  It  has  recently  be- 
come more  interesting  than  its  real  importance  warrants,  from  its 
convulsive  efforts  at  distant  conquests,  and  from  having  by  the- as- 
sistance of  a  collection  of  marine  adventurers,  attracted  by  the 
'  hope  of  the  plunder  of  that  imaginary  El  Dorado,  Pern,  been  ena- 
bled 
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bjed  14  spread  desolation  and  ruin  over  the  only  country  that  stead- 
fastly, maintained  its  adherence  to  the  mother-country. 
.     Under  the  dominion  of  Spain  the  captain-generalship  of  Chili 
.extended  from  latitude 24°  south  to Ca|>e  Horn;  but  no  settlements 
♦.were, actually  formed  beyond  the  44th  degree,  so  that  the  length 
occupied  may  be  taken  at  1400  English'  miles.     Its  breadth  varied 
..from  200  to  450  miles,  stretching  in  some  parts  considerably  lo  die 
eastward  of  the  Andes,  and  in  other  parts,  being  bounded  by  tl^at 
range  of  lofty  mountains.     Its  surface  <nay  be  about  three  times 
the  extent  of  the  two  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    The 
great  feature  of  the  southern  division  of  America,  the  ranges  of  the 
Andes,  which  from  their  height  and  consequent  excessive  cold- 
•  ness  are ,  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable,  covers  nearly  one  third 
of  the  surface  of  Chili.     Between  the  loftiest  of  these  ranges, 
{Called  the  Cordilleras,, and  the  sea,  two  others  are  found,  each 
lower  than  the  next.  .  These  lateral  ranges  are  connected  by  se- 
veral cross  elevations.     Many  deep  vallies  ace  thus  formed,  some 
of  which,  being  filled  with  water  from  the  melted  snows  of  the 
Cordilleras,  become  mountain  lakes;  while  others,  in  which  the 
.waters  have  found  a  passage  to  the  sea,  may  be  termed  beautiful  and 
.fertile spots,  in  which  pasture  for  cattle  is  frequently  met  with,  when 
the  great  droughts  of  the  lower  lands  have  destroyed  all  the  herbage. 
From  the. foot  of  the  lower  range  of  the  Andes  the  land  gradually 
.descends  towards  the  sea,  but  more  precipitously  near  the  ihoce 
than  at  any  of  the  intervening  parts.    Even  this  comparatively  low 
.country  is  a  continuation  of  cross  branches  or  spurs  from  the 
.Andes,  presenting  barren  mountain-plains  intersected  by  occasional 
,  deep  fissures,  in  whose  bottoms  the  melted  snows  form  streams  tlytt 
in  winter  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  rivulet*,  but  in  summer, 
when  the  snows  in  the  mountains,  most  abundantly  melt,  become 
<ieep  and  rapid  torrents,  which  sweep  before  them  every  obstacle. 
As  tain  very  rarely  falls  in  Chili,  and  only  in  the  two  or  three  wiu- 
.ter  months,  and  as  dews  are  light  when  they  are  occasionally  expe- 
rienced, the  districts  between  the  ravines,  exposed  as  they  are  to  the 
constant  influence  of  an  unclouded  sun  in  that  warm  climate,  are 
almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  present  either  bare  rocks  or 
barren  sands  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.    The  only  inhabited  or 
cultivated  portions  of  this  extensive  country  are  those  specks  scat- 
tered over  its  length  in  what  are  called  the  quebradas,  or  fissures, 
. through  which  the  melted,  snows  find  a  passsage  to  the  sea.    The 
six  or  seven  towns  in  Chili  are  all,  except  the  capital,  St.  J  ago,  si- 
tuated near  the  spots  of  these,  ravines,  where  they  terminate  in  the 
.Pacific  ocean.    Ovalle,  Molina,  and  the  other  authors  who  have 
inscribed  th*  country,  have  overlooked  the  vast  intervals  between 
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these  fissure*,  ftud  confining  their  accounts  extensively  to  tte  iiu#- 
row  vallies,  have,  as  we  observed,  represented  GbHi  as-  *  country 
possessing  a  sort  and  climate  of  the  highest  degree  of  fertility. 
These  exaggerated  statements  are  properly  reduced  to  their  jast 
value  by  the  authors  under  our  consideration.  Captain  HaH,  in  bis 
ride  from  Valparaiso  to  the  capital,  observes : — 

*  The  whole  country  seemed  burnt  tip ;  not  a  Made  of  grass  was  any 
where  to  be  seen;  not  a  drop  of  moisture;  every  thing  was  parched 
<  and  withered  along  the  baked  ground,  which  was  riven  into  innumer- 
able crevices.  In  the  course  of  the  moraing  we  passed  several  ridges  of 
bills*  and  here  and  there  the  eye  was  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  slen- 
der strip  of  green,  pointing  out  the  course  of  some  mountain  stream/ 

The  more  extensive  journies  of  Mr.  Schmidtmeyer  give  the 
.  tame  picture  of  the  face  of  the  country.  On  his  long  excursion 
from  Gtiasco  to  Valparayso,  he  remarks,  '  We  bad  not  met  in 
Chili  with  any  herds  of  cattle  or  of  sheep,  nor  had  we  seen*  any 
spot  during  this  extensive  journey  in  it,  where  they  could  be  main- 
tained in  numbers:— the  cultivated  grounds  appear  but  as  very 
small  spots  over  an  immense  waste.1  The  general  want  of  mois- 
ture and  the  consequent  sterility  of  Chili  may  be  conceived  by  the 
fact  which  this  author  states,  '  that  from  Maypo  in  Chili  to  Ata- 
cama,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  geographical  miles,  ail  the  rivers 
and  streams  which  flow  westerly  from  those  huge  masses  tbe 
-Andes,  would  not  form  so  considerable  a  body  of  water,  as  that 
with  which  the  Rhone  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva,  or  of  tbe 
Thames  at  Staines/  This  excessive  drought  is,  however,  leas  felt 
off  advancing  southward  into  a  more  temperate  climate.  From  the 
river  Biobio,  in  latitude  37,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  land  is 
•moistened  by  abundant  rains,  and  it  Is  from  this  portion  of  the 
country  that  tbe' most  striking  pictures  <rf  the  high  fertility  of  Chili 
hove  been  drawn.  Betwee*  that  river7  and  Valdiria,  the  whole 
country  is  occupied  by  the  unreclaimed  Arucanian  Indians,  whose 
exploits  have  been  sounded  in  Europe  by  the  epic  poet  Ercilhu 
^According  to  the  interesting  account  of  them  in  Captain  Hall's 
'work,  their  present  ferocity,  if  not  their  courage,  is  equal  to  that  of 
their  ancestors,  which  the  poet  has  recorded.  The  codntry  is 
amtraversed  by  Spaniards,  and  still  maintains  its  independence,  and 
its  wars  with  the  republicans  of  Chili,  who  are  on  both  its 
frontiers.  The  city  of  Conception,  by  whose  garrison  the  Aru- 
canian* were  kept  in  cheek  towards  the  north,  is  in  a  suite  of 
desolation,  whilst  Valdivia  to  the  south,  after  being  seized  by 
Lord  Cochrane,  presents  to  them  no  barrier  to  be  dreaded. 
The  best  part  of  Chili,  the  country  near  Conception,  is  so  ex- 
posed to  their  ravaging  incursions  as  to  present  no  inducements 
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to -attend  tor  ite  cultivation  *r  to  attract  the  ialwbifito  idf  4h« 
more  northern  and  lets  fertile  jterta  to  settle  there*  >  ; 

•We  find  much  difficulty  in  estimating  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  Chili.  No  authentic  accounts  have  presented  themselves  to  our 
notice,  nor  rewarded  dur  researches  into  the  Amount  of  population; 
Every  traveller  who  inquires  of  a  Spaniard  either  in  Europe  or 
America  the  number. of  souls  or  gf  families  in  the  town  or  pro- 
vince of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant,  will  be  assuredly,  if  not  design* 
jedly,  deceived.  In  an  instance  now  before,  ns  this  may  be  eir 
amplified.  Mrs.  Graham,  doubtless  on  the  faith  of, some  of  its 
citizens,  states  Valparayso  to  contain  15,000  inhabitants;  Mr. 
-Sclttiidtmejer,  who  is  certainly  an  accurate  observer,  and  appears 
to  have  accustomed  himself  to  such  kind  of  estimates,  calculate* 
them  at  3,500.  We  have  seen  in  some  of  the  Spanish  periodical 
works  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  Chili  estimated  art 
600,000.  There  was  no  disposition  in  tbetn  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber, and  they  included  portions  which  are  detached  from  that 
country,  or  opposed  to  it  at  present,  in  their  calculation  were 
included  the  towns  of  Mendoza,  San  Luis  de  la  Puuta,  and  Sap 
Juan  de  Frontera,  with  the  territories  around  them  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Andes.  These  small  provinces  have  now  assumed  inde- 
pendence, and  are  exercising  that  independence  by  hostilities  with 
each  other,  with  the  petty  republic  of  Cordova,  and,  whenever  it  suits 
their  caprice,  with  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres.  To  make  up  the  num- 
ber, the  whole  province  of  Cuyo  is  included,  consisting  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  the  Pecunches  and  Pehuenches,  descended  from  the 
^ancient  Aucas,  and  mixed  with  Mulattos,' who  form  a  wandering 
tribe.  In  the  same  calculation  are  included  the  Arucanians  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Andes,  who  wage  interminable  war,  and  the 
people  of  CbiJoe,  who,  under  the  Spanish  commander  Quintan  ilia, 
are  holding,  that  position  for  Ferdinand*  whilst  their  chief,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs*  Graham, '  displays  a  loyalty  like  that  of  the  old  knights 
of  romance*  rather  than  any  thing  one  meets  with  in  modern  days/ 
Our  readers  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  actual  population  of 
the- republic,  for  such,  we  believe,  it  is  called,  of  Chili*  from  the 
Summary  drawn  by  Mr.  Schmidtmeyef,  after  he  had  finished  his 
joornies  and  visited  all  the  towns  except  Conception  and  Valdivuu 

*  The  population  of  Santiago,  with  its  suburbs,  rated  at  ^bout  40,000, 
is  an  estimate  in  the  correctness 4>f  which  both  common  report  and  ap- 
pearance seem  to  concuh  Captain  de  la  P6rouse  and  Von  Kottebtte, 
who  were  both  at  Conception,  have  set  down  its  'population  at  lO;000, 
and  according  to  the  information  which  I  have  received  from  several 
persons  who  have  been  there,  it  appears  thus,  and  including Jts  port 
Talcaguana,  very  fully  rated.  I  have  been  twice  at  Coquimba,  and 
believe  it  unlikely  that  all  its  inhabitants,  those  in  its  vicinity  included, 
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ewdd  mrt»«>f  tie  Dttinber  of  eight  thousand.  Between  three  aj^fau* 
thousand  for  Valparaiso  and.  the  Almendral  are  an  ample. allowance; 
an<)  now  that  we  nave  travelled  over,  or  heard  of  all  the  other  cjtie$  and 
towns  of  Chili,  if  we  unite  the  population  in  them  and  in  their  irnrn^- 
diate  neighbourhood,  with  that  of  the  three  places  mentioned  above 
and  of  the  capital,  we  shall  not  make  up  the  number  of  100,000.  Where 
else  shall  we  again  look  for  twice  that  amount?  The  road  from  San- 
tiago to  Conception,  it  is  true,  leads  through  many  long  straggling  viN 
lages ;  but  in  all  the  space  which  ties  to  the  light  and  left  of  them, 
settlements  are  small  and  few.  On  the  northern  roads,  from  the  capital 
lo  Copiapo,  the  hamlets  and  detached  dwellings  are  still  less  consider- 
able or  numerous,  and  we  cannot  expect  lo  find  on  either  side  of  them 
a  population  of  much  importance,  as  the  few  large  viUages  in  that  di- 
rection are  not  thickly  iuhabited.  Valdivia  is  a  fort  with  a  small  nearly 
deserted  town,  and  with  an. insignificant  territory  thirty  miles  long  and 
twenty  broad,  chiefly  covered  with  woods.  Chiloe  is  not  at  present 
united  with  Chili,  and  all  other  below  Conception  have  been  either 
wholly  or  partly  destroyed  and  forsaken.  Ultimately,  and  summing 
up  all,  we  may  not  be  able  to  find  much  more  than  250,000  souls ; 
which  might  be  supposed  the  minimum,  and  400,000  the  maximum  of 
the  population  of  that  country.'* — p.  355. 

From  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  the  few  spots  on  which  establish- 
ments have  been  made,  and  in  the  Spanish  maps  dignified  with  the 
name  of  cities,  we  may  account  for  the  desolation  of  many  which 
we  have  formerly  heard  of.  The  rapid  vegetation  soon  buries  the 
remains  of  houses  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  and  the  cities  of  Impe- 
rial, Repocura,  Orsonio,  and  others,  are  now  only  to  be  found  in 
the  map  of  De  la  Cruz. 

The  city  of  Conception,  which  Mr.  Schmidtmeyer  has  included 
in  his  estimate  of  population,  has  been  destroyed  by  one  of  those 

•  As  much  exaggeration  hat  been  circulated  respecting  the  population  of  the  several 
states  of  America  formerly  subject  to  Spain,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  correct  these  igno- 
rant or  wilful  raistateraents.  In  North  America,  Mexico,  including  Guatimala,  at 
present  separated  from  it,  contains,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  aoout  8,000,000 
inhabitants.  In  South  America,  the  population  of  New  Granada,  Caraccas,  and 
Goiana,  before  the  desolating  war,  and  before  they  had  assumed  the  present  name  of 
Columbia,  was  estimated  at  2400,000.  Peru  appeared  by  the  last  Guia  *fe  Ben* 
published  in  Lima,  by  Dou  Hipolito  Uauanue,  to  contain  1,100,000.  ChtU  was  never 
reckoned  by  the  Spaniards  higher  than  600,000,  and  is  uow  estimated  by  Schmidt- 
meyer at  the  most  400,000.  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  report  made  to  the  North  American 
commissioners  Rodney  and  Graham  in  1818,  was  represented  to  contain  l,f0p,O0O. 
In  that  number  was  included  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  under  the  rule  of  Artigas 
-called  Banda  Oriental — that  is,  Monte  Video  and  its  surrounding  territory  in  posses- 
sion of  the  BrMilians— Paraguay,  Tucuman,  and  Potosi,  which  still  retain  their 
allegiance  to  Spain— and  the  small  independent  and  hostile  republics  of  Sau  Juan  de  Ja 
Frontera,  San  Luis  de  la  Punta,  and  Mendosa.  These  are  all  statements  made  by  the 
Inhabitants  themselves,  and  were  drawn  up  before  the  dreadful  devastation  which  thir- 
teen years  of  barbarous  hostility  have  produced.  Hie  decrease  la  this  aggregate  num- 
ber of  1 3,000,000,  since  1810,  if  judged  of  from  the  vast  decline  la  eaportabk  ptvdat- 
tioiis,  must  be  very  considerable. 
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ris^te  vHfeins  Who  flourish  in  revolutionary  times'.  He  had 
been  sometimes  a  royalist,  sometimes  a  republican,  and  sometimes 
independently  of  both  parties  practising  on  his  own  account.  The 
effect  of  the  operations  of  this  ruffian,  called  Benavides,  is  well 
depicted  by  Captain  Hall  in  the  account  of  a  visit,  made  for  a 
bumaue  purpose,  to  the  theatre  of  his  exploits.  He  proceeded 
frbm  the  Port  Tatcaguatia  to  the  city  of  Conception, — 

"  *  In  the  course,  of  our  ride,*  he  says, '  we  passed  over  many  leagues 
of  Country,  once  evidently  covered  with  habitations,  but  now  totally  de- 
serted, and  all  the  cottages  in  ruins.  Rich  pastures  and  tracts  of  arable 
fend  of  the  finest  quality  were  allowed  tOTun  to  weeds,  without  a  single 
individual  t6  be  seen,  or  a  cow,  a  sheep,  or  indeed  any  living  thing.  The 
town  of  Conception,  even  at  a  distance,  partook,  in  its  appearance,  of 
the  character  of  the  times;  for  the  churches  were  all  in  ruins,  and  the 
streets  in  such  decay,  that  we  actually  found  ourselves  in  the  suburbs 
before  knowing  that  we  bad  reached  the  town,  so  complete  had  been 
the  destruction.  Whole  quadras,  which  had  been  burnt  down  and  re- 
duced to  heaps  of  rubbish,  were  now  so  thickly  overgrown  with  weeds 
and  shrubs  that  scarcely  any  trace  of  their  fonner  character  was  dis- 
tinguishable. The  grass  touched  our  feet  as  we  rode  along  the  foot- 
paths, marking  the  places  of  the  old  carriage  ways.  Here  and  there 
parts  of  the  town  had  escaped  the  ravage,  but  these  only  served  to  make 
Ahe  surrounding  desolation  more  manifest.  A  strange  incongruity  pre- 
vailed every  where:  offices  and  court-yards  were  seen  where  the 
houses  to  which  they  belonged  were  completely  gone ;  and  sometimes 
the  houses  remained,  in  ruins  indeed,  but  every  thing  about  them 
swept  away.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  a  magnificent  sculptured 
gateway  attracted  our  attention :  upon  inquiry,  we  found  it  had  been 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  bishop's  palace,  of  which  there  was  not  a 
vestige  left,  although  the  gateway  was  in  perfect  preservation.  Many 
of  the  houses  which  did  remain  were  uninhabited  ;  and  such  is  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  vegetation  advances  in  this  climate,  that  most  of  these 
buildings  were  completely  enveloped  in  a  thick  mantle  of  shrubs, 
creepers,  and  wild  flowers,  whilst  the  streets  were  every  where  knee 
deep  in  grass  and  weeds.  A  solitary  peasant,  wrapped  in  his  poncho, 
stood  at  the  corner  of  the  square,  leaning  against  the  only  remaining 
angle  of  the  cathedral;  and  in  a  dark  corner,  among  the  ruins  of  the 
falling  aisle,  were  seated  four  or  five  women  round  a  fire  cooking  their 
meat,  by  banging  it  in  the  smoke  over  the  embers.  The  town,  though 
stripped  of  its  wealth  and  importance,  was  not  wholly  depopulated. 
The  few  remaining  inhabitants  had  drawn  together  for  mutual  support 
and  consolation  in  these  sorrowful  times.  The  children  were  almost 
atl  handsome,  and  bad  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  fine  race :  un- 
like their  parents,  they  were  unconscious  of  the  evils  by  which  their 
country  had  been  overwhelmed,  and  though  doubtless  buugry,  and 
cold  enough,  looked  as  happy  and  merry  as  their  elders  were  oespoa* 
dent  and  miserable/ 
The  city  of  Santiago,  as  well  as  the  other  towns  in  Chili,  are 
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constructed  in  such  a  manner  a*  to  prepare  them -fori  the*u«U 
shocks  given  by  the  earthquakes,  which  are  of  frequent  and  gome* 
times  tremendous  occurrence.  The  streets  are  so  wide"  as  to  afford 
security  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  middle  of  them,  when  their  houses 
are  shaken  down  by  the  dreadful  convulsion.  The  walls  are  formed 
of  unburst  bricks,  or  rather  cakes  of  clay  dried  in  the  sun,  about 
four  inches  thick,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  long,  and  berth  nine  to 
twelve  broad;  these  are  cemented  by  the  same  substance  in  n 
more  moist  state,  and  usually  plastered  within  with  the  same  earth* 
The  bouses  rarely  have  more  than  a  ground  floor,  and  are  covered 
sometimes  with  tiles,  but  more  commonly  with  thatch,  and  the 
latter  is  plastered  over  with  a  coating  of  clay.  Almost  every  <*»e 
lias  a  garden  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  earthquakes,  and' the  trees 
in  fthese  growing  higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  give  to  San- 
tiago, at  a  distance,  and  eVeh  when  entering  its  streets,  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wood  than!  of  a  city.  The  inferior  dwellings  are 
sheds,  built  on  posts,  with  either  branches  or  reeds  interwoven. 
Such  are  the  buildings  In  the  few  towns.  In  the  country,  the 
owners  of  a  farm  or  of  cattle  have  long  single-floored  ranges,  con- 
structed like  those  of  the  towns,  whilst  the  peasantry  have  mere 
cages  of  cane,  not  better  nor  more  sheltered  from  the  weather  than 
a  building  would  be  in.  England  if  twelve  hurdles  were  set  on  end, 
forming  a  square,  and  covered  over  with  others.  So  little  is  wet 
regarded,  that  the  peasantry  usually  take  off  thei*  clothes  when  it 
rains,  Justifying  the  practice  by  saying  "the  akin  drites  quicker  than 
cloth/  According  to  Mr.  Schmidtmeyer,1  mis  description  of  per- 
sons commonly  sleep  in  the  oped  air,  and1  he  himself  during  his 
journies,  frequently  adopted  the  same  practice. 

Trtie  inhabitants  of  Chili  may  be  most  naturally  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  with  scarcely  any  gradations 
between  them,  or  any  of  those  connecting  links  which  soften  the 
differences  of  station  in  the  more  civilized  countries  of  Europe. 
The  patrician  or  aristocratic  families  are  the  greafc  landed  proprie- 
tors. They  are  the  descendants  of  the;  Urst  settlers,  or  of  military 
or  civil  officers  front  Spain,  Mo 'obtained'  grants  of  Vast  portions 
of  land,  which  being  confined' by  the  strict  entails  called  Mafor- 
ittzgos,  have  been  transmitted  to  their  descendants.  Other  tracts 
of  land,  of  similar  extent,  have  been  appropriated  to  support  the 
different  religious  foundations  iu  the  country.        { 

4  Some  of  these  estates,'  says  Schrnidtpieyer,  '  not  only  reach  from 
*  the  foot  of  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  but  have  claims  over  that  series  of 
mountains  to  their  plains. on  the  eastern  side,  being  hundreds  of  miles 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Some  of  their  cattle, 
in  order  to  keep  alive  the  right  of  possession  to  themselves  and  their 
masters,  come  down  the  eastern  declivity,  but  the  masses  of  that  chain 
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are  so  ithUrtferoHbf  cattle- of  the  Memloaines  and' the  SanJueniMesse 
few*  that  thete  is  nc*  risk  of  hostile  contacts.  Even  on  the  Andes  there 
is.no  common  pasture  land, and  if  the  muleteer  wish  that  some  of  his 
beasts  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  fattening  and  invigorating  alpine 
plants,  he  must  pay  for  it  to  the  owner  of  a  section  of  those  moun- 
tains/ '        t  •»....    -.    .  •    *  •  ' 

ftfrs.,  Grajiam  informs  us,  uiut  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago, 
a  distance  qf  ninety  miles,  tfiree.  proprietors  possess  the  whole. soiL 
Steiadds, '  tt*at  government  lias,  rt  P9VK  ¥V£°^emp^UoMfl  rejQ$fo 
this  evil/  by  allowing  sales  or  long  leases  of  portions  of  the  lanp; 
But  what  she  calk  the  government,  (General  O'Higgina,  who  had 
reigned  fo«r  years,)  was  driven  away  by  another  military  adventure*, 
before  this  design  was  attempted  \o  Jbe  executed,  in  the  same 
rank  .with  these  large  landed  proprietors,  some  of  whom  have  had 
titles  fof  nobility  transmitted  to  them,  may  be  classed  those  who 
work  iJbe  few  mines  atill  kept  open,  and  the  higher  clergy,  with  the 
officers  civil  and  military.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  jre- 
fpeseotation,  and  in  one  or  (wo  of  the  rallies  that  open  to  the  sea, 
«re  to  be  found  a  few  clusters  of  sniajl  independent  proprietor?, 
such  as  Scbmidtnieyer  has  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  Aconcagua,  , 

Tbpugb  we  have  spoken  of  nobility  ajad  aristocracy,  they  must 
pot  be  confounded  with  the  terms  in  use  with  us.  The  proprietors 
of  Chili  are  great  herdsmen;  and  the  whole  population,  with  slight 
exceptions,  have  merely  advanced  in  civilization  from  the  hunter  to 
the  shepherd  state.  Each  of  the  residences  of  these  proprietors, 
whether  called  a  Hacienda,  a  Rancbo,  a  Chacra,  or  an  Assiento,  is 
provided  with  what  the  Americans  call  a  store,  where  the  noble 
shopkeeper  retails  sugar,  flour,  ardent  spirits,  clothing  and  domestic 
utensils,  to  the  poor  that  surround  bis  establishment.  Like  all  peo- 
ple in  that  state  of  society,  they  are  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  in 
.a  country  where  no  public  houses  of  entertainment  are  yet  known, 
the  feelings  of  a  traveller  may  well  be  allowed  to  dictate  those  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  with  which  Mrs.  Graham  and  Mr.  Schmidt- 
meyer  record  their  reception  at  the  houses  of  several  individuals. 
This  gentleman's  account  of  an  evening  passed  at  die  Assiento  de 
Guasco,  or  Santa  Rosa,  is  characteristic  of  the  state  of  society. 

*  We  stopped  at  a  small  village,  Santa  Rosa,  the  only  one  in  this 
valley  between  the  shipping  place  and  the  town,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
five  miles.  The  chief  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  mining  and  in  the 
retail  trade  of  their  shops.  At  night  they  came  to  the  house  where  I 
had  been  received.  On  a  long  slip  of  carpet  sat  the  ladies,  after  the 
old  custom  of  the  country;  the  most  favoured  place  is  a  bench  along 
it :  a  tertulia  was  formed,  the  men  were  of  gentlemanly  deportment, 
'  even  the  roaster  muleteer  came  in  to  pay  his  respects,  but  took  a  proper 
station  near  the  door ;  the  other  sex  kept  up  a  gentlewomanly  appear- 
ance. 
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mc^  OflSrs  were  smoked  by  the  fonner»  and  the  conveasation  tnraad 
principally  on  copper,  the  ships  expected  to  call  for  it,  and  on  tk» 
expedition  then  preparing  against  Peru.  The  desire  of  informalum 
does  not  yet  seem  to  extend  much  beyond  what  concerns  mines  mad 
stores,  and  once  satisfied  tfca*  I  had  not  come  to  buy  copper,  our  arrival 
in  the  valley  of  Guasco  ceased  to  afford  any  interest*  During  the  ler- 
tulia>  a  feature  characteristic  of  ease  and  indolence  was  exhibited.  A 
poor  boy,  sent  on  an  errand,  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  asked, 
"  is  there  sugar  T  The  lady  of  the  house,  her  husband  not  being  wHtkMt* 
answered  "  there  is,"  but  did  not  move  for  a  considerable  tiase;  at  tags* 
the  left  the  party  and  went  to  the  shop  to  help  the  boy.  1  have  gets*** 
rally  observed  in  this  country,  the  appearance  of,  as  much  favour  con- 
ferred by  dealing  goods  out,  a*  by  asking  and  paying  for  then*.' — p.  266* 

If  the  same  simplicity  of  manners  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  capital 
among  the  few  families  of  what,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  may 
-be  called  rank,  yet  the  descriptions  given  by  Mrs.  Graham,  who 
seems  to  have  judiciously  naturalized  herself  with  them,  evince  a 
grossnes*  of  manners  very  remote  from  what  is  to  be  seen  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  or  even  in  decent  company  in  North  America. 
That  lady ,  in  giving  an  account  of  her  reception  dinner,  at  the 
boose  of  one  of  the  first  families,  on  her  arrival  in  the -capital,  sajw, 

*  The  dinner  was  larger  than  could  be  thought  consistent  whir  good 
taste  ;  but  every  thing  was  well  dressed,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  oft 
and  garlic.  The  greatest  kindness  is  shown  by  taking  things  from  yowr 
own  plate  and  putting  them  on  that  of  your  friend;  and  oo scrapie  ia 
made  of  helping  any  dish  before  you  with  the  spoon  or  knife  you  ho/te 
been  eating  with,  or  even  tasting  or  eating  from  the  general  qish  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  plate.  The  table  is  stuck  in  one  comer  of  the 
darkest,  dullest,  anJ  meanest  apartment  of  the  house,  so  that  one  end 
and  one  side  only  allow  room  far  a  row  of  high  chairs  between  them 
and  the  wall,  so  that  any  thing  like  the  regular  attendance  of  servants 
is  precluded/ 

Even  with  the  fear  of  tiring  our  readers  by  descriptions  p]f 
Chilian  aristocratic  manners,  we  cannot,  after  our  slight  sketch  of 
a  dinner  party,  refrain  from  giving  the  lady's  account  o(  one  of  tti'e 
several  routs  at  which  she  was  present,  and  though  it  was  at  the 
mansion  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families,  the  others  so 
much  resemble  it,  that  further  description  becomes  unnecessary. 

'  In  the  evening,  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  family  arrived,  and 
the  young  people  amused  themselves  with  music  and  dancing.  The 
elder  ones  conversed  over  a  chafing  dish,  and  had  a  thick  coverlet  spread 
over  it  and  their  knees,  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  confining 
the  heat  to  the  legs  and  preventing  the  fumes  of  the  charcoal  from 
making  the  head  ache.  It  is  but  lately  that  the  ladies  of  Chili  have 
learned  to  sit  on  chairs,  instead  of  squatting  on  the  est ra das.  Now  in 
lieu  of  the  estrada,  there  are  usually  long  carpets  placed  oh  each  side 
of  the  room,  with  two  rows  of  chairs,  as  close  together  as  the  knees  of 
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riw}fif9«n«r.fmrttet  wiH  permit,  to  that  the  fetl  -of  both  met!  on  tb* 
esirptt.  -  The  graver  people  place  themselves  with  their  backs  to  the? 
wall,  the  yeung  ladies  opposite,  and  as  the  young  men  drop  in  they 
place  themselves  behind  the  ladies,  and  conversation  is  carried  on  with- 
out ceremony  in  half  whispers.  Dancing  begins  by  minuets,  which  are 
followed  by  alleraandes,  quadrilles  and  Spanish  dances.  The  tatter  are 
Exceedingly  graceful,  as  danced  here ;  but  then  the  waltz  never  brought 
youth  and  mirth  and  beauty  into  such  close  contact  with  a  partner. 
However,  they  are  used  to  it,  and  I  was  a  fool  to  feel  troubled  at  the 
sight.  Some  of  their  habits  are  disagreeable ;  for  instance,  a  handsome 
fat  lady,  who  came  all  in  blue  satin  to  the  palace  (far  it  wo*  at  the 
viceroy's  palace)  to-night,  had  a  spitting-box  brought  and  set  before* 
her f  into  which  she  spat  continually,  and  so  dexterously,  as  to  shew  she 
was  well  accustomed  to  the  manoeuvre.  However,  the  young  ladies, 
aad  all  who  would  be  thought  so,  are  leaving  off  these  ugly  habits 
fast/  | 

In  a  country  where  few  men  and  scarcely  any  women  can  mad; 
where  there  are  no  books  which  can  induce  them  to  acquire  thai 
art,  and  where  all  political  views  are  confined  to  their  own  country, 
to-  Buenos  Ayres  and  Peru,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  cur-r 
rent  conversation  should  extend  beyond  the  topics  which  moat  is** 
tercet  them,  their  shops,  their  farms,  and  their  mines.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  the  three  works  before  as,  no  hint  that  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  that  interesting  conversation  which  is  to  be  met  with* 
more  or  less,  in  all  polished  society  in  England,  in  France,  and  hi 
Germany,  was  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  smoking,  the  music 
the  dancing,  and  above  all  the  gambling,  that  generally  prevailed* 
A  gay  and  gallant  officer  like  Captain  Hall,  might,  on  landing 
from  a  long  sea  voyage,  find  amusement  in  the  frolics  of  the  Tapa- 
das,  (disguised  ladies,)  and  the  jovial  gaiety  of  their  homely  circles. 
A  lady,  like  Mrs.  Graham,  in  her  calamitous  situation,  was  prudent 
in  accommodating  herself  to  their  customs,  and  wise  in  entering 
into  their  amusement,  whilst  the  more  thoughtful  German  (as  we 
suppose  Mr.  Schmidtmeyer  to  be)  could  indulge  his  disposition  to 
observe  manners  and  generalise  characters. 

We  have  sketched  the  higher  classes  in  Chili  from  the  scattered 
features  of  them  incidentally  furnished  by  our  authors.  The 
picture  of  the  great  mass  assimilates  so  nearly  to  that  of  the  lower 
classes  in  other  countries,  that  the  representation  of  them  may  be 
comprised  in  a  few  words.  We  have  noticed  their  dwellings,  or 
rather  their  cages;  their  dress  and  utensils  are  on  a  similar  scale; 
their  chief  food  is  inferior  meat,  with  some  preparation  of  maize 
flour,  abundance  of  garlic,  much  fruit,  especially  water-melons,  and  a 
profusion  of  that  useful  condiment  in  a  warm  country,  the  capsi- 
cum, or  Chili  pepper.    They  are  now  almost  wholly  derived  from 
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dM  htttfratime  between  die  original  inhabitant*  «dl, 
tiers.  If  ahy  of  the  pure  Indian  race  remains,  it  is  bo  misted  with  Ae 
European,  that,  in  language,  itv  religion,  and  lit  general  habits,  it  b 
no  longer  distinguishable.  There  were  in  Chifi  few  negro  slaves, 
and  (he  decree  for  abolishing  slavery,  issued  early  in  the  revolution, 
was  a  mere  affectation  of  philanthropy.  The  remains  of  the  old  sys- 
tem of  encptniendas,  or.  forced  labour,  though  long  ago  abolished 
by: the  Spanish  government,  continued  in  practice,  and  though  Jl«4 
Gsafctem,  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  revolution,  states  it  to  have 
been  abolished  in  the  beginning  of  that  series  of  calamities,  still"  the 
practice  is  continued.  She  says,  '  that  duty- work  was  abolished, 
that  servants  are  now  paid,  and  are  beginning  to  have  houses  of  their 
own.  Yet  still  much  duty-work:  is  done,  in  fact,  by  the  Peons  and 
half  Indians  on  every  estate,  although  it  may  not  be  strictly  legal : 
but  what  are  the  poor  to  do  ?  They  must  take  their  shelter  and  their 
fooch  from  some  employer,  and  the  employer  will  often  enact  from 
him  several  labours  beyond  the  law/ 

.  Whatever  slight  alleviation  might  be. afforded  to  their  condition 
by  the  paper  abolition  of  the  encomienda  or  duty-work  systems^ 
under  the  revolutionary  chiefs  that  have  risen  up,  they  have  suffered 
far  greater  evils  by  being  made  subject  to  the  military  impressment. 
Thousands  of  the  ablest  and  strongest  individuals  were  taken  with- 
out their,  own  wills  being  consulted,  brought  bound  in  files  from 
their  hamlets  to  the  sea-ports,  and  dispatched  with  little  food* 
scanty  clothing,  and  with  only  the  promise  of  future  pay,  to  serve 
under  chiefs  who  regarded  their  lives  and  their  comforts  lea*  than 
that  of  the  cattle  on, the  estates  from  which  they  bad  been  forcibly 
transported.  The  mortality  among  diese  wretched  peasants,  both 
on  their  voyage  to  Peru,  where  they  were  stowed  closer  than,  ne* 
groes  on  the  middle  passage,  and  after  they  had  landed  at  Ancon, 
was  enormous,  and  could  only  be  replaced  by  successive  levies  of 
recruits  from  their  fellow-labourers,  who  were  seized  and  conveyed 
to  their  destination  in  the  same  manner.  We  have  the ,  moat  w* 
doubted  evidence  of  this  from  an  eye-witness,  and  indeed,  without 
it  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a  country  like  Chili,  with  its 
erratic  population,  being  enabled  to  produce  armies  on -a  sudden, 
bearing  to  its  inhabitants  a  proportion  double  to  that  which  France 
or  England,  with  their  abundant  resources  and  their  density  of 
people,  could,  after  much  delay,  bring  into  the  field. 

The  great  abundance  of  horses  has  formed  the  natives  of.  Chili 
into  excellent  horsemen.  They  rarely  walk  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
fend  they  keep,  generally*  a  horse  saddled  and  bridled  at  their  doors, 
to  convey  them  from  house  to  house.  Among  all  classes,  indolence 
seems  to  be  >  the  general  habit,  unless  roused .  by  soiqe  extraordinary 
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<****««;  whcnf  tb^rww  etip«ble  of  ewdtnawce,  tUince/  jmd 
sometimes  even  perseverance.  Mr.  SchmidtmeyerY  remarks  <m 
«h*  p4asa*tr?  are  evidently  the  result  of  just  observation. 

/'"•The"  hours  which  I  'daily  passed  with  the  poorer  classes,  afforded 
me  man  j  opportunities  of  observing  their  good  and  cheerful  dispositions', 
tbefi r  becwrimg  language  and  manners,  the  gentleness  and  the  seemingly 
«ff*tiotttte  feelings  with  which  they  live  with  each'  other  :>  thrir  c£4- 
dceit  appear  to  do  what  they  please*  but  such  is  their  natural  idleness, 
that  they  are  probably  Seldom  inclined,  to  mischief.  This  habit  of  ia> 
dolence,  whic^i  pervades  all  ages,  is,  however,  strongly  belied  %  Uve^- 
ness  of  countenance  and  speech,  and  often  by  considerable  exertions 
when  necessary.  A  feature  which  deserves  particular  notice,  is  the 
security  with  which  a  traveller  may  pursue  his  journey,  sleep  in  o{>en 
air,  and  remain  entirely  exposed  during  his  rest,  although  known  to'be 
travelling  for  commercial  purposes,  and  generally  with  much  money  or 
valtidMe  goods  in  his  trunks.  There  are  few  spots  in  Chili  where  this 
may  not  be  done  without  risk.  To  receive  strangers  is,  even  with  the 
poorest,  an  act  of  hospitality  rather  than  of  self-interest.'  ' 

The  idea  of  their  superiority  to  more  polished  people,  which 
seems  to  be  universally  cherished  in  the  state  of  society  a  little  ad- 
vanced ^eypnd  the  condition  of  savages,  was  remarked  by  Schmkh> 
0ieyecanK>ng  the  Chilenos.  •       .    > 

' '  I  had  often  observed,*  he  says, l  on  the  road,  that  I  was*  not  looked 
upon,  nbr  so  well* treated,  as  my  6wn  muleteers;  for  they  were  not 
tohfcr  signiored  on  all  occasions,  but  sometimes  called  by  the  high  title 
of &wor  Cachlkro;  whilst  they  very  seldom,  if  ever,  would  vouchsafe  to 
ifeuior  me:  <their  answers  were  a  plain  yes  or  no:  their  asking  again 
whet  I  meant  to  say,  hey  or  what  K  At  one  place  he  observes, '  I  called 
the  lady  of  the  house  Signiora,  her  husband  Sicnior,  but  failed  in  ob- 
taming'  any  corresponding  marks  of  respect.  I  once  asked  why  they 
did  not  call  rae  Bignior,  as  1  did  them:  they  stared  and  laughed,  ac- 
tually humoured  me  afterwards  several  times,  as  they  would  have  done 
a  cfcfld  asking  for  a  Httle  sugar,  but  shortly  relapsed  into  what  I  clearly 
saw  implied  some  felt  or  assumed  superiority  over  me/  Hd  addVj 
*  Many  tribes  df  American  Indians,  which  tfe  hold  in  low  estimation-, 
are  known  to  look  down  on  us  te'  drudges,  constantly  intent  on  gain, 
and  much  inferior  to  themselves;'  '■ 

Education  in  this  country  appears  to  be  on  a  very  low  and  con> 
j^ped  scale.  The  slight  benefits  conferred  by  it  are  limited  to  a  few 
young  men  of  the  beat  families,  whilst  that  of  the  females  is  wholly 
neglected.  The  establishments  for  this  purpose  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  clergy,  who  have  received  in  them  the  mere'  rwdi- 
irieirts  o(  knowledge ;  and  the  excessive  bigotry  and  superstition  of 
that  body,  united  with  their  conceit,  seem  to  forbid  the  hope  of 
improvement.  •  The  charlatan  decrees  regarding  education,  issued 
ty'the  revolutionary  rulers,  have  experienced  die  usual  fate  of  such 
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impo«!tioiw:  Ifcey  had  scarcely  bejjfcn  to  e^rete*  befcfee  they  wore 

annihilated.  *    • 

The  chief  sural  occupation  is  the  brtedingaadfatteamg  ofb#iw^ 
pattle.  One  of  the  large  proprietors  of  Und,  the  Marquis  of  Lar- 
rain,  is  staled  to  have  herds  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  head  of 
cattle ;  and  several  others  possess  from  five  to  eight  thousand.  No 
.part  of  the  ratal  economy  of  Chili  is  bo  f*eeulmr4y  characteristic  aa 
ah*  mode  of  catchrog  these  animals,  killing  them,  and  preserving  their 
#esh.  A  cord  (lasdo)  made  of  the  hide  of  a  bullock  is  employed  for 
taking  them,  and  dexterity  in  the  application  of  it  is  the  exclusive 
object  of  the  education  of  thbse  who  use  it.      /  ] 

,  '  The  unerring  precision  with  which  Jbe  lasso  is  thrown  is  perfectly 
astonishing/  says  Captain  Hall;  '  and  to  one  who  sees,  it  for  the  first 
4*me,  has  a  very  magical  appearance.  Even  when  standing  still,  it  is 
>y  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  throw  the,  lasso ;  but  the  difficulty  is  vastly 
increased  when  it  comes. to  be  used  on  horseback,  and  at  a  gallop;  and 
when,  in  addition,  the  rider  has  to  pass  over  uneven  ground,  .and  to 
leap  hedges  and  ditches  in  his  course :  yet  such  is  the  dexterity  of  the 
'Guassos,  that  they  are  not  only  sure  of  catching  the  animal  they  are  in 
chase  of,  but  can  fix,  or,  as  they  term  it,  place  their  lasso  on  any  parti- 
cular part  il|ey  please;  over  the  horns,  round  the  neck,  or  the  toffy', 
or  they  can  include  all  four  legs,  or  two,-  or  any  one  of  the  four*  and 
ithe  whole  with  such  ease  and  certainty,  that  it  is  necessary  to  witness 
-the  feat  to  have  a  just  conception  of  the  skill  displayed.  If  a  wild  butf 
is  to  be  caught,  and  two  mounted  horsemen,  or  Ouassos,  undertake  to 
,kiU  it;  as  soon  as  they  discover  him,  they  grasp  the  coil  in  the  led  hand* 
prepare  the  noose  in  the  right,  and  dash  off  at  full  gallop,  each  swing* 
sag  his- lasso  round  his  head.  The  first  who  comes  within  reach,  aims 
at  the  bull's  horns,  and  when  he  sees,  which  he  does  in  ao  instant,  that 
the  lasso  will  take  effect,  he  stops  his  horse  ami  turns  it  half  round;  the 
.bull  continuing  his  course  till  the  whole  lasso  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards 
in  length  has  run  out  from  the  guasso's  hand.  The  horse,  meanwhile* 
Jcnowing  by  experience  what  is  going  to  happen,  leans  over*  as  smell 
as  he  can,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  bull,  and  stands  in  train* 
Uing  expectation  of  the  violent  tug  which  is  given,  by  the  bull  when  he 
M  brought  up  by  the  lasso.  So  great  indeed  is  the  jerk  which  takes 
place  at  this  moment,  that,  were  not  the  horse  to  lean  over,  he  wouty 
certainly  be  overturned ;  but  standing  as  he  does,  with  his  feet  planted 
firmly  oh  the  ground,  he  offers  sufficient  resistance  to  stop  the  bull  as 
Instantaneously  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  though  at  full  speed;  and  In 
some  cases  the  check  is  so  abrupt  and  violent,  that  the  animal  is  not 
only  dashed  to.  the  gpoand,  but  roils  along  at  the  roll  stretch  of  the 
lasso;  while  the  horse,  drawn  sideways,  ploughs  ep  the  earth  with  his 
feet  for  several  yards*.  This,  which  takes  so  Jong  to  describe,  is  the 
-work  of  a  few  seconds,  during  which  the  other  horseman  gallop?  pest* 
and  before  the  bull  has  time  to  recover  from  the  shock,  places  the  lasso 
over  the  bonis,  and  continues  at  advancing  till  it  also  is  at  the  full 
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stretch.  The  bull,  stupified  by  the  fall,  sometimes  lies  motionless  on 
the  ground ;  but  the  horsemen  soon  rouse  him  up,  by  tugging  him  tot 
and  fro.'  When  on  his  legs,  he  is  like  a  ship  moored  with  two  cables; 
and  however  unwilling  he  may  be  to  accompany  the  horsemen,  or  how- 
ever great  his  struggles,  he  is  irresistibly  dragged  along  by  them  in  what- 
ever direction  they  please.  If  the  intention  be  to  kill  the  animal  for 
the  sake  of  the  hide  and  tallow  alone,  as  is  often  the  case,  one  of  the 
guassos  dismounts,  and  running  in,  cuts  the  bull's  hamstrings  with  a 
long  knife  whieh  be  always  wears  in  his  girdle,  and  instantly  afterward* 
dispatches  him  by  a  dexterous  cut  across  the  back  of  the  neck.  That 
most  surprising  thing  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  horse,  after  being  left 
l?y  his  rider,  manages  to  preserve  the  lasso  always  tight ;  this  would  be 
less  difficult  ,if  the  bull  would  remain  steady,  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  he  makes  violent  struggles  to  disentangle  himself  from  the  lassos* 
rushing  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  furious  manner ;  the  horse,  how- 
ever, with  wonderful  sagacity,  alters  his  place  and  prances  about,  as  if 
conscious  of  what  he  is  doing,  so  as  to  resist  every  movement  of  the 
bull,  and  never  allowing  the  lasso  to  be  relaxed  for  a  moment. 

*  When  a  wild  horse  is  to  be  taken*  the  lasso  is  always  placed  rowWI 
the  two  htnd  legs;  and  as  the  guasso  rides  a  little  on  one  side,  lie  jerk 
pulls  the  horses  feet  laterally,  so  as  to -throw  him  on  iris  side,  Wwheot 
endangering  his  knees  or  his  face.  Before  the  horse  can  recover  the 
shock,  the  rider  dismounts,  and  snatching  his  poncho  or  cloak  from  bit 
shoulders,  wraps  it  round  the  prostrate  animal's  head ;  he  then  force* 
ujto  bis  mouth,  one  of  the  powerful  bridles  of  the  country,  straps  a  sad* 
die  on  his  back,  and,  bestriding  him,  removes  the  poncho;  upon  which, 
the  astonished  horse  springs  on  his  legs,  and  endeavours,  by  a  thousand 
vain  efforts,  to  disencumber  himself  of  his  new  master,  who  sits  com- 
posedly on  his  back,  and,  by  a  discipline  which  never  fails,  reduces  tbe 
horse  to  such  complete  obedience,  that  be  is  soon  trained  to  lend  bis 
speed  and  strength  in  the  capture  of  his  wild  companions. 

'  During  the  recent  wars  in  this  country,  the  lasso  was  used  as  a 
fweapoa  of  great  power  in  rue  bands  of  the  guassos,  who  make  bold  and 
jasejul  troops,  and  never  fail  to  dismount  cavalry,  or  to  throw  down  the 
J^prses  of  those  who  come  within  their  reach.  There  is  a  well  authen- 
ticated sjtory  of  a  party  of  eight  or  ten  of  these  men,  who  bad  never 
seen  a  piece  of  artillery  till  one  was  fired  at  them  in  the  streets  of 
Buenos  Ayres :  they  galloped  fearlessly  up  to  it,  placed  their  lassop 
over  the  cannon,  and,  by  their  united  strength,  fairly  overturned  it. 
Another  anecdote  is  related  of  them,  which,  though  possible,  does  not 
rest  on  such  good  authority.  A  number  of  armed  boats  were  sent  to 
effect  a  landing  at  a  certain  point  on  the  coast,  guarded  only  by  the* 
horsemen.  The  party  in  the  boats  caring  little  for  an  enemy  unpro- 
vided with  fire-arms,  rowed  confidently  along  the  shore.  The  guassom, 
.meantime,  were  watching  their  opportunity ;  and  the  moment  the  boats 
came  sufficiently  near,  dashed  into  the  water,  and,  throwing  their  lassos 
roqpd  the  necks  of  the  officers,  fairly  dragged  every  one  of  them  out  of 
the  boats/ 

Tjie  agrjcultuip.  of  Chili  is  at  a  low  ebb.  .  The  chief  of  its  pro- 
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duels  is  wine  of  a  very  indifferent  quality.  .  So  little  advance  lias 
been  made  in  the  most  common  mechanic  arts,  that  the  husiness  of 
a  cooper  is  scarcely  known.  The  wine  is  brought  from  the  vine- 
yards in  skins,  as  in  Spain ;  but  from  the  ports,  what  little  is  ship- 
ped, is  conveyed  in  large  earthen  jars;  and,  indeed,  in  the  absence 
of  casks,  water  for  the  use  of  the  shipping  equipped  in  Chili  is  pre- 
served on  board  in  similar  vessels.  The  vines  are  planted  about  eight 
feet  asunder,  and  run  along  upon  low  sticks  placed  cross wavs;  they 
are  pruned  down  to  two  or  three  of  the  knotty  shoots  of  the  last 
growth — nothing  more  is  done  to  them ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
space  below  is  covered  with  lucerne  so  abundantly,  that  a  part  of 
nSe  grapes  are  deprived  of  sunshine,  and  absolutely  choked  by  the 
grass  and  their  own  foliage.  In  consequence  of  this  management, 
some  of  the  grapes  are  rotten  before  others  approach  to  ripeness  ; 
ana*,  as  air  are  gathered  and  trodden  out  together,  the  composition 
thus  obtained  is  very  unpleasant  in  flavour;  and  the  best,  after  un- 
dergoing a  forced  fermentation,  is  thick,  heady,  and  so  unwhole- 
some thai  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  glasses  can  be  drank  in  a 
day  without  bad  effects.  From  the  grape  a  species  of  brandy  is  dis- 
tilled, which  nothing  but  the  prevalent  love  of  ardent  spirit  among 
sailors  can  make  drinkable.  ' 

The  wheat  of  Chili  is  remarkably  fine,  and  its  productiveness  has 
been  celebrated  by  Ovalle,  Molina,  and  Ulloa.  Mr.  Schmidtmeyer 
seems  to  have  examined  the  subject  with  attention;  and,  though  his 
inquiries  give  a  result  far  short  of  the  accounts  of  those  authors,  the 
increase  much  exceeds  anythingknown  in  Europe:  he  estimates  it 
at  about  twenty-five  for  one.  They  sow  less  than  half  the  seed  that 
is  usually  sown  in  England,  because  the  corn  plant  spreads  out  into 
a  large  branch  with  many  stems ;  so  that  the  thinnest  sowing  is  su'f- 
fieteitt  if  the  seed  be  good.  Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
it  requires  nearly  as  much  time  to  bring  the  grain  to  maturity  as  in 
England  or  Germany.  The  failure  of  crops  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. The  blight  of  one  year  will  sometimes  occasion  the  total  loss 
of  the  crop  in  the  next.  On  the  brows  of  the  mountains  Mr. 
SchmjdUneyer  was  told  '  that  the  cultivator  was  satisfied  if  he  got  a 
tolerable  crop  out  of  two  or  three  ploughed  and  sown  for,  though 
jthq  others  should  not  yield  him  anything.9  He  does  not  estimate  the 
average  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  at  more  than  thirty-five  or 
-forty  bushels.  Maize  is  more  cultivated,  as  being  more  productive 
than  wheat,  and  as  forming  a  preferable  food  to  the  greater  portion 
of  the  inhabitants.  Barley  is  grown  chiefly  as  food  for  horses  and 
mules.  Oats  are  unknown,  and  some  experiments  for  raising  that 
grain  seem  to  have  failed.  Cabbages  and  potatoes  are  abundantly 
cultivated,  and  especially  capsicum,  which  seems  to,  form  an  indis- 
pensable article,  in  all  the  culinary  preparations  of  Chili.  Oranges, 
'  -  lemons, 
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lesions,  olives,  and  pomegranates;  a&  "well  aapeafhe*,  apples*  pears* 
and  figs,  are  more  or  less  grown  in  ^Jl  the  parts  of  ibis  division  of 
South  America.  Sheep  are  not  nntch  attended  to;  their  woof  is 
coarse,  and  their  flesh  not  esteemed.  Pigs  and  goats  are  to  be 
met  with,  hut  not  so  generally  as  they  probably  would  be  .if  the 
feeding  of  horned  cattle  were  not  more  easily  conducted  than  pror 
viding  subsistence  for  those  animals.  The  ancient  blasts  of.  burr 
den' of  South  America,  the  gu^nacos,  are  still  found  in  the  Andes; 
but  the. horses,  which  haye  multiplied  excessively  since  their  intrp? 
ductioo,  have  superseded  the  use  of  those  animals ;  and  all  convey- 
ance of  goods,  of  every  kind,  is  conducted  on  the  backs  of  horses 
or  mules.  The  coasts  abound  with  fish,  but  in  the  abundance  of 
beef,'  that  species  of.  food  seems  to  be  neglected ;  few  fishing  boats, 
or  small-craft  of  any  kind  is  to  he  seen  on  the  coast  of  Chui.  > 
The  mining  seems  to  afford  the  greatest  occupation  next  to  agrir 
culture  and  bleeding  cattle.  There  was  a  period  \yben  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  yielded  an  annual,  quantity  of  their  metals,  to  the 
amount  of  .about  700,000  dollars.  Mr.  Schmidtraeyer  visited  the: 
once  celebrated  mines  of  Uspallaie,  where  he  found  neither  inha-, 
bitant  nor  habitation ;  '  the  strokes  of  the  miners/  he  says, '  were 
not  beard,  and  the  names'  are*  I  believe,  tdUlty' abandoned*'  The 
once  productive  mines i of  Tiltil  are.  stated. by  tbesanae  gentleman 
to/ Jiave.  been  abandoned  because  of  the  accumulation  of  water;* 
and  he  add*,  '  it  was .  contemplated  by  some  British  settlers,  to 
make  the.  trial  of  a  steam-engine,  and  again  to  .work  one  of  them/ 
The  remarks  of  tins, traveller,  when  on  bis  journey  to  Coquknbo 
and  Guasco,  may  aecpunt  for  the  declension  in  the  produce  of  the 
jrihies  of  the  precious  metahV 

*  We  were  crossing  a  stream  in  a  small  lonely  valley,  when  we  beard 
the  strokes  of  the  mattock,  and  found  an  old  man,  a  lavador,  digging 
and  washing  for  gold ;  but  he  did  not  appear  thriving  in  his  pursuit: 
jk>' golden  harvest  ihone  on  his  ragged  garments,  nor  was  thtre  any 
Other  indication  of  reward,  for  the  hard  toils,  of  which  bis  wrinkled 
weatherworn  face  and  his  exhausted  body  manifested  the  effects.  I 
was  told  that  these  people,  generally  taken,  seldom  got  more  than  a 
scanty  daily  subsistence.  The  hope  of  meeting  with  zpepita,  or  lump 
of  gold,  sustains  the  exertions  of  the  lavadores.* 

At  present  the  greatest  production  of  mineral  wealth  from  Chili 
is  copper,  which  is  chiefly  raised  near  Copiapo  and  the  other  nor* 
tbernmpst  districts  near  that  town.  Both  Mr.  Schniidtmeyer  and 
Captain  Hall  visited  the  copper  works,  and  have  described  the  rude 
process  by  which  the  metal  is  separated  from  the  impurities  with 
which,  it  is  found  in  the  mines.  It  is,  however,  after  all,  far  from 
dean,  and  undergoes  a  further  purification  hi  the  countries  to  which 
U  is  exported,  before  it  is  fit  for  use,  by  which  a  loss  of  fourteen  per 
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cent,  in  the  we%Kt  it  incurved,  Tbehbowriagfacepper  mho*** 
repreasBtted  by  thesfe  writer*  «b  the  only  branch  of  industry  onifce 
increase.  Captain  Hall  says,  '  **  produce  of  copper  in1  on*  year 
has  lately  risen  to 'more  than  sixty  thousand  quintals,  of  o«ehatav 


died  Spanish  pounds  cadi.  The  greatest  part  of  this  goes  to  Gai» 
cutta*  a  small  quantity  to  China,  and  die  rest  to  tbe  United  States 
and  Europe/  It  ii  said,  that  veins  of  lead,  iron,  tin,  and  quiclflsihpui 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Andes;  but  as  none  of  the  amies)  hade 
been  worked,  if  their  existence  be  a  fact!  the  richness  of  the  ore  is 
unascertained :  and  whilst  there  are  no  roads  in  the  country^  «o  la* 
bourers  to  be  employed,  and  mo  capita)  to  pay  them  if  there  were, 
they  are  of  little  importance. 

Tbe  manufactures  of  Chili  are  insignificant.  A  little  wool  and 
cotton  is  spun  in  a  rude  way,  and  afterwards  woven  into  ponchos, 
a  kind  of  blanket,  with  a  hole  in  tbe  middle,  through  which  the 
bead  is  thrust,  winch  forms  almost  the  universal  dress  of  4he  ioha* 
bitants.  Some  utensils  of  clay  are  fabricated  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  Mrs*  Graham  praises  both  the  form  and  texture  of  the  pet* 
tery.  The  most  extensive  use  to  which  it  is  applied  is  as  a  substi- 
tute for  casks. 

-  The  commerce  of  Chili  merits  Some  detailed  exaaatnaliecir  be- 
cause we  think  neither  of  the  three  writers  under  consideration  has 
noted  with  perfect  fairness  to  that  class  of  British  traders  who  nee 
most  liable  to  be  seduced  into  injurious  adventures.  No  trade  can 
be  beneficial  longer  than  it  is  reciprocally  so.  If  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  a  country  be  less  than  the  value  of  the  commodities  sent 
to  it;  those  who  send  them  must  necessarily  experience  a  loss.  Cap- 
tain Hall  and  Mrs.  Graham  speak  with  apparent  exaltation  of  aba 
number  of  British  and  North  American  vessels,  with  cargoes*  that 
flock  to  the  shores  of  South  America ;  but  they  do  not  notice  what 
sales  have  been  made  of  those  cargoes ;  nor  (what,  we  thiak>  they 
must  have  heard  from  the  merchants  with  whom  they  asingled, 
though  perhaps  they  may  have  forgotten  it)  tbe  ruinous  losses  which 
attended  their  adventures.  The  same  system  of  deception  which 
has  duped  many  British  capitalists,  under  the  name  of  loans,  ba& 
tempted  traders  to  send  goods  to  Chili,  far  beyond  die  amouat  for 
which  the  commodities  of  the  country  can  ever  pay.  We  think,  as 
much  attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  countrymen  as  is  .disco- 
vered to  revolutions  in  the  abstract,  might  have  drawn  from  these 
two  authors  some  warning  intimations  to  prevent  evils  in  future, 
similar  to  those  which  are  now  actually  and  extensively  experienced. 

Before  the  attention  of  Chili  was  drawn  from  commerce  to  rev 
volutions,  before  its  capital  was  consumed  by  its  convulsive  efforts 
in  distant  invasion,  and  before  its  active  population  had  been  thin- 
ned by  internal  and  external  warfare,  its  trade,  like  that  of  other 
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wants  of  its  inhabitants.  It  exchanged  with  Bnenos  Ayres  the  pre** 
dace  of  its  tniees  of;  gold  and  silver  for  the  herb  matte,  die  tea'  of 
Paragnay,  whose  oae  was  a*  general  as  thai  of  the  Chinese  tea  k 
in  England*  Since  the  mine*  were  dosed,  and  the  intermediate  dis- 
torts ootmifeed,  this  branch  of  commerce  ha*  been -nearly  anniM* 
ladsd*  and  the  mstt&'has  so  risen  in  price  as  to  be  only  obtainable 
bytbefeW  whose  property  it  not  wholly  dissipated.  With  Peru  tbe 
trasJt  from  Chili  consisted  hi  cxohanging  wheats  jerked  beef,  hides, 
and  tallow,  for  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,,  cocoa,  and  some  European 
commodities.  This  trade  has  been  also  nearly  annihilated  since  tbe 
wasting  desolation  to  which  the  sea-coasts  of  Pern  have  been  ds> 
vsjted.  '  Occasionally  a  vessel  arrived  from  Lima,  in  her  way  to 
Spain,  by' which  the  copper  was  transmitted  to  Europe.  A  con- 
traband trade  was  carried  on  along  the  coast  by  English  and  North 
Americans ;  sometimes  by  vessels  professing  to  be  engaged  m  |lso 
wbatefifthery;  or  by  ethers  so  strongly  armed  as  to  defy  tbe  revenue 


Since  tbe  revolution  began,  the  ports  having  been  opened  to.  all 
the  world,  and  exaggerated  representations  of  the  wealth  of  *be 
country  zealously  circulated*  ships  from  all  nations  have  resorted 
to-  Crair  with  cargoes  very  far  exceeding  the  wants  of  the  country; 
end*  exceeding  still  more  its  capacity  to  furnish  commodities  to  pay1 
for  them.  According  to  Captain  Hall,  tbe  copper  amounted  la 
§6^(K»  quintals,  at  thirteen  dollars,  or  about.  160,000/.  sterling ; 
the  silver  to  £0,400  marks,  or  about  40,0001.  This  is  the  whoie?f 
theprodttcts  with  which  to  make  payments  for  the  prodigious  qua*** 
titles  of  goods  poured  into  Chili  from  the  various,  districts  of  Eu- 
rope and-  North  America;  Tbe  consequence  has  been,  that  the 
foreign  commodities  have  been  reduced  in  price  far  below,  their 
cost  tn  the  countries  from  wbkh  they  were  brought,  whilst  the  only 
commodity  adapted  for  those  countries,  which  Chili  can  fcruish, 
has  risen  in  similar  proportion.  Thus  the  Englishman  who  sends 
bis  goods  to  ChiK  loses  by  bis  sales,  and  again  sustains  a  further  los* 
m  his  returns.  Captain  Hall  has  given  the  former  and  present  prices 
of  several  commodities,  which  sufficiently  show  the  state  of  com-* 
mere*.  Of  British  goods  it  appears,  that  printed  cottons,  wobA 
formerly  from  Ml  to  34  reals;  now  sell  from  $J  to  &  nfcb,  or  front 
16  pence  to  I9p*nce.  Velveteens,  which  were  at£6  reals,  sell  for 
%  reals  or  13  pence ;  and  crockery-ware,  which  once  sold  for  360 
reals  the  crate,  now  sells  for  4a  reals,  or  31  shillings*  We  lejrre 
the  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  determine  how  heavy 
tbe  loss  to  the  shippers  of  such  goods  must  be.  The  agricultural 
products  of  the  country  tnrve  suffered*  similar  diminution,  since  tbe 
vent  for  them  in  Peru  has  been  ploeeiL    Thus  wheat  has  f silt  a  from 
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5  to  «i  rent;  ierfced  beef,  from  10  to  7  or  7*  reals;  am)  tail  it, 
from  8  to  0.    The  only  commodity  that  baa  risen  is  copper. 

We  are  advocates  for  freedom  of  trade  in  tU  fullest  extent,  and 
shall  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  frightened  from  onr  advocacy  by  any 
of  the  evils  which  revolutions  bring  in  their  train.  But  when  >vro 
are  seriously  told  of  a  peasaut  being  zealous  for  independence,  bev» 
cause,  by  the  freedom  of  trade  which  it  has  introduced,  he  bujnrhis 
shirt  cheaper  than  he  did  formerly,  we  roust  be  allowed  to  hesitate 
before  .we  admire  his  inductive  powers.    We  wist  think  thai  trade 


cannot  be  long  beneficial  to  Chili,  by  which  the  countries 
whom  it  trades  are  losers.  •.,*.*. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  monopolies  by  which,  under  the  Spa- 
nish colonial  system,  European  goods  were  rendered,  to  the  gob* 
sinners  at  enormously  high  prices.  We  suspect  those  evils  to  have 
been,  over  stated,  and  believe  they  arose  more  from  the  extent  of 
capitals  in  classed  of  individuals,  tban/rom  any  regulations  of  the 
government.  They  more  resembled  the  monopoly,  enjoyed  by  the 
brewers  and  distillers  of  London,  than  that  which  the  laws  have 
Conferred,  in  the  case  of  tea,  on  the,  East-India  Company; 

The  situation  of  trade  in  Chili  does  not  seem  to  be  bettered  by 
the  introduction  of  this  boasted  freedom  which  the  republicans 
have  bestowed  upon  it.  The  same  influence  which  was  exercised 
by  individual  capitalists  is  now  exerted  by  those  at  the  head,  of 
affairs.  According  to  Mrs!  Graham  (p.  275.),  the  minister  and  his 
partner  are  the  great  speculators;  and,  in  anticipation,  of  the  new/ 
taxes  wnich  they!  weVe  about  to  impose,  <  Ju  addition  io  tHeapmta 
and  tobacco'  they- Idng  ago  purchased  with  d^gostejrxa*^' money, 
have  now  bought  up!  the  cojttana;  cloths,  and  o^her  artibles  ot.cVad^* 
ing,  and  only  their!  own  agents  are  abje  to  procure  such  Cor.  any  cus- 
tomer. This,'  she  says/  \  added: to  the"  want  of  a  small  coin,  and 
the  use  of  ndtea  for  threepences,'  only  payable,  or  rather  exchange- 
able, for  goods,  frdnrf  their  own  shops,  is  a  severe  grievance/  When 
ministers  of  state  are 'shopkeepers,  their  own  shop  is  likely  to  be 
first  considered ;'  hence: the  who(e  import  trade  of  CbiK  is  confined 
to  Vajparayso,  where,  and  of  the  capital,  to  which  it  is  the  port, 
the  minister  Rodriguez  arid  his  partner  Areas  carry,  on  their  trade* 
But  with  a  license  from*  government,  ships  may  go  tb  Ottasco  and 
Coquimbo  to  load  ^copper.  Our  system  of  .permits  on  certain 
excisable  commodities  is  certainly  harassing. as  far. as  it  extends; 
but  Chilean  legislators  b^ve  extended  that  system  to  every  commo- 
dity conveyed  from  one  place  to  another.  lWe  are  two  fclasses 
of  revenue  officers,  '  some  stationary  and  some  ambulatory;  tbb 
latter  are  to  be.  obeyed  where' ver  they  are  met,  on'the'hiUs,  on  die 
road,  or  out  of  it,  in  all  weathers.  They  are  to  have  a  copper 
badge  about  the  size  of  a  crown- piece,  which 'they  pre;  to  wear 
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concealed;  and  aet  if  they  step  ft  cargo  intlto  mttst  of  tbe  wiMeet 
plain,  or  in  A*  Worst  weather,  that  cargo  must  be  opened,  mi  m 
not  to  be  removed  M  proper  officers  are  fetched  to  watch  ft  to 
the  nearest  station,  to  see  whether  it  contains  smuggled;  goods*  -or 
whether  a  piece  of  cotton  runs  a  yard  more  or  less  than  the  laevii- 
haiJ  .  .      .     v 

*  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mrs.  Graham  of  some  of  she  new 
regulations  fir  Jhradey actoWing  to  a-  decree  issue'd  for. their-  Ms* 
pro*e«*ent  whilst ithat  lady,  wis  at  Vatyatayso,  Mr*  Sclitaiskrneyer 
notices  Uie  reguktsoBaiaaotual  practice,  previously  to  the  promnt* 
gation  of  this  improved  edition  of  them*  i 

*'fPfcWitiWard  dtrtjes  leVfed'oh  mtet' articles  of  fpreigri  manufacture 
amount' to  about' a' third  part  of  the  arbitrary  value  set  on  them  by  the 
officers  of  the  custom-house.  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  witnessing- the 
trouble  end  delay  which  attended  tbe  mere  transfer  of  some  gsods  par-* 
chased  in  Santiago,  destined/for  a  shop  in  the  country,  in  which  case  a 
small  inland  duty  is  paid*  Every  article,  however  trifling,  was  put 
down,  with  its  measure,  and  tbe  whole  made  up  a  little  book:  the  offi- 
cers examined  each, of  tbem  separately,  and  fixed  their  value  on  it; 
this  tedious  operation  ended,  for  which  whole  days  were  required,  and 
the  small  duty  paid,  a  guia,  or  permit,  was  granted,  without  which  the 
goods  would  nave  been  liable  to  seizure  on  the  road/  .  ■ 

The  trading  partnership  between  the  prime,  minister,  and  the 
ttepjiew  of  the  archbishop  seems  to  have  hit  upoi>  yarkajs  expe^ 
djents  for  bringing  custom  to  their  shop*  tyben  a/tar  many  aq4 
long  delays  the  seamen  of  the  squadron  came  to  receive  their  wages* 
'  tljey  were  paid  in  bills  of  {wenty-five  dollars;  four  only  of  yvbfch 
Ibey  could  get  silver  for,,  the  rest  they  were  compelled  to  e$peQc| 
}i\  clothes  at  the  shops  set.  up  for  that  purpose  by  the  fnipWetfr 
partner  at  Valparayso.'  (Graham,  p.  3  I7r)  Frofn  the  saupe  author 
rity  we  learn,  that  when, Lord  Cochrane  returned  to  Yalparaysofrom 
Lima,  having  a  claim  to  a  house  on  shore,  an  order  was  sent  to  the 
governor  of  toe'  former  place  to  provide  one:  '  the  governor  coui- 
se^eiitly  pitched. oix.one  of  tjie  most  commodious, if  the  port,  ani) 
sent  an  order  to  Mr.  C  .  ;,  an  ^ngUshman,  to  remove  wit^  hit 
family,  and  tp  lea,ve  it^furqUjW.for.the  admiral ' ...  Lord  Cochrane 
had  not  so  /ar  divested  himself  of  all  English,  feeliag  by.  his  cms* 
juection  with  .this  land  of  liberty,  as  to  avan  himself  of  the  power 
of  the  government,  and  would  not  aHow  Mr.  C to  move; 

We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  this  subject  than  its  import* 
ance  may  seem  to  merit,  because  it  is  tbe  freedom  of  trade  in  which, 
according  to*  the  views  of  Captain  Hall  and  Mrs.' Graham,  the 
great  benefit  of  the  revolution  is  to  be-fcft.  In  every  part  of  those 
dominions  of  South  America  which  once  belonged  to  Spain,  the 
impolitic  restraints  on  tnwte,  which  formerly  existed,  have  toot  o*lf 
.  .  been 
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t*4*#GWfiv*ied  *y  thdpriesent.  rulers,  but  have  bebn<strbigthe*e*l 
and<  enforced  with  greater  severity  than  before.  We  cfeiinot,  therv^- 
fore,  give  to  the  assumption  of  these  writers,— •nsjfcurnptibrti* 
direct  opposition  to  the  existing  ract8,~tbat  implicit  Mth  vtfhfcA 
prophetic  politicians  seem  always  ta  claim  for  their  prtxlkflfoter. 
We  see  no  reason  to  conclude  that,  because  when  Spanish  ships 
eould  no  longer  enter  their  ports,  thdseof  other  nations,  on  paying 
saost  exorbitant  duties*  were  permitted  to  do  so>  the  successive 
snkn  of  that  country  wiU  feet  it  their  interest  to  give  to  com* 
fllarce  more  freedom  than  may  appear  to  them  to  suit  their  oWa 
party  or  personal  advantage* 

.  We  see  no  greater  reason  to  expect  that  more  regard  will  be  paid 
to  the  security  of  the  property  of  individuals  in  future,  than  die 
South  American  revolutionist*  have  hitherto  afforded  it.  The  pos- 
session of  such  wealth  as  eould  be  easily  made  available  to  pubKtf 
purposes,  has  not  directed  the  cupidity  of  the  successive  governors 
to  th»  same  kinds  of  confiscation  that  were  practised  in  Prance,  and 
recently  attempted  in  Spain,  by  the  Jacobins  in  the  one  and  the  Li- 
berals in  the  other  country.  The  spoils  of  the  church  in  America 
presented  no  temptation ;  it  would  only  have  brought  to  their  trea- 
suries land  for  which  there  were  no  purchasers;  but  the  capitalist* 
of  the  country,  the  old  Spaniards,  offered  a  booty  worth  seizing.  All 
•f  them  were  in  succession  stripped  of  the  wealth  which  they  jto&v 
aetfcul,  and  in  many  instances  they  were  first  either  secretfy  or 
openly  put  to  death,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  trtaJ.  The  few 
Who  escaped  with  life,  endured  long  imprisonment,  and  were  lite- 
ftrity  reduced  to  beggary.  These  men  were  not  only  possessed  of 
ft*'  capital,  but  of  what  intellect  and  commercial  integrity  was  to 
fee)  found  in  those  countries.  Captain  Halt,  who  may  always  be 
trusted  when  he  does  not  predict,  says  of  them: — 

*  '  They  undoubtedly  are  far  better  informed  men,  more  industrious, 
and  more  highly  bred,  than  the  natives  in  general.  As  merchants,  they 
are  active,  enterprizidg,  rind  honourable  in  their  dealings.  It  is  only 
en  the  national  question  between  them  and  the  natives  that  they  are 
iWberar;  towards  those  with  whom  they  have  business  to  transact,  fliey 
mm  atwavs  fair  and  reasonable.  They  are  much  less  tainted  with 
hsgntry  than  the  natives;  they  are  men,  taken  generally,  of  pleasing 
ceeversation  and  manners,  and  habitually  obliging  to  all ;  and  when 
not  pressed  by  immoderate  danger  and  difficulties,  especially  so  to 
straogers;  for,  notwithstanding  their  haejtyud  jealousy,  their  prejudices 
never  interfere  wiih  their  cordial  hospitality,  and  even  generosity  to  all 
foreigners  who  treat  them  with  frankness  and  confidence.' 

Svch  is  the  character  given  of  the  capitalists  of  Spanish  Anwnca 
by  Captain  Hall,  the  avowed  enemy  of  their  political  party*    Now 
«  what  ftwotuiMe  grounds  cm  free  trade,  or  any  -trade,  be  ex- 
pected, 
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pccaod,  when  the  capitals  that  iw»  to  fcthnaVpmeWhxms  are  4m> 
sipated.hy  patriotic  robbers  £  or  whentthe  integrity  sod' intellect, 
equally  necessary,,  are  hanisheaV  by  tbe  furious  excitements  coui- 
<munscated  to  a  savage  population  under  the  .hollow  pretence*  of 
liberty,  equality,  aad  independence?  Wo  see,  with  this  gallant 
officer,  '  nothing  in  this,  revolutionary  drama,  that  is  acted  to  the 
life,,  but  the  cruelty  and  the  sorrow*  ■  , 

We  have  long  and  ardently  wished  to  aee  Ae  dominion*  of  Spain 
in  the  western  world  independent  .of.  her  absolute  power,  aad 
-flourishing  under  free  governments.  We  have  watched  wkh 
anxioos  attention  every  step  that  has  been  taken  /rom  the  moment 
.when,  by  tbe  folly  and  fears  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadis,  those  dominions 
were  compelled  to  plunge  into  anarchy,  and  thus,  step  by  stef),  A> 
Jbecome  the  dupes  and  the  victims  of  those  pretended  patriots  who 
*were  most  profuse  in  flattering  die  selfish  passions-  of  the  lowest  iaf 
.their  ignorant  popolation.  We  have  marked  their  coarse  through 
.the  several  stages  of  their  progress:  anarchy  began,,  tbe  reign  df 
terror  quickly  succeeded,  salutary  despotism  next  followed,  ami 
convulsive  efforts  were  attended  wkh  splendid  but  destructive  suc- 
cess; and  now,  deprived  of  resources,  exhausted  by  exertions  be- 
yond the  strength  of  nature,  tbey  have  become  the  easy  pity  of  any 
.adventure*  who,  like  freire  io  Chili,  or  the  present  leader  h\Bm> 
jios  Ayre%  has  sufficient  skill  to  keep  together  a  banditti,  lander  tie 
jaame  of  an  army,  thai  can  compel  the  countries,,  from  dunVscansy 
jneaosy  to  yield  them  support.  .  .  ..     , 

We  have  .been  speaking  of  South  America*  for  we  still  eniettaan 
(hopes,  though  by  no  means  sanguine  hopes,  that  a  better  fate  may 
be.  reserved  for  Mexico  and  Goatimala.  Tbe  first  of  those  seam 
tries,  though  dreadfully  torn  by  the  internal  convulsions  which  faged 
from  1810  to  1815,  has  enjoyed  a  comparative  degree  of  sepose 
for  eight  years.  The  same  kind  of  plunder  and  confiscation  bis 
not  been  practised  there  as  was  exercised  in  Caraocas,  $ueo*e 
Ayres,  Peru,  and  ChilL  Tbe  Spanish  capitalists,  under  the  pro- 
tection which  Iturbide  afforded  them  a*  mr  as  be  oould>  either 
withdrew  their  funds  with  their  persons,  or  if  tbey  remained,  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  it  with  little  molestation;  and  we  believe  note  sin- 
gle individual  was  executed,  and  few  imprisoned,  merely  because 
they  were  rich,  and  could  by  extortion  be  made  to  yield  money 
to  the  state.  That  country  declared  kself  independent  Of  Spam 
too,  at  a  period  when  the  fallacy  of  tbe  wild  theories  of  democracy 
had  been  extensively  exposed  in  all  their  hollowtiess  and  egotism. 
Guatimala  has  suffered  less  from  internal  convulsion  than  Mexico, 
and  though  it  withdrew  from  the  connection  with  that  country  on 
the  abdication  of  Itutbide,  it  may  be  again  united  with  It.  If  that 
should  be  the  case,  the  revolutionary  spirit,  which  requires  constant 

war 
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-w4r  forks  al»(Mit,  will  hare  noUiiog  to  feed  upon.  It  is  loo  remote 
from  other  countries  to  tempt  their  adventurers  to  attack  then,  or 
•to  excite  that  hope  of  plunder  by  which  the  revolutionists  have  been 
enabled  to  lead  Utelrude  population  of  the  several  divisions  of  South 
America  to  invade  each  other.  If  there  be  in  Mexico  and  Guau- 
mala  sufficient  common  sense  and  good  feeling  to  create  "and  sup- 
port a  real  and  efficient  executive  government — a  government  uot 
(Wavering  with' every  breath  of  popular  agitation;  if  confidence  be 
>  established  for  the  personal  security  of  each  individual ;  if  some  suf- 
/ficient  check  be  placed  on  extravagant  expenditure,  and  on  the  con- 
tributions to  the  public  treasury,  as  well  as  on  the  mode  of  levying 
them,  nd  hostile  attacks  from  Spam  can  annoy  them  extensively. 
«If,  however,  a  civil  war  cannot  be  prevented,  if  the  different  pro- 
vinces arm  against  each  other,  if  the  disorganizing  principles  of 
democracy  should  be  diffused  through  that  savage  population,  and 
one  demagogue  succeed  to  another  ih  urging  them. on  to  their  ruin* 
the  soberer  part  of  the  people  may  prefer  even  the  government  of 
iSpain  to  a  state  of  anarchy;  and  thus  they  may  again. fall  under 
that  heavy  yoke  from  which  they  are  at  present  freed. 

The  revolution  in  Chili  has  followed  with. so  much  regularity  the 
•common  routine  df  such  calamities,  that  there  is  little  difference, 
•except  in  the  names;  of  the  actors,  between  it  and  that  of  St. 
J>tai£ogo,:  of  Buenos4  Ayres,  of  Columbia,  and  the  other  countries 
which  have  suffered  from  the  operation.  Men,  of  influence  from 
their  wealth,  but  of  slight  mental  powers,  were  urged  .to  take  the 
,first  lead,  and  having  kindled  'the  ferment,  thjose  who  prompted 
«4kem  to  act,  having  more  energy  and  no  restraining  moral  principle, 
•soon  consigned  them  to  insignificance.  .  Of  this  description  was 
ttbe  family  of  the  Carreras,  who  for  a  short  time,  tilf  the  execu- 
tioner dismissed^  them  in  succession  to  another  world,  held  die 
.supreme  command.  Mrs.  Graham  has  drawn  the  character  of  tut 
jwast  prominent  rtieraber  of  this  factious  family,  and  as  we  think  it 
wiB  suit  that  of  most  of  those  who  have  figured  in  a  similar  way 
as,'  pat  excellence,  the  friends  of  liberty,  we  give  it  in  her  own 
words1: 

'  Don  Jose  Miguel  Carrera,  of  an  ancient  Creole  family,  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  advantages  of  person,  natural  intelligence,  and  many 
qualities  of  a  higher  class,  but  was  uneducated  and  wild.  In  early  life* 
like  the  heroes  of  Moliere's  comedies,  he  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of 
petty  and  entertaining  roguery,  to  raise  money  to  supply  bis  private, 
and  not  always  innocent,  expenses ;  till  at  length  one  of  these  expedi- 
ents encroached  so  largely  on  the  fortune  of  an  uncle,  that  his  father 
sent  him  to  Spain,  where  he  entered  the  army.  There  is  a  dark  story 
of  an  Indian  being  murdered  while  defending  the  honour  of  his  wife  or 
daughter,  which  his  enemies  talk  loudly  of,  and  bis  friends  know  to  be 
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too  consonant  to  hi*  habits  not  to  fear  it  true.  He  imbibed  in  Spam  «* 
spirit  of  enthusiasm,  and  a  knowledge  of  partisan  or  guerrilla,  warfare;; 
and  he  returned  to  Chile  with  no  profit  but  a  wish  to  join  in  the  strug- 
gle for  independence,  and  no  desire  but  to  imitate  Napoleon — to  profit 
by  what  had  been  done  by  others,  and  to  possess  the  country,  and  raise 
his  family  to  a  rank  hitherto  unequalled  there/ 

In  this  biographical  sketch  we  see  the  regular  process  by  wbii?li; 
the  characters  of  revolutionary  leaders  are  formed.  In  youth,  dis- 
sipation, cunning,  swindling,  and  want  of  filial  affection,  constitute; 
the  first  step ;  then  violation  of  female  honour,  and  murder;  then 
gHerrilla  warfare  and  its  vulgar  enthusiasm ;  then  selfishness,  under 
the  guise  of  patriotism ;  next  the  acquisition  of  popular  applause  and 
of  supreme  command ;  and  then,  on  a  small  vibration  of  the  scale, 
of  fortune,  banishment  and  distress  ;  and  finally,  as  in  this  instance^ 
the  scene  closes  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Carrera  family,  consisting  of  several  brothers,  who  all  came  to 
an  untimely  end,  a  series  of  successful  operations  took  place  by. 
which  the  Spanish  forces  were  completely  annihilated.  General 
San  Martin,  whose  early  history  is  hid  in  obscurity,  having,  the 
army  at  his  disposal,  placed  O'Higgins,  the.  reputed  natural  sou, 
by  an  Indian  female,  of  an  Irishman  who  had  been  governor-gene- 
ral under  the  Spanish  monarch,  at  the  head  of  affair*.  Under  his 
Protectorship,  for  such  was  the  title  which  he  assumed,  the  expedi-t 
tion  to  ruin  Peru  was  undertaken.  A  fleet  was  maimed  with  the 
refuse  of  all  nations,  except  Chilenos,  which  rivalled  the  actions  of 
their  predecessors,  the  buccaneers,  and  as  far  as  the  object  of 
spreading  desolation  in  Peru  waa  concerned*  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. It  has  terminated  by  making  that  country  the  theatre  of 
sufferings,  whose  effects  are  only  mitigated  by  want  of  materials  to 
feed  it,  and  by  the  destruction  of  tlie  force  which  inflicted  the  evils. 
Neither  navy  nor  army  remains  to  Chili,  nor  the  means  to  collect 
either,  should  the  country  be  again  assailed.  "  The  few  troop*  thai 
were  left  to  defend  the  southern  frontier  against  the  incursions  of 
the  Arucanian  Indians,  were  induced  to  revolt,  by  their  chief, 
Freire;  and  he  led  this  handful  of  men  to  the  capita),  where  the 
complaisant  protector,  with  his  Jittle  senate,  allowed  him  to  assume 
the  supreme  command.  Thus  anotlier  military  chief  has  risen  to 
rule  over  a  country  more  afflicted  by  the  hands  of  its  own  unprinci- 
pled and  ambitious  chiefs,  than  by  the  tremendous,  earthquake 
which  has  levelled  its  habitations  in  the  dust. 

As  the  fleet  of  Chili  was  conducted  by  an  Englishman,  though 
under  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  kuid  forces,  and  as 
almost  the  whole  of  the  efficient  seamen  were  either  British  or 
North  Americans,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  its  achievements  should 
have  been  of  a  character  to  excite  terror  hi  the  id  disciplined  and 
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foefcsy  commanded  flavy  of  Spain.  The  operation  of  cutting  out 
armed  ships  from  under  powerful  batteries  had  been  indeed  very- 
generally  attempted,  aud  bad  most  commonly  been  crowned  with 
success,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  long  war  which  raged  in 
Europe.  The  Spaniards  on  board  the  Esmeralda  must  have  kept 
a  most  negligent  watch,  as  the  first  intelligence  of  the  attack  seems 
to  have  been  the  meeting  of  the  parties  who  had .  boarded  her  on 
daferent  sides*  on  her  quarter-deck.  After  a  desperate  but  confused  • 
feststauee*  the  ship  was  carried,  and  removed  beyond  the  reech  of 
the*  batteries,  before  those  who  ought  to  have  directed  them  had 
acquired  sufficient  calmness  to  point  their  guns  with  any  effect. 
The  moral  influence  of  this  gallant  operation,  an  operation  which 
discovered  both  skill  and  courage  in  Lord  Cochrane,  was  far  be- 
yond what  could  have  been  produced  by  an  action  of  equally  suc- 
cessful result  on  the  open  sea ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
prompt  and  decisive  conduct  of  the  naval  part  of  the  armament 
forms  a  contrast  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  eommander-m-^hief 
who  personally  led  the  land  part  of  it. 

'  When  by  the  imited  efforts  of  the  army  and  navy  the  great  ob- 
ject df  plunder  was  in  some  measure  attained  by  the  surrender  of 
Lima,  we  are  not  surprized  that  the  commanders  of  the  two  arms 
should  quarrel  about  the  division  of  it ;  or  that  one  should  accuse 
the  other,  when  they  had  both  been  disappointed  in  its  amount; 
Without  offering  any  opinion  on  the  relative  demerits  of  the  com-: 
batants,  each  of  whom  treats  the  other  as  the  vilest  of  culprits,  ire 
may  give  the  outline  of  the  charges  reciprocally  produced. 

The  secretary  of  state,  Monteagudo,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  CodH 
raoe,  dated  3d  October,  1831,  after  relating  several  scandalous 
transactions,  which  he  affects  to  pass  over,  accuses  him  in  die  most 
direct  manner  with  having  levied  contributions  on  the  merchants 
trading  on  the  coast,  without  authority;  and  wkb  giving  passports 
te  placet  blockaded  by  order  of  the  government,  by  which  his" 
lordship  alone  profited.  There  is  something  so  whimsical  in  die 
style  in  which  the  secretary  addresses  the  noble  culprit,  that  we 
must  amuse  our  readers  with  a  few  literal  extracts. 

*  Your  excellency  has  sent  the  ships  of  the  squadron,  against  the 
positive  order  of  the  commander-in-chief,  to  places  and  objects  in  op- 
position to  his  plans.  Your  excellency  disarmed  the  Pueyrerion  against 
the  wish  of  the  government  of  Chile,  and  took  possession  of  the  prize 
which  that  vessel  had  just  made,  in  spite  of  the  orders  that  were  com- 
municated to  you,  and  the  claims  made  by  the  captain  premier.  Your 
CKcellency  caused  to  be  stolen  the  medicines  of  the  army  in  Huara* 
ordering  Captain  Crosby,  with  an  armed  force,  to  break  open  the  doors 
of  the  room,  iu  which  they  were  deposited.  Your  excellency  gave  pass- 
ports to  the  prisoners  of  the  lord  lyndock  for  the  contemptible  const* 
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deration  of  lb*  mow*}  thai  you  have  received  from  tbeiK  You*  exceK 
lency  .has.  possessed  yourself  of  the  private .  property  on ;  board  ,tb*t 
Leara,  and  you  have  opened  the  public  correspondence  .^luch  sj^ 
brought  from  Chile.  Your  excellency  has  deposed  various  captain* 
without  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  articles  of  war,  substituting  fori 
urqll  Reserving  officers  others  who  were  unworthy,  and  who  had  no? 
other  recommendation  than  that  of  being  entirety  devoted  to  your  in- 
terest, .  Your  excellency  has  taken  of  the  property  of  government, 
monies  wbkh  exceed  double  of  its  debt  to  thesquadron;  and  notwith- 
standing you  have  not  returned  the  money  of  private  individuals,  ex- 
posing many  to  almost  certain  ruin  of  their  fortunes,  and 'proving  in  this 
your  bad  faith ;  since  otherwise  you  would  have  returned  a  surplus,  as 
your  pretext  for  surprizing  it  was  to  pay  the  squadron.' 

The  other  charges  are  promoting  insurrection'  in  the  fleet— ne- 
gotiating treacherously  with  the  enemy — slandering  the  govern- 
ments of  Chili  and  Peru — and  disobedience  of  orders — for  all  of 
which  San  Martin  would  have  before  exposed  him,  but  from  con- 
sideration for  *  the  military  life  of  the  accused,  and  his  character 
as  a  general  of  the  state  of  Chile/ 

It  is  rather  singular  that  Mrs.  Graham,  as  the  professed  advocate 
of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  who'  has  not  been  sparing  in  the  letter-press 
of  her  Appendix,  should  have  omitted  to  favour  the  public  with  the 
charge*  and  counter-charges  thus  brought  by  the  general  and  thttaoV 
mira)  against  each  other;  more  especially  as  she  represents  herself  as 
being  employed  in  printing,  whilst  in  Chile,  the  composition  of  the 
latter,  and  speaks  of  it  with  no  slight  complacency.  Whoever  ha* 
seen,  and  happens  to  recollect,  Lord  Cochrane**  address  to  Lofd 
EUenborough,  published  after  ins  trial,  wHt  be  able  to  conceive 
the  kind  of  answer  which  he  would  give  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  In  his  letter  to  this  ex-protector  of  Peru,  dated 
19th  November,  1322,  instead  of  refuting  his  accusations,  he  as- 
sumes the  office  of  accuser;  and  with  every  vituperative  epithet 
that  language  could  furnish,  charges  his  late  commander,  Don  Jozft 
de  San  Martin,  with  being  '  a  liar,  a  coward,  a  cheat,  a  robber, 
a  hypocrite,  and  a  murderer.'  These  charges,  in  a  paper  of  forty 
pages,  are  reiterated,  varied,  and  pertinaciously  maintained.  As  a 
specimen  we  quote  a  passage  from  a  production,  the  whole  of  which 
would  form  a  valuable  study  for  one  who  felt  either  delight  or  dis- 
gust in  the  contemplation  of  revolutionary  heroes. 

'  My  plan/  says  Lord  Cochrane, '  was,  on  the  capture  of  Lima,  that 
one  half  of  the  Spaniards  property  should  be  taken,  leaving  them' the 
remainder;  your  plan,  after  assuring  them  of  protection,  and  selling 
them  letters  of  citizenship,  was  to  take  the  whole,  and  banish  their  pet* 
sons  j  and  accordingly,  after  you  had  obtained  half  their  property  *s 
the  price  of  their  permission  to  embark  the«ther  half,  yow  caused  the 
ramaWeriofaftaaMed^  nod  hundreds  of;4he  toiseraMe  owners  *obe 
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crammed  im^the'^feoMhip  Melagro,  where  yeWfcotdferstth  gbftrtJh 
completed  the  work  of  oynrrvation.  Some  of  the  old  melt  who  w*re 
fk^ottsJy  dragged  from  tbeir  homefe  and  imprisoned,  smne  efowdetf-fai 
me  stuVjost  mentioned  fthd  fcorafc  in  another,  i»  order  to'b*  transported 
to  Chile,  died*  of  grief  and  ill  •  dsafee  {  but  those  who  died;  and  those 
who  were  murdered  on  their  parage  tinder  a  most  questionable  pre- 
tence of  intended  resistance, '  cannot  in  Ibis  world  bear  testimony  to 
these  atrocities;  but  of  tbotewbb  survived  and  were  brought  to  Chile, 
•Dine  yet  live  as  witnesses  of  tlteir  truth.' 

It  is  not  for  us  to' settle  the  point  of  precedence  between  these 
two  heroes.  The  whole  correspondence  brings  to  our  mind  a  tale 
of  Franklin's.  .Two  men  who  had .  bejeii  most  violently  accusing 
each  other  of  villany,  at  length  appealed  to  him.  *  I  am  no  judge 
of  the  matters  in  question,'  said  ne^  (  but  you  seem  to  know  each 
other,' 


Abt.  \\\l.— A  splrsions  Answered:  an  Explanatory  Statement % 
addressed  to  the  Public  at  large ,  and  to  every  Reader  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  in  particular.  By  W.  Hone.  8vo.  pp.  6$, 
London.  1824. 
INFIDELITY  is  not  so  good  a  trade  as  it  was  four  or  6ve  years 
7*  ago.  When  meu's  pockets  were  empty,  tbeir  tempers  were 
soured;  and  their  ears  open  to  every  evil  suggestion.  But  with  the 
improvement  of  tbeir  resources,  there  has  occurred  the  natural  im- 
provement of  their  dispositions,  and  the  radical  and  deist  are  left  to 
bewail  the  lose  of  their  auditors  and  admirers.  To  relieve  himself 
from  this  distressing  situation,  Mr.  IJonehas  published la  pamphlet, 
announcing  tlutf  his  character  has  beefi  quite  mistaken,  that  he  is 
a  very  sound  Christian,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  '  Christianity  is  a 
pure  principle — a  mental  illumination,  etc.  &p/  To  prove  die 
purity  of  his  faith,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  show  that  the  Apocry- 
phal New  Testament,  (published  for him^)  the  base  and  disgraceful 
falsehoods  of  which  we  exposed  nearlythree  years  pgo,  was  not  writ- 
ten with  any  bad  intentions' against  die  pbristiau  religion,  and  that 
we  wilfully  misrepresented  its  design  and  execution.  Having  said 
that  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  published  by  this  notorious  persor), 
and  put  together  by  himself,  or  one  of  his  party,  we  heed  not  add 
(hat  it  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  vulgar  and  contemptible 
ferocity.  The  nature  of  such  men  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  it  would 
be  as  unjust  towards  them,  as  it  would  be  degrading  towards  our- 
selves, to  feel  either  wonder  or  anger  at  their  using  the  dialect 
upd  style  to  which  they  are  habituated.  The.  time  happily  appears 
*o.  distant  at  which  dispositions  like  these  can  hope  for  the  tame 
freedom  of  action,  as  of  words,  that  the  implied  menace  at  the  con* 
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cfaipR,  of  tlw  tirade,  towards  the  individual  supposed  Jo  be  ibe 
writer  of  the  article  on  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament,,  is  simply 
ludicrous..  Hardly  less  absurd  are  the  reproaches  directed  against 
bUn  for  concealing  his  name  under  the  shelter  of  a  Review.  The 
exposure  of  a  bold  bad  man,  and  the  detection  of  ignorance  and 
falsehood,  are  actions  which  can  cause  no  shame,  and  require  ma 
concealment:, but  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  sagacity  of  this  pam* 
phleteer,  to  accuse  his  adversary  of  aiming  at  notoriety,  am)  hunr> 
ing  after  church  preferment,  and  yet  of  endeavouring  to  throw- » 
cloak  of  secrecy  round  his  name  and  actions ! 

Mr.  Hone,  it  may  be  remembered,  advertised  an  answer  to  oun 
Article  immediately  after  its  publication,  and  continued  for  some 
time,  to  do  so ;  but  that  answer  never  appeared.  The  allegations  of 
dishonesty  which  we  brought  were  such  as  to  cast  some  discredit, 
we  presume,  on  the  editor  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  even, 
among  his  own  coterie,  ol  a/x<pi  Q,viov — and  a  mere-worthless  crew 
never  sold  themselves  to  work  wickedness — and  it  was  judged  neces-  ^ 
sary  to  make  a  show  of  resistance.  But  it  was  not  quite  eleaxaMhttt 
time  which  way  the  tide  of  public  affairs,  and  opinions  would  set,, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  prudent  for  Mr.  Hone  to  commit  himself 
farther,  or  more  decisively.  Had  the  evil  spirit  so  long  prevalent 
increased,  or  had  it  not  received  a  decided  check,  we  should  have- 
beard  no  more  of.  Mr.  Hone's  Christianity,  or  our  malignity;  but 
we  should  probably  have  received  his  thanks  for  so  clearly  establish* 
ing  his  claim  to  the  character  of  an  anti-Christian  writer.  Of  hi* 
intentions  at  the  time  when  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament  waa 
published,  besides  the  whole  tone  of  the  work  and  the  general  sys- 
tem of  falsehood  pursued,  its  very  form  (which,  we  presume,  was* 
designed  to  caricature  the  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament)  and  that 
manner  in  which  the  publication  was  hailed  by  die  Liberal  Party* 
were  sufficient  proofs.  We  shall  not  disgust  our  readers  by  repeat- 
ing Sir  Richard  Phillips's  nauseating  praises  of  it ;  it  is  sufficient  to; 
say  that  he  prophesied  it  would  soon  be  bound  up  with  the  real 
Scriptures,  and  be  the  subject  of  pious  discourses  and  comment** 
ries!  and  that  another  Magazine  (once  far  more  respectable  than, 
bis)  ventured,  after  a  deal  of  more  odious  trash,  to  say  that  it  was 
eveji '  affirmed  that  from  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  it  could  be  shown* 
that  lie  recognized'  one  of  the  most  infamous  of  the  forged  gospels, 
as  genuine! 

We  notice  this  pamphlet,  not  because  such  accusations  as  fc> 
brings  against  us  reauire  any  answer,  but  because  their  dishonesty 
will  more  clearly  fix  the  character  of  the  party  concerned  kr 
the  production  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament  r  and  be* 
cause  we  think  that  an  useful  lesson  may  be  derived  to  the  half- 
learned  readers  of  infidel  writings,  from  the  extraordinary  degree,  * 
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of  ignorance  which  tlfe  editor  of  that  work  is  compelled  to 
fess,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  heavier  charges  of  falsehood  am* 
dishonesty.  One  great  accusation  brought  by  the  pamphleteer4 
against  us  (in  common  with  others)  is,  that  we  haw  basely  at- 
tached the  literary  reputation  of  Mr.  Hone,  by  pur  assertion  that, 
contemptible  as  was  the  execution  of  'the  Apocryphal  New  Tes- 
tament, that  worthy  person  neither  was,  nor  is  capable  of  being? 
the  editor  of  it.  Even  this  charge  the  pamphleteer  cannot  state 
with  any  regard  to  truth.  In  page  15>  he  says,  *  tie  (the  Quar- 
terly Reviewer)  informs  bis  readers  that  I  (Hone)  am  a  poor  illiterate 
creature,  far  too  ignorant  to  have  any  share  in  the  composition  of 
the  work/  We  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Hone  beyond  his  publica- 
tions ;  Heaven  forbid  we  should !  we  wrote  professedly  as  knowing 
nothing ;  we  *  informed9  our  readers  of  nothing  whatever  on  our 
•wn  knowledge.  The  passage  which  he  garbles  is  this:  'He 
(Hone)  is  represented  to  us  as  a  poor  illiterate  creature,  fee.'  -  What 
words  could  be  chosen  to  express  more  distinctly  that  we  spoke 
from  the  information  of  others,  not  from  any  personal  knowledge 
•f  Mr.  Hone's  capacity  or  incapacity  ?.  The  statement  we  gave  was 
and  is  generally  credited ;  nay,  in  this  very  pamphlet,  (p.  50)grievotsa 
complaint  is  made  of  Archdeacon  Butler  for  actually  aUnding  to  an 
individual  as  the  real  editor.  The  only  authority  on  the  other  aide 
is  the  assertion  of  this  falsifying  pamphleteer ;  we  prefer  that  of 
common  rumour ;  she  cannot  be  convicted  of  fouler  mendacity 
than  he  will  presently  be.  The  matter  is,  however,  one  of  perfect 
indifference ;  if  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Hone  was  the  editor  of  die 
Apocryphal  New  Testament,  the  only  difference  in  his  demerits  is> 
that,  instead  of  p&ying  others  for  inventing  and  propagating  false- 
beod,he  performed  that  meritorious  work,  proprio  Marte.  We  have' 
no  doabt  that  die  editor  and  the  Pamphleteer  are  the  same  person  ; 
the  similarity  of  their  styles  of  equivocation  and  juggle  is  a  strong' 
proof  of  their  identity. 

The  next  charge  (page  1$)  is  that  we  reproached  htm  for  having 
produced,  for  his  own  purposes,  some  wretched  forgeries  ascribe*} 
to  St.  Jerome,  as  genuine,  when  Fabricius  had  clearly  exposed 
•be  imposture.  This  clear  logician  thinks  that  he  has  convicted  as 
here  of  wilful  falsehood,  for,  says  he,  '  1  cannot  read  Latin,  m^1 
coutd  not  therefore  know  what  Fabricius  said/  Unless  we  were 
to  know,  by  divination,  that  a  person  who  undertook  such  a  publi- 
cation as  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  was  incapable  of  even 
reading  the  collection**  on  the  same  subject,  how  are  we  liable* 

to  any  accusation  of  falsehood?     But  he  goes  on.    *  If  the  Re- 

i  . ....    i  .,  i       ..a  .     fc j . 

•  The  Pamphleteer,  sagely  imagining  that  Fafcricius's  is  an  original  work,  accuses  as. 
here  of  inconsistency  in  saying  that  he  had  read  it,  and  yet  that  be  liad  not  had  re- 
coarse  to  any  original  source  of  information! 
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viewer  etrults  upon  this  declaration,'  (that  he  cannot  read  Lathi,) 
'  it  will  be  the  unsanctioned  triumph  of  malignity  over  misfortune.* 
Does  this  man  really  suppose  that  there  is  one  human  being  to 
whom  Mr.  Hone's  ignorance  or  knowledge  can  give  either  pleasure 
or  pain?  But  the  impudence  of  this  defence  is  really  beyond  belief. 
Fabricras  is  quoted  m  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  as  often  as 
it  atifta  the  purposes  of  the  flagitious  editor,  without  a  hint  that  that 
veracious  personage  was  unable  to  consult  him ;  and  it  is  too  much, 
even  for  him,  when  accused  of  concealing  the  statements  made  in  a 
book  quoted  by  himself  whenever  it  suited  him  as  authority,  to  de«r 
fend  himself  by  retiring  on  bis  own  inability  to  read  it. 

We  are  amazed  at  the  audacity  of  his  next  charge.  He  ventures, 
in  the  moat  outrageous  terms,  to  revile  us  for  saying  that  Jones 
subscribes  to  the  opinions  of  other  scholars  as  to  the  imposture 
practised  about  these  very  forgeries,  and  to  accuse  us  of  absolute 
falsehood.  Let  us  hear  Jones's  own  words.  He  wishes,  to  show, 
that  the  Gospel  of  the  birth  of  Mary  was  commonly  ascribed  to 
St*  Matthew,  and  considering  these  forgeries  as  old,  he  refers  to 
them  for  that  point.  '  I  know,  indeed/  says  he,  (vol.  ii.  p.  132.) 
'that  learned  men  have  generally  agreed  to  reject  these  epistles  as 
net  being  Jerome's.  Thus  Sixtus  Senensis,  Coke,  Rivet,  Cave, 
and  others  of  this  sort  of  writers,  to  whom,  if  I  should  in  this 
point  subscribe,  yet,  as  I  dare  venture  to  say  the  letters  are  very 
ancient,  so  it  is  not  likely  that  the  author  of  them  would  venture 
on  a  forgery  of  such  a  fact  in  which  every  one  would  be  able  to 
confute  him.'  Thus  our  readers  will  see,  that  not  only  does  Jones 
assent,  but  that  we  were  careful  to  express  his  assent  iu  his  awn 
phrase.  Indeed,  we  are  well  assured,  that,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, no  defence  can  be  necessary ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  expose 
the  impudent  falsification  of  Mr.  Hone,  or  his  pamphleteer.  This 
phrase  occurs  in  die  very  part  of  Jones's  work  from  which  the 
editor  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament  has  garbled  his  account 
of  the  gospel  of  Mary;  so  that  he  must  have  seen  it  a  thousand 
times,  both  before  his  first  publication,  and  before  this  pamphlet 
in  Which  he  dares  to  conceal  die  passage,  and  then  to  ground  an 
accusation  of  falsehood  against  us,  on  an  inconsistency  in  Jones. 
Having  found  an  express  declaration  from  that  writer  on  the  point, 
we  certainly  did  not  suspect  that,  in  another  part  of  the  work,  not 
connected  with  the  gospel  of  Mary,  he  varied  somewhat  from  his 
former  opinion*  All,  however,  that  Jones  says  in  a  passage  which 
Mr.  Hone  has  now  found,  and  on  which  he  builds  his  charge  of  false- 
hood against  us,  is,  that  the  letters  may  certainly  be  spurious,  but 
that  he  does  not  see  the  evidence  of  their  forgery  in  so  clear  a  light 
as  the  writers  above  alluded  to.  But,  on  closer  inspection,  it  ap-* 
pears  that  subsequently  Jones  reverted  to  his  first  opinion;  for  still 
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farther  on,  (vol.  ii.  p.  165.)  he  again  treats  tlie  letters  as*  fi*£erjr, 
citing  one  of  them  in  these  words  :  *  the  author  of  the  Epistle  un- 
der the  name  of  Jerome*  What  will  now  be  thought  of  this 
wretched  pamphleteer,  who,  having  before  his  eyes  the  very  passage 
which  we  quoted,  chooses  to  overlook  it,  and  to  accuse  us  of  false- 
hood, instead  of  charging  Jones  with  inconsistency  ? 

His  next  attack  is,  if  possible,  more  disgracefully  false.  We 
stated  that  the  old  Gospel  of  Mary  had  disappeared,  and  that  the 
present  was  the  miserable  forgery  of  a  later  age ;  and  we  com- 
plained that  the  editor,  though  clearly  aware  of  this,  only  said,  that 
'  the  ancient  copies  differed'  from  the  present,  a  general  expression 
borrowed  from  Jones,  while  he  carefully  avoided  subjoining 
Jones's  explanation  on  the  matter.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  this 
pamphlet  writer  ventures  to  declare,  that  Jones  gives  no  explana- 
tion, when,  in  the  very  next  page  of  J  ones's  work,  that  writer  says, — 
not  that  there  is  a  trifling  variation  in  the  old  and  present  copies, 
as  his  expression  might  appear  to  denote,  and  as  the  editor  wished 
to  insinuate,  but — distinctly,  '  The  ancient  and  present  copies  are 
not  the  same,  which  is  further  evident  from  the  manifest  contradic- 
tion which  I  have  observed  between  them'?  Will  it,  we  repeat, 
he  believed,  that  any  one,  we  will  not  say  of  common  honesty,  (for 
that  k  out  of  the  question,)  but  of  common  sense,  would  venture 
to  accuse  us  of  falsehood  for  saying  that  Jones  explained  bis  gene- 
ral expression,  when  this  explanation  was  before  his  eyes? 
(  The  Pamphleteer  proceeds  to  revile  us  for  assigning  to  St.  Je- 
rome, whom  he  calls  our  favourite  father,  his  usual  title;  and  fol- 
lows up  his  abuse  with  an  extract  from  Beausobre,  on  the  foHy  of 
calling  any  writers  saints,  and  with  four  or  five  pages  of  vulgarity 
against  St.  Jerome  in  particular.  That  father  will  not  suffer  much, 
we  apprehend,  from  such  an  assailant ;  and  with  regard  to  our- 
selves, we  said  not  a  word  in  praise  of  Jerome.  We  mentioned 
him  six  or  eight  times,  and  omitted  to  give  him  his  usual  title 
except  twice,  (so  well  founded  are  the  Pamphleteer's  accusa- 
tions!) We  said  that  he  wa,s  not  so  weak  as  to  make  one  clause  of 
a  sentence,  or  one  half  of  a  letter,  directly  contradict  the  other ; 
and  that  a  writer  of  such  acknowledged  purity  and  beauty  of  style 
would  not  have  introduced  the  grossest  barbarisms  into  his  La- 
tinity.  But  this  sagacious  Pamphleteer  (from  internal  conscious- 
ness, we  presume,  of  the  fact)  concludes,  that  a  bad  man  must  be 
a  weak  one;  and  that  as  St.  Jerome  was,  according  to  his  account, 
capable  of  bad  actions,  he/was  consequently  capable  of  bad  writing, 
and  very  Jikely  to  be  foolish  enough  to  produce,  as  a  lost  work*  a 
fprgtry  of  his  own,  openly  contradicting  the  only  existing  remains 
of  the  work  in  question. 

,    The  Pamphleteer  pleads  guilty  to  the  next  piece  of  dishonesty, 
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of  which  we  accused  the  editor  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament. 
To  patch  up  the  credit  of  one  of  his  forged  gospels,  he  said,  that  it 
waa  frequently  mentioned  by  the  aacient  fathers;  and  that  *  their 
expressions  indicate  thai  it  had  obtained  a  very  general  credit  in  the 
Christian  world.'  We  demonstrated  that  he  haddishonestly  perverted 
one  of  Jones's  statements,  that  some  of  the  stories  adopted  by  the 
author  of  this  gospel  were  in  general  circulation,  and  credited  by  the 
Fathers.  Joues's  statement  is  perfectly  clear ;  yet  Mr.  Hone  says, 
he  was  led  into  his  falsehood  by  Jones,  and  that  he  did  not  compre- 
hend that  writer's  meaning*  If  such  a  statement  were  correct,  how 
can  a  man  incapable  of  comprehending  the  plainest  statements,  in 
the  plainest  language,  presume  to  write  on  religious  subjects  i 

We  examined  only  two  of  the  prefaces  to  the  Gospels,  observing 
that  the  proofs  of  dishonest  intention  thus  exhibited  were  so  clear, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  press  any  further  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
falsehood  pursued  by  the  editor.  The  Pamphleteer  now  declares, 
that  beyond  the  parts  which  we  exposed,  there  remain  only  (p.  33) 
the  Epistles  published  by  Wake ;  and  he  accuses  us  of  artfully 
concealing  this  fact,  and  thus  trying  to  represent  the  last  part  of 
bis  book  as  equally  noxious  with  the  first,  while  in  fact  it  only  con- 
tained what  had  been  already  published  by  an  archbishop.  This 
very  pamphlet  enumerates  (besides  the  Gospels  we  examined)  at 
the  contents  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament, 

The  first  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 

The  second  ditto, 

Epistles  of  Christ  and  Abgarus, 

Gospel  of  Nicodemus, 

Apostles'  Creed  in  its  ancient  state, 
Ditto  in  its  present, 

Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans, 

Paul  and  Seneca's  Epistles, 

Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla ! 
Is  this  poor  creature  bereft  of  all  his  senses  ? 
.  As  he  defends  himself  from  one  charge  of  falsehood  by  alleging 
that  be  had  not  comprehension  enough  to  ascertain  Jones's  mean- 
ing, so  he  endeavours  (p.  34)  to  rebut  another,  by  pretending  that 
he  mistook  Mosheim.  He  says  in  his  preface, '  alter  the  writings 
contained  in  the  New  Testament  were  selected  from  the  numerous 
gospels  and  epistles  then  in  existence,  what  became  of  the  books 
rejected  by  the  compilers  ?  Our  remark  was : 

*  The  objects  of  this  question  are — to  bespeak  a  favourable  hearing 
for  these  writings,  whose  authenticity,  it  is  insinuated,  was  deemed  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  at  least,  by  the  compilers  of  the  New  Testament? 
aad  to  inspire  suspicion  of  the  canonical  writings,  which,  according  to 
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fbk  aecetffft,  *e*  fo#  their  c/e*W  on  the  authority  of  compiterrof  a 
late  age/ 

In  answer  to  the  first  charge,  the  Pamphleteer  produces  ft 
passage  from  Mosheim,  stating  that  the  sacred  writings  were  cart* 
f*Uy  separated  from  human  compositions  on  the  tame  subjects; 
and  says,  in  his  elegant  phraseology,  that  •  he  too*  "  careful  sepa- 
ration" to  mean  u  selection/' '  It  is  curious  that  the  mistakes  M 
this  simple  hearted  and  honest  personage  should  invariably  be  o* 
bis  own  side.  In  reply  to  die  second  remark,  he  says,  '  According 
to  what "  account  i"  Not  to  any  "  account"  of  mine,  for  I  gave  no 
"  account."  The  word  is  wholly  unwarranted.'  To  answer  such 
idle  stuff,  and  say  that  the  account  is  implied  in  the  question,  of 
that  the  word  question  may  be  used  instead  of  account,  if  the  Pam- 
phleteer prefers  it,  would  be  to  talk  to  an  infant  or  an  idiot. 

Last  of  all,  the  Pamphleteer  accuses  us  of  quoting  from  tii* 
preface  words  not  in  it.  The  juggle  by  which  this  impudent  false- 
hood is  glossed  over  is  well  worthy  of  the  editor  of  the  Apocryphal 
New  Testament.  Before  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  Mr.  Hone'* 
publication,  or  even  alluding  to  its  general  character,  we  gave  a 
detailed  account,  in  five  ot  six  pages,  of  the  severat  infidel  objec- 
tions to  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament;  rind  pointed  out  the 
method  in  which  they  were  brought  forward,  and  in  which  the  ar- 
guments founded  on  them  were  stated.  We  incidentally  noticed 
also,  that  one  of  these  was  revived  in  the  preface  to  the  Apocryphal 
New  Testament.  We  then  explained  what  the  nature  of  it  was, 
and  proceeded  to  state  it  thus :  *  "  The  whole  story,"  it  is  insinu- 
ated, "  may  be  an  imposture," '  fee.  The  Pamphleteer  attempts  to 
say,  that  we  quoted  these  words  as  his.  It  will,  we  think,  hardly 
be  credited  that  we  do  not  commence  our  notice  of  the  Apocryphal 
New  Testament  for  several  pages  after  this  passage ;  and  then, 
after  giving  its  general  character,  distinctly  say,  *  We  shall  now 

f>roceed  to  a  more  minute  investigation  of  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
ume/  and  immediately  commence  with  a  discussion  of  die  false- 
hoods in  the  Preface!  The  Pamphleteer  sets  out  with  saying, 
(p.  14.)  that  he  shall  examine  our  charges  '  in  the  order  most  con- 
venient to  himself.'  He  found  that  the  '  most  convenient  order/ 
with  respect  to  this  charge,  was  to  place  it  at  the  end  of  his  de* 
fence,  after  examining  many  passages  in  which  we  had  actually 
quoted  his  words ;  and  thus  to  induce  his  readers  to  suppose  that 
we  might  have  wished  to  appear  to  do  so  in  the  part  in  question: 
and  that  the  '  most  convenient'  artifice  was  to  conceal  that  his  ex- 
tract was  made  from  the  commencement  of  our  Article  in  which  we 
are  not  occupied  with  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament  at  aH ! 

We  have  gone  through  the  Pamphleteer's  text,  and  shall  How 
examine  his  notes.     He  wishes  first  to  accuse  us  of  following  his 
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example  ifcqudttng  works  we  ha  ve^  never  seen*  And  tttiudering  be* 
tuteen  Fabricins's  works  oo  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  a  charge 
which  would  be  unworthy  of  notice^exoept  as  exposing  the  Pam* 
pjsleteer's  dishonesty.  After  Tolaud's  book  appeared,  Fabricius 
replied  to  it,  an  every  one  knows,*  in  Us  work  containing  the  forced 
gospels,  Igc»;  and  he,  several  years  afterwards,  published  a  similar 
work; with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament.  One  of  these  works  was 
called  Codex  Aptoeryphus  Novi  Testament! ;  the  other,  Codex 
Paeudepigsaphti*  Veteris  Testamenti.  By  some  accident  our  copy 
of  she  first  work  is  lettered,  Codex  Pseudepigrapmis  Novi  Testa* 
seenU;  and  we  freely  confess  that  we  erred  as  to  the  title,  but  not, 
as  the  Pamphleteer  well  knows,  though  he  dishonestly  conceals  it, 
as  to  the  work  itself;  for  we  eke  the  book  which  we  said  was  pub- 
lished against  Toland  all  through  our  Article,  and  we  cite  it  with  a 
specific  reference  to  volume  and  page,  under  the  same  title  of  Co- 
de* Pseudepigmphus.  The  nature  of  our  error  is  therefore  be- 
yond all  question.  But  this  poor  creature  contradicts  in  one  page 
wtat  be  had  asserted  in;  another^  for  (in  his  note,  p.  34)  be  says, 
that  (like  himself)  we  *  got  all  the  information  in  our  Article  from 
Jones.'  On  referring  to  Jones,  we  find  that  he  is  never  guilty  of 
our  mistake,  but  cites  Fabricius's  work  by  its  right  title.  One  of 
the  Pamphleteer's  accusations  then,  if  he  had  sense  enough  to  see 
it,  negatives  the  other. 

The  last  of  this  wretched  man's  follies  which  we  shall  notice, 
arises  from  an  obvious,  but  trifling,  error  of  the  press.  We  gave,  in 
a  note,  a  very  curious  instance  of  Toland's  ignorance,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  MS.  book  of  an  old  and  respectable  clergyman,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  another  clergyman,  Mr.  Welby,  and  Mr.  Welby 
from  an  ear-witness,  Gale,  the  anabaptist.  By  an  error  of  the  press, 
tjbe  mark  of  quotation  (')  is  omitted ;  so  that  the  MS.  which  actu- 
ally, having  referred  to  Mr.  Welby,  uses  his  words,  appears  to  so 
on  in  its  own,  and  thus  afterwards  to  refer  to  Gale,  instead  of  Mx. 
Welb/s  doing  so.  Any  one  who  reads  the  story  would  see  that 
some  error  of  this  sort  had  arisen ;  hut  instead  of  this  trifling  in- 
stance .of  candour  in  a  circumstance  not  relating  to  himself,  (though 
to  be  sure  en  attack  on  any  of  the  fraternity  of  infidels  may  be  un- 
pardonable,) the  Pamphleteer  teUs  us  that  the  old  and  respectable 
clergyman  must  have  been  fibbing ;  and  that  the  story  which  we 
said  was  in  a  MS.  before  us,  might  as  well  have  been  behind  us. 
This  specimen  of  the  taftte  and  delicacy  of  this  amiable  person  will, 
we  judge,  be  sufficient. 

He  omits  all  notice  of  our  other  charges,  though,  with  his 
usual  unblushing  effrontery,  be  declares  that  he  has  answered  them 
all,  or  evades-  them  in  the  most  pitiful  meaner.  When  we  aosuse 
the  editor  of  saying  that  several  Christian  sects  received  a  writing 
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as  genuine,  ttooogh  only  two,  tb€  Gnostics  andfJ 
famous  for  their  forgeries  and  corruption*  of  scripture,  could  w 
adduced,  he  sinks  the  character  of  the  sects,  and  covers  km  Cake- 
hood  by  saying  that  the  Gnostics  were  divided  into  many  different 
parties !  When  we  accuse  him  of  stealing  one  half  of  his  book 
from  Jones,  without  intimating  the  existence  of  that  writer's  work, 
lie  says  that  he  never  denied  the  fact  to  ptnonaiinqmrtnl  When 
we  charge  him  with  disingenuously  mixing  the  history  of  Christ's 
descent  into  hell,  as  referred  to  in  the  Creed,  with  the  siHy  stories 
cm  the  same  subject,  in  one  of  the  spurious  gospels,  he  tells  us  that 
he  referred  to  that  gospel  only  for  apocrypkal  particulars,  although 
his  note  consisted  of  these  words: '  For  large  particulars  of  Christ*  s 
descent  into  Iiett,  see  the  gospel  of  Nkodemus;'  and  was  appended, 
without  another  word,  to  a  passage  referring  to  the  statement  of 
Christ's  descent  in  the  Creed !  And  above  all,  when  we  convict 
him  of  mistaking  the  notorious  Faustus,  the  Manichcean,  for  a  Pro- 
vencal bishop ;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  owa  ignorance,  be- 
stowing commendations  on  the  learning  of  a  person  remarkable  far 
the  want  of  it ;  and  of  whom  he  now  confesses  he  knew  so  little  as 
to  be  compelled,  as  we  guessed,  to  refer  to  a  common  Biographical 
Dictionary;  he  replies,  that  this  is  no  error  in  divinity,  but  hi 
ecclesiastical  history  J  **• 

We  have  now  doue  with  this  miserable  man's  accusations  of  us. 
But  it  is  curious  to  take  the  side  of  the  question  favourable  to  him, 
and  laying  aside  the  charge  of  dishonesty,  to  Observe  to  bow  heavy 
an  accusation  of  incapacity,  in  order  to  escape  more  serious 
charges,  he  is  compelled  to  plead  guilty.  Let  the  buyers  and 
encourasers  of  blasphemy,  learn  on  what  authority  they  build  their 
faith.  Let  them  remember  that  this  man  attempted  to  destroy  or 
weaken  the  evidence  for  the  canon  of  scripture ;  and  that  he  talked 
of  its  constitution,  and  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  writers,  at  the 
time  when  be  imagined  that  constitution  took  place,  with  the  most 
perfect  assurance.  Let  them  hear  him  confessing  (p.  31)  that  be 
stated  one  falsehood  from  inability  to  understand  Jones,  and  insi- 
nuated another  (p.  35)  from  not  comprehending  Mosheim.  Let 
them  listen  to  his  avowal  (p.  3d.  note)  that  although  from  Jones 
he  took  a  large  part  of  his  work,  he  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  book  itself!  (p.  58.)--that  of  ecclesiastical  history  (p.  55) 
he  knew  nothing  or  next  to  nothing,  save  from  Jortin,  and  dipping 
into  Eusebius  and  the  Lives. of  the  Saints!  and  that  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  Article,  he  had  not  read  (what  he  now  seems  to 
think  the  first  of  all  performances)  even  Michaelis  or  Lardner! 
Let  them  finally  hear  this  reasoner  about  the  canon,  compelled  to 
avow  (p«  58.)  that  be  was  erring  in  his  arguments  on  the  subject, 
because,  of  all  absurd  imaginations,  he  chose  to  imagine  that  the 
»  canon 
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*tanot}  was  settled  at  the  council  of  Nice !  The  wretched  book,  by 
which  be  attempted  to  pervert  the  faith  and  destroy  the  happiness 
of  countless  thousands,  was  (p.  56) €  most  hastily  done/  by  his  own 
avowal ;  nay,  finished  from  first  to  last  in  six  weeks  (p.  58) — and 
the  whole  preface,  that  monstrous  compound  of  ignorance,  sophis- 
try,- and  laUehood,  was  '  hurried  together'  (p.  57)  at  a  watering* 
*pfe0e,  at  the  last  moment,  and  (p.  56)  *  remote  from  all  boohs, 
'with  only  a  transcript  or  two  from  Jortin,  Mosheim,  and  Person* 
thrust  iato  the  editor's  pocket  on  leaving  town !'  Such  are  the 
profound  works  by  which  the  faith  of  the  ignoraut  is  to  be  per* 
verted — such  are  the  industry  and  learning  of  the  infidel  writers  of 
this  enlightened  age!  We  deem  it  no  small  triumph  to  have  forced 
■such  avowals  from  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  party — for,  ready  as 
the  half-learned  always  are  to  receive  any  thing  which  tends  to  lower 
"what  the  wise  and  the  learned  regard  with  reverence,  they  surely 
cannot  be  blind,  after  this  exposure,  to  the  delusions  practised 
upon  them;  they  will  surely  pause  before  they  again  surrender 
their  belief  to  the  demands  of  ignorance  and  baseness,  under  the 
mask  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 


Art.  IX. — Histoire  de  FEgypte,  sous  le  Gouvernement  de  Mo- 
hammed'Alyt  ou  Recti  des  Evinemens  politique*  et  militaires, 

fui  out  en  lieu  depuis  I e  Depart  des  Fran  fats  jusqu9  en  1823. 
'ar  M.  F61ix  Mengin ;  ouvrage  ehrichi  de  Notes  par  MM. 

Langl&s  et  Jomard ;  et  pr6c6di  d'une  Introduction  historique 

par  M.  Agoub.  A  Paris.  1823. 
HPHE  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt  was  an  occurrence 
-*•  for  which,  though  they  will  not  allow  to  England  any  share  in 
it,  they  will  never  forgive  her.  As  in  the  greatest  misfortunes,  how- 
ever, men  are  apt  to  seek  for,  and  generally  find,  some  alleviation, 
so,  for  the  heavy  disappointment  sustained  in  not  being  able,  as  was 
Intended,  to  make  Egypt  a  dependent  colony  of  France,  they  have 
experienced  no  little  consolation  in  boldly  asserting,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  it  was  not  the  British  arms  that  drove  them  out;  and  in  the 
second,  that  the  loss  of  a  valuable  colony  has  been  compensated  by 
the  gain  of  a  great  book.  The  national  feeling  on  this  tender  sub- 
ject is  thus  expressed  by  M.  Agoub,  one  of  the  coadjutors  of  M. 
Mengin. 

'  An  event  for  ever  memorable,  and  one  which  would  have  regene- 
rated Egypt,  was  without  contradiction,  the  expedition  of  tne  French. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  departure  of  Buonaparte,  the  assassina- 
tion of  Kleber,  and  the  stupidity  of  Menou,  that  country  would  now 
be  a  province  of  France.  These  causes,  far  more  than  the  combined 
efforts  of  England  and  the  Porte,  made  the  enterprize  miscarry.  But 
if  policy  saw  its  hopes  annihilated,  the  arts  at  least  preserved  their 
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fcopfcJetfl  thg,  dtffoeat  elements  were.  aJweriy  jqUopIdiC  ad**r»>  %ej»;*» 
form  the  magnificent  work  of  the  "  Description  de  l'Egypte/*  fhe  ©aljr 
J^ut  immortal  conquest  which  is  remaining  to  France  from  that  glorjoi^ 
expedition.' — Introduction,  p.  46. 

We  have  no  great  faith  in  the  '  regeneration'  that  was  intended 
for  Egypt  by  this s  glorious  expedition ;'  but  of  this  vrc4ffe*ejrtajia> 
that  had  the  project  succeeded,  and  the  views  with  which  it  was  un- 
dertaken been  realized,  the  permanent  occupation  of  thai  country 
would  have  placed  France  in  one  of  the  moat  centsal  and  eligible 
positions  for  a  speedy  and  convenient  communication  between  the 
best  portions  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Ask  that  could  be  wished,; 
and  have  given  to  her  a  colony  which,  under  proper  management* 
would,  by  the  fineness  of  its  climate,  and  the  natural  fertility  of  it# 
soil,  have  indemnified  her  for  the  losa  of  St*  Domingo,  and  the 
test  of  her  West  India  islands,  by  furnishing  supplies  of  taopical 
produce  sufficient  for  her  own  consumption,  and  the  countries  bot> 
dermg  on  the  Mediterranean — raised  too  at  an  expense  far  below 
that  at  which  they  can  be  afforded  in  the  transatlantic  islands.  J* 
short,  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  would  have  been  one 
of  the  severest  blows  that  England  could  receive;  and  she  must, at 
all  hazards,  have  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  possession  of  it  from 
their  hands.  This  urgency,  however,  is  altogether  unnecessary 
with'respect  to  the  degree  of  prosperity  which  the  country  may 
reach  in  the  bands  of  a  third  power,  whose  influence  extends  not 
beyond  its  territorial  limits.  Even  as  a  dependency  on  the  Porte, 
ka  prosperity  would  be  highly  desirable;  its  political  importance 
being  of  little  or  no  weight  tinder  the  Turks,  and  its  commercial  and 
agricultural  industry  calculated  rather  to  benefit  than  to  injure  the 
European  world. 

Toe  stupendous  remains  of  ancient  Egypt  have  frequently  occu- 
pied our  pages ;  we  now  propose  to  tatke  a  glance  at  modem 
Egypt,  end  the  extraordinary  man  who  presides,  at  present,  over  its 
destinies.  To  what  extent  be  will  be  able  to  carry  the  improve* 
aaents  of  this  country,  or  to  cripple  its  resources,  (for  there  are  di£ 
Cerent  opinions  on  this  point,)  a  few  years  more  will  probably  de- 
cide. That  he  has  done  something  for  its  productive  industry  roust 
be  admitted;  though,  hitherto,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  don< 
more  for  personal  aggrandizement,  than  for  the  general  benefit  of 
bis  subjects.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  his  measures  may 
proceed  ratner  from  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  a  desire  the  more  rapidly  to  carry  into  effect  his  in* 
novations,  than  from  any  avaricious  or  selfish  feeling.  If  bis  inten- 
tions be,  what  the  resident  Franks  and  most  travellers  give  him 
credit  for, — the  improvement  of  the  country, — he  will  gradually 
perceive  his  errors ;  and  Egypt  may  again  become*  what  it  anciently 
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was,  the  granary  of  surrounding  nations.  *  The  bmsiqtiaHky  whibb 
Egypt  enjoys/  says  M.  Agoub,  'under  the  government  of  Moham- 
med Aly,  and  the  enlightened  protection  which  he  accords  to  ail 
travellers,  have  been  highly  favourable  to  scientific  researches.  By 
the  wisdom  of  his  administration,  by  his  elevated  views,  by  a  tole- 
ration anknown  before  his  time,  this  prince  has  acquired  for  himself 
an  European  celebrity/  Having  done  this,  we  hope  he  will  endee* 
vour  to  acquire  an  African  celebrity,  by  an  enlightened  and  benefi- 
cent policy  towards  his  peaceable  and  industrious  subjects,  and  the: 
neighbouring  tribes  of  that  continent* 

The  rise  of  this  man  from  a  very  humble  situation ;  bis  intrigues 
with  all  the  various  parties  by  which  this  fine  country  has  for  so 
many  years  been  scourged  and  oppressed;  his  successful  cam- 
paigns, not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also  in  Arabia  against  the  fanatical 
sect  of  Wahabees,  both  in  person  and  by  his  sons ;  the  rewards 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Grand  Seignor  in  consequence  thereof; 
in  short,  alt  his  good  and  evil  deeds  are  minutely,  and,  we  believe, 
faithfully  recorded  by  M.  Mengin,  though  in  a  loose  and  desultory 
manner,  which  renders  his  '  history*  less  pleasing  than  it  mtgM 
otherwise  have  been.  The  occasional  details  respecting  his  mUrtary 
and  political  measures  and  manoeuvres ;  bis  commercial  specub- 
tions,  his  manufacturing  and  agricultural  experiments,  are  by  no 
means  devoid  of  interest ;  and  the  descriptions  of  the  various  classes 
of  people  composing  the  present  population,  and  of  the  general 
state  of  Egypt,  collected  during  a  residence  of  twenty  years,  may 
be  considered  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  authenticity.  To  thesis 
notices  we  are  enabled  to  add,  from  documents  in  our  possession, 
some  circumstances  of  considerable  interest,  from  a  source  equally 
authentic. 

Mohammed  Aly,  the  present  Pasha  of  Egypt,  was  bore  at  Ca- 
valla,  in  Roumelia,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejtra  1 18$,  (1769>  His 
father,  Ibrahim  Aga,  was  the  chief  of  the  guard  for  the  security  of 
die  public  roads.  At  his  death,  his  son,  then  a  boy,  was  taken  and 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  the  governor  of  Cavalla.  At  tbaj 
early  age,  Mohammed  is  said  to  have  felt  a  secret  persuasion  that 
he  should  one  day  be  a  great  man;  a  thought  first  inspired,  per* 
haps,  by  the  circumstance  of  bis  mother  having  bad  a  dream  which . 
the  soothsayers  assured  her  prognosticated  that  the  child  of  which 
she  was  then  pregnant  would  rise  to  the  highest  pinnacle  ef  power* 
Whether  the  presentiment  and  the  dream  influenced  his  conduct,  ot 
whether,  as  is  more  than  probable,  both  were  fabricated  after  the 
event,  we  know  not;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  commenced  his  for* 
tunate  career  in  consequence  of  the  active  and  determined  manner 
in  which  he  assisted  his  patron  in  collecting  the  taxes,  and  putting 
down  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  Kvcs ;  few 
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this  be  was  created  a  boulottk-bushij  and  received  in  marriage  m 
widow  of  the  governor's  own  family,  by  whom  be  had  three  sons, 
Ibrahim,  Toussoun,  and  Ismael. 

With  the  aid  of  a  little  money  brought  by  his  \vife,  and  of  his 
family  connexions,  Mohammed  now  engaged  as  a  merchant  in  the 
tobacco  trade,  which  he  continued  to  pursue,  with  some  success, 
until  on  event  occurred  which  called  him  to  fulfil  a  higher  destiny. 
Tbis  was  no  other  than  the  landing  of  the  French  in  Egypt.  The 
governor  of  Cava  Ha  being  ordered  to  furnish  his  contingent  on  that 
occasion,  amounting  to  300  men  completely  armed  and  equipped, 
gave  the  command  of  them  to  bis  son,  and  engaged  Aly  to  accom- 
pany him  as  his  Mentor;  but  the  young  man,  disgusted  with  the 
voyage,  dreading  the  privations  which  be  was  likely  to  endure 
amidst  the  sands  of  Aboukir,  and  having  little  relish  for  military 
glory,  quitted  the  army  and  returned  home,  leaving  the  command 
of  bis  contingent  to  Mohammed,  who  thereupon  took  the  title  of 
Bin-bashi.  In  the  first  battle  in  which  he  happened  to  be  en- 
gaged, against  the  division  of  the  French  under  General  Lagrange, 
he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  men ;  but  his  spirited  conduct  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Capitan  Pasha,  who  selected  him  to 
head  an  attack  upon  the  fort  in  which  the  French  had  posted  them- 
selves. During  the  night,  he  succeeded  in  getting  within  the  in- 
trenchments,  ready  to  storm  when  day-light  should  appear;  but  in 
the  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  French  had  evacuated  the 
works.     This  blopdless  enterprize  raised  htm,  however,  another 


In  the  subsequent  campaign  against  the  Mamlouks,  the  Viceroy 
Kousrouf  Pasha  gave  to  our  adventurer  the  command  of  a  division 
of  the  army  under  Youssef-bey,  who,  being  completely  beaten,  laid 
the  blame  on  Mohammed,  which  so  exasperated  the  Viceroy,  that 
he  determined  to  banish  him  from  Egypt,  and  for  this  purpose 
ordered  him  to  appear  before  him  at  night.  Mohammed,  .in  re^ 
turn  to  this  message,  demanded  pay  for  himself  and  his  troops, 
letting  him  know  that  he  would  wait  on  him  in  company  with  his 
soldiers,  not  at  night,  but  on  the  following  day.  The  Viceroy, 
knowing  him  to.be  in  correspondence  with  Taher-Pasha  and  his 
Albanians,  who  were  hostile  to  him,  did  not  feel  bold  enough 
to  carry  his  intended  measure  into  execution;  and  was  in  fact  a  few 
days  afterwards  himself  driven  from  his  capital  by  the  soldiers  of 
Aly  and  Taher,  the  latter  of  whom  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, which  be  held  but  a  short  time;  for,  having  invited  the 
Mamlouks  into  Cairo,  he  was,  in  his  turn,  assassinated  by  the  Turks. 

From  this  moment  Mohammed  Aly  began  his  intrigues  with 
the  Turks,  the  Mamlouks,  and  Albanians,  making  each  and  all  of 
them  his  allies  or  his  enemies  for  the  time,  as  bust  suited  hjs  ulterior 
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viev?s;  but  always  using  his  influence,  and  generally  succeeding*  in 
appeasing  sedition,  or  putting  down  tumult.  For  his  services  in 
these  respects  he  was  rewarded  by  a  firmau  from  the  Grand  Seig- 
nor,  conferring  on  ham  the  dignity  of  Pasha.  The  whole,  army,  how-* 
ever,  was  deeply  in  a  r rear,  and  the  new  Viceroy,  Hourchid,  bad 
made  himself  exceedingly  unpopular  with  all  ranks,  on  account  of 
his  .exactions.  This  state  of  things  was  favourable  to  Mohammed 
Aly .  Whether  he  secretly  fomented  dissatisfaction  does  not  appear  ; 
but  the  people,  headed  by  the  Sheiks,  the  officers  generally  and  the 
army,  declared  that  they  would  no  longer  be  governed  by  Hourchid. 
'  Whom,  then/  said  Mohammed  Aly, '  do  you  mean  to  invest  with 
bis  authority  V  '  Yourself,*  Was  the  general  reply ;  '  we  wish  for  yen 
to  govern  us  according  to  the  laws,  because  We  know  that  you  love 
justice.'  That  he  might  not  be  thought  the  instigator  of  those  pran 
ceedings,  he  at  first  affected  to  reject  their  proposition,  but  at  .the 
urgent  request  of  the  Sheiks,  be,  with  apparent  reluctance,  assented 
to  their  wishes.  Hourchid  did  not  fly  to  Alexandria,  as  stated  by 
M.  Mengin,  but  shut  himself  up,  with  his  followers,  in  the  castle 
of  Cairo,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  troops  under  Mohammed 
Aly,  in  uuiou  with  the  inhabitants,  until  an  officer  arrived  from 
the  Porte  with  a  firman,  constituting  him  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  aed 
appointing  him  governor  of  Egypt,  in  the  pashalick  of  which  he. 
Was  speedily  confirmed;  and,  not  long  afterwards,  signalized  hie 
elevation  by  the  victory  obtained  over  the  English  in  the  unfortunate* 
affair  before  Rosetta  and  at  El  Hamet,  under  General  Stewart,  iu 
which  the  flower  of  our  little  army  was.  killed,  wounded,  or  made, 
prisoners.  ■ 

The  two  expeditions  of  the  English,  however,  the  one  success- 
ful, the  other  defeated  as  it  was  in  the  main  object,  were  productive 
of  considerable  advantage,  not  to  England  alone,  but  to  all  Chris-* 
tian  nations  who  had  auy  connection  with  Egypt.  M-  Mengin  is. 
pleased  to  lament  the  expulsion  of  the  French  as  a  great  misfortune* 
to  all  Europe,  and  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  It 
niay  be  worth  while  to  add.  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  respective  mew 
rita  of  the  two  nations  in  this  respect.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Sir. 
John  Stuart  demanded,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  permission  for. 
Europeans  to  enter  the  Western  harbour  of  Alexandria,  from  which, 
they  had  been  jealously  excluded,  and  permitted  only  to  enter  the 
Eastern  harbour,  of  w  hich  the  water  is  shallow,  the  bottom  rocky, 
and  the  anchorage  consequently  dangerous ;  and  the  prohibition  be^ 
oame  the  more  offensive  by  the  one  being  called  the  harbour  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  other  that  of  infidels.  This  invidious  distinction, 
has. ceased.  .  - 

-  No  European  or  Christian  was  permitted  to  ride  on  horseback, 
in  any  part  of  Egypt,  the  horse  being  reserved  /or  Mabomedans, 
.  *■  while 
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while  die  ass  was  deemed  the  proper  animal  for  Christians.  TMtf 
indignity  was  also  abolished  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  John  Stuart, 
whw  stipulated  that  all  Europeans,  without  distinction,  shoals)  be 
aMowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  which  they  do  to  the  present  time. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the 
cpmhsct  of  the  English  and  French  armies  while  in  Egypt.  Tbw 
latter  rendered  itself  odious  to  the  natives,  while  the  former  was* 
universally  respected.  The  French,  without  any  provocation,  in- 
vaded the  country,  and  roused  all  the  religious  and  politics!  feel- 
iocs  of  the  names  against  them.  Their  first  operation  was  to  take 
Alexandria  by  assault,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  The 
scenes  that  occurred  in  every  part  of  Egypt  are  well  known. 
Thousands  were  butchered  in  cold  blood,  after  the  destruction  of 
their  fleet  bad  est  off  all  intercourse  with  France,  and  confined  the. 
army  to  its  own  resources.  Contributions  were  then  levied  otr 
the  country  for  its  support,  and  the  ferocious  manner  in  which 
they  were  extorted  exasperated  stall  more  the  natives. 

Now  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  English  army  ?  It  landed  m 
Egypt  to  assist  the  Turks  in  wresting  the  country  from  the  French ; 
k levied  no  contributions;  it  carried  its  treasures  with  it,  and  paid 
for  all  supplies;  it  maintained  the  most  rigid  discipline;  admiiris- 
steed  impartial  justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  k  occupied, 
which  was  the  more  strongly  felt  during  the  long  period  in  which 
k  held  Alexandria. 

The  revolution  at  Cairo  had  left  nothing  to  the  Turks  but  Alexan- 
dria; the  authority  of  the  Porte  over  the  rest  of  Egypt  was  merely 
nominal ;  and  we  could  have  held  this  place  against  any  power  that, 
could  be  brought  against  it,  either  from  within  or  without.  But 
k  was  deemed  a  wise  measure,  and  the  result  has  proved  that  it 
was  9o9  to  give  up  the  town  and  harbour  to  Mohammed  Aly,  in- 
stead of  the  Porte;  his  hands  thus  became  strengthened,  com* 
merce  flourished,  the  revenues  were  augmented;  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  rapidly  advanced  by  the  liberal  policy 
which  he  continued  after  the  example  of  the  English ;  and  which, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  he  did  the  more  readily  at  the  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  of  the  gentleman  who  was  then  acting 
as  the  British  vice-consul  at  Alexandria. 

The  Pasha's  authority  however  was  yet  very  far  from  being 
established;  and  it  was  put  to  no  little  risk  by  a  circumstance 
which,  trifling  and  even  ridiculous  as  it  may  appear,  operated  most 

Cwerfully  on  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  Turks:— a  woman' 
tl  declared  herself  possessed  of  a  spirit  which  not  only  spoke, 
but  gave  its  hand  to  be  kissed  in  the  dark;  and  such  was  her 
reputation,  that  all  Cairo,  the  army  and  die  officers,  became  prose- 
lytes, and  firmly  believed  in  her  supernatural  powers.    Moham- 
med, 
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»cd>  who  well  knew  the  danger  tint  might  ariee  from  an  ig- 
norant and  misguided  multitude,  determined  to  find  out  Ae  seen* 
of  this  woman's  magic.  For  this  purpose  he  hired  four  of  Ae  moat 
skilful  jMgglm  to  endeavour  to  totice  ber  before  him,  but  the 
crowd  atUnding  her  performoiH^fl  would  aot  permit  ber  to  go.  He 
then  ordered  the  aga-of  the.  police  to  seise  and  bring  ber  to  she 
palace,  in  which,  with  some  difficulty,  he.  succeeded.  The  lady  said 
the  spirit  spoke  only  by  night.  Very  well,  replied  Aly,  we  wiH  wait. 
When  the  time  came,  the  pasha  and  die  magician  withdrew  into  a 
dark  chamber;  the  spirit  began  by  calling  on  the  name  of  Sheik 
Aly,  and  having  answered  several  questions,  offered  its  hand  for 
the  pasha  to  kiss;  be  tpld  it  to  approach  a  little  nearer,  and 
(laving  felt  the  fingers  of  a  human  being,  he  made  a  sudden  seizure 
of  the  whole  hand,  holding  it  firmly,  and  calling  for  lights,  which 
discovered  die  pasha  grasping  the  band  of  the  ventritoqukt*  (far 
she  was  nothing  more,)  who  began  ta  scream  for  mercy.  Mo- 
hammed Aly,  however,  deemed  it  right  to  punish  the  impostor,  and 
ordered  her  to  be  drowned  in  the  Nile.  The  chiefs  and  the  multi- 
tude showed  a  disposition  to  oppose  this  order;  but  the  pasha 
told  them  that  if  she  was  possessed  of  a  spirit,  it  would  save  her 
from  drowning,  and  if  not,  she  would  only  fulfil  her  destiny ;  and 
accordingly  she  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and  suffered  the  usual 
fate  of  witches  when  thus  treated. 

One  of  the  worst  acts  of  Mohammed  was  that  of  inviting 
the  Mamlouks  to  Cairo  in  1811,  receiving  diem  with  great  cere* 
mony  and  apparent  friendship  in  the  citadel,  presenting  them  with 
coffee,  and  at  the  same  moment  making  dispositions  for  intercept- 
ing and  basely  assassinating  them  on  leaving  his  presence.  One  of 
these  unfortunate  beys  threw  himself  into  the  harem  of  the  viceroy, 
an  inviolable  asylum  among  the  Mamlouks,  but  he  was  dragged  out 
and  massacred.    The  beys  being  dispatched,  M.  Mengin  says — 

4  Aussit6t  les  troupes  eurent  ordre  d'arr&ter  partoat  les  mamlouks: 
ceux  que  Ton  prenait  etaient  conduits  devaat  le  kiaya  bey,  et  deca- 
pites  a  Tinstant  m&roe.  Beaucoup  d'individus  etrangers  4  cette  sc&ne 
peri  rent  malgre  leur  innocence,  tant  le  soldat  6tait  anime  au  carnage. 
Le  cadavre  de  Chahyn-bey  fut  traine  ca  et  la,  la  corde  au  cou.  La 
citadelle  ressemblait  a  une  arene  ensanglant£e :  les  morts  m utiles  en- 
combraient  les  passages;  on  voyait  partout  des  cbevaux  ricbement  har- 
naeh&s,  £  tend  us  a  c6l£  de  lea  re  maitres,  des  says  perces  de  balles,  des 
armes  bribes  et  des  v&temens  couverts  de  sang:  toutes  ces  depouille* 
devinrent  la  proie  des  soldats.  On  comptait  le  matin  quatre  cent  soix- 
ante-dix  mamlouks  &  cbeval ;  nul  d'entre  eux  nfechappa  au  massacre.' 
—vol.  i.  pp.  362,  363. 

The  greatest  terror  and  disorder  prevailed  in  Cairo  for  several 
days;  the  shops  were  all  shut,  and  the  streets  and  bazaars  deserted : 

rapes 
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rape*  -and  roU*rie»  were  ca»uiittftd  with  ifopwty  *l>y/*<JM*f* 
and  undisciplined  soldiery  ;  while  the  paah*  kepi  huwetf  jhtf^pp 
m  the  citadel.  .  ^  .,„,    .„        . -i,^,*  i 

'  *  Les  Turks,  q*i  ne  rxmvaiewt  epouser  qtfe  des  femnws  4Vioe  ckase 
kiferteore,  toysient  sv*c  d6pkmr  qae  ernes  #tifi  phis  haat.  9angyr4&» 
dftignant  leuraibance,  temoignaieni  de  Peaaptesseraeat  lonqu'il  **g»- 
•ajtd'6po**er  un  mamlMik.;  lis  ewrent  la  bassesse  de  *e  verger,  4ads 
cette  occasion,  d'nn.sexe  sans  defease.  Les  depouilles  furent  incalcu- 
lahles.  Les  maisons  des  beys  etaient  riches;  ptusieurs  d'entre  eux 
faisaient  des  preparatifs  de  mariage;  on  travaillait  aux  ameublemens; 
on  avait  achete  de  riches  etoftes,  des  cachemires,  des  bijoux.  Non- 
seulement  les  habitations  des  proscrits  furent  saccagees,  mais  celled  de 
leur  voisinage  eprouverent  aussi  le  meme  sort ;  on  voyait  part  out  les 
traces  da  pillage.  La  ville  ressemblait  h  une  place  prise  d'assaut:  an- 
cun  habitant  ne  paraissait  dans  les  rues  ;  chacun  attendait  dans  sa  re- 
mite  lesort  que  )ui  reservait  sa  destinee.' — vol.  i.  pv  365. 

At  length  Aly  thought  fit  to  descend  from  the  citadel,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  guards  traversed  the  city;  and  with  the  aid  6f  bis  son^ 
Toussoun  Pasha,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  of  great  severity, 
he  succeeded  in  €  staying  the  plague  ;'  after,  however,  not  less  than 
500  houses  had  been  completely  sacked. 

The  same  treacherous  measures  were  pursued  in  the  provinces 
by  order  of  the  pasha,  where'every  Mamlouk  was  put  to  death,  it 
is  suggested  in  extenuation  that  he  had  received  orders  from  Con- 
stantinople to  exterminate  this  corps,  who  had  at  all  times  been 
troublesome,  and  who  might  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
pasha's  army,  a  great  part  of  which  was  required  in  Arabia  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  Wahabees.  He  knew,  too,  that  the  beys 
were  in  correspondence  with  his  enemies;  and  he  was  no£  a  little 
jealous  of  the  attentions  which  the  present  Lord.  Guilford,  when 
at  Cairo,  paid  to  their  chiefs,  and  more  particularly  to  the  party  of 
Elfi  Bey.  Mohahimed,  however,  could  not  but  be  gratified  at  the 
reception  of  such  an  order,  the  execution  of  whidi  would  rid  him 
of  doubtful  friends,  and  powerful  enemies  ;  and  so  little  compunc- 
tion did  he  feel  on  the  occasion,  that,  we  are  told  by  M.  Metogin, 
on  being  informed  that  he  was  reproached  by  all  travellers  in  their 
narratives,  for  this  treacherous  aijd.  inhuman,  massacre,  t^e  repljed^ 
that  be  would  have  a  picture  of  it  painted,  .together  with  one  of  jfie, 
death  of  die  Due  d'Enghien,  and  leave  £o  posterity  what  juidgn^ent 
k  might  pass  on  the  (wo  events*  • 

Mohammed  was  now.  at  liberty,  to  give  bis  undivided  atten* 
iiot>  to  Ae.  stale  a/  things  in  Arabia,  whither  bis  son,  Toussobtt* 
Pasha,  had  been  sent  to  command  the  army,  and  was  inaking  rapid 
heed,  against  the  Wahabees.  He  had  taken  the  city  of  Medina, 
the  keys.e/  wh«Ji  tl^^as^a  sent  to  the  Pqrte^  wjth  large  presents, 

of 
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•f  taieftey,  jeitfefc,  coffee,  end  ttlrtr  velaabie  ertitflea,  fta  *io*  afco 
thought  it  time  to  pay  bis  detotioafc  at  the  shrine  <rf  Mecqe,  j  At> 
Jaddab  be  was  received. with  all  kmdnee*  and  hospitality  by  A% 
**hereef  Ghaleb  j  in  return  for  which*  either  through  VWW)  ** 
some  think,  or  -on  discovery,  As  ©the**  say,  that  ibe  thereof  was act- 
ing* a  double  part,  he  secretly  ordered  his  ion  Toussoun  to  aeiM 
4ml  convey  him  to  Cairo;  while  be  foundered  bis  palace  ofkra* 
men&  treasures,  a  part  of  which  be  applied  to  the  support  of*  fkie 
army,  and,  as  usual,  shared  a  part  with  bis  master,  the  Porte  ;•  who; 
however,  on  understanding  the  manner  in  which  the^  had  been  ob* 
tained,  bad  honesty  enough,  M.  Mengin  says,  to  return  them  to 
their  owner,  through  Mohammed ;  but  Ghaleb  bad,  in  the  inte- 
rim, been  sent  to  some  unhealthy  spot,  where  he  sickened  andj 
<Jied* 

The  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba  hastened  the  departure  of 
Mohammed  Aly  from  Arabia,  to  oppose  any  further  views  Chat  tLcr 
French  might  have  upon  Egypt.  From  the  few  remabtag  Mam- 
teuk&he  bad  nothing  to  fear,  and  their  former  partizaus,  the  Be- 
douin Arabs,  were  daily  coming  m  to  throw  themselves  on  his  cle- 
mency. Among  the  most  powerful  was  Sheik  Abou-Koraim,  wbeJ 
bad  come  to  Cairo  to  claim  the  protection  of  Ibrahim,  in  hi* 
fathers  absence,  to  whom  on  his  return  be  was  introduced  with  • 
present  of  forty-five  horses.  Tlie  pasha,  however,  bad  not  the  get* 
nereaity  to  forget  that  he  had  once  been  bis  enemy,  and  the  unto** 
Uimtte  sheik  lost  his  head.  ! 

Mohammed  had  for  some  time  conceived  the  project. of  tram* 
mg  his  troops*  after  the  European  system,  and  now  commenced 
With  those  under  the  command  of  bis  youngest  son  Ismaei.  .  The 
troops,  however,  immediately  began  to  mutiny;  their  officer* 
joined  them,  and  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  agaa  arid  chief* 
was  formed  for  overturning  the  power  of  the  viceroy,  who  ho^ 
so  grossly  violated  the  law  of  the  prophet,  which  says  tbat-aH 
hmovation  is  erimiual.  The  conspirators  marched  against  lb* 
citadel,  and  being  fired  upon,  dispersed  themselves  over  the  ckfj 
plundered  the  houses  and  the  bazaars,  and  spread  universal  tieifre* 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  Franks  took  up  arms-  for  the  defence1 
of  their  own  quarter,  and  were  aided  by  the  police ;  at  length  thoatf 
Who  remained  firm  to  the  pasha  prevailed,  and  the  revok  was  tup* 
pressed.  On  this  occasion  tlie  pasha  acted  with  justice  as  treH  a* 
prudence;  he  ordered  an  exact  account  tof  be  taken  of  the*  losses 
which  had  been  sustained  by  prilage,  and  indeamifieatioti  to^be 
mtfde  to  tbe  several  sufferers  out  of  the  treasury.  He  also  eoncilmtai 
bjr  presents  the  enters  who  had  revolted,  and  'the  oflteete  W  *ha 
Mm?;  but  hiejAatr  of  mtrodoctng  European  tfcctiea  W*»Jarkt  asifc 
for  the  preeent; 

vol.  xxx.  no.  jlx.  11  Soon 
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Soon  after  this  the  viceroy  suffered  a  grievous  affliction  ty  #** 
death  of  his  son,  Toussoun  Pasha,  who  had  hpe*  replaced  in  Amite 
by  his  eldest  sou,  Ibnthiui.  After  enduring  sctloug  deprivations- 
of  the  deserts,  M.  Mengin  says —  .     ,  ■   , 

*  II  oubliait  les  combats  dans  les  bias  de  ses  maitresses^  eotoure  d'un* 
troupe  de  mustciens  et  de  jeunes  danseurs  qu'il  avait  amende  du.Kaif**: 
Ilavait  achete  plusieurs  esclaves  georgiennes:  l\ine  d'elles  se  faisait; 
vetoarquer  par  les  dons  que  le  Ciel  lui  avait  prodigues :  c  etait  un  mo-y 
dMe  de  beaute.     La  nuit  raeme  de  son  arrivee,  elle  euivra  son  matt  re. 
de  sea  favours,  et  cet  in  for  tune  jeune  bom  me  les  paya  de  sa  vie.     Le 
Jenderaain  il  se  plaignit  d'un  violent  mal  de  tele  auquel  succeda  une 
grandc  agitation.     Son  medecin  etait  absent,  et  tous  les  seconrs  ftirent 
mutiles.     Une  sueur  froide,  presage  de  la  mort,  se  repandi tsar  tons  see 
raembres :  il  expira  apres  dix  heures  d'un  malaise  continual,  dans  le 
dclire  et  les  convulsions.     Les  sympt6mes  de  la  maladie  et  ses  progreS»  - 
raptdes  semblaient  indiquer  la  paste.    On  crut  que  l'esclave  1'avait  ap- 
portee  de  Constantinople  et  la  lui  avait  communiques.    Cependaatelle 
a'en  fut  pas  atteinte,  et  n'eprouva  aucune  indisposition/ — vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  soon  succeeded  in  completely  subduing  the, 
Wahabees;  and,  to  signalize  the  event,  he  assembled  the  whole  of 
the  pilgrims  from  Egypt  and  Syria  on  Mount  Arafat,  where  witb, 
grtiat  solemnity,  and  in  conformity  with  a  vow  which  he  had  made, 
in  case  of  success,  be  sacrificed  three  thousand  sheep,  and  largely 
distributed  alms  in  Mecca;  he  then  departed  for  Cairo, and  on  his, 
arrival  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  On  this  occasion  Mo-, 
hammed  also  received  rich  presents  from  the  Grand  Seignor* 
Aud  compliments  on  his  splendid  victories. 

The  viceroy  was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention  to  the*  , 
south,  and  to  bring  the  whole  country  on  each  side  of  the  Nile,  as 
far  as  Sennaar,  under  his  subjection;  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent 
an  army  under  bis  youngest  son  Ismael.     Of  the  activity  and  rapid 
progress  of  this  young  officer,  his  humanity  and  traits  of  generosity1 
towards  his  prisoners  and   the  conquered  inhabitants,  we  had  . 
occasion  some  time  ago  to  speak.     One  single  act  of  severity,  bow-; 
ever,  proved  fatal  to  him.     He  had  ordered,  when  at  Sennaar,  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  thatiountry  to  be  bastinadoed,  who  seized  the  first* 
fagpOrable  occasion  to  avenge  himself.    Ismael  had  gone  to  a  vife  / 
lag?  at -some  little  distance  from  Sennaar,  with  a  small  gpafd  o/; 
forty  <men;  the  chief,  with  a  party,  followed  him  thither,  aqd  smw 
prutag  Jus  lodgings  iby  night,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  with  a.  . 
pooitfd,  and  most  of  his  guards  fell  in  the  scuffle. 

One  0/  Xhe  objects  of  this  -expedition  was  that  of  recruiting  bis 
army  yvuh  the  blacks  of  Sennaar,  Shejidy,  Kordofan,  and  tf#  "' 
atigbbouritjg  countries,  which  was  accomplished  to  the -number,  «*T  r 
M.  Mengin  says,  of  9000  men ;  we  happen  to  know  they  were 
more  than  double  that  number.    These  unhappy  beings  we*$  fiflT 
;  of 
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oftih<<m;*ih  (lfefirttf  pitoce>  vaccinated,  and  were  then  i/relfuttetf  itl> 
nttWoyi*  exerciser  and  tfiiHtAryevolutimis,  in  the  Eafrtfjjean  mode;* 
b]f  sotne'Freneft  officers.    The  hopes  of  the  pasha,  fcowc*eiy* 
were  greatly  disappointed   in  these   black   troops'.     They '  wttrd7 
strong  able-bodied  rtien,  and  not  averse  from  being  taught;  bat* 
when  attacked  by  disease,  which  soon  broke  out  in  the  cairtp,  lhe'y\ 
died  like  sheep  Infected  with  the  rot.     The  medicat  men  ascribed 
the  mortality  to  moral  rather  than  physical  causes :  it  appeared  in* 
numerous  instances  that,  having  been  snatched  away  from  their* 
homes  and  families,  they  were  even  anxious  to  get  rid  of  life;  an4> 
such  was  the  dreadful  mortality  that  ensued,  that  out  of  20,000  of* 
these  unfortunate  men,  three  thousand  did  not  remain  alive  at  thai 
end  of  two  years.     We  may  add  that  nothing  is  more  common  in1 
Cairo  than  to  find  the  black  slaves,  who  are  treated  with  all  kind- 
ness, complain  of  being  weary  of  life,  and  seeking  for  means  to 
get  rid  of  it ;  it  is  also  observed  that  on  this  account  they  are 
more  susceptible  of  disease,  especially  of  the  plague. 

Mohammed  Aly  was  determined,  however,  to  carry  the  new  sys-J 
tern  into  effect.     Of  the  means  which  he  subsequently  employed, ; 
arid  of  the  success  which  has  attended  them,  we  are  enabled  to* 
speak  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness,  who,  with  the  two  con-1 
suls,  Salt  and  Drovetti,  paid  a  visit  to  the  pasha  at  his  camp,  near- 
Maofalout,  and  remained  there  several  weeks.     His  adoption  of 
the  system  of  European  tactics  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  pre- 
paratory to  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Porte,  to  whom  it  js' . 
supposed  he  has  given  irreparable  offence  by  his  protection  of  the 
Greekc,  and  his  refusal  to  put  in  practice  those  inhuman  measures 
which  were  resorted  to  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  Smyrna)  and  Constantino-  ( 
pie.  *   We  have  reason  to  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.     His  assist- 
ance to  the  Porte  has  not,  indeed,  been  of  the  most  active  or  exten- 
sive kind;  but  he  has  hitherto  continued  to  proffer  both  ships  and 
troops,  and  is  this  year  preparing  an  expedition  against  the  Morea 
on  a  large  scale.    Perhaps  the  numerous  presents  to  Constantinople 
may  have  beeu  sent  with  a  view  to  excuse  him  from  taking  a  more- 
effectual  part  against  the  Greeks.     His  last  present  was  the  Pigo* 
diamond,  purchased   from  Rundle  and  Bridge  for  the  sum  oF" 
,£k),006. 
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encounter  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  Iti  the  forma- 
tion of  our  Sepoy  corps  in  Jndia,  officers  are  prepared  to  comn 
qwadi  but  Jbere  every  thing  was  to  be  newly  Organized,  in  opposj^ 
lion  to  established  usages  and'  religious  prejudices,  which  nothing 
but  great  courage,  perseverance,  and.  patience  could  surrnoiuU.  T\ie 
Mamlouks  were  occasionally  so  discoutented  as  to  threaten  Colonel 
Steve's  life;  but  he  never  lost  hip  firmness,,  and, this  alone  saved 
him.  He  openly  addressed  those  who  bad  combined  against  Win, 
offering  to  fight  the. whole  of  tbem  with  the  sabre,  single-handed^ 
one  by  one,  as  long  as  they  chose  to  attack  him,  A  character  thus 
resolute  gradually  won  upon  their  untutored  impels;  he  became  at 
length  a  great  favourite ;  and  they  mads  a  considerable  progress 
under  bis  instructions. 

As  the  blacks  sickened  and  died  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned, 
it  was  now  determined  to  set  about  a  regular  conscription,  a  la 
Franpai$e,  of  the  Arabs,  or  fellahs,  when  about  thirty  thousand 
were  indiscriminately  seized,  without  regard  to  their  fitness,  and 
sent,  under  a  military  guard,  to  Upper  Egypt.  These,  with  the 
remains  of  the  black  slaves,  a.  few  Berbers,  and  the  Mamlouk 
officers,  compose  the  pasha's  present  army.  Twelve  Europeans, 
chiefly  Italians,  are  employed  as  instructors.  Disease  for  a  time  con- 
siderably thinned  the  ranks  of  the  new  conscripts;  but  at  the  com* 
mpucement  of  the  present  year  they  were  computed  at  about 
twenty- three  thousand  effective  men.  They  are  formed  into  six 
regiment*,  each  of  which,  when. complete,  is  intended  to  consist  of 
five  battalions  of  eight  hundred  men.. 

,  Four  of  these  regiments  were  encamped  near  Manfalout,  on  the 
skirts  of  the.  desert,  on  a  strip  of  laud  the  surface  of  which  wsa 
covered  with  atones,  when  our  informant  visited  the  camp.  The 
men  being  mostly  without  shoes,  their  manoeuvring  became  the 
more  difficult.  There  is  no  regular  administration,  we  believe,  in 
ibis  army,  every  thing  being  ordered  by  Mohammed  Bey  through 
the  pasha;  yet  there  is  a  vigour  and  a  promptitude  in  despotism  not 
altogether  uusuited  for  a  military  system;  as, for  instance,  with  re- 
gard to  the  shoeless  troops.  The  pasha,  having  observed  one  of, 
the  European  visitors  wearing  shoes  with  a  high  instep,'  and  tied. 
a  la  militaire,  borrowed  them  as  a  pattern,  and  in  less  than  twelve 
hours  a  dozen  pair  were  ready;  these  were  dispatched  instantly 
to  Cairo,  with  a  peremptory  order  that  forty  thousand  pair 'should 
be  ready  in  a  month.  All  the  shoemakers  in  Cairo  were  immedi- 
ately set  to  work,  and  the  order  was  completed — *  Raguk9o$  your 
beads  be  it!*— and  thus  it  is  with  every  thing  that  the  pasha  resolves 
upon. 

.Thfe  Mamlouk  colonels,  who  were  all  slaves,, are  become  gqod 
officers,  and  about  fifteen  thousand  of  the  troops  are  tolerably  uer? 
fcet,  and  fit  for  active  service.     To  these  may  be  added  about  eight 
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thousand  wb*  are  in  tstinirig;  and  in  the  "begiuning  of  the  present 
year  a  new  conscription  was  ordered  of  fifteen  tboasand  mere,  It 
being  the  intention  of  Mohammed  Aiy  to  keep  Up  an  army  uf 
forty  thousand  men,  one  battalion  of  which  is  to  be  stationed  mi 
Alexandria  to  be  trained  as  marines  for  bis  navy,  which  is  to  dorr* 
sist  of  forty  vessels  of  different  rates,  the  seamen  being  entirely 
Arabs. 

The  Pasha,  our  correspondent  observes,  is  highly  delighted  With 
the,  progress  made  by  his  army.  It  gives  him,  as  it  were,  a  VtfftW 
life;  and  the  spirit  of  ambition  finds  in  it  food  to  work  upon.  Hi| 
mornings  are  passed  in  receiving  his  ofiicers  and  arranging  affafo 
with  Mohammed  Bey.  In  the  afternoons,  one  of  the  regiment*  is 
eiercised  in  the  open  plain  before  him ;  at  sun-sat  he  retires  to  tWe 
inner  pavilion,  and  the  principal  officers  are  assembled  to  study  the 
theory  of  war  upon  a  large  table,  in  his  presence,  with  little  leaden 
figures,  in  platoons  and  battalions,  over  which  he  stands  enjoying 
the  scene  for  three  or  four  boors  together,  until  the  time  tome's  for 
jrepose,  when  he  retires  to  dream  of 

., — . ^— ***  ■■'  ' —  all  quality, 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  wai! 
Every  third  day  he  has  a  grand  review  of  the  four  regiments. 
'  The  last  that  1  witnessed,'  says  our  correspondent, '  was  that  of 
two  armies  meeting  in  the  plain,  one  of  vrhich  refused  its  centre; 
and  on  being  pressed,  retired  in  divisions  by  two  defiles  in  its  rear. 
It  then  re-formed  its  line  of  battle  on  the  bills,  and  as  the  opposing 
army  deployed  through  the  defiles,  extended  its  wings  and  formed 
»  half  circle,  by  which  it  prevented  the  advancing  foe  from  ta|iflg 
up  its  position,  and  consequently  obliged  it,  in  its  trim,  to  retreat : 
and  all  this  was  gone  through  without  a  single  mistake,  or  even  a 

flatoon  losing  its  equilibrium.     It  gave  me  the  best  idea  of  a  battle 
have  ever  witnessed,  always  excepting  the  Duke  of  Wellingt6n*s 
famous  review  or i  the  plains  of  Mont  Martre.1 

Near  the  camp  was  established  a  targe  bazaar,  well  stocked  tfilh 
provisions  and  all  kinds  of  neeessaries  j  among  other  things,  trttte 
was  openly  exposed  to  sale.  '  Yet/  say*  our  friend,  '  it  nlirtt 
not  be  supposed  that  the  Pasha  is  careless  of  the  morals  of  reli- 
gious character  of  his  new  army.  He  has,  on  the  contrary,  Ifeen 
very  particular  in  giving  orders  for  the  men  to  attend  the  usual 
forms  of  devotion;  and  when  the  mue22in,  that  always'  accom- 
panies his  highness,  calls  out  the  hours  for  prayer1,  tlte  soldiers 
may  be  seen  by  battalions,  bowing  themselves  in  adoration  to  The 
ground.  The  men  are  no  longer  liable  to  arbitrary  pontfhftieNt ; 
every  one  committing  a  fault  is  tried  before  he  can  be  bas&iirttoed, 
and  generally  some  other  punishment  is  preferred — as  cottinftaent, 
degradation  by  being  compelled  to  carry  water,  tie.    The  officers 
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tt*i4«c*dm  ajret,  astfwmtyie  Pasha,  ****<*  M0mA<)»  4ffe 
cide  on  fheir  culpability/  :  Thisis  the  greatest  of  all  pemtg  n'tmtsj 
over,  a  complete  despotism ;  and  it  tuere  iMtcMojbty  w*bf4  lfr«* 
the  same  forbearance  could  be  c^«edi»t^lhe  wU  adtni^Mf?tipft 
of  the  country.,  i    ..-f  i  .'         •    •  ^.ft.,fi  .m 

. ,.!tJa*  BaAr-ellais,  or  colonels of  regiments*  have ..a  a#I?iHttf?]mb 
amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand  piastres  per  9W$Vh\(&\#Wtk 
I pQQk  sterling)*  Their  dress  is  very  rick,, of  red  cio^ht^e«f|'eci 
WtthtgQldJac#,*i)d  a  half  mooo  of  diamonds  on*a*h  breast  f^fUfr 
peted  to  fee,  worth  twenty  thousand  piastres.  Over  thin  hey  tfeer, 
t^tiete  occasions,  a  scarlet  pelisse,  which  fastens  over.  tbebreaa* 
with  two  large  clasps  of  gold  set. with  emeralds.  Their  uppes: 
dress  U  closed  with  a  sash,  and  the  Turkish  full  trowsersbave  giveq 
way  to  more  strait  conveniences,  which  are  tied  under  she  knoffc 
aud  thence  downwards  fit  to  the  legs  like  gaiters.  The  pay  of  th# 
«on«commi6*ioned  officers  is  ample ;  and  that  of  the  men,  ejgbtees* 
piastre*  per  mouth*  with  full  rations  of  good  provisions  aud  their 
clothing.  They  are  now  content  and  even  attached  to  the  serWpe^ 
apd  a  considerable  spirit  of  emulation  prevails  among  them.  Thejp 
may  often  be  seen,  when  off  duty,  practising  among  themselves  the 
isMtuual  exercise  as  au  amusement.  Nor  are  instances  wanting  of 
epol  and  determined  courage ;  thus,  on  exercising  a  mortar,  a  shell 
dropped  close  to  one  of.  them,  when,  instead  of  running  from  it,  or 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  he  stood  unmoved,  and  fortunately 
unhurt ;  being  asked  why  he  did  so,  be  said, '  I  am  now  a  soldi*** 
and  a,  soldier  ought  not  to  know  fear/  This  spirit  has  in  a  great 
measure  been  excited  by  the  impartialwamter  in  which, promotion 
to,  the  rank  of  Serjeants  and  corporals  has  been  given  aqcording  4to 
merit.  :  The  Serjeants  are  handsomely  dressed,  and  wear  a.  sabre* 
■wkUihtXQ  a  fellah  is  a  n>ost  enviable,  distinction*    -  .    '..'•..  c 

,  Great  merit  is  unquestionably  due  to  Colonel  Seve  fur.lbe 
reformation  which  be  has  effected  in  the  Pasha's  awuy, — we  may 
say,  for  the  creation  of  it;  but  beyond  this, we, cannot  prevail  o* 
ourselves  to  speak  of  him  without  the  strongest  terms  of  repcor 
bation :  it.  is  stated  that  he  has  turned  Turk,  and  that  bis  degradation 
ha*  been  cloaked  and  soothed  with  the  Mme  and  title  of  SuKman 
Bey,  and  Mir-atiai$  or  colonel  of  four  thousand.  Be  received*  1m* 
pelisse  and  his  advancement  on  the  morning  of  the  nativity  ojf 
.Christ)  as  if  it  were  meant  expressly  to  outrage  the  religion  be  had 
renounced:  but  be  will  probably  find  that  he  has  sold  hie  birthright 
for  ^  mesa  of  pottage;  for  when  his  services  are  no  longer  waning 
Mohammed  Aly  will  know  very  well  how  to  dispose  of  him*  An 
example  about  die  time  might  have  served  as  a  warning.  An 
European,  who  had  become  a  mufesuUnan,  being  seen  druulfo  was 
*«d0t*d  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  be  bastinadoed — some  one  observed, 
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that  lie  ******  Sttdpeew;  •  No*  no/  sdsdtbrah**,  ***'*<Mfe*f 
fts,  lay  te'OtPtoeH;'  artd  be  received  five  hundred  lashes. 
-••We  hate  now  to  look  at  Mohammed  Ary,  in  his  pacific  eharao 
te*,  -w  «WH  governor  of  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Pharaohs  $-*- 
to  notice  the  extent  and  resources  of  his  territory— end  to  rtvli 
some  abort  account  of  the  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  the  inbabia* 
ants;  wrifcb  compose  its  present  population. 

Egypt  is  comprehended  within  an  immense  valley,  extending 
north  and  south  from  the  heights  of  Syene,  or  Assuan,  in  latitude" 
about  £4*  N.  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  somewhere  about 
the  latitude  of  SI  J°  N>;  being,  in  round  numbers,  six  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  of  very  various  width.  Of  this  length,  Upper 
Egypt,  or  the  Said,  being  the  space  between  Syene  and  Cairo,  oc- 
cupies about  500  miles,  hemmed  in  between  two  ridges  of  grejp 
sandstone. mountains,  approaching  sometimes  within  five  or  six 
ttttes  of  each  other.  From  Cairo  to  the  sea,  the  ridge  of  hills 
almost  disappear  and  diverge  on  each  side,  so  as  to  give  to  that 
part  of  the  valley  the  form  of  a  triangle,  whose  height,  or  length  up 
the  Nile,  may  be  about  100,  and  base,  along  the  Mediterranean* 
150  miles ;  and  the  space  thus  included  has  been  called,  on  account 
of  its  form,  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  Down  die  midst  of  this  extended 
iruHey  meanders  the  majestic  Nile.  By  giving  to  Upper  Egypt  an 
average  breadth  of  ten  miles,  and  allowing  for  the  lateral  valleys 
stretching  out  from  the  Delta,  we  may  assign  to  that  portion  of  the 
territory  capable  of  cultivation  about  1 6,000  square  miles ;  or,  iff 
round  numbers,  ten  millions  of  acres.  This  is  just  about  one  half 
the  surface  of  Ireland;  and,  as  the  population  of  this  island  has 
been  found,  by  recent  inquiries,  to  amount  to  about  six  millions, 
die  population  of  Egypt,  as  we  shalr  see  presently,  is  nearly  one 
half  of  that  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  their  relative  population 
nearly  equal.  But  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  quantity  and 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  two  countries ;  the 
former,  in  this  respect,  having  greatly  the  advantage.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Egyptian  territory,  perhaps  nearly  one  half,  is 
periodically  inundated  by  the  Nile ;  or  capable  of  artificial  irrig*> 
tion  from  it.  The  remaining  part  requires  a  more  laborious  cults* 
vatkm,  and  yields  a  more  scanty  produce.  In  fact,  without  this 
liver,  the  whole  of  Egypt  would  become  a  desert,  hke  those  by 
which  it  is  hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  as  a  shower  of  rain  is  scarcely 
Jmown.  The  atmosphere,  from  March  to  November,  is  dry  and  hi- 
Aamed  by  a  scorching  sun  and  a  cloudless  sky  ;  the  average  height 
of  the  thermometer,  about  00° ;  in  the  other  six  months,  about 
60° :  the  nights  are  generally  cool,  and  the  dews  heavy.  The  winds 
most  pernicious  to  health  and  destructive  to  vegetation  are  those 
.which  blow  over  die  deserts,  called  by  the  Arabs  rimtom,  and  %f 
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V**lfaftonk*mt.  Tue<fcaraeter<o<  thnns^tufeeeesv  v« 
at  the  different  lemm^of  the  year  when  fe- mostly  Tttevaian-i  .J4* 
Ifcrbembar  sad  January it  is  accompanied 'with  nsteneeensj  eenuojat* 
ing;vjoraH  but  about  the  vernal equina*;  whee'fcoaeaeiHin^eaVwi 
far  nearly  two  months,  and  iatheiafore  oalletr  the  tvisxnef  urtananjae; 
itW  mttmely  hot,  bringing  with  kcktA^tfiMinqpal^ttUe«MM% 
which  darkens  the  air,  deprive*  ike  *m*^  hfc  wpfadmtifam+ ghmm 
m  bis  orb,  <  shorn  of  ks  beauts,' a  dull  violet  bue.  Tbe^BmitttreM 
•fee  beam  warps,  cracbsy  and  splits;  the i foliage  arebrivattcd  tib* 
feracs  prevail  among  tba  inhabitants,  who  desert  4be  street*  a*)d 
bazaars,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  bouses*  •.  •  ■» 

M'Larrey,  the  chief  surgeon  of  Buonaparte's  medical  stafyea* 
vMestbe  climate  into  what  be  calls  quatre  sotasr/s  ftetitationmitfS 
the  first  of  which  commences  about  ;tbe  90th  August,  when  tba 
Nile  begins  to  overflow  its  banks.  Front  this  nsoavant  until  aba 
auttiutnar  eqainox,  the  inundation  increases;  lower  Egypt  is  nam 
like  a -sea,  in  which  the  towns  and  Ullages  appear  as  so  man* 
islands :  towards  the  end  of  September  the  waters  retire,  arid  tfefc 
general  seed-time  commences.  To  ibis  season  bet  gives  tbe  oaasJe 
of  swrnm  humide ;  the  west  winds  and  fogs  then  prevail,  aaar  eM» 
iooe^ophtbasmia,  fewer,  diarrhea,  and  catarrh.*  •■--»♦ 

'^The  second' season  begins  with  December >  and  oarttiaoos  sojtbe 
•at  March.  The  winds  blow  mostly  from  tbe  East ;  the  rights  avw 
aeM*  but  during  the  day  the  temperature  is  tbat  of  Jtsno  in  Fretsaw: 
uThe  various  productions  of  the  earth  are  vigorously  on  thro  increases 
the  surface  is  spread  over  witb  the  moat  lively  tsuts.  of  leaskuuf-Sbe 
birds  and:  other  animals  <*e  KvrtHt  wt  Areas  amowm?  asMstJt  mating 
luawknated  by  the  moderate  beat  of  the<*uu  aneNthe  fecaswfay  of 
she  river,  seems  to  grow  yotmg  agfrrm  This  period>is4iesjlseyytff 
the  nigbt  airs  are  avoided;  and  may  justly  be  tailed  la  mixmfh 
mindcmte.  *n 

-  from  tbe  beginning' of  March  to  the  end  of  May  is  the  satastt 
Uaarof'cfo.  The  east  winds,  whicb  tempered  the  art  during  the  sarong*, 
•mw  pass  to  tbe  south,  which  they  seldom  quit  rjsrore  itbe  eaeef 
May  or  beginning  of  June.  These  are  tbe  '  winds  of  fifty  davef 
which  we  have  already  mentioned.  ' 

The  fourth,  which  M.  Larrey  designates  under  the  name  of 
set'soft  etcsievnt,  commences  about  the  middle  of  June,  or  rest 
before  the  solstice,  •  and  continues  to  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile. 
Tba  winds -are  then  variable,  but,  towards -the  end  of  it,  fir  then* 
selves  to  the  north,  when  they  become  regular,  rising  and  fatting 
art  th  alar  sun*  These  winds,  in  passing  oter.  the  Mediterranean^ 
era?  generally  supposed  to  carry  with  them  aqueous  vapour*  to  tbe 
nweesitaajig  of  -Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia ;  where,  being  condensed;  they 
ere'rtreGtpttated  in  torrents  of  rain/at  andefier  the  summer*  solstke, 
i* "  producing 
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Mile,**  wbtcb  the  sunftenenee -nf  the* pe^*eatrreiy«ifet>cack;f^ 
•ocfcy»«ppear»teb^MiLMre|pVopinioa^  Imtweratfaerrincaian 
te*tMne>that  tbnvspomn  of  aaeiMooatetranean  tra  an  iioflhiag.wiuni 
eoutpared  with  then*  brought  emit  the  Atlantic  and  Itnhae  oceans 
hyrtheiaoethaadtoosa  weatndnds.  The  air  it  noav xlser  — i  dry* 
aaal  though  itbfuheet  is  .escessitfe;  31-18%  far  the  most  hnaMijr  ibsi 
sea  afrtheyean      *  .  ••  it  -    ••  -  *    •    '-*  m 

M/IWlaodfliooadBted «by  the  Nile ate, as  we observed eiraee, eau 
oatdinfly  fertile;  mm!  though  they. have  successively  from  year  to 
)*ar,  without  intermission,  borne  cm  and 'frequently  tMra*rapayaad 
without?  any  national  system  of  ineigoratiou  by  manure  or  otherwise* 
fsrinme  than  30(X)  years,  tlteystiUeonft^^  ' 


any  perceptible  impoverishment*  and  without  any  farther  tillage  theta 
the  adventitious  toa>»dressmg  of  <  black  ahmy  mould,  by  the  osee* 
Hearing  of  the  rwer*  But  the  psocktcttveuess  of  the  aotl,  especially 
uriiere  the  aaundatioo  dees  not  reach,  has  been  greatly  over*ratodi 
The  crops  of  wheat  in  particular  ate  very  aoaaly,  not  nbove  five  en 
sic*  for  one;'  hat  for  mays  and  daurra,  or  millet*  the  soil  appeals  to 
he  peculiarly  adapted;  nod  these  two  species  of  grain,  with  rice) 
lentils,  and  various  kinds  of  pulse,  constituting  the  principal  facet  of 
■inni  tenths  of  the  inhabitants,  allowed  the  government,  whoasurped 
the  aaanapoly,  to  export  she  greater  pert  of  the  wheat  produces! 
Si  ess  t  the  pence  of  Europe*  however,  this  bsauehtof  commerce  has 
nearly  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cultivation  of  that 
grain  in  other*  ccemftries.  to  oacaeriod  not  less  than ci|4t:ee4iine 
bnndsed  European  vessels  annually  sailed  from  Alenawdriaj'eet 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Trieste,  Males,  end  Ceaueaatiaopts} 
freighted  "with  articles  of  raw  produce  in  exchange  for  hard  money 
efiforthenronaracturesx>f  thoes  respectrve  countries^  while  two  efr 
three  cargoes  were  all  that  could  be  got  together  for  England^  mla 
the  year  I8ftl, however^  a» eaejerinient  was  made  by^an  English 
merchant,  of  «  cargoes'  Unseed  for  crushing;  when  it -wan  found 
thafe,  notwithstanding  the  freight  (on  account  of  the  greater  distance) 
doubled  that  which  is  paid  from  Russia,  it  would  answer  as  n  **- 
tern  for  British  exports,  if  relieved  from  the  heavy  qnarantiaeeaira, 
to  which  Baltic  seed  is  not  subject;  this  duty  was  accordingly  e**» 
tignted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and,  hi  consequence,*  tbeew- 
portation  direct  from  Egypt  to  England  increased  last  year  'to 
2^000  quarters,)  and  gave  employment  to  more  than  twenty  Bri- 
tish ships. 

•But  an  article  of  the  very  first  importance  to  the  commerceand 
asentsfastuves  of  England  has -recently  been  raised  in  Egypt,  and 
to  such  an.  extraordinary  estent  as  to  have  surpassed  all  etpeeWr- 
bon*     We  allude  to  cotton  wool,  not  of  the  usual  coarse  kind 
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bishiitu  frown  in  Bgypt,  bat  <rf  a  vary  swpsitor  *r***yi  tt»ts)< 
ttosn  Brazil  seed.  TtieWst  essay  was  mad*4>yerdWof*b«Pa*s*w\ 
i»  tbe  year  IBM,  when  the  crop  yielded  abbot  «6#O0  bags,  of 
*cwt.  each.  A  few  bags  of  tbia  cotton,  sea*  lo  Liverpool  ort^trtsi}, 
weft  toH  at  the  rate  of  from  11  to  13  pence  pc*  pound*  -  Softs* 
thousand  bales  have,  in  the  interval*  been*  sen*  to  France,  hafrr,  *aaj 
tbe  t&ootb  *f  Germany. '  In  *«3  the:  crop  *ras  m  abuasfenf  thsWv 
after  supplying  the  demands  of  tbe  countries  bordering  osr*  die 
Mediterranean,  k  is  calculated  that  at  least  00,000  bags  may  be 
exported  to  England  hi  the  coarse  of  the  present  year;  >*oArJ&* 
Hasba  is  stall  extending  the  culture  of  this  useful  plant,  on  tracts  of 
country  long  neglected,  by  clearing  dot  tbe  ancient  canals  anddagv 
fiag  others,  which  comnmnicate  with  tbe  Nile ;  so  that  the  crop  of 
the  present  year  is  expected  to  double  that  of  tbe  preeedme*, 
and  m  future  years  will,  in  all  probability,  eaual  tbe  whole  of. whit 
ia  sow  imported  from  America,  to-  which  it  is  by  no  means  titfe* 
isor;*  and  as  tbe  plant  is  not  exposed  to  frost  or  injarioas  raain>  «• 
h»  moat  other  countries,  it  is  therefore  leas  precarious.  \  1 

<*  This  new  soarce  of  supply  acquires  additional  importance  from 
tbe  consideration,  that  it  wiH  be  brought  to  England  in  British 
shipping,  and  will  lead  to  a  material  increase  of  our.  export  tract* 
to  figypt.  As  the  greater  part  of  this  cotton  will  be  earned 'to*tbe 
port  of  Liverpool,  where  a  considerable  quantity  has  ahreedyar* 
rsred,  for  the*  supply  of  the  Lancashire  manufactories,  the  mayor 
of  Liverpool  thought  it  right  to  convene  the  physicians  of  that 
town,  arid  to  request  them  to  consider,  and  report  their  opinion* 
with  regard  to  tbe  danger  of  introducing  tbe  plague;  and  also  as 
$m  tbe  precautfotts* which  it  .might  be  necessary  to  take;  k being 
seall  known,  that  cotton* wool  is  an  article  peculiarly  soseeptibve 
of  receiving  and  transmitting  the  infection,  provided  it  be  infectious, 
appoint  on  which  doctors  disagree.  The  Liverpool  physieianain  their 
sapor*  state,  *  that  the  introduction  of  the  plague  would  be  ibe 
feveatest  and  the  most  dreadful  of  all  calamities;  that  if  oneO'tnt 
aroduoed,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible^ 
to  arrest,  its  progress,  or  to  conflue  its  ravages  within  'narrow  iiaritsv 
ill  consequence  of  the  rapid,  extensive,  and  incessant  coinmuaioe> 
jton  which  exists  between  all  parts  of  tbe  country  ;  and  (hat  if  at 
ware  lo  prevail  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  would  'be  attended 
wish  such  destruction  of  human  life,  and,  from  the  inevitable  sus- 
pension of  all  commercial  intercourse  with  tbe  infected  districts, 
with  such  ruin,  distress,  and  desolation,  as  were  tnevmr  before 
experienced  in  this1  country.'  In  consequence  of  this  alarming 
report  and  opinion,  a  proper  quarantine  establishment  estber  has 
bean,  or  is,  or  b  about  to  be,  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lt» 
?  .    verpool, 
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gfjpftol,  wtasded.  t+Mcxt  so  leiribh-o  ealnosity  ntefhymmm 
fes$e<coi)tefnple:ted*.end  which  the  establishment  of.  Stahdgetc 
Creek,  duiiwg  more  tbea  a.  century,  proves  jca*  so  easily  be  guarded 
JlglMtiM,  J*  14  don*  in  all  the  Mediterranean  aftatea*  In  fact  cotton 
&#ol-,  couottryw,  mohair  yarn,  and  Turkey  carpets,  have  from 
Ime.i^MSeniQaal  been,  imported  into  London  without  danger;  ami, 
jMfei,stinilar>  pcecajHions*  wbefc  cause  for  apprehension can  these 
he.  a*  Liverpool  ?  Ev*m  in  Turkey  and  in  Sgppt  Ike  plague  preeatta 
onlysat  a  certain* season  of  the  jear-r-lifce  the  yellow  fever  of  to 
West  Indies*  New- Galea**  and  other  parts  of  America,  whence 
fiotton-wool  is  received  at  Liverpool  hi' greet  quantities,  witbotsl 
performing  any  quarantine  or  exciting  any  fear,  while  in  Italy  the 
yellow  fever  of  the  new  world  k  dreaded  as  much  as  the  plague* 
,Kogland,  in  oar  opinion,  haa  in  her  climate  alone  in  protection;  sjsi 
though  precautionary  measures  are  prudent,  (while,  the  doctrine. of 
contagien  prevails,)  the  experience  of  the  last  century  shows  there 
is  no  juet  ground  for  ahum  It  appears  also,  that  the  Pasha  *f 
Egypt,  who,  unlike  his  brother  Mahoirimedans,  is  no  fatalist,  aid 
who;  prefers  his  own  interests  to  the  prejudices  of  his  religion,  is 
ftbesit  to  establish  a  lazaretto  at  Alexandria,  with  a  view  to  extm- 
pqte  the  plague  from  bis  dominions. 

,.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though  some  of  the  noes*  in  i the 
Jfreqch  and  English  armies  were  infected  with  the  plague  during 
the  campaign  .of  1801,  it  gradually  diminished  under  the  regale* 
lions  of  the  English  board  of  health,  till  it  totally  ceased  in  18O0> 
and  *be  whole  of  Egypt  remained  perfectly  free  from  it  during 
fbe  succeeding  ten  years.  In  Id  1 3  it  reappeared,  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Constantinople*  since  which  Egypt  ;has 
been  visited  annually, in  the  spring  with  this  calamity.  There  use 
several  curious  anomalie&cOouected  with  this  extraordinary  disease 
which. many  medical  men  view  in  a  less  alarming  manner  than  jb* 
Liverpool  physicians.  The  vessel,  for  instance,  which  was  snpr 
posed  -to  have  brought  the  plague  to  Malta  in  1813,  was  navigated 
heck  to  Alexandria  by  volunteer  seamen,  without  losing  a  man;  and 
on -being  delivered  up  there  to  the  owners,  the  whole  cargo,  consist* 
ing  of  mix,  and  other  supposed  contagious  articles,  was  landed  by 
the  native  Arabs,  with  perfect  impunity.  We  have  little  doubt* 
therefore,  that  by  the  establishment  of  a  regular  quarantine,  the 
Pasha  will  gradually  liberate  Egypt  from  this  dreadful  scourge,  and 
entitle  himself  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  » \ 

■ .  To.  the  cotton  may  be  added,  as  articles  of  export,  silk  and  flax; 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  in  such  a  climate,  with  (he 
command  of  water,  the  sugar-cane  will  grow  in  jpeat  perfection. 
Indigo,  cartbamus  or  safflower,  and  beimeh,  as  plaots  producing 
dyes,  are  (extensively  cultivated.    Almost  every  kind  of  fruit  and 
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*f  grant,  wbeilier  European  ortropkal,  may  be,  and  moat  of  jfclaaenj 
ate,  raised  in  Egypt.  In  the  beautiful  province  of  Fayoum,  the  vme, 
sod  the  olive  Sourish  in  great  luxuriance ;  and,  in  .the  Wady  <*r 
valley  of  Toumlaut,  the  viceroy  has  established  a  colony  of  fir#- 
bmdred  Syrians,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  mulberry,  and 
rearing  silk-worms. 

Meanwhile  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  direct  interference 
of  Mohammed  Aly,  in  almost  every  article  of  produce  and  tuauu- 
ascture,  will  ultimately  tend  to  cramp  and  discourage  die  industry 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  render  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  indifBe- 
tent  to  every  thing  beyond  the  supply  of  a  certain  quantity  oidourrm 
sufficient  for  their  support.  Formerly  the  Viceroys  of  Egypt  went 
satisfied  with  the  receipt  of  the  nriri,  or  land-tax,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land ;  but  Mohammed  has,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
token  the  land  into  his  own  hands,  in  lieu  of  an  annual  pension  far 
life  to  the  proprietors ;  so  that  the  father,  as  M.  Mengm  observes, 
mil  have  nothing  to  leave  to  his  children :  the  property  in  the  soil 
be  has  thus  secured,  but  the  payment  even  of  this  life  annuity  wfll 
depend  on  circumstances.  The  lands  which  be  has  thus  seized  upon 
are  chiefly  those  which  belonged  to  the  Mamlouks,  to  certain  eatav 
blishments  for  feeding  the  poor,  for  the  support  of  mosques,  founr 
tains  and  public  schools,  and  to  the  sheiks  and  certain  Moultisems 
or  proprietor.  Even  the  owner  of  those  lands  which  have  not 
yet  been  seized  is  not  master  of  his  produce;  he  cannot  dis- 
jpose  of  any  part  of  it  until  the  agents  of  government  have  take* 
what  part  they  may  think  proper  at  their  own  price;  and,  in  lies 
of  the  established  mtri,  all  the  families  belonging  to  the  court  are 
served  with  agricultural  products  at  half  their  value ;  and  the  Paaba 
is  the  sole  vender  of  produce  for  exportation.  This  will  fully  ex- 
plain the  observation  of  M.  Mengin,  that  the  *  traveller  see*  with 
aetouMiment  the  richness  of  the  harvests  contrasted  with  the  misera- 
ble state  of  the  villages ;'  and  that,  €  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  no 
country  more  rich  in  its  territorial  productions,  there  is  none  per- 
haps whose  inhabitants  are  more  miserable/ 
-.  The  innovations  of  the  Pasha  have  probably  left  the  Egyptian 
labouring  peasant,  or  fellah,  in  the  same  state  nearly  in  which,  as 
Jar  as  history  goes,  he  seems  always  to  have  been,  with  that  addi- 
tional act  of  tyranny  hanging  over  his  head,  of  being  snatched  away 
from  his  miserable  family  by  the  new  conscription.  N  either  ltave 
his  plans  yet  been  iu  any  considerable  degree  beneficial  to  the  asn- 
IWacturea  and  goieral  commerce  of  the  country;  Without  pos- 
'•ewioff  the  most  simple  rudiments  of  political  economy,  he  inno- 
vates for  the  sake  of  doing  something.  Willi  all  the  various  ami 
^atpuhle  products  of  die  land  to  give  in  exchange  for  the  maoeffac- 
tnres  ef  Europe,  nothing;  will  serve  him  but  to  become  a  mermfar- 
'*  ttirer 
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tnler  himself,  (hough  every  thing  it  against  him.  He  hag  no  power 
to  set  machinery  iq  motion  but  human  or  brute  force ;  not  a  Btream 
of  water  to  turn  a  wheel — neither  coal  nor  wood  to  work  a  steam-* 
ejigine — yet  he  fcas  his  wheels  and  bis  manufactories,  his  spinning^ 
jennies  and  his  steam-engines,  under  the  direction  of  a  few  French-, 
men  who,  from  selfish  motives,  encourage  him  to  go  on,  though, be. 
can  purchase  English  cottons  and  English  cloths  of  infiuitely^su- 

Srior  quality  to  any  he  can  make,  and  at  one-fifth  part  of  the  cost* 
jt,  as  the  author  of  '  Scenes  and  Impression*  m  Egypt*  says; 
'  Mohammed  Aly  Pasha  is  a  Turk,  a  very  Turk ;  he  is  surrounded* 
flattered,  cajoled  by  a  set  of  foreign  adventurers,  who  put  notions 
into  his  bead,  and  words  into  his  mouth,  which  pass  for,  and  iu 
truth  become  his  own :  the  rac$  betweeu  him  and  them  is,  wbd 
shall  get  the  most  out  of  each  other ;  and  what  between  force  and 
fraud,  I  believe  the  Pasha  has  the  best  of  it*  His  idea  of  political 
economy  is  pretty  much  like  that  of  the  countryman,  who  killed 
the  goose,  and  was  astonished  not  to  find  more  eggs  of  gold.'  H< 
adds,  *  his  merit,  if  any,  is,  iu  defiance  of  prejudices,  receiving  mem 
with  heads  to  contrive,  and  hands  to  execute,  what  himself,  his. 
three-tailed  soqs,  and  his  people,  cannot/  Surely  this  is  some 
riierit. 

There  is,  besides,  a  physical  objection  to  U*e  introduction  of 
fine  machinery  into  Egypt,  which  is  noticed  by  M.  Mei^io— a 
perpetual  and  imperceptible  dust  or  fine  sand,  against  which  n6, 
caution  is  of  avail,  penetrates  the  wheel-work  and  finer  parti 
of  the  machinery,  disturbutg  and  sometimes  stopping  the  move* 
ments;  aH  the  wood-work  splits  or  warps  with  the  winds  of: 
the  sauon  morbide,  and  the  extreme  beat  and  dryness  of  the  climatfe 
cause  the  cotton  threads  to  break  and  snap  asunder.  With  theft 
difficulties,  and  a  forced  and  ill-paid  labour,  there  is  little  chance 
of  ultimate  success  iu  those  manufactories  in  which  machinery  k 
required. 

Among  other  projects,  we  ought  to  have  mentioned  *h*t  of 
forming  a  complete  military  arsenal  within  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  of 
which  a  Frenchman  has  the  direction,  and  in  which  are  employed 
about  600  men;  here  it  is  iutended  to  cast  cannon  and  fabricate 
the  necessary  materiel  for  their  equipment;  and  also  to  makft 
gunpowder,  for  which  the  country  produces  abundance  of  the  aen 
cessary  materials,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  wood.  Salt* 
petre  is  every  where  found  in  the  deserts  and  the  natron  takes; 
and  several  sulphur  mines  have  been  explored  between  the  N3a 
and  the  Red  Sea.  It  would  appear  that  some  portion  of  this  est** 
btishment  within  the  citadel  has  recently  blown  up,  conveniently, 
as  some  suppose,  on  the  arrival  of  the'Caprtan  Prisba  at  Alexan- 
dria, to  call  fof  Mohammed's  contingent  agaiust  the  Greeks, 
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The  establishment  of  a  telegraph  between  Ctkkbl^lAhH^rinfn 
pkft  him  immediate  intelligence  of  the  approach  tff  the^TuftttW-7 
fleet,  and  he  well  knew  the  nature  and  object  of  the  ¥istt;,E  If/ * 
however,  there  was  design  hi  this  explosion,  the  effitet  of  M'wHP* 
accidentally  extended  far  beyond  what  could  possibly  IWvVftWfc'V 
contemplated.**  "  *.;<1?t 

The  opening  of  the  ancient  canals  and  the  digging  tff  new *Mi^$,w 
are  works  whose  beneficial  effects  are  universally  felt  and  fertAbbve-'  • 
ledged;  among  these  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice  the  Cahkl 
ofMahmoudiah,  which  connects  the  harbour  of  Alexritttftfa  witii' 
the  NHe,  at  Fouah ;  and  by  which  the  whole  produce  of 'Egypt  cM**' 
be  brought  without  danger  or  interruption  to  (he  port  of  shipment.1"  ' 
In  die  winter  of  1817,  when  a  scarcity  of  grain  prevailed  all  ovefr1  = 
Europe,  ships  flocked  to  Egypt  where  there  was  abundance;  btrtf £ 
owing  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  near  Rosetta,  and  the5  ' 
tempestuous  weather  along  the  coast,  none  of  it  could  be  conveyetf  "1 
in  time  to  the  vessels  that  were  waiting  at  Alexandria,  to  the  trotyl' 
ber  of  300  sail,  some  of  which  ultimately  departed  with  half  ciM l 
goes,  and  others  went  away  in  ballast;  thus  the  losses  befcanrtfcT'' 
incalculable,  and  the  disputes  endless.  It  was  now  that  the  adt*n>1  ' 
tages  of  a  navigable  canal  were  strongly  depicted  to  the  Pasha,  whtt*!C 
accordingly  set  about  the  stupendous  undertaking. 

AM  the  labouring  classes  of  Lower  Egypt  were  put  in  reqaiit- 
tion,  and  a  month's  pay  advanced  them  to  provide  biscuit  and'  pro-  v 
tisieftg.  To  each  village  and  district  was  marked  out  fhe^rofrfe^:' 
allotted  to  it.  The  Arabs  were  marched  down  in  thousands  ari<F*j 
tens  of  thousands,  under  their  respective  chiefs,  alotog  the  line  Of  l 
die  intended  canal ;  and,  however  exaggerated  it  may  appear,  we*  K 
have  the  best  authority  for  stating  that  the  number  employ eVJ'fcf  N 
one  time  exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  meti !  In  fcbouf  ''' 
six  weeks,  the  whole  excavation  was  completed,  the  people  re*'  ' 
turned  home  to  their  respective  occupations;  but  m  the  atrtthttd  l 
a  few  thousands  were  called  upon  to  face  parts  with  masonry,  and'*' 
make  the  whole  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burtBM.1  ll 
Tbia  work  i*  about  46  miles  tn  length,  90  feet  in  breadth,  *&"' 
from  15  to  18  feet  in  depth-.  It  was  opened  with  great  pomptyr*"'  * 
the  7*  of  December,  I8*{J;  and  the  joyful  intelligence  was  tf&iftG^1 
mtfrtfeated  by  Mohammed  Aly  to  Mr.  Brings,  then  in  Ewfclhdd,lad 
who  bad  strehuOosty  urged  and  jealously  prosecuted  an  nndetthk-"^ 
ing  which  ha»  shed  a  blessing  on  Egypt;  and  will  ptovean  incrflcu-r)  :i 
labfe  benefit  to  the  foreign  trader  to  tfadf  country; !  That  the  labdW*N 
rn$fetfahs  should  not  like  it  or  ua,  as  we  are  told  by  the  atitKffr""*1 

-* — I r..,>  ■■■  .    *    i     ■  »,.,-.,. j.  ...  >,    .  „,..,  i, ,,jrf  ti.i    ruin  nit  fc  {*i  IHiq 

L  *9m*> *»*«*»/?**■* **  kp*  wc^,*a*»Caist,  *e4e*Jl»*f  this  batoned* 


cholj  acculenu  (fer  such  it  reaftj  was,}  the  result  of*whicu  hai  beerTtht  almost  total  de- 
strurrt«mbf  TOr  ci(add,  antf 


and  the  km  of  fulf  four  thousand  lives. 
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of l  Sceues  and  Impressions  in  Egypt/  is  natural  enough.  '  As  we^ 
parsed,'  be  says,  '  amid  the  crowds  of  Arab  fellahs*  labouring  or 
.the  (canal,  we  were  abused  and  pelted  with  mud.  We  laughed  at, 
and  forgave,  and  pitied  them.  They  are  impressed  with  an  idea' 
that  the  Franks  encouraged  the  Pasha  to  undertake  this  work  ;  ami- 
as  he  forces  them  from  their  families,  and  pays  them  with  hraaa 
and  the  horsewhip,  they  can  view  us  under  no  other  light  thin- 
joint  oppressors*' 

The  establishment  of  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  youth  lit 
foreign  language*  and  mathematics,  and  inferior  schools;  the  pro** 
taction  and  indulgence  afforded  to  religious  sects  of  every  deuoioK 
nation ;  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine,  and  of  the  medical  and 
surgical  practices  of  Europe;  the  embellishment  of  the  fountains 
and  reservoirs  of  Cairo  with  ornamented  marble  columns,  and  vari- 
ous other  improvements,  are  what  will  mostly  redound  to  the 
honour  of  Mohammed*  The  Turks,  however,  dislike  all  these 
innovations,  and  consequently  the  author- and  encourager  of  them. 
In  fact,  they  perceive  that  he  is  a  Turk  only  to  bis  own  country- 
men,  and  that  with  them  he  is  rigidly  strict;  whilst,  to  all  others, 
Christian  or  Pagan,  he  is  liberal  ami  wholly  free  from  prejudice  5? 
and  his  greatest  enemies  give  him  the  credit  of  wishing  to  deal  out 
equal  justice  to  all. 

In  medical  practitioners  both  the  inhabitants  and  the  army  are 
very  deficient ;  but  the  Pasha  has  ordered  that  a  school  of  medicine 
shall  be  established,  which  he  expects  to  perfect  with  the  same 
facility  as  he  procured  the  forty  thousand  pair  of  shoes—'  on  your 
heads  be  it!'  To  assist  this,  school,  it  has  been  proposed  that 
a  set  of  waxen  models  should  be  procured  from  Padua !  another 
recommends  that  they  should  immediately  lay  out  a  botanical  gar- 
den!  a  third  advises  him  to  send  for  interpreters  to  all  part*  of 
Europe  to  translate  without  delay  the  best .  books  into  the  Turkish 
language!  and  again  it  is  recommended  that  ibe  Italian  should  be 
adopted  as  the  language  of  the  court.  CoaU mines,  sulphur* rotnes,  . 
porphyry-mines,  and  emerald-mines  are  all  to  be  explored  and 
worked.  In  fact,  with  that  thirst  which  Mohammed  Aly  manifests 
for  innovation  and  improvement,  one  point,  as  might  be  expected, 
leads  to  another,  every  hill  gained  opens  new  mountain^  to  view, 
hut  not  to  daunt,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  ardour  of  the  Pasha  9 
they  must  all  Jbe  surmounted.  Among  other,  things,  the  Fsench 
have  persuaded  hitn  to  establish  an  Institute,  to  he  hejd  in  the 
palace  of  the  deceased  Ismael  Pasha.  '  Among  the  books,'  -say* 
the  writer  of  "  Impressions,"  '  a  moat  conspicuous  place  watocou- 
pied  by  a  number  of  volumes  backed  "  Victoires  des  Francois-''!  I 
obsamd  «  Lea  liaisons  Dengereoses,"  two  large  vohitfH*  backed* 
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Ail  lewtaka  aitd  eraim!  p^eeecMtiows  *re  eetffedty*  ONy;* . 
judge;  who  is  eea*  from  the  Porte  and  *enk* e*  am**arl^Si*ai*r 
s*s*«r*  Ae  Stock* md  oihewr, tafrtxd  ir  the  4aw\ »  <*-*ivw*f*<t>- 
<M«iif1M«(i  to  cmc  about  4*per  centt  erf  tto  value  fefttasfMrnsj^tf 
whieh  the  Oudy  tabes  four-fifths  for himself  ihd  gt^oat'Mlj'e* 
the  lawyers  who  assisted  him.  All  minor  di aftmcs ; iftfl ■  AtfftaMk 
piaistta  are  brought  before  the  Kiaya>bey*  *  His  ktetrfMitatvitffe^ 
the  Agfca  of  the  Janissaries,  who  is  churned  wkh  »iair*aini*g>gf*od 
order,  and  especially  among  the  soldiers;  the  Oualiy  or  Agfa*  "if 
the  -police,  who  more  especially  tooks  after  the  thieves  and  prussi 
tutea,  on  both  of  whom  he  levies  contributions  for  the  stn^ptfttfof 
hisasdf  and  his  myrmidon*  The  Moteceb  regulate*  the  *ts£bt» 
asai  measures;  the  Beehe-Agha  has  the  ejection  of  thepafrofaa, 
astd  the  apies  AMho  frequent  the  caffee-honeer,  bazaars  andtrtbeV 
paMic  places;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  heaeVtatetb 
eaaty^amrterof  the  city,  who  endeavour*  to  settle  dispute*  fcdd  pto* 
aarve  peace  iti  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  effectually  dene>-ebifisfc 
the  etpeete  of  Cairo  are  as  safe  as  those  of  London,  exeeprotr  ti& 
oaaioaa  when  the  military  break  loose  for  want  of  pay,«rtoavelMF 
themselves  of  some  grievance,  when  the  peaceable  mbafetttap* 
•amaHy  auffer.  **xt 

The  population  of  Egypt  is  pretty  accurately  a^ceitahwfl  tbjr% 
tax  laid  on  every  house.  M.  Mengin,  whd  says  he  bar  paid  gJMt 
attention  to  the  subject,  reckons  in  Cairo1  eight  persons -tftfdslfch 
hiJSBiB,  and  in  the  provinces  four.    -Tb*  account  then  stands  *ufc  ■ 

faCtwo  .  . <tt,ooa  /;  **%*»> 

'In  the  provincial  towns  of  Alex*-'  :     '  i-  -  h:  '    ;-  **,f • 

«ndriai#  Roeetta,  Damietta,  Old       l  l    '    u  ^ 

-       Cairo,  and  Boutalr 14,53*  .  ;  *  56,1*8^ 

*r  14  provinces!  containing  84T&  ll  "  **u« 

Villages,' 564,168*  :*4$Sd#r*<': 

*  .  .*  r — i    -     t.-uJ — jLi^iir-i 

603;7O0  .  %5V4/iiv 
Thu*  Cairo  h  the  only  city  of  "Egypt  which  contain*  an}  gtart 
accumulation  of  inhabitants.  The  city  was  built  by  Gatibttr;"! 
geuatal  in  the  service  of  the  first  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Fw- 
saites  of  Egypt,  iti  the  year  358  of  the  hegira  (96*  of  the  Christia* 
era)/.  The  celebrated  Saladtn  stirrouBddd  it  with  walls.  Pdrftt 
hat  three  hundred  years  its  splendour  is  supposed  to  have  gradually 
decline**.  M.  Mengin  speaks  with  great  contempt'  of  4h%  palW* 
which  Mohammad  Aly  hashtrih  far himself  and  hU  family.'  M*ry 
of  the  old  Odes,  and  numerous  houses,  are  in  ruins,  and  in  thelast 
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*w/eat$-fi*#  yea**  the  population  feat  de<:reiised,iiearly  onesfourtli. 
Cairo  contains,  according  to  M.  fiflengiu,  £40  principal,  street?, 
46. public  ^places,  1 1  bazaars,  or  covered  streets;  140 schools  for 
tfeft  instruction  of  children,  500  public  cisterns,    llGGcoffcq- 
Iftusaa,  $$  public  baths,  and  one  miserable  hospital  for  the  recep- 
tion <tf  the  inflrav  aiyi  insane*    It  contains  besides,  he  says,/  400 
jposqiieq,.  where  myssulmeu  go  to  pray,  to  eat,  drink  and  steqp; 
\fjbere  merchants  and  money-changers  carry  on  a  traffic,  and  where 
loiterer*  pass  their  time  in  listeniag  to  story-tellers — these  sacrejl 
edifices  being  still,  as  heretofore,  dens  of  thieves/    We  must  be 
permitted,  however,  to  doubt  the  writer's  accuracy  on  this  point; 
if.  being  well  known  that  Mussulmen  hold  their. mosques  in  as  great 
generation  as  Christians  do  their  churches. 
.   The  population  is  composed  of  Francs,  or  Europeans,  Arme- 
nians, Greeks,  Syrians,  Christians,  Jews,  Turks,  Arabians,  ami 
Copts,  who  are  supposed,  on  every  ground  of  probability,  to  be  the 
aVjsce&4ants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.    The  Francs  are  mostly  from 
the  shores  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  chiefly  engaged. in 
commerce  and  in  the  Pasha's  new  manufactories ;  they  do  not  ex- 
cjaed  one  thousand,  half  of  whom  are  in  Alexandria,  and  the  other 
half  in  Cairo.     In  spite  of  all  the  partiality  and  protection  of  the 
Pasha,  the  Turks  lose  no  opportunity  of  insulting  and  abusing 
these  '  Christian  dogs.'    There  are  about  two  thousand  Armenians* 
.who  reside  principally  in  the  capital,  where  they  exercise  every 
kJnd  of  trade,  and  are  much  concerned  in  money  transactions  with 
the  government*    The  Greek  Christians  of  Syria  may  be  reckoned 
a£  $QQQ  in  Cairo,  aud  1000  in  the  other  cities  of  Egypt :  they  were 
formerly  the  wholesale,,  merchants  who  supplied  the  land  proprie- 
tors.  anfl  others  with  various  kinds  of  articles,  and  were  in  general 
wealthy;  but  the  monopoly  of  the  viceroy  has  very  considerably 
impoverished  them.    There  are  about  five  thousand  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Greek  colonists,  who  form  quite  a  distinct  race  from 
the  modern  Greeks:  these  people  have  lost  their  ancient  language 
and  speak  a  kind  of  Arabic ;  many  of  them  are  mariners,  but  in 
general  they  pursue  the  inferior  and  handicraft  trades. 

sur  thousand  Jews  in  Egypt,  three 
irt  of  Cairo  called  after  them  the 
reets  are  so  narrow  as  to  be  almost 
,  crowded  together,  filthy,  and  so  in- 
breaks out,. the  first  inquiry  is,  if  it 
er  ?  Yet  such  is  their  affection  for 
yptian,  Jewess  meeting  M.  Men«jjn 
iccent  of  regret, '  AhJ  Monsieur, 

*7uifr  .  .-.»-  '•.**' 

F  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are,  fyy.  Hit 
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the  tnost  fiamerotrs  class  of  Christians  m  Eg$ptv  fcmoiHUiug*tf*a3> 
to  160,000,  of  whom  about  10,000  inhabit  the  two  moai  popalmef 
quarters  of  Cairo.  In  the  towns  they  practise  different  trad**? 
hot  the  greater  part  labour  on  the  lands,  aroouy  the  folhbs)  froaai 
whom  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable;  Under  the  gonemroeo*** 
the  M  ami  outs  die  Copts  were  employed  fa'4afckiga»  account  of 
and  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  viHage»y  and-ftaany  if&mk#tM 
hold  situations  of  this- kind,  and  as  writers  about  the  court)  *  Id  their 
manners  they  are  austere  and  forbidding,  generally  sileatf,-aodtoe4f~ 
rag  an  air  of  melancholy ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  extseuieiysyvas^ 
nical  when  in  power. 

The  Fellahs*  who  compose  the  chief  part  of  the  poptdattotf  of 
Egypt,  are,  at  the  present  day,  a  distinct  race  of  met,  origmaHyy4n 
*H  probability,  from  some  part  of  the  East,  and  a  mixture perhapa 
of  ancient  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Syrians  1  they  approach  nearest 
as  we  have  observed,  to  the  Copts;  but  they  are  rigid -mussubmani 
tfnd  as  strictly  observant  of  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  laid 
down  by  their  sheiks  or  priests,  to  whom  they  pay  implicit  obe*- 
dieoce,  as  the  Hindoos  of  those  prescribed  by  die  Brabmina, 
The  change  of  government  operates  no  change  either  in  their  Oam*- 
tons,  their  manners,  or  their  condition.  They  labour  hard  on. the 
soil,  and  live  in  the  most  abstemious  manner  on  dottrra,  dweli<m 
cottages  of  unbaked  bricks,  are  clothed  in  coarse  woollen  clank, 
and  sleep  on  mats :  those  in  the  towns  exercise  handicraft  Craetas, 
and  keep  shops  in  the  bazaars,  which  they  only  quit  to  attend -the 
mosques.  Like  all  orientals,  they  are  fond  of  frecjueattng  cofea> 
houses  and  listening  to  die  tales  of  pretended  magicians, or  the  rude 
music  of  strolling  singers.  They  submit  without  muraauring'  to 
every  species  of  ill  treatment,  and  in  meekness  and  Apathy -may  al- 
most be  said  to  surpass  the  Hindoos.    - 

The  tented  Arab,  hovering  with  his  flocks  along  the  border*  of 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  is  the  same  in  character,  mnannrs, 
and  customs  as  he  everywhere  else  is,  and  apparently  has  beetkttt 
all  time*  since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  regarding  with  disdaitt 
and  proud  independence  all  other  classes  of  manttad,  but  mate 
particularly  those  of  his  own  nation,  who,  in  his  eyes,  have  degraded 
themselves  by  taking  np  their  abodes  in  fixed  habitations,  add  whom 
he  calls  in  contempt  natyf  or  Arabs  of  the  walls.  Those  who  turn 
cultivators  are  equally  despised,  and  considered  in  the  light  of  fel- 
lahs, with  whom  an  alliance  by  marriage  would  be  regarded  as  dis- 
honourable. The  Arab  women  have  fine  features  and  complexions ; 
they  are  much  fairer  than  the  Egyptian  women,. and  far  more  cer- 
root  in  their  conduct.  In  cases  of  infidelity,  the  injured  party  takes 
dan  law  into  his  own  .hands,  and  die  culprit  is  generally  punished 
wstn  awsnu. 
r  -    Mi  Mengin  asnnes  us,  tbat-the  notion  so  generally  entertained 

of 
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of  the  fetnaks  of  Egypt  living  m  confined  and  secluded  life  in  their. 
heroas|,  is  very  for  from  being  correct;  that/ on  the  contrary,  whe^ 
ijber  married)  -or  slave*  from  Georgia,  Circassian  and  Mengrelia, 
they  are  allowed  to  qaitthe  harem  whenever  they  please ;  and  very 
fcequemly,  accompanied  by  a  confidante,  leave  the  bouse  under  pro* 
teat  of  going  to  the  bath,  or  of  making  visits,  when  the  real  object; 
ia  to  sndelge  in  Wick*  amours.  He  tells  a  story,  in  order  to* provo 
that  the  refined  wit  aodcocjuetry  of  an  Egyptian  female  :are  not  af 
all  i^fenor  to  that  of  a  Parma ;  which,  whether  true,  or  false/bae 
very  rmucb  the  airof  an  Eastern  romance,  and,  to  our  apprehensipm, 
of  a  very  dull  and  clumsy  one. 

>  We  are<by  no-means  convinced,  however,  either  by  Mi  Mengin's 
assurances  or  bis  story,  that  the  Egyptian  women  enjoy  that  liberty 
vtfcich  be  states  them  V>  do;,  we  believe,  tbat,  like,  other  oriental 
fisasaiesy  they  am  the  mere  slaves  of  their  husbands'  or  tbeia  ownerrf 
caprices;  and  we  are  further  persuaded  tbat  this  degrading  condi* 
tipn  of  the  women  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  civilian 
tion  of  Egypt,  <*nd  one- of  the  last  that  will  probably  be  femoved, 
mthtaalely  connected  as  it  is  with  the  precepts  of  the  Mahom'medaii 


Our  Article  has  extended  beypqd  the  limits  pngipally  propoaed; 
jet  wecaamrt  conclude  it  without  recurring  once  more  to  thevex* 
rraordinery  person  who  preside*  over  the, d^stinie^  of  this  np»t>Uey 
population:  we  >  will*  however,  be  brief.  :u 

Mohammed  Aly  is  weHepokeo  of  by  most  European  travellers, 
and,  we  conceive,  not  altogether  undeservedly,  though  theajith** 
whom  we  have  already  quoted^  p.  501)  appears  to  think  otherwise. 
4  I  sat  on  the  divan/  he  says, 'with  my  eyes  fixed  on  hiti;  J  waat^ 
to  examine -the  countenance  of  a  man,  who  bad  realized  in  om^day 
one  of  those  scenes  in  History  which,  when  we  have  perused*  it, 
always  compels  us  to  lay  down  the  book,  and  recover  oorsejv^s-j 
there  be  sat—a  quick  eye,  features  common,  nose  bad,  a  grizaUl 
beard,  looking  much  more  than  fifty,  the,  worn  complexion  of  that 
period  of  life,  and  there  seemed  to  be  creeping  i  upon  him  that 
aspect  which  belongs  to  and  betrays  the  grey  decrepitude  qf  lost, 
.  .  .  .  They  tell  you  he  is  not  sanguinary ;  men  grow  tired  of  she^U 
ding  blood,  as  well  as  of  other  pleasures;  bnt  if  the  cutting  off  a 
bead  would  drop  gpld  into  bis  coffers,  be  would  not  be  slow  to, 
give  the  signal^  His  laugh  bat  nojthing  in  it  of  nature;  ba*w  caa  it 
Slave?  1  can  bear  it  now, — a  'bard  sharp  laugh,  such  aathat  miA\ 
which  strong  heartless  men  would  divide  booty  torn  from  the  feeble 4 
I  leave  him  to  his  admirers*'  *  ;i     .  •■  , 

We  must  not,  however,  form  our  judgment  from- the  opianons  of 
one  who  travelled  post  through  the  country,  and  bad-aeingk  short 
interview  with  its  ruler.    It  should  be  recollected  thaty-  wWen  Mb- 

kkl  hammed 
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hammed  assumed  the  command,  complete  toarchjr  prfeva^ttli^ 
ev$ry  department.    The  country  was  distracted  by  ^$W*PgF 
Intensions  of  the  Mamtouks,  aided  by  ihh '™^&mi& 
Albanians,  and  the  Turks,  with  m^ny  rival  chieftains.    TOw«» 
1^^  mutinous—the  finances  were  exhausfed^Jjro^r^^  hiW^ 
cure— agriculture  was  negtected — and  commerc*  lan^isli^.  jSat^' 
trast  this  with  the  state  of  the  country  fdr  (If*  ^^^TjWJ^ 
Every  t,bkig  is  diametrically  the  opposite  of  what  it  ttfen  wW.    2tlr 
rivajity  is  put  down— the  Bedouin  Arabs  ar^  stobniisslyiB^Hh^'iriS^ 
litary  controuled,  lodged  in  barracks  and  tents,  and  reguWrljrprid^ 
tjw  finance?  prodigiously  increased — new  articles  of  produce  rttiliW 

and  tnuje  carried  on  to  an  extent  formerly  unknown.  .T^^wKBIe' 

country*  from  Alexandria  to  Syene  is  perfectly  trart<jntl,vdndlr«V^' 
lers  pass  unmolested,  with  as  much  freeddm  as  on  thfe  cbirtH^rfrf » 
Egpyt,  in   1 804-6,  was  in  many  respects  like  France  under  tW 
Jacobite;  and  tlie  genius  of  the  Pasha,  on  a  mote  limited  Sphere,  fta* 
often  been  compared  to  that  of  Buonaparte  among  the  French.  »"l¥| 
is  not  pretended  that  the  Pasha  has  not  his  failings,  he  has  toaAJr?* 
but  to  estimate  his  character  he  should  be  judged  by  the  stafcttatd'  * 
of  ojber  Wfohammedan  princes  or  governors— of  the  desptotitt' 
pkshas  of  Syria  or  Turkey — and  which  of  all  these  cart  be*  cotei  ' 
pared  to  him?  It  is  hardly  fair  to  try  him  by  our  o*n  fcottotis  b¥< 
excellence— by  European  standards,  when  every  thing — custtfp? 
region,  government — is  so  different.     His  defects  are  those*  bf 
eSucatkm  and  example.    His  Improvements  are  tkte  fruks >df  UK1 
ow*  genius.  ■ 

Afc*i\  X.—Ima*inary  Contmatiort*  afiAtetary  Men nn#8NHto* 
pun*  By  Walter  Savage  Laitdot,  Esq.  £  vtrts.  8vV&. iLottAtfii; 
)&*-  .        -    *  y  -^  l<:-'^ 

LOOKING  back  twenty  or  thirty  years,  we 'jperittSvtf'Mr;1 
Laudor  very  gravely  occupied  in  the  production  of  a  little 
volume  or  two  of  poetry,  which  it  does  any  man  credit  to  have  un- 
derstood. We  have  read  the  poem  of '  Gebir/  and  recollect  some- 
thing of  a  wrestling  match  between  a  Nereid  and  a  shepherd,  the 
former  of  whom,  being  conqueror,  carries  off  a  lamb.  This  wrest- 
ling proves  however  to  be  only  ihesea-nymph's  mode  of  courtship ; 
the  happy  couple,  victor  and  vanquished,  are  united  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean ;  their  bridal  bed  is  strewn  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
the  admiring  bridegroom  is  informed  the  next'  morning  that  he  bad 
become  the  progenitor  of '  a  mortal  man  above  all  mortal  praise* — 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  !*     If.  we  do  not  mistake,  there  were  also 

a  queeu 

m : ■  — ■  l 4 

•  In  Mr.  Candor's  pfeteut  work,  'Napoleon  Buonaparte*  is  treated  with  a*  much 
contempt  as  any  other  person  of  eminence.    We  cannot  resist  giving  an  extract  from 

?  'GebiV 
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a  «|nefn  of.  Egypt  and  a  king  of  Spain,  who  persisted  in  building 
a,  city,  though  certain  enchanters  contrived  that  every  thing  wbkAt 
Mtas  built  up  in  the  day  should  disappear  in  the  night.  Poison  and 
other  aerioHa  occurrences  brought  the  poem  to  a  tragical  end.  We 
can, add  tbat>  amongst  much  absurdity  and  obscurity,  signs  of  mtefc- 
lecAnaty  if  not  of  poetical  powers,  excited  efcpectations  which 
Afrr  Landor  has  allowed  us  to  forget.  Our  hope  vras  that  time 
wpuld  tave  reduced  to.  order  a  mind  of  some  natural  strength ; 
but  we  believe,  though  Mr.  Landor  was  no  stipendiary  aoWier,  bur 
studies  sifffered  an  interruption  from  his  martial  ardour  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  his  achievements  again  came  to  an  end 
ftom  the  difficulty  of  co-operating  with  ordinary  beings.  In 
shprt,  Mr,  Landor  could  neither  write  nor  fight  like  any  other 
person ;  bis  troop  of  horse  must  be  trained  at  bis  own  private  cost, 
and  his  poems  published  for  his  own  private  reading. 

The  natuie  of  the  present  work  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its' 
til)e,  to  which  we  have  only  to  add,  that  it  is  distributed  inte 
thirty-five  conversations,  maintained  by  distinguished  personages 
of  various  ages  and  countries,  under  whose  names  Mr.  Landor 
enjoys  the  opportunity  of  inculcating  the  most  violent  opinion* 
of  all  parties;  protesting  of  course  against  any  of  them  being 
attributed  to  himself.  The  work  being  of  a  very  desultory  ch*»  • 
racier,  our  remarks  must  be  equally  so.  ? 

,  The  reader  who  is  attracted  by  the  names  of  Southey  and 
Porson,  (vol.  i.  p..  39)  and  told  to  expect  a  specimen  of  their 
conversation,  must  have  prepared  himself  for  no  scanty  exfcifjftrcv  ' 
of  wit,  for  much  astute  criticism,  and  deep  erudition.  How  will  hi 
then  be  surprised  to  find,  that  these  eminent  individuals  meet  only 
to  agree  upon  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry !  that  thej 
talk  as  if  they  were  writing  commentaries  and  tired  of  it,  and  that 
their  dialogue  is  carried  on  with  about  the  same  speed  of  alterna- 

•  Gcbir/  which  our  readers  may  ralce  as  a  specimen  of  the  jWm  tor  better  Mtf  wfertfp. 
It  occurs  after  the  wrnrmtg  *€  die  prfze*ietob  by  the  sea-nyinpls  ebovemeBlinoajd*  < 
■  *  She  trailed,  and  rooee  atf  plea—re  than  disdain 

.  Wat.  in  her  dimpled  chin  and  liberal  Up 

And  eyes  that  languished,  lengthening,— jo  st  fike  lore. 

She  went  away :  I  on  the  wicker  gate 

Leaned,  and  could  follow  with  my  eyes  alone* 

The  stieep  she  carried  easy  as  a  aoak. 

But  when  I  heard  h's  blearing,  at  I  did,  ,  •  j    -' 

And  saw,  she  haaleiiing  on,  it's  hinder  feet 

Struggle,  and  from  her  snowy  shoulder  slip, 

(One  shoulder  it's  poor  efforts  had  unveiled,)  :  -''^ 

Then,  all  my  passions  mingling  fell  \n  tears !  '  •  t   'i 

Restless  the*  ran  I  to  the  highest  ground  *  ■„    ,    „     / 

To  watch  her  ;  she  was  gone ;  gone  down  the  tide; 

And  the  long  moonbeam  on  the  hard  wet  sand 

I*y  like  a  jasper  column  half  up  reared/— Bock  1st.  \ 
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tivn,md  vigour  of  contention,  as  the  cdebtatedgatne  at  <&#***>£»• 
Weett  the  Spanish  and  Persian  monurchs,  each  of  whom  resumed 
Iws  deliberations  in  his  own  palace,  as  soon  as  the  courier  had  ax~ 
Tiwed-  to  announce  his  other  majesty's  last  move!     We  protest 
against  Mr*  Landor's  dialogue  being  supposed  to  furnish  a  speci- 
men of  Mr*  Soujthey's  conversation*  and  we  will  not  consent  to 
receive  a  sarca«jn  elaborately  got  up,  and  forced  on  theatUnjson 
in  all-  the  importunity  of  italics*  as*rc 
styld  of  wit.     Neither  can  we  .alio* 
though  a  much  smaller  personage  1 
in  the  space  of  half  a  dozen  lines, 
ant  and  a  serpent;  and  though  it  is 
trans  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  figu 
gory,  'first  *s  Adam,  (or  Eve,  we  dc 
and  secondly  as  an  elephant,  yet  w 
man's  modesty  to  assure  ourselves  1 
appearing  in  one  of  those  characters. 

.We  can  speak  with  some  commendation  of  the  conversation 
which  fellows  between  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Walter  Noble,  m 
leader  of  his  party.  It  is  at  the  critical  period  when  Cromwell 
bad  determined  on  the  death  of  the  king,  from  which  NoMe  en* 
deavojurs  to  dissuade  him.  The  language  and  manner  of  Cron» 
well's  resistance  is  not  ill  imagined. 

f  Cromwell. — You  country  gentlemen  bring  with  you  into  the  People's 
House  a  freshness  and  sweet  savour  which  our  citizens  lack  mightily. 
,  t  would  *fain  merit  your  esteem,  needless  of  these  pursy  fellows  foam 
huMts  and  warehouses,  with  one  ear  lappetted  by  the  pen  behind  it, 
and  the  other  an  heirloom,  as  Charles  would  have  had  it,  ia  Laud's 
star-chamber.  Oh!'  they  are  proud  and  bloody  men.  My  heart 
melts;  but  alas !  ray  authority  is  null :  J  am  the  servant  of  the  com? 
roonwealth  :  1  will  not,  dare  not  betray  it.  If  Charles  Stuart  bad  only 
threatened  my  death,  in  the  letter  we  ripped  out  of  the  saddle,  1  would 
'  have  reproved  him  manfully,  and  turned  him  adrift ;  but  others  are 
concerned,  lives  more  precious  than  mine,  worn  as  it  is  with  fastings, 
prayers,  long  services,  and  preyed  upon  by  a  pouncing  disease.  The 
Lord  hath  led  him  into  the  toils  laid  for  the  innocent.  Foolish  man ! 
he  never  could  eschew  evil  counsel. 

4  Noble. — In  comparison  to  you  he  is  but  as  a  pinnacle  to  a  buttress. 
I  acknowledge  his  weakness,  I  cannot  wink  upon  his  crimes.  But 
what  you  visit  as  the  heaviest  of  them,  perhaps  was  not  so,  although 
the  most  disastrous  to  both  parries,  the  bearing  of  arms  against  his 
people.  He  fought  for  what  he  considered  his  hereditary  property ; 
we  do  the  same ;  should  we  be  hanged  for  losing  a  lawsuit  ? 

'  Crowtpc//.— Not  unless  it  is  the  second.  Thou  talkest  finely  and 
foolishly,  Wat,  for  a  man  of  thy  calm  discernment.  If  a  rogue  holds 
a  pistol  to  my  breast,  do  I  ask  him  what  he  is  about?  do  1  care  whether 
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^dffltbfciUto  Tof  4<£rt*i»  or  of  catrsMar,    fie  qpop  such  wicked 
i  ^^ta^J^-MarwUous,  km  the  devil  works  upon  good  men's  inindsi 
^r  1  ^jc^fc^^j-Chafies  yras  always  more  to  be  dreaded  by  his  friends  than 
,  j$  fris  enemies,  and  now  by  neither. 

**  Ctomwell. — God  "forbid  that  Englishman  should  be  feared  by  Eng- 
lishman1 !  but  to  be  daunted  t>y  the  weakest,  to  bend  before  the  worst  .'.*... 
I  Wt tniee,' Walter  Woble,  thatif  Mtwes  and  the  Prophets  coftimtaded 
me^thfe^iffairty,  IwoAild  draw  back  and  mount  my  horee/-^oJj  i. 

*';  Cnarles  has  but  a  feeble  advocate  in  thifc  Walter  "Noble.     Per- 
fiaps  it] would  not  have  been  natural  that  a  Roundhead  should 
say  more  for  him;  but  it  would  have  been  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  Cromwell's  practice  in  this  stage  of  his  career,  to 
listen  to  the  representations  of  a  cavalier,  whom  dramatic  pro- 
priety would  have  permitted  to  discuss  the  question  fairly ;  avid, 
though  we  are  far  from  desiring  to  commit  such  a  task  to  Mr. 
I^andor's  discretion,  yet  we  will  affirm  that,  after  all  that  has  been 
written  on  that  period  of  our  history,  the  character  of  Charles  has 
never  been  fully  and  fairly  depicted.     It  has  never  been  shown 
how  his  character  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  his  conduct,  how 
much  of  what  was  wrong  in  the  latter  is  to  be  imputed  tor  Bucking- 
ham and  Digby,  how  much  of  what  is  right  to  Clarendon ;  how  he 
began  life  with  arbitrary  principles  derived  from,  and  fostered  by 
his  parents ;  how  he  discarded  instead  of  becoming  a  bigot  to 
them  when  their  injustice  was  exposed ;  how  his  firmness  forsook 
him  in  great  perplexity  and  desertion,  (we  allude  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Strafford,  the  worst  of  the  many  fatal  concessions  made  about 
the  same  period ;)  how  it  returned  when  all  terms  were  broken 
/With  him,  and  he  knew  his  cause  was  good;  how  adversity  attem- 
pered Jiis  mind  and  enlarged  his  views ;  how  patiently  and  piously 
he  met  the  misfortunes  of  his  latter  years  when  there  was  none 
to  help  him;  and  with  what  royal  dignity  and  Christian  sanctity 
he  suffered  death  when  there  was  none  to  save  him.    There  is 
<*iot  in  the  English  language  a  more  enlightened  exposition  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  English  constitution,  (for  it  had  then  no 
existence,)  than  is  contained  in  the  Letter  of  Charles  to  his  son, 
written  when  there  was  no  earthly  hope  that  it  could  profit  him- 
self; there  is  no  exposition  more   free  from  the  natural  pre- 
judices of  his  party,  whether  we  consider  its  reference  to  the 
5ood  of  the  people  as  the  basis  of  all  civil  authority,  or  the  just 
iscrimination  of  the  consequences  resulting  to  the  people  from 
excess  or  defect  of  that  authority.    This  letter  is  not  sufficiently 
known  or  noticed,  especially  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  the  Eixcov.    It  is  entirely  congenial  with  the 
spirit  of  that  composition*  and  written  with  not  less  ability.    In- 
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deed  if  ptoof  of  ability  were  tbe  thing  called  for  by  *•« 
impugn  the  authenticity  of  the  Eixa*,  better  could  iiot  be  deulr** 
than  the  disputation  between  Henderson,  the  Scotch  polemic, 
and  Charles  when  all  assistance  was  carefully  removed  Tifora  him. 
The  intellectual  acuteness  and  promptitude  evinced  by  the  king 
in  that  controversy  will  surprize  those  who  have  rated  his ; capa- 
city according  to  such  ill  judgment  as  is  formed  of  njeii's  talents 
by  their  conduct  in  circumstances  wherein  probably  any  course 
of  conduct  would  be  fatal.    Their  writings  are  better  criteria. 
We  perceive  sufficient  reasons  to  clear  the  Eixew  from  any  impu- 
tation of  being  spurious.     In  the  first  place,  what  impostor  would 
have  sitten  down  to  fabricate  the  long  prayers  and  devout  medita- 
tions with  which  each  section  concludes  ?  They  bear  every  mart  of 
being  ejaculated  from  a  pious  mind  at  intervals,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  afflictions,  of  being,  in  short,  what  they  import  to  be, 
composed  by  the  king  '  in  his  solitudes  and  sufferings.'     Wbat 
Royalist,  also,  writing  for  party  purposes,  would  have  accused 
Charles  in  such  vehement  and  unqualified  terms  as  those  in  whiclk 
his  self-accusations  are  couched,  or  ascribed  to  him  such  peni- 
tence and  humility  ?    Yet  ail  this  was  characteristic  of  Charles, 
who  was,  in  his  latter  years,  perhaps  the  most  devout  Christian 
and  impartial  Royalist  in  the  kingdom.    The  most  beautiful  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  that  on  parting  from  his  wife;  and  the  grace 
of  conjugal  affection  was  a  matter  altogether  alien  from  the  pur- 
pose^ of  an  impostor  and  partizan.     ft  maybe  remarked  also,* 
that  Milton  directs  his  efforts  to  confute  the  work,  not  to  Impeach 
its  authenticity;    which,  could  he  have  hoped  for  success,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  attempted;   for  he  perceived  with  deep 
resentment  the  general  tribute  of  respect  which  was  paid  10  it  by 
the  nation,  and  how  much  it  contributed  to  swell  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling  and  affection  which  had  run  high  since  the  death  of  the  king. 
The  soi-disant  Iconoclast  could  ill  bear  the  thought  that  his  party, 
by  the  means  with  which  they  won  their  power,  had  lost  the  voice 
of  the  people, — that  old  and  serviceable  argument  which  had 
applied  itself  to  every  emergency,  and  in  their  minds  sanctified 
every  crime.     Milton  at  length  could  entertain  a  doubt  of  the 
people's  infallibility,  and,  whilst  in  the  very  same  work  he  re- 
bukes and  insults  the  king  for  presuming  to  set  his  private  judg- 
ment against  the  judgment  of  the  people,  he  rejects  and  reviles 
the  judgment  of  the  people,  because  they  redeemed  it — but  too 
late — from  the  delusions  which  his  party  had  inspired. 

'  As  be,  (tbe  king,)  to  acquit  himself,  hath  not  spared  bis  adversaries 
to  load  them  with  all  sorts  of  blame  and  accusation,  so  to  him,  as  in 
his  book  alive,  there  will  be  used  no  more  courtship  than  he  uses ;  but 
what  is  properly  his  own  guilt,  not  imputed  any  more  tohis  evil  coun- 
sellors, 
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setoff*  (*  erfrentbny 'Uted  longer  by  the  Pathameot  than  htt  fcimiilt 
<Je4redO  sh<iU  be  land  here  without  cireuinloaitions  at  his  own  door— r, 
Tta^.*jpAo/f»  by  what  unhappwc& 

I  knp(UMofatQfqpQ  twcfy  qfatyated,  not  with  his  person  only,  but  with  his 
patpaliU  faults^  and  (loot  -upon  his  deformities,  may  have  none  to  Blame  but 
their  ownjblly,  ift&ey  live  and  die  in  such  a  strooken  blindness  as  next  to 
that  of  Sodom  hath  not  happened  to  any  sort  of  men  more  gross  or  mort 
misleddfrig.'—ILiuonnX.    p.  0.  *' 

Tlie  vox  jpppuli  was  jiq  longer  oracular.  It  was  brought  to 
him  by  ap,  adverse  wind,  and  Milton  probably  discovered  that 
where  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,  there  must 
be  about  as  many  gods  as  there  are  people.  We  return  to  our 
subject ',,,,.'/.. 

There  is  9  spirit  of  chivalry  about  Mr.  Landor,  which  consti- 
tutes him  the  champion  of  the  oppressed  and  the  sworn  foe  of 
many  .giants  and  windmills.  We  observed  lately  in  the  newspaper? 
that  an  individual,  ambitious  of  appearing  there,  has  established 
an  office  for  redressing  wrongs  gratis;  but  unfortunately,  in  the  in- 
stance which  fell  under  our  notice,  the  individual  sustaining  the 


Landor,  who  has  felt  himself  called  upon  to  assume  a  similar  cha- 
racter. Some  mischievous  Italian,  bent  on  teasing  him,  brings 
forward  a  couple  of  stories  of  military  license,  trifling  if  true, 
which  gire  no  sooner  swallowed  by  Mr.  Landor  than  that  gentle- 
man subjects  himself  to  a  fit  of  the  most  generous  indignation, 
calls  for  a  pen,  and  does  execution  upon  the  offender. 

*  PaUavianu — Your  Houses  of  Parliament,  M.  Landor,  for  their  ow» 
honour,  for  the  honour  of  the  service  and  of  the  nation,  should  have 
animadverted  on  such  an  outrage :  he  should  answer  for  it ;  he  should 
suffer  for  it. 

*  Landor ^ — These  two  fingers  have  more  power,  Marchese,  than* 
those  two  Houses.  A  pen !  he  shall  live*  for  it.  What,  with  their  anim- 
adversions, can  they  do  like  this?* — Conversation  9. 

Having  taken  this  signal  vengeance  upon  the  culprit  Mr. 
Landor  becomes  calm,  prorogues  the  two  legislative  authorities 
and  closes  the  chapter.  To  speak  seriously,  if  Mr.  Landor  had 
not  put  this  puissant  flourish  into  his  own  mouth,  we  should  have 
supposed  it  was  contrived  for  some  unhappy  author  finishing  his 
studies  in  the  retirement  of  Moorfields. 

In  noticing  the  absurdities  and  perversities  of  this  author,  we 
are  far  from  denying  that  he  is  a  man  of  knowledge  and  abi- 
lities, which  nothing  but  his  singular  deficiency  of  judgment 
could  have  rendered  useless.    In  the  absence  of  any  rational  or 
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t  dttigaj.AtseflrtlMnesoclsftplfly 
fbroiUy«xpne«^«l/poiDtec)  inveesi?  e4bro^  wta^cawuuca^kected, 
•f&w  reflections. wbkfe  «re  just«ud  vnhmWe,  afrts^fc  foretyiimstgi-* 
flatkm,  chough  it  be  rather  exuberant  than  select.  Olfcerstditybe 
more  fastidious,  but  we  have  been  able  to  get  over  htach  Wad 
taste,  many  elaborate  epigrams,  strange  prose-metaphors,  and  poli- 
tics in  verse,  to  find  entertainment  in  the  easier  and  better  pacts  of 
the  book.  Readers  less  easily  pleased  than  we  are  will  be  disposed, 
we  think,  to  allow  that  the  following  passage  is  not  without  spent.. 

*  An  English  officer  was  sitting  with  his  back  against  the  base  of  the 
great  Pyramid.  He  sometimes  looked  towards  those  of  elder  date  and 
ruder  materials  before  him,  sometimes  was  absorbed  in  thought,  and 
sometimes  was  observed  to  write  in  a  pocket-book  with  great  rapidity. 
**  If  he  were  not  writing,"  said  a  French  naturalist*  to  a  young  ensign, 
*  I  should  imagine  him  to  have  lost  his  eye-sight  by  the  ophthahnta; 
He  does  not  see  us :  level  your  rifle:  we  cawnot  find  a  greater  curi- 
osity* 

f  The  arts  paevaited:  the  officer  slided  with  extended  arms  frottt  his 
letting  place;  the  bloody  running  from  his  breast,  was  audible  as  % 
swarm  of  insects  in  the  sand.  Mo  other  sound  was  heard.  Powder 
had  exploded  ;  life  had  past  away  ;  not  a  vestige  remained  of  either: 

4  "  Let  us  examine  his  papers,"  said  the  naturalist. 

*  "  Pardon  me,  sir/'  answered  the  Ensign ;  "  my  first  inqairy  on 
such  occasions  is  wkafs  o'clock?  and  afterwards  I  pucsae  myrmnera- 
logical  researches." 

*  At  these  words  he  drew  forth  the  dead  man's  watch,  and  stuxk  it 
into  hie  sash,*  while  with  the  other  hand  be  snatched  out  a  purser  con- 
tainkig  some  seech  ins ;  every  part  of  the  dress  was  examined,  and  not 
quite  fruitlessly.  ' 

,'  "  See!  a  locket  with  a  miniature  of  a  young  woman!"  Such  it  was 
— a  modest  and  lovely  countenance. ' 

*  "  Ka !  ha  V  said  the  ensign;  "  a  few  touches,  a  very  :fcw  touches,  I 
can  give  them,  and  Adele  will  take  this  for  me.  Two  inches  higher, 
and  the  ball  bad  split  it— what  a  thoughtless  man  be  was!    There  is 

*  gold  in  it  too:  it  weighs  heavy.    Pest  I  an  told  woman  ax  the  tack! 
grey  as  a  cat' 

*  It  was  the  officer's  mother  in  her  old  age  as  he  had  left  her.  There 
was  something  of  sweet  piety,  not.uRsadckued  by  presage,  in. the  coun- 
tenance. He  severed  it  with  his  *knife,  and  thsew  it  into  the  bosom  of 
her,  son.  Two.  foreign  letters  and  two  pages  ia  pencil  were,  the  coo  tents 
of  the  ipecket-book.  Two  bcks.  of  hair  had  fallen  out ; .  one  rested  on 
his  eyelashes,  for  the  air  was  motionless,  -  the  ether  was  drawn  tb  the 
earth  by  his  blood.    The  papers  were  taken  to  General  Kleber  by  the 

*  This  is  somewhat  out  of  keeping.  In  the  French  army  there  axe  no  ensigns;  and 
•ashes  are  never  worn.  A  >  painter  -who  «hool<l  take*  his  «utyect  aYeia  s  Peninsular  cam- 
paign* might  as  well  represent  a  Higlilaadec  in,a  cotifc*4  hat,  or  Mr.  Lauderta  the  uni- 
form of  the  regulars. 
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n^prnUjt  MdiiOs«mm(tf  'tfWfca  ©orract  racitel  of  the wbol*owa* 
tetfo^i  excepting  the  apfoidegaft  of  watch,  aecduns^  and  locket. 
; .  *  "  Young  man,"  a^ul  Jtteber  gravely,  "  k  this  a  subject  of  snerid- 
roeiU  to.ypui  W^o  knows  whether  you  or  I  may  not  be  deprived  oi 
life  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  ?  He  was  not  your  enemy;  perhaps 
he  was"  writing  tp  a  motner  or  sister.  God  help  them  1  these  suffer 
most  from  war.  The  heart  of  the  far-distant  is  the  sceneof  its  most 
Cruet  "&evastnt?oris.  •  Leave  the  papers:  you  may  go:  call  tbenntttr* 
preterm    •"  *.-'■■('■ 

*  4<He<fent*i«dv^"'Rsjed  this  totter." 

'".Sfy  adirtd  Hmry" M  Give  it  me,"  cried  the  .general;  4* 

blew  a  strtwg  fire  fro**  his  pipe  and  consumed  it. 

;  .".  Read  the  ofc|M»?-~ Afy kiml~hwtfd and  UUned  *o» .....  "  Stop: 
lead  t^eJast  line  only." 

f  The  interpreter  answered,  "it  contains  merely  the  name  and 
address." 

*  1  asked  no  questions :  read  them,  and  write  them  down  legibly* 

'  He  took  the  paper,  tore  off  the  margin  and  placed  the  line  in,  his 
snuff-box. 

•  *  Give  me  that  paper  in  pencil,  with  a  mark  of  sealing-wax  on  AU 

,  '  Hesoafebed  it,  shrunk,  and  shook  .some  tobacco  on  it.  It  was:no 
seeMng-ttak.  It  was  a  4rop. of  blood;  onofrom  the  heart;,  one  only; 
diy,  butsetmiqg  fe<teh«'*~voh  i«  p«  129. 

Had'  there  been  a  predominance  of  such  passages  as  these, 
tnfcy'sbouM  have  protected  the  work  from  oar  censure;  bit  on 
ihe  contrary,  the  volumes  in  general  are  characterised  by*  spirit  of 
pugnacity  which,  White  ft;  take*  all  its  tenderness  from  criticism, 
satisfies  us  that  rebuke  is  wholesome.  TMe'  objects  of  this  spirit 
are  sufficiently  multifarious,  bin  the  nearest  *are  tne  most  tram* 
pled  upon.  Our  opinion  of  Italian  society,  though  milder  than 
Mr.  Lander's,  vvotrid  not  have  led  tss  to  take  uo  our  abode, 
amongst  the ;  Italians.  •  Yet  *  Mr.  •  Landor  has  not  chosen  ill  >for 
himself.  We  know  well  that  it-  is  *  fitting  abode  lor  men  who 
like  prodigiously t&  talk  of  freedom,  but  never  4o  see  it  about 
them;  for  teen  whose  dependants  'are* expected  to  shoot  liberty 
once  in  seven  years;  and  go  home  to  shake  at  an  angry  took; 
whose  key-note  is'  the  independence  of  utankintf,  and  to  whom  any 
thirig  in  mankind  but  abject  servility  is  insuffeYable.  It  is  natural 
enough  then,  that  Mr.  Landor  Should  make  his  home  in  the  midst 
of  a  society  which  is  his  perfect  scorn ;  amid  venality,  bad  faith, 
suspicion,  co wardite,  the  prostration  of  private  and  the  extinction 
of  social  virtue,  (i.  184.}-— where  the  national  religion  rests  on 
peculation  and  rattens  on  nee,  (vol^i*  p;  *85i)— where  the  native 
vromen  bate  lost  all  delicacy  of  diameter,  and  even  the  English 
women  are  chiefly  those  who  are  little  respected  at  home,  arrogant, 
presumptuous,  suspicious,  credulous*  and.  apeaking^one  of  another 
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mrt  T*<*Hcfovtytkm$  untruly  5*  {vol.  1  p.  I9ft.}^wt»fie  fittae^ 
and  duties  are  vicarious;  (voi.i.  p.210.)— • wbwe  the  most  trifthag 
of  all  pursuits  is  called  virt&,  every  thing  excellent  i*  peiegHad) 
softness  is  morbidezza,  a  dinner  is  served  uyaHacwitemplazi+nei 
and  a  lamb's  fry  is  ccwa  stupertda ;  where  a  patriot  is  amaja uw 
friendly  to  all  established  government,  who  would  fobsen^aii  jla0 
laws  as  impediments  to  the  liberty  of  action,  with  m  *eafer*e»of 
those  which  secure  to  him  the  fruits  of  rapine  and  coufattaliuu^ 
(vol.  ii.  ».  140.) — where  the  aristocracy  are  the  chiMrardf  sharpest 
frt>m  behind  the  counter?*— where  count*  and  maruuesseaafoatora 
plentiful  than  sheep  and  swine,  (vol.  ii.  p.  £48.)— wberfe  tbejn^g^ 
are  bribed -with  harlotry — and  where  robbery  and  tnuraVreouad 
off  triumphant — Here,  we  repeat,  Mr.  Landorhaa  donewiady  to 
domesticate.  It  is  in  such  an  Utopian  retreat  as  this  that  phi- 
losophers of  bis  cast  seek  an  asylum  from  the  contact  of  honest 
independence  and  the  restraints  of  a  well  ordered  society. 

In  a  conversation  (vol.  i.  p.  25 1 .)  between  the  author  and  the. 
Abbe  Delille,  there  is  much  minute  criticism  upon  French  poetry* 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Landor,  being  manager  aa  well  as  perfoenwy 
takes  care  to  allot  the  best  part  to  himself,  and  the  abh£  cute  4* 
very  inconsiderable  figure.  Indeed  it  may  be  obsemd  that  wbtre- 
pv0r  Mr.  Landor  is  one  of  the  interlocutors,  the  retpouseaotf  thtf 
other  have  about  the  same  proportion  of  vigour  Mid  sngactf^ 
that  obtain*  in  the  more  elementary  dialogues  between  Tutor  au4 
,Charlea*  The  abbe,  therefore,  stands  forward  as  the  feeble  pmqi 
.of  French  poesy,  in  whom  we  can  admire  nothing  but  the  meehr 
aess  with  which  he  endures  the  contemptuous* -attack*  of  Jiis  M&rr 
vurtary  ;•  and  in  this  game  between  the  right  he*4  and  the  toft*]*  j* 
amusing  enough  to  observe  the  exultation  of  lbs  winner*  .French 
poetry  .may  be  -  better  defended,  provided  the .  light  tgrouttd  >  be 
taken;  audio  order  to  this  it  is  nece«9aj7atonceeud  wiliKrtKtfe^efv^ 
to  relinquish  the  cauae  of  all  tragedies  *uti  heroiwy**'.  aU  sepfe. 
mental  and  romantic  poetry  m  the  language,  Wf£**houM /than 
c^ttie  to  the  syh*  of  the  country,  to  the  madrigaia,  upigiuMH. 
vera  d'afmour,  baisers,  and  to  the  strangest  point  of  defefieejithft 
worics  of  BoHeau,  which  Mr.  Landor,  with  his  usual  iB  fortufte, 
fata)  chosen  as  the  main  point  of  attack.  Boileau  is  the  ukm* 
.successful  of  French  poets,  because  he  chose  those  walks  of 
poetry  for  which  only  the  French  language  is  fitted.  He  waa 
Abe  ftur  rival  of  Pope  in  all  his  writings  except  the  Epistle  to 
Eloisa;  for  from  any  attempt  at  poetry  of  an  impassioned  cha- 
racter the  Frenchman  judiciously  forbore.    It  is  not  our  design, 

•  This  elegant  form  of  invective  was  used  by  one  whose  language  of  reproach  was 
dfctritttfaating  as  weH  as  severe,  and  to  whom  we  beg  to  give  it  back  ;  *  ^uasi  fiiaiites> 
•tupra  et ftagttia  invjeem  objectavere,  neuter  fal$b.'—Tac.  Hut*  u  7*4. 

for 
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kmhikiii^y  tfub*«esea*yr  to  swppwrt^ wpHUtiatt  of3oib(W* 

against  liwdiiicteow^  Mr.  Lender.    They  tend  to  convince 

thethiataduloaaihatm)  author  who  published  many  volumes  has 

wettent  anndiy  ^a<*  **■**  *■**  week  couplets*    They  also  show  Jfcat 

heudairiiet  employ  a  fiiinr<modt»la4ion  of  rhythm  than  his  native 

taagUagp  aAniued.    We  know,  eoinewhat  better  than  Mr.  Lando* 

do^^dbeiocuraUeinfinBitieaof  French  verse,  and  the  spirit^ 

pedantry  by  which  thor  tragedians  crippled  it  still  fiuftlw,  aub~ 

sftkqtmg  bad  raeeaaatsm  for;  natural  disability.     But  we.  bong 

forward /these  facts  in  favour  of  Boileau,*  and  not  against  him* 

Witbirtjgard  fee  the  partacaiar  defect  instanced,  it  is  true  that  the 

Faaneb  beanie  is  accesaarily  divided  into  two  cadences,  bulk  is  not 

t  aecdaaanlyinor  indeed  is  it  often,  confined  to  these  two.    Que  late 

-i       *.  <*  Souphe,  tend  lea  bras*  ferine  lVail,  et  s'endort,'    .    . 

niey  eiprets  foot  actions  each  by  its  respective  a*ovenacniy,aAd 

one  can  scarcely  read  it  without  perceiving  that  it  sounds  aa.it 

odghtv    By  some  accident,  however,  Mr.  Landor  has  comet  to 

adjust  conclusion  upon  the  general  subject,  and  the  most  n»» 

learned  adversary  and  the  worst  directed  attack  shall  not  Setup t 

a***  say  a  word  m  defence  of  French  versification*  .    . 

;>An¥*ajge*  other  incongraous  personages,  who  meat  in, Mr. 

LetieWs  pages,  we  have  to  number  Samuel  Johnson  and  John 

Httn*  Tooke.    They  could  only  have  been  tooagbt  together  % 

abese'saefi  stratagem  as  effected  the  meeting  between  Jobaaoit 

ava"  Wilkes.     Mr.  Lander  is  ignorant  of  Tooka's  sentiments  <itt> 

ascribing  to  him  a  panegyric  upon  Johnson's  Dictionary,  for 

vrtridl  hd'entertained  more  than  bis  ordinary  portkto  of  seh-uan 

In  ttll'Iitertrty  history ^  (not  b^adiagueting  than  political,)  we  ban* 

of  nothing  mom  pitifal  than  Toeke's  comment,  whether  for  the 

en vy^hich  leads  him  to  make  light  of  a  work  which  he  was  peouJL- 

attyeaMbtofef  estimating,  or  for  the  miserable  hypocrisy  aUth 

vtftfcfe  He  endeavours  to  dissemble  his  apite  by  declaring  that  W 

ottttd  never  read  the  preface  without  tears.    Dignified,)  noWe. and 

pathetic  as  that  composition  is,  beyond  all  otbera  wherein  great 

anthers  have  advened  to  themselves  and  their  works,  we  refuse  10 

believe  that  it  ever  moistened  the  eyes  of  Home  Tooke.    The. 

Pfdkaialy,  no  doubt,  ^waa  capable  el  improvements,  and.  has  a*r  ' 

oeived  them  from  other  hands,  according  to  the  old  allegory  thai 

*  U^oUbm  h*£  qoatreljed  with  his  native  tongue,  and  indulged  in  Latin  like  Mr. 
Laodor,  be  would  scarcely  have  given  way  to  his  classical  vein  in  soch  verges  as  these, 
which  describe  the  effect  of  Buonaparte's  conquests : 
'••'i-  t  AtqaimoUipraJsiervittias 

Certe  gentians  incubat  receptis  ... 
Quod  ferrum  fuit  antea,  ccce  plumbom.' — ii.  p.  189. 
or  Is  those  which  we  find  vol.  I.  p.  Sf7,  and  which  we  suppose  are  also  meant  far 
Latin. 

the 
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the  dwarf  tees  fcrtber  than  tear  giant  prowsdedrhe< 
giant's  shodlders.    To+ke  accuses  Johna*n*of  boi 

•  scheme  of  etyvnoUgy  which  Johnso*  ssever  psoposod  to  i 
plisfai  It  was  oot  a  part  of  Johnson's  dosage  t»  gsrettboii 
Bogliak  -words?  be  did  not  pretend  to  trace  these  to  tsmrfaaV>r*a 
giael  eotmtry,  but  only  to  th»eeamtvy  whence  «hey  last  ti  ■triiii 
grate*.  Example*  of  this  praeeiee  are*  adduced  m  tfaoiBaais 
imMstaa,  as  if  Johnson  wefe>BiiaaPWBtitefor'tooteeiaco»agapka 
wtoeh  Toeko  only  ^awtemttiatooV  aod  wbstfc  ie«auaily  dufoaaao 
after  oik  That  part  of  the  Dictionary  wif  sM>tteot»anpfato*iii  tito 
wards  are  traced,  not  osriy  to  the  Jts^snage  'Whoadetooyifint 
came,  or  to  4bat  whence  they  lastcaene,  ha*  aba  in  cbtaaolayqi 
order  through  every  laagnage  of  their  intermadiaie  prpajinssv      u 

Mr.  Landof's  mi*d  is  a  selfcwoetitassd  oanrt  o^'oyer  and  *hv 
Baisjery  ready  to  try  all  causae  which  may  eotwe  before  it ;  ami 
this  court  being  composed  erf  the  aaost  heterogeneous*  element 
aad  ptofoondly  igadraat  *>f  the  extent >mt  its  proper  jufisd»cbait> 
aanssee>«po»jeacb'ajid  e*esy  'matter  atrfeaaayand  upon  ail  parties 
Hfigaat,  o  sudden,  peremptory,  and  onspfralined  eentetoei  TW 
French  nation*  we  fiady  are  cady  to  be  reatraieed  from  mischief 
by  the  moat  rigid  government, '  they*  must  be  soottrged  into  good 
kmnooty  tmd  starved  msaj-eanlaat/  .  '  Yoati  Spaiiiard#^(thw  judg- 
ment is  delivered  ta  a  dedications  la  GeooraV  Mlna,  wl.  it,  j>-  viii^ 
'  You  Spamasda  have  committed  two  great  errors  t  the;  first  lit 
not  removing  to  Cuba  isi*  or  seven  hundred  known  ajid  pf  o\en 
tmitors,  condemning  thiee  or  -  four  of  the  most  etninftftf  to 
danftk  ? .  *».  .'  Nowy  to  speak  anriousijy  on' a  matter* *f -life ;aiid 
death,  we  bold  this  torbe  one  of  the  4ax»tineft*neebfo  passages  0i 
Mr.  Lattdor*s  work,  wnmnotii  os  the  drteirawtaooesr  adverted  *e 
eisssed  very  recently,  and  srtayeiilt  again/  aad  the  tofeastwe  re- 
commended is  ss'axtieal  aed  fes*iWe,>attd<  in-  tsuth  tsteatl?  that 
nscasure  which;  8heuki'the>drcumstaoter  again  esifcti  thtf  peaces 
toacemed  would 'be  mast  in^perilof  addptang*  ■  1m  citftwsJMHfte 
oary  name  of  treason  oogbft  by>dll  paabes  to  be^spetiaUj  avoided. 
They  whose  partisans  suffer  *be  pamahasjrtitof  frcaroaj  aoost  at 
turn  mfliet  it,  and  retaliation  once  at  work  Vitt  x>vartbrfrw»aU fos» 
dread  dificujties, tiH  enecutsens  wagajie»attAo^fmtidf^*irt 
these  muWptied  mto  oiaseacresj . 

*  If  we  have  any  thing  more  tu  obsei  re,  it  is  npow  a  conversation 
between  Maurocordato  and  Cotdcotrini,  b  which  Mfc'Lanflor 
brings  his  poetical  and  military  experience  to  the  ai<J  of  th$  GreeW. 

4  The  notes  which  I  intended  for  thfr  conversation  were  numerous ; 
but  as  they  contained  some  particulars  which  I  think  it  imprudent  to 
divulge  at  present,  I  shall  insert  some  vene*  in  their  place,  not  very 
remote  from  the  subject/-— vol.  ii.  p.  234. 
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*The^eef*e*/  ere*  oo«Bumine*ely  pradettty  t&itkff  ^Ihlflgetm* 
mtwmg>  whatever*  «  Wrtb  tdl  Mr.  I^edor'i*  CaWW^h*****^ 
some  of  -the  military  measure*  which  tor  W  sufgeaied <fsj  the 
Ghre^lwJire  of  w>€ffio«ck>ir8<HHrt«re  that  he  cannot*  resist  shew 
mg^themeff*  Tb^principalitisede  guerre  *whtch  he  tefjoaiinendd 
to^tmmriiste*  surprise*  tlM  Turks  when-  tbeylenef  efcpeefr'tyty 
ttae^ringnway  iMf  aroekets*  and*  taking  to  bows*  end  shNjwk 
(vek-  ».  p.  4&7;>^£«|iia)I«stomfeiiie»t>  rt 'to  i^ujt- from-^th* 
adoption  of  «orJb  armour*  than*  which  it  appear*  ^nothing « to'  more 
cool  and  refreshing*  (vol*  n.  jprf  22$.)--~ln  common  prudence 
Mr.Lendor  ought  to  have  put  these  stratagems  into  veree.  lOft 
tie  contrary  they  are  expounded  to  all  the  wortd'in  »Mr:  Lendort 
easiest  prose:  for  aught  we  know,  the  Turks  may  get»bokr  of  the 
bows  and  arrows  first,  and  it  is  awful  to  think  on  the:  fhte'  of 
tbe  defenceless  Greeks,  left  with  nothing  bat  steel'  and  gunpowder} 
when  the  Turks  should  fall  upon  them  with  bows  and  arrewsr-td 
their  bands  and  cased  in  cork ! 

In  conclusion,  whatever  measmreof  absurdity  there  maybe** 
Mr l  Landor'a  work,  we  desire  to  do  him  full  justice  :  thesis 
abo  in  it  a  good  deal  to  be  admired,  and  some  little  to*  be 
approved*  *    *' 

Art.  XL — A  SketcJi  of  Old  England  by  a  Nea>  EHgkiudman, 
t»  a  Series  of  Letters  to  his  Brother.    2  vols,  12mo.  ppt  30ft. 
2£Q.    New  York.  1822.  ......   -: 

rpRUTH,  though  not  always-  palatable?  is  elwayyweeU  sense, 
A  .  and  nations,  like  individual  ought  to  be  gn*temi  for choos* 
teJIigence  which  detects  and  the  skill  which  remedies-*  <  their 
disetsq*,  although  the  medicine  should  be  •tritser  4t  tkaopeaatten 
fMoiuJ*  la  this,  spirit  we  approach  the*comidemtito»mf*the 
*  Sketch  of  Old  England  by  a  New  Buglandaaaw;'  aadakfctigh  me 
cannot  but  regret  that  be  has  found  so  much  fe  bkune,.  wo  «re 
stiU  thankfel  that  we  have  raUen  into  the  handtof  so  enligbtonee\ 
so  liberal,  and  so  oandid  a  censor*  We  mitst  rot  >  conceal,  bene* 
every  that  the  object  of  this  amiable  writer  is  not-  the  ejtotrtiesief 
«r 'improvement  of  Old  England;  out  there  in  the  benefit,  wbioh 
his  work  is  to  do  mankind  is  only  'incidental  and  inferential;  Jiia 
great  motive  is  to  jcaisB>  the  Americans,  in  their  own  efmuooamd 
that  of  the  world,  by  contrasting  their  freedom,  happiness,  ciejlrffi) 
tien  and  refinement*  with  the  slavery,  bigotry,  ignorance,  harbe> 
rism  and  misery  of  this  unhappy  and|  degraded  nation.  How.  far 
it  was  necessary  to  publish  two  volumes  to  stimulate  American 
.modesty  into  a  better  opinion  of  American  society,  we  o>  not 
pretend  to  say,  but  we  can  venture  to  prononace  that  tbeportien 
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of  bw  woii  whkk  &<m* '  0^d^^^^^ly,^crt;fi^la^^<(af 
from  being  superfluous.    A  Grecian  sage  Jias  corcisely  esjfjff^^d 
the  difficulty  of  knowing  one 's-self.     Our  New  England  ipwyu*, 
who  probably  never  beard  of  the  sage  or  the  apophtheG^Jias, 
by  the  mere  light  of  his  own  natural  genius^amved^t^Jyg  Mme 
conclusion ;  and  when  we  look  at  ourselves  in  his  ,Mrri§3pa  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  England  offers  a  very  Inmost  l»a»ample 
of  self-deception  on  almost  every  point  connected,  with-mur  man- 
ners, our  history,  our  geography,  our  arte,  and^eveamr  language* 
We  have  eyes  but  they  see  not,  ears  but  they  hear  oof;  am  &nti| 
we  opened  these  volumes  of  fraternal  expostulation  and  friendly 
advice  we  had  no  conception  of  the  grossuess  of  our  folly  anij  the 
depth  of  our  ignorance. 

The  publication  is  anonymous.  No  name,  indeed,  could,  add 
to  the  respect  we  bear  the  author,  but  we  confess  we  ahouW  have 
been  severely  mortified  could  we  not  have  relieved  our  feelings 
by  directing  our  own  and  our  readers'  gratitude  ipdividtwHy-  and 
personally  to  the  object  of  our  literary  admiration:  it  was,  there- 
fore, with  no  small  pleasure  we  learned  that  the  writer  off  ffoete  in- 
comparable Letters  was  Mr.  J.  K.Paulding,*  a  poet  and  pplfty^aji 
of  the  first  grade,  and  singularly  noted  in  America  for  th^U^f- 
rality  of  his  principles  and  the  suavity  of  bis  disposition*      vr  [U 

We  could  wish  that  the  benevolent  writer  had  condescej)de<|rtp 
give  us  a  few  dates,  and  that  he  had  not  90  frequently  left  blpnlU 
or  asterisks  *  *  *  *  *  for  names  of  persons  whom  he  viske^^r^f 
places  where  he  sojourned.  These  petty  details  ar£  by  -»<£  mjafimp 
.necessary  to  increase  our  confidence;  but, '  astdogawll  bay  4j>£ 
brightest  moon,'  we  fear  there  may  be  those  who.  wjil^xrtt^l  tf 
daabt  whether  any  such  traveller  ever  existed,  ^w|^f,  $f 
volumes  are  not  a  mere  compilation  from  r^ffffl1"  "gTTPftlMBft 
treasonable  pamphlets,  blasphemous  libels,,v\Jgax  ]fi*$q$toip4 
all  that  species  of  ribald  literature.  Without  participalijf^jof  tj^^se 
suspicions,  candour  obliges  us  to  confess  tbatthcr^aj^  j^t^poi^tf 
here  and  there  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  require  sow  ^pJMpa-* 
toon;  but  we  must  also  add  that  the  explanation,  wherever  4 1  hap* 
pens  to  be  afforded,  invariably  proves  the  author's  aocucacy^jmd 
restores  him  to  a  fuller  possession  of  our  confidence*  Mr,  Pamdr 
ing  informs  us,  for  instance,  in  his  second  letter,  that,  he  wwd*4 
London  under  cover  of  a  fog  so  dense  that  people  were  obliged  to 
carry  lights  to  find  their  way  through  die  streets,  .(vo}*i.  pv-Jd) 
and  in  the  next  page  of  the  same  letter  he  entertain*  hh  reader 
with  '  a  most  capital  colloquy'  which  he  overheard  bfctw^eu  two 
Englishmen  in  the  street,  and  which  he  justly  rbistqnces  as  a,  proof 

•  Betides  thtfee  Letters,  Mr.  Paulding  hat  published  r  LtHm  to  Jthn  Hnttj* «  Letter* 
frtm  th$  Smith;'  *  The  Bmck  Woodmum,*  anil  various  other  poena. 
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6f  tfk  ^frf^tdsdtjHdlfy  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  has  just 
arrived. 

*™'finedair  ' 

^*  Any  news  to-day  ?" 
-  «Cairt  ttfl." 

:  «  Tdciiibie,  thank  ye." 

f  Fm*  *n/~bows  Betsey  r 

"Middling." 
.  ".flow,  is  Johnr 
,  *'  So-so.* 

4t  Aunt  and  uncle  pretty  well?" 

"  Indifferent,  thank  ye.     How's  your  wife?" 

"Complaining  a  little,  thank  you/' 
'"  Ofd  gentleman  well  f 

"  I  can't  say  he  is." 
•  «  Very  fine  weather  r 
'^DeHghtful.*'  t 

•  Now  it  may,  we  admit,  be  asked  whether  this  '  capital  colloquy/ 
tf  which  Jine  days,  smdjine  weather,  and  delightful  leather  to  fm 
the*  chief  topic,  is  not  a  little  inconsistent  with  the  tiine  of  the  year 
in  which  the  author  represents  it  to  have  taken  place?  and  whe- 
ther he  does  not  herein  exhibit  rather  more  of  a  plea'saut  talent 
at  inventron  than  comports  with  the  character  of  a  sfobef  relator 
tffWfccW  We  think  not.  Two  things  appear  to  have  rtoitictilarly 
efrrited  the  indignation  of  our  traveller  on  his  very  outset,  viz.  the 
ttbdbttis  bf'ttfe  dirhate  and  the  stupidity  of  the  people;  arid  surely 
tfe'ttbtatd  tptoduce  tier  better  proof  of  both  than  the  having  se*eVi 
twoftHofW*  '  crawl  tip  to  each  other*  in  the  Strand,  in  a  raw  l?b- 
vember  fog*, '  offer  a  dead  hand  to  shake/  and  congratulate  theni- 
ftftves  'on  iuch  delicious  weather  t 

*  Among  the  few  objects  I  could  see,  was  a  person  with  a  lanthorn,  who 
I'suppose,  fike  JEsop,  was  looking  about  for  an  honest  man.  You  may 
think,  my  deaf  brother,  how  scarce  honest  men  must  be  in  London/— 
vol.  i.  p.  15.  » 

hr  these  three  lines  the 
truth  and  pleasantry.  I 
Diogenes  was  the  persoi 
an  honest  nian :  ive  now 
cynic.  What  can  be  i 
the  person  whoappearec 
fog,  was;  in  fact,  merely 
what  so  sarcastically  ju 
honest  men  are  scarce  it 

vol.  xxx.  NO.  LX. 
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bts  finishing  the  passage  with  an  avowal  that  the  lantboni-in^n^s 
search  was  not  quite  vain,  since  he  met  Mr.  Paulding. 

€  Alighting  from  the  stage/  (for  Mr.  Paulding  made  these  im- 
portant discoveries  as  he  was  driving  through  the  streets,)  there 
was  a  great  contest  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  bis  trunks,  like— 
what  takes  place  at  Calais,  or  Cadiz,  or  Smyrna,  or  New  York  ?- — 
oh !  no—'  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fof  the  body  of 
Patroclus.'  A  Greek,  as  he  slyly  intimates, '  carried' — the  body  ? 
no; — the  trunk?  no,  '  he  carried  the  day'! — it  seems,  however, 
that  he  carried  neither  the  trunk  nor  the  day — 
4  for,'  continues  Mr.  Paulding,  *  a  good  natured  person  apprised  me  that 
if  I  permitted  their  attendance^  I  should  probably  never  see  my  trunks 
again ;  I  was  not  aware  of  the  necessity  of  this  caution,  as  you  know„in 
our  own  dear  honest  country,  no  man  hesitates  a  moment  to  trust  his 
baggage  with  the  first  porter  that  offers,  be  he  black  or  white/ — vol.  i. 
p.  14. 

The  mode  in  which  our  traveller  argues  from  this  fact  is  very 
logical,  however  humiliating  the  result  must  be  to  the  British 
people  at  large. 

4  This  is  not  one  of  those  solitary  instances  from  which  no  general, 
conclusion  can  be  drawn*  It  affords  decisive  proof  that  at  least  one 
class  of  people  in  this  country  is  not  as  honest  as  the  same  class  in 
ours.' — vol.  i.  p.  14. 

'  To  escape  the  hacks  I  called  a  hack' — the  last  of  these  hacks 
was,  no  doubt,  a  hackney-coach ;  what  the  former  means  we  pre* 
tend  not  to  guess.  In  this  hack,  be  it  what  it  will,  he  is  conveyed, 
not  however  without  shameful  and  characteristic  imposition,  '  to 
the  #  #  #  #  #  coffee-house,  the  name  of  which,'  he  says,  *  being 
derived  from  my  own  country,  attracted  the  yearnings  of  my  in* 
ctinatjon.' 

The  coffee-house  whose  name  attracted  the  yearnings  of  our 
traveller's  inclination,  ought  not  to  be  left  in  doubt;  we  have 
therefore  run  through  the  list  of  coffee-houses  in  London,  and 
can  find  but  two  names  which .  could  have  had  this  sympathetic 
effect  on  his  bowels,  viz.  the  New  England  Coffee-house  in 
Threadneedle-Btreet,  and  the  New  York  Coffee-house  in  Sweet- 
ing's-alley.  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add  that,  whichever  of  these 
coffee-houses  Mr.  Paulding  honoured  with  his  presence,  he  found 
it  to  be  American  only  in  name ;  for  the  waiters  were  exceedingly 
attentive,  and  the  landlord  made  him  a  bow  at  his  very  entrance; 
'  all  which/  as  he  shrewdly  observes, '  being  contrary  to  the  nan 
hire  of  an  Englishman,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  meant  to 
cheat  me;'  and  so  be  did,  for  the  first  day  he  gave  him  '  a  botde 
of  halfoguinea.wiue  of  a  pestiferous  quality.'  Whether  the  half* 
guinea  wine  was  port  wine,  currant  wine,  gooseberry  wine,  or  eWer 

wine, 
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wine,  we  are  not  informed,  nor  can  we  guess  in  what  way  (though: 
bad  wine  might  poison)  it  could  be  said  to  act  pestiferously.    ThW 
execrable   and   anonymous   stuff,  however,  the  landlord   '  pro- 
nounced to  be  such  as  Lord  Somebody  always  called  for'  when 
that  distinguished  nobleman  dined  at  his  house. 

*  The  next  day  he  gave  me  still  worse,  finding  I  had  put  up  with  the. 
first,  and  charged  me  still  higher,  on  the  score  of  its  being  a  favourite, 
drink  of  some  noble  Earl.     The  third  day  it  was  still  worse  and  still 
dearer,  because  his  Grace  Gf  *****  *  always  drank  it  in  preference 
to  any  other.' — vol.  i.  p.  18. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Had  the  landlord,  instead  of 
making  our  traveller  a  bow,  and  charging  ten  shillings  for  a  bottle 
of  wine,  treated  him  with  an  honest  independence  of  manner,  and 
been  content  with  moderate  prices  for  his  beverage,  Mr.  Pauld- 
ing would  have  probably  made  his  fortune,  by  acquainting  the 
fashionable  world  whether  it  was  at  the  New  England,  in  Thread- 
neediest  reel,  or  the  New  York,  in  Sweeting*  s-tane,  that  '  Lord 
Somebody,  and  the  noble  Earl  of  *  *  #,  and  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  *****  #,  are  in  the  habit  of  dining.' 

By  way  of  atonement,  we  suppose,  for  his  misconduct,  the 
landlord  advised  our  traveller  to  buy  a  certain  book  called  the 
Picture  of  London,  '  which  (says  he)  I  did,  and  very  much  conso- 
lation it  afforded  me.'  Indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  historical 
matter,  much  of  the  legal  learning,  and  the  whole  of  what  regards 
the  line  arts  as  connected  with  the  metropolis  are  copied  from 
this  same  Picture  of  London ;  and  we  should  not  have  been  sorry 
if,  in  spite  of  the  landlord's  low  bows  and  high  charges,  our  au- 
thor had  by  name  acknowledged  the  services  of  so  great  a  literary 
benefactor  as  he  turns  out  to  have  been. 

Mr.  Paulding  escaped  on  the  fourth  auspicious  morning  from 
the  symposiac  rendezvous  of  the  peerage,  and  fixed  himself  in  a, 
lodging  in  *****  *  Street,  with  an  *  excellent  old  landlady/ 
who  seems  to  have  made  but  a  poor  return  for  the  affection  with 
which  he  celebrates  her.  ludeed  nothing  can  show  the  disgusting 
duplicity  of  the  English  so  much  as  the  conduct  of  this  woman, 
for,  while  our  traveller  praises  her,  and  the  neatness  of  her  house, 
and  the  civility  of  her  behaviour,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  an  Ame- 
rican, the  abominable  hag  was  amusing  herself  in  quizzing  Jonar* 
than,  (as  we  dare  say  she  expressed  it  to  her  gossips,)  and  in  gull** 
itig  her  unsuspicious  friend  with  such  storiesra*  the  following*, 

'  She  has  good  blood  in  her  veins,  if  blood  be  an  hereditary  commo- 
dity ;  she  claims  descent  from  the  Tudors  and  Plantagenets,  and  com- 
bmes  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
Though  too  well  bred  to  boast,  she  sometimes  used  to  mention  these 
matters,  until  one  day  I  advised  her,  in  jest,  to  procure  a  champion  to 
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til*  against  young  Parson  Dymoke  for  the  broom  at  the  ensuing  coro- 
nation, since  her  claim  was  far  superior  to  the  Hanoverian  upstarts. 
The  good  old  soul  took  the  joke  ill,  and  I  was  sorry  for  it.  She  has  a 
number  of  noble  relatives  among  the  respectable  old-fashioned  nobility, 
who  still  possess  that  sturdy  antique  morality  and  honesty  now  so. 
scarce  among  this  class  throughout  all  Christendom.  Their  occasional 
visits  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  the  contemplation  of  her  own august 
descent,  seem  to  constitute  her  little  fund  of  worldly  enjoyment/ — 
vol.  i.  p.  9- 

Deception  is  always  cruel;  but  to  deceive  an  open-hearted 
confiding  stranger  who  was  about  to  write  a  book, — to  take  ad* 
vantage  of  a  little  republican  vanity,  which  was  tickled  at  boarding 
with  a  Plantagenet,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him  ridiculous, 
is  so  base  and  profligate,  that  we  did  not  need  the  hint  about  *  oc- 
casional visitors  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,'  to  guess  into  what  kind 
of  society  our  poor  New  Englander  had  fallen. 

Mr.  Paulding  makes  several  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

London ;   a  city,  by  the  way,  which  he  informs  us  was  built  by 

certain  Goths  from  Scandinavia,  who  (prolcptically,  we  presume) 

its  present  name  from  Lux,  a  grove,  and  Den,  a 

e,  as  he  pleasantly  observes, '  it  is  a  den  of  thieves/ 

rsions  he  declines  any  minute  description,  wanting, 

owns,  both  time  and  patience.     This  is  the  more  to 

s  in  the  few  notices  which  he  gives  of  his  ram bies  he 

s  some  very  new  and  important  information — and 

r  too — '.  for  nothing,*  as  he  elegantly  tells  U9,  '  can 

trance  of  every  thing  that  is  not  directly  under  our 

ment  to  add,  that  he  proves  us  to  be  equally  ignorant 

of  many  things  which  are  under  our  noses. 

The  climate  and  the  practice  of  drinking  beer  form  a  combi- 
nation very  detrimental,  it  seems,  both  to  the  picturesque  and 
moral  aspect  of  our  country. 

{  It  rains  or  snows  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  each  year, 
and  of  the  remainder  between  fifty  and  sixty  are  cloudy — the  grass  and 
the  foliage  are  so  deadly  green  that  they  almost  look  blue,  and  re- 
semble the  effect  of  distance,  which  you  know\  (we  beg  our  readers  to 
mark  this  extraordinary  phenomenon) — '  communicates  a  bluish  tint  to 
rite*  landscape.  To  me  there  is  something  chilly  and  ungeniat  in  the 
English  simmer,  and  it  offends  me  hugely  to  hear  a  fat  puffing  beer- 
drinking  fellow  bawling  to  his  neighbour  "  a  fine  day,"  when  the  sun 
looks  as  if  it  might  verify  tj>e  theory  of  one  of  the  old  Greeks,  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  great  round  ball  of  copper.  Whether  this 
melancholy  character  of  the  climate,  or  the  practice  of  drinking  beer 
in  such  enormous  quantities,  or  both  combined,  have  given  that  pecu- 
liar cast  of  bluff  and  gross  stupidity  to  the  people,  I  cannot  say/— vol.  i. 
p."  25. 

Of 
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Of  the  few  suburban  places  which  Mr.  Paulding  condescends  to 
notice,  the  first  is  Canons,  '  because  it  is  connected  with:  the 
name  of  our  favourite  Pope/  This  visit  is  the  more  conrpli* 
raentary,  as  the  place  visited  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  as  the 
poet. always  denied  his  having  made  any  alluson  to  it;  but  it  gives 
the  New  Englander  an  opportunity  of  quoting  eight  lines  from 
the  description  of  Timon  s  villa,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
much  relished  by  bis  correspondent.  We  are  at  a  loss,  after  all, 
to  account  for  the  peculiar  reverence  with  which  our  au- 
thor combines  the  recollections  of  Pope  and  Canons,  for  in  the 
very  next  passage  he,  with  some  degree  of  irreverence,  which  be- 
trays him  into  a  slight  grammatical  inaccuracy,  exclaims,  '  Pope 
had  better  held  his  tongue  about  Timon's  villa :' — in  this  we  can- 
not agree,  for  if  he  had,  our  traveller  would  never  have  visited 
Canons,  and  his  brother  might  have  died  in  ignorance  of  the 
quotation  abovementioned. 

He  next  visits  Islington — '  A  place/  he  says,  '  near  London, 
pleasantly  situated,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the  scene 
of — Goldsmith's  excellent  elegy  on  the  deati 
vol.  i.  p.  27.     This  excellent  elegy,  which  * 
presume,  have  by  heart,  has  liitherto  been  lo 
of  burlesque  doggrel.     The  New  Englander 
almost  miraculous,  corrected  this  vulgar  error 
taries  will,  doubtless,  in  all  future  time,  cross 
the  '  scene  of  this  pathetic  event.'     However 
confident  that  our  traveller  will  be  regarded  as 
of  the  village;  and  we  shall  indeed  be  greatly  si 
tavern  that  is  licensed  there,  does  not  put 
Head. 

He  then  proceeds  to  Twickenham,  where  Pope's  villa  '  once 
was,'  and  where  his  grotto  is  still  to  be  seen, '  a  fantastic  monu- 
ment of  expensive  folly.'  We  had  heard  that  Pope,  having  no 
communication  between  his  front  and  his  back  garden  but  by  an 
arched  way  under  the  high  road,  had,  with  much  good  taste, 
and  at  the  expense  of  a  few  bits  of  spar,  endeavoured  to 
hide  the  necessary  defect  by  giving  the  passage  the  air  of  a 
grotto — we  now  submit  to  our  traveller's  better  authority,  who 
sees  no  use  in  this  '  flagrant  piece  of  frippery.'  On  another 
and  more  important  point  too,  he  brings  us  new  light :  Twicken- 
ham, he  assures  us,  is  '  a  village  exactly  opposite  Greenwich,  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  bridge* — vol.  i.  p.  29-  Greenwich  and 
Twickenham  we  always  knew  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  but  we  fancied  that  they  were  nearly  twenty  miles  asunder, 
and  that  all  London  was  interposed  between  them;  nor  were  we 
aware  of  any  bridge  at  Twickenham,  which,  however,  U  a  conveni- 
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«DC6ifor  which  Ike  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Ike  country  dumot 
be  too  grateful  to  the  American  traveller. 

In  this  same  neighbourhood  of  Greenwich,  says  our  judicious 
•inquirer— 

<  "*  1  saw  a  grand  house,  which  I  learned  was  built  by  a  noted  brewer  of 
ftbat  village.  This  monument  of  the  inordinate  beer  drinking  propensity 
of  the  nation  is  one  of  ihe  largest  private  dwellings  I  have  seen  in  this 
.Country.  The  story  went,  that  it  was  finally  devised  to  an  Oxiurd- 
abire  baronet,  who  not  dealing  in  beer  could  not  afford  to  keep  up  the 
establishment.  He  accordingly  sold  every  thing  but  the  walk,  and  here 
it  stands,  ready  for  the  next  portly  (quarc  porter)  brewer,  who  shall  be 
smitten  with  the  desire  of  building  up  a  name  with  stone  and  mortar.* 
—vol.  i.  p.  33. 

May  we  venture  here  to  observe  that  if  the  walls  be  standing, 
stone  and  mortar  are  the  only  articles  in  which  the  new  proprietor 
cannot  indulge  ? 

Mr.  Paulding  next  visits  Osterly  House,  which,  says  he, — 
4  Attracted  ray  notice,  not  so  much  for  its  magnificence,  as  its 
history.  Every  schoolboy  has  heard  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  the  great 
merchant,  who  built  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  gave  such  grand  enter- 
tainments to  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  is  an  old  story,  that  the  queen 
being  at  a  great  entertainment  at  Osterley,  found  fault  with  the  court 
as  being  too  large,  and  gave  her  opinion,  that  it  would  look  better  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  Sir  Thomas,  like  another  Aladdin,  that  very 
night  caused  the  alteration  to  be  made ;  so  that  next  morning  the 
queen  looking  out,  saw  the  court  divided  according  to  her  taste.  Her 
majesty,  it  is  said,  was  exceedingly  gratified  with  this  proof  of  his  gal- 
lantry ;  but  passed,  what  was  considered  rather  a  sore  joke  upon  Sir 
Thomas,  saying,  "  that  a  house  was  much  easier  divided  than  united." 
Lady  Graham  and  Sir  Thomas  were  at  issue  on  a  point  of  domestic 
supremacy.' — vol.  i.  p.  34. 

This  allusion  to  Sir  Thomas  Graham  startled  even  our  con- 
fidence ;  we  at  first  suspected  an  error  of  the  press ;  but  the  sub- 
sequent mention  of  Lady  Graham's  name,  and  finding  in  another 
.part  of  the  book  a  reference  to  the  same  story  of  *  Sir  Thomas 
•Graham  and  Queen  Elizabeth/  we  are  forced  to  submit  our  doubts 
to  the  authority  of  our  excellent  guide,  and  to  believe  that  Sir 
Thomas  Graham  built  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Our  New  Englander  now  proceeds  to  Oxford :  he  had  heard, 
he  says,  that  the  principal  street  was  a  very  fine  one; — but  the 
curse  of  the  country  still  pursued  him,  and  he  entered  the  city 
:jn  so  thick  a  fog  that  he  saw  neither  street  nor  any  thing  else. 

4  The  next  morning,  however,  made  glorious  amends,  for  it  was — a 
wonder  in  England— a  fine  sunshiny  morning,  which  is  so  uncommon 
here,  that  people  look  for  an  earthquake  or  a  French  invasion  shortly 
aiite^w^^^ds.,-— vol.  i.  p.  30. 

As 
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'  As  Ifcfere  fcas  been  no  French  invasion  since  the  days  Of  King 
John,  and  there  is  scarcely  *  record  of  an  earthquake  in  Englatid, 
we  were  ahxiods  to  hear  how  Oxford  looked  under  the  unparal- 
leled circumstance  of  a  sunshiny  day.  Our  traveller,  however,  Was 
still  unlucky ;  for,  not  to  say  that  the  fog  returned  more  dense  than 
ever,  it  happened  that  just  at  the  moment  of  his  visit,  a  tailor  of 
the  town  had  quarreHed  with  the  vice-chancellor  about  a  debt  due 
from  one  of  the  students  of  Brazen  Nose.  The  vice-chancellor 
"employed  the  senior  wrangler  to  argue  the  point  with  the  tailor. 
The -senior  wrangler  (the  first  and  the  last,  be  it  remembered,  that 
Oxford  ever  saw)  was  defeated — than  came  a  terra  Jilius;  him 
also  the  undaunted  tailor  overthrew:  then  came  excommuni- 
cation— 

*  And  the  recreant  tailor  brought  all  the  curses  of  Ernulphus  upon 
him  :  he  was  cursed  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses  in  Latin  and  English, 
and  would  have  been  cursed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  had  any  of  the  present 
professors  been  sufficiently  versed  in  these  tongues.9*" -vol.  i.  p.  42. 

This  untoward  event  prevented  our  New  Englander  from 
seeing  modern  Oxford,  although  he  lingered  there  a  week  in  the 
vain  hope  that  this  affair — which  interrupted  all  pleasure,  all 
"business,  all  inquiry — might  be  terminated.  He  was  therefore  re- 
duced to  hide  himself  from  this  dire  confusion  in  the  Bodleian, 
where  he  found  '  many  notices  of  the  early  events  which  occurred 
in  different  ages :'  an  elegant  periphrasis,  we  suppose,  for  what 
are  vulgarly  called  books. 

6  As  such,'  adds  our  learned  author,  '  they  are  highly  worthy  of 
notice ;  and  if  I  had  possessed  sufficient  time  and  patience  I  would  have 
ttiade  copious  extracts  from  them/ — vol.  i.  p.  44. 

He  does,  however,  find  time  and  patience  to  copy  a  dozen 
pages  from  two  '  old  books  in  the  Bodleian.9  Those  rare  biblio- 
graphical curiosities,  which  furnish  the  whole  of  what  our  au- 
thor says  of  Oxford,  are  Wood's  Athena?  and  Strype's  Memorials ; 
and  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  zeal  for  knowledge  which  in- 
duced him  to  tarry  a  week  at  Oxford,  in  a  fog,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  extracts  from  two  volumes,  which  he  might  have  found, 
by  the  help  of  a  Ian  thorn,  on  any  stall  in  London.  .   , 

If  his  account  of  Oxford  in  former  days  be  somewhat  tedious, 
his  authorities,  as  we  have  seen,  are  solely  to  blame  :  when  he 
draws  on  his  own  resources  he  is  strikingly  concise,  as  our  readers 
will  admit,  when  we  assure  them  that,  although  he  says  Oxforcl 
was  never  visited  by  a  more  enthusiastic  votary,  all  he  tells  us  of 
it  is  condensed  into  the  following  passage  ; — '  I  must  not  forget 

*  It  was,  we  presume,  one  of  these  professors  who  helped  our  erudite  author  to  a 
quotation  from  Xephclin  in  the  original  Latin. 

L  L  4  tO 
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to  inform  you,  that  there  is  no  place  in  Cbriafendosm  where  tbejr 
say  tbMpir  prayers  so  fast  as  at  Oxford.' — vol.i.  {>.  54. 

On  his  return  from  this  inauspicious  visits  his  cpe  was  caught 
by  a  rose,  which,  as  we  understand  him,  peered  above  the  poUr 
sades  of  a  little  garden  that  bordered  the  road.  Of  this  flower,  be 
meditates  the  seizure;  and  nothing  can  exceed  .the  dexterous 
evolutions  by  which  he  effects  his  purpose.  We  cordially,  jom 
in  tb#  exultation  which  be  expresses  at  carrying  «ff  his  prize 
without  being,  as  be  says, '  caught  in  a  man~trap,  shot  by  a  spring 
gun,  or  prosecuted  afterwards  for  a  trespass :'  This,  Mr* Rai- 
ding adds,  he '  records  as  the  first  miracle*  which  happened tphkn 
in  this  country/  In  this  we  agree  with  him ;  though  we  cannot 
avoid  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  we  think  him  less  ingenuous 
than  usual.  He  leaves  his  indignant  countrymen  to  suppose  that 
roses. are  common  iu  England,  which  he  well  knows  is  not  the 
fact.  True  it  is,  that  we  have  roses,  and  indeed  have  had  them 
from  an  early  period — thus  Strabo,  Anglia  gaudet  ro$i§,  England 
rejoices  in  roses — but  then  they  were  dog-roses.  The  garden-rose 
has  always  been  a  kind  of  prodigy  among  us;  hence  the  powerful 
artillery  with  which  our  traveller  found  it  every  where  protected. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  as  be  walked  on  with  his  valuable  cap- 
ture, '  in  the  button-hole  of  his  coat,'  he  was  followed  by  all  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  village,  as  if  the  bears  were  in  proceman. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  him  through  an  interesting  and  - 
profitable  tour  through  the  midland  counties  and  part  of  North 
Wales,  in  which  he  found  the  Severn  to  be  less  than  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Wye  than  the  Hudson,  and  Bala-pool  than  Lake  Supe- 
rior. To  confess  the  truth,  the  author  indulges  in  so  sarcastic  a 
vein  of  pleasantry  at  the  expense  of  our  diminutive  'puddles'  and 
gutters,  (for  he  will  not  allow  them  to  be  termed  lakes  and  rivers,) 
that  we  feel  almost  ashamed  of  them  ourselves.  AH  the  waters 
of  the  Island,  be  says,  might  be  poured  into  Lake  Superior 
without  causing  any  undulation  in  it.  After  this,  we  almost 
doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  assume  sufficient  courage  to  term 
our  mole-hill  of  an  island  Great  Britain  again;  notwithstanding 
the  amiable  author,  with  a  view  to  soothe  the  mortification,  which 
he  knows  we  cannot  but  experience,  has  the  bonhommic  to  cry, 
with  a  feeling  and  taste  that  rival  Johnson's  celebrated  exclama- 
tion at  Iona,  '  far  be  it  from  me  to  flout  these  people  for  not 
having  larger  rivers,  higher  mountains,  finer  waterfalls,  and 
broader  lakes !' 

9  The  autiwr  reverts  again  to  this '  miracle,'  which  appears  to  have  made  an  awful  im- 
pression on  his  mind :  nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  since,  as  be  faithfully  assores  his  cor- 
respondent, •  spring-guns  and  man-traps  are  all  the  welcome  provided  for  strangers  on 
English  frouua.W«ol.j.  p*99. 

In 
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In  4he  course  of  this  4our  Mr;  Paulding  is  every  where  struck 
with  the  miseries  <rf  the  population;  and  he  laments  eaceed- 
inglyr  that  -«"  throughout  all  England  rents  are  no  longer paid 
in  Mim^  the  only  just  awd  equitable  mode  towards  a  tenantry :' 
button  the  contrary,  he  says, '  rents  are  now  only  paid  in  inortey! 
He  idoeg/not  exactly  any  when  it  was,  that  throughout  all  Eng- 
land uenU  were  paid  in  hind,  nor  from  what  precise  period 
the-  introduction  of  money  rents  may  be  dated ;  but  we  infer 
from  tbf  contrast  which  be  draws  between  Am  country  and 
ourty  ithat  -there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  money  rent  known  in 
the  happy  regions  of  New  England.  We  think  we  can  guess 
why  no  money  rents  are  paid  in  the  back  settlements;  but  we 
shook!  be  glad  to  know  whether  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  all  rents  are  paid  in  kind;  and  if  so,  by 
what  process  the  landlords  convert  the  milk,  and  butter,  and  hay, 
and  cow  into  broad-cloth,  cutlery,  or  the  Quarterly  Review — an 
article,  it  seems,  of  prime  necessity  on  the  other  side  of  the  At* 
lantie*  Are  we  to  suppose  an  American  land  proprietor,  when 
he  happens  to  visit  Washington,  travels  like  a  patriarch  in  the 
midst  of  bis  flocks  and  herds,  and,  on  his  arrival,  pays  into  a 
banker's  hands?  to  answer  current  expenses,  a  balance  of  calves, 
sucking  pigs,  tnrkies,  and  Indian  corn? 

On  tabes  and  taxes  Mr.  Paulding  descants  with  equal  pro- 
fundity. ' 

'  In  vain  has  it  been  urged  that  both  these  come  eventually  out  of 
the -pocket  of  the  landlord.  I  say  they  do  not:  they  come  mm  the 
sweat)  of  the  peasant's  hew — the  labour  of  his  hands*— the  privation  •£ 
bis  ooBkfpct*.  Every  mae  who  looks  closely  at  England  will  distiactly 
perceive  that  both  tithes  and  taxes  are  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  not  by 
the  la.ndlajd.'—vul,  i-  p.  141. 

Tljis  jproppsition  is  40  clear  that  we  do  not  think  it  worth 
while , to  $tep  to.  inquire  bow  it  then  happens  that  land  tith&free, 
or  op  which,  the  land-tax  has  been  redeemed,  produces  a  propor- 
tion^bly  higher  rent  to  the  landlord.  This  and  similar  anomalies 
must  not  be  permitted  to  disturb  the  assertions  of  so  powerful  an 
authority  as  this  Adam  Smith  of  New  England, 

Pitiable  indeed  i*  the  situation  to  which  these  complicated  evils 
have  brought  the  starving  population  of  England;  and  what  is 
still;  more  lamentable,  Mr.  Paulding  foresaw,  in  the  year  1881, 
that  there  was .  no  possible  remedy  for  these  evils,  which,  instead 
of  diminishing,  must  of  necessity  increase  ad  infinitum. 

'  The  people  look  to  parliamentary  reform,  and  the  consequent  re- 
daction of  taxes,  as  the  means  of  relieving  their  distresses;  and  they 
remain  quiet  in  the  hope  of  future  impossibilities.  Could  they  by  any  im- 
possibility be  relieved  from  their  burdens,  and  rise  into  a  state  of  com* 
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parative  competency,  they  would  be— what  they  *me—#mky    of 
being  the  ancestors  qf  our  amntrymen !  bat  saeh  »  not  even  to  be 
toped  wtiAeut  a  revolution.    The  government  cannot  if  h  would,  cukI 
txmUnot  if  it  could,  diminish  the  taxes.V-vol.  i.  p.  141. 

A 8  this  must  have  been  written  with  a  knowledge  that  the  go- 
ntmtnent  had,  between  18 16  and  18*1,  taken  off  eighteen  millions 
of  taxes,  we  conclude  that  it  will  not  at  all  change  oor  author's 
opinion  to  hear  that,  since  he  wrote,  the  government,  which  nei- 
ther couM  nor  would  dimmish  the  taxes,  has  taken  off  above  eight 
millions  more.  These,  we  too  well  know,  are  the  petty  arts  by 
which  ministers  endeavour  to  throw  discredit  on  die  opinions  of 
the  enlightened  friends  of  liberty;  and  we  probably  owe  to  a  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  make  these 
volumes  appear  ridiculous,  that  iHusory  measure,  the  reduction 
of  the  assessed  taxes. 

Amongst  the  most  monstrous  of  the  oppressions  of  the  minis- 
try on  the  poor,  was,  as  our  author  pathetically  remarks,  the  vote 
of  a  million — to  build  churches!         w 

4  Tnis  appropriation  of  a  million  sterling  of  the  over-burthened 
people's  money  is  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  nothing  better  than  a  rob- 
bery, committed  upon  them  by  the  prince  and  the  government,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  putting  a  deception  on  the  world.  Much  more  good 
would  have  been  done  if  it  had  been  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
yearly  taxes — this  would  have  made  a  difference  of  two  railiioof  to  the 
nation/ — vol.  i.  p.  168. 

We  recommend  this  passage  to  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  and,  indeed,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be 
thought  worthy  of  some  notice  even  at  Washington.  It  proves 
that  by  not  raising  the  additional  million  we  should,  by  some 
sympathetic  operation,  (which  however  the  author  does  not  ex- 
plain,) have  taken  off  another  million  from  the  existing  public  bur- 
thens. This,  as  the  author  justly  states,  would  make  a  clear  dif- 
ference of  two  millions  to  the  people ;  and  what  is  still  more  satis- 
factory, the 'saving  of  the  single  sum  of  one  million,  to  be  raised 
on  one  single  occasion,  would  have  wiped  off  two  millions  annually 
from  the  public  expenditure  for  ever. 

Our  author  proceeds  with  equal  ability  to  take  another,  but  not 
less  judicious,  view  of  this  heart-rending  subject. 

'  c  These  two  millions — (he  has  clearly  proved  that  one  is  two) — these 
two  millions  would  have  prevented  a  great  many  people  from  becoming 
paupers;  or  supposing  it  had  been  appropriated  to  feeding,  dothmg 
and  educating  some  of  the  thousands  of  little  half-naked,  half-starved, 
and  wholly  ignorant  wretches  who  prowl  about  this  city/ — vol.  i.  p.  l6&. 

He  supposes,  we  see,  that  our  churches  are  not  to  be  built  bu 
hands;  he  looks,  it  seems,  upon  each  of  them  as  a  yawning  sepul- 
chre 
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chre  which,  some  hfcw  or  other,  is  to  swallow  down  its  own  ma- 
prod  uctrre  cost.  We  know  not  how  it  may  be  in  New  England, 
but  we  have  a  notion  here  that  the  walls  of  a  church  are  built 
pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  walls  of  a  school  or  a  shop, 
and  that  the  expense  diffuses  itself  pretty  much  amongst  the 
same  classes.  First  a  small  portion  of  the  money  goes  to  the 
architect;  then  come  the  lime-burner,  9tone-quarrier,  brick-maker, 
mason,  carpenter,  and  plumber ;  the  shipwright  who  builds,  and 
the  seaman  who  navigates  the  ships  or  boats  which  collect  the  ma- 
terials :  then  follow  the  tribes  of  labourers,  and  all  the  various 
tradesmen  whose  goods  these  workmen  consume — att  these  people 
have  wives  and  children  who  can  only  be  fed,  clothed,  and  taught 
by  the  earnings  of  their  fathers  in  their  several  vocations. 

But  it  is  not  the  new  churches  only  which  excite  '  the  yearnings 
of  the  author's  bowels' ;  he  frets  and  fidgets,  and  makes  himself 
just  as  miserable  about  the  old  ones.  Our  cathedrals,  m  particular, 
vex  his  pious  spirit ;  and  he  weeps  incessantly  over '  the  vast  sums 
which  were  taken  from  the  poor  to  rear  these  monuments  of  va- 
nity/ '  With  that  intuitive  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  which 
distinguishes  all  Mr.  Paulding's  economical  measures,  he  pro- 
poses to  remedy  the  evil  and  relieve  the  starving  population  by  '  re- 
funding to  the  children  the  mooey  originally  extorted  from  the 
parents  for  the  erection  of  these  useless  piles. '  For  this  purpose 
nothing  more  is  necessary,  it  seems,  than  to  pull  them  all  down  f^- 
*  by  which/  as  the  author  aptly  expresses  it,  *  nothing  will  be  lost 
on  the  score  of  religion,  since  these  immense  structures  are  not 
m  the  least  calculated  for  sermons,  which  cannot  be  heard  through 
their  interminable  aisles.' — vol.  i.  p.  76.  Oar  ancient  castles  and 
country  seats,  too,  contribute  their  full  share  to  the  annoyance 
of  this  exemplary  friend  of  the  poor;  he  regards  them  with  a  kind 
of  instinctive  horror,  and  exulfjs  in  every  symptom  of  their  decay : 
— not  from  a  mean  jealousy  of  this  country's  possessing  any  edi- 
fices more  venerable  and  stately  than  the  gable-end  houses  of 
William  the  Doubtful  at  New  York — *  the  son,  where  Mr. 
Paulding  was  born,  drew  all  such  humours  from  him* — but  from 
a  conviction  that  their  demolition  would  materially  tend  to  miti- 
gate that  fierce  g  hunger  of  the  lower  classes,'  which  forms 
through  most  of  his  book  the  chief  topic  of  the  author's  tender 
commiseration.  We  certainly  take  shame  to  ourselves  for  not 
having  suspected  the  extent  to  which  this  evil  has  gone,  and  the 
degrading  effects  it  has  produced. 

4  This  abject  poverty  is  the  secret  of  almost  all  their  mobs,  crimes, 
and  apparent  ridiculous  inconsistencies — that  they  one  day  execrate 
the  king,  and  the  next  shout  at  his  heels  and  grovel  at  his  feet,  is  be- 
cause 
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cause  ik#  mere  hungry;  and  care  is  taken,  whenever  &f  i*p/«f«  ?<*& 
ok  a  tour,  to  quicken  their  loyalty  by  distributions  of  food  and  ale.  A- 
few  loaves  and  a  barrel  of  beer  will  set  crowds  of  these  poor  people 
praising  the  king,  whom  an  hour  before  they  cursed  in  the  paroxysms  of 
hunger/ — vol.  i.  p.  264. 

These  paroxysms  of  hunger,  and  the  method  taken  to  allay  them 
bv  an  official  distribution  of  ale  and  bread  whenever  the  king  goes 
abroad,  are  circumstances  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  by  former  observers;  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Paulding 
for  bringing  them  so  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
apparently  enthusiastic  reception  of  his  Majesty  by  the  Irish  is 
traced  to  this  motive — the  author  naturally  thinks  '  so  high-minded 
and  high-spirited  a  people  as  the  Irish'  could  not,  an  any  other 
term*,  have  been  induced  to  applaud  their  sovereign. 

'  All  the  way  from  Dunkary  to  Dublin  the  road  was  lined  with  people 
placed  there  by  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  and  who,  on  condition   of 
shouting  and  throwing  up  caps  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  loyal  enthu- 
siasm*, were  to  be  gallantly  treated  with  bread  and  beer.     If  you  c quiet 
only  conceive  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  you  would  un- 
derstand perfectly  that  such  a  temptation  would  almost  obtain  as  Burnt 
a  reception  for  Belzebub  himself,  as  his  Majesty  was  greeted  with,     f 
am  assured  they  did  shout  most  vociferously,  and  that  the  more  bread 
and  beer  they  got  the  more  they  shouted,  as  per  contract.    But  this  was 
the  mere  dregs  of  the  population  of  Dublin,  the  lowest  and  tuoft' to- 
based  population  in  the  kingdom,  following,  not  the  dictates  0/  rheic 
hearts  in  paying  a  voluntary  homage,  but  acting  under  the  influence -of. 
their  corporation,  and  the  temptation  of  afuli  meal! — vol.  ii.  p»  1§0. . 
.    As  our  author  does  not  appear  to  have  visited  Ireland*  fact 
speaks  from  the  information  of  others,  it  is  not  ncmsiataat 
with  our  high  respect  for  all  his  own  statements  to  set  him 
right  on  the  details  of  the  foregoing  passage.     1st.  The  King  did 
net  pass  from  Dunleary  to  Dublin;  his  Majesty  -having  landed 
nearly  twenty  miles  off,  at  the  other  side  of  the  bay.    £d.  Tbene 
was  no  populace  to  cheer  his  arrival,  for  his  entry  was  perfectly 
unexpected  and  private;  and,  except  from  a  few  gentlemen  who 
happened  to  meet  his  carriage,  and  who  attended  it  on  horseback, 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  offering  that  homage  which  so  much 
disgusts  the  noble  independence  of  our  New  Englander.    3d- 
There  happened  to  be  no  distribution,  public  or  secret,  of  bread 
or  beer,  on  that  or  any  other  occasion,  during  his  Majesty's  stay 
in  Ireland ;  and,  finally,  the  corporation  of  Dublin  have  abort  as 
much  authority  over  the  populace  of  Dublin  as  they  have  over  the* 
populace  of  New  York.    Although  candour  obliges  us  thus  4o 
deny  every  one  of  these  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  they  had 
been  true,  the  reasoning  of  this  passage  would  have  been  frilly 
equal  to  the  dignity  of  the  expression,  and  the  noble  and  gentle- 
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man-Iita'  Wplrit  in  which  it — as  well  as  every  other  in  which  the 
King  is  mentioned — is  conceived. 

fiut  not  only  was  the  populace  bribed  and  the  gentry  deluded' 
into  these  demonstrations  of  loyalty,  but  the  severest  penalties  of 
the  law,  even  death  itself,  were  prepared  for  any  one  who  should, 
be  so  bold  as  to  deny  the  popularity  of  the  sovereign. 

*  Thus,  to  affirm  that  Lord  Londonderry  or  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield 
was  not  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  whole  Irish  people, 
is  what  any  opposition  paper  may  do  with  perfect  safety.  But  to  say 
the  tike  of  his  Majesty  is  a  different  affair  altogether.  It  is  disrespect ; 
it  is  disloyalty ;  it  is  scan,  mag.;  it  is  blasphemy ;  and,  with  a  little  hard 
swearing  of  witnesses,  a  little  loyalty  on  the  part  of  a  jury,  and  a  little 
zeal  on  (he  part  of  the  judge,  it  will  go  hard,  but  they  will  make  it  out- 
rank  treason!— yo\.  ii.  p.  200. 

IIm*  surely  must,  if  any  thing  can,  open  our  eyes  to  the  state  of 
contempt  into  which  every  thing  like  law  or  reason  is  fallen  in.Eng-> 
land.  Scandalum  Magnatum  is,  it  seems,  disrespect  towards  the 
King — blasphemy  is  the  same  offence — so  is  high  treason — and  a 
person  indicted  for  blasphemy  may,  if  the  witnesses  swear  hard,  be: 
convicted  of  treason.  This  is  injustice  more  monstrous  than  we 
have  ever  before  heard  or  read  of,  except  under  the  despotism  of 
the,  caliph,  who  punished  as  treasonable,  the  omission  of  a  pastry-, 
cook. to  put  pepper  in  bis  cream  tarts.  Mr.  Matthews,  indeed,  has 
given  ns  an  account  of  an  American  judge,  who,  in  his  charge  to  a 
grand  jury,  places  the  adulteration  of  nutmegs  above  homicide  in 
the  scale  of  atrocity;  but  even  Mr.  Matthews  does  not  pretend 
thai  a  man  accused  of  the  forgery  of  nutmegs  may  be  convicted  of 
murder,  aad  therefore  we  believe  we  may  repeat,  that  the  porten- 
tous practice  detected  by  our  author,  is  peculiar  to  this  unhappy, 
country- 

Of  the  religious .  intolerance  which  now  reigns  in  England, 
we  select  one  out  of  many  lamentable  examples: — 

*  In  one  of  my  late  excursions  I  happened  to  be  at  a  small  town  in 
the  diocese  of  #  *  *  •  *,  where  bigotry  reigns  in  very  considerable  per- 
fection, and  the  Church  of  England  is  propped  by  more  than  a  usual 
quantity  of  privilege  and  prerogative/ — 

Here  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  express  our  regret  that  the 
author  shoald  have  concealed  the  name  of  the  particular  town 
m  which  the  Church  of  England  has  greater  privdeges  and  more 
prerogatives  than  in  other  places.  He  proceeds : — 
^-'  I  found  the  place  divided  into  parties  on  the  score  of  a  little  here- 
tical dissenter  about  nine  years  old,  who  had  unwittingly  been  admitted 
iAIo  an  episcopal  school,  and  expelled  again,  because  his  father  would  nei- 
ther subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  nor  allow  bis  son  to  be  edu- 
cated ia  any  other  faith  than  his  own.    Parties  ran  high,  some  blamed 
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ttachjlutibf  **m  the  pariah)  and  some  the  little  boy ;  who,  ar  Ae  dis- 
senters in  bis  neighbourhood  were  not  sufficiently  rich  and  numerous  te 
establish  a  school  of  their  own  in  that  town,  was  in  danger  of  growing 
up  in  ignorance  of  any  thing  but  bigotry,  when  a  rich  dissenter  of  lb* 
neighbourhood  took  compassion  on  him,  and  undertook  his  education 
in  pure  spite.' — vol.  i.  p.  20p. 

We  always  knew  that  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
was  necessary  to  a  candidate  for  clerical  orders,  but  we  were  not 
before  aware  that  it  was  required  from  parents  preparatory  to 
sending,  their  children  to  school.  We  must  own  too,  that  we  do 
not  see  how  the  child,  by  being  expelled  from  the  school  of 
bigotry,  was  the  more  likely  to  be  educated  in  bigotry;  nor  do 
we  understand  how  the  dissenters  of  the  same  neighbourhood 
were  at  once  so  rich  and  so  poor ;  and  least  of  all  can  we  ap- 
prove, as  our  author  seems  to  do,  the  rich  dissenter  who  under- 
took to  educate  the  child  out  of  pure  spite. 

The  polished  circles  into  which  our  author  had  the  honour  to- 
be  admitted,  and  which  he  is  therefore  so  well  eutitled  to  pro- 
nounce inferior  to  the  society  of  the  United  States,  may  be  judged 
of'  by  a  single  word — a  word,  indeed,  which  conveys  to  us  no 
very  clear  notion,  but  whicfy  we  are  informed,  will  be  sufficiently 
intelligible  to  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  that 
elegant  specimen  of  English  manners  exhibited  at  the  Adelphr 
Theatre,  in  the  Strand,  under  the  title  of  Tom  and  Jerry. 

The  young  men  of  fashion  in  London,  or,  as  the  author  sub- 
sequently terms  them,  the  prime  spirits  of  England,  are,  it  seems, 
Corinthians* 

'  If  a  stranger  wishes  to  see  how  the  people  of  fashion  spend  their 
Snnday  mornings,  that  is  to  say,  from  two  till  five  in  the  afternoon/ 
(just  the  time,  we  fear,  when  he  would  be  disappointed,)  •  he  should 
go  to  Hyde  Park.  Here  he  will  see  Corinthians,  fine  ladies,  and  sons 
of  aspiring  cits.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  vast  variety  of  ex- 
travagance exhibited  on  those  occasions,  or  the  whimsical  diversity! of 
riders  and  equipages.  This  exhibition  of  vanity. continues,  till  it  is  time 
tp  go  home  and  dress  for  dinner,  to  a  good  appetite  for  which,  half  the 
lives  of  the  young  Corinthians  are  devoted/ — vol.  i.  p.  176. 

Should  the  '  stranger'  prefer  an  '  Egyptian  catacomb'  to  the 
Park,  he  will  still  find  the  same  description  of  persons:— ~ 
'during  a  whole  fortnight*  (says  the  author)  i  the  exhibition,  of 
mummies  was  the  favourite  resort  of  fashionable  Wue-stoctings, 
antiquaries,  and  Corinthians.9  Indeed  we  scarcely  know  where  he 
will  not  find  them,  for  it  appears  that  they  have  even  crept  into 
our.  popular  novels,  where,  it  seems,  '  half  a  dozen  Corinthian 
and  men  of  pleasure  and  intrigue,  together  with  one  sentimentaly' 
religious  youug  man,  and  one  ditto  married  warn**,  whogea** 
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rally  e»d  wkb  seduction  and  adultery,  compose Abe  frnincjfral  part 
of  the  characters/— (voL  ii.  p.  100.)— Again. 

4  Nearly  one-third  of  the  members  of  parliament  are  regular  C&rim 
tkians  from  the  rotten  boroughs,  sent  there  by  their  fathers,  or  uncles^ 
for  sale,  instead  of  being  sent  to  school  to  learn  manners  at  least.  Thcrp 
lounge  about,  for  the  most  part,  in  Corinthian  coats  and  corsets,  without 
paying,  the  least  attention/ — vol.  i.  p.  234. 

.  Besides  the  Corinthian  members,  our  attthor  condescends  to 
notice  n  *  better  sort  of  members,  such  as  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.' 

'  They  discuss  (he  says)  some  questions  with  a?  sagacity  and  extent  of 
research,  highly  honourable  to  themselves  and  to  thecoentry,  reminding 
me  not  unfrequently  of  Mr.  ******,  }At.  ****,  Mr.  ****,  and  others 
of  the  late  members  of  our  congress.  But  shall  I  venture  upon  the 
heresy  ?  Shall  I  dare,  in  the  face  of  old  habits,  prejudices,  and  opi- 
nions fostered  by  education,  strengthened  by  books,  and  the  example 
of  all  around  you,  to  assert,  that  these  men  are  not  equaL  to  the  orators 
just  named?  And  yet  this  is  as  true  as  that  you  are  alive.  With  the, 
exception  of  Mr.  Canning,  there  is  scarcely  the  shadow  of  an  orator  in, 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  the  House  of  Lords  is,  beyond. all. doubt* 
the  most  sleepy  place  in  England,  except  the  Italian  opera,  and  Mr. 
Campbell's  lectures/ — vol.  i.  p.  235. 

Mr.  Paulding  does  not  name  the  American  members  whom* 
he  thus  places  above  Messrs.  Brougham,  and  Wilberforce,  and  dip 
James  Mackintosh,  and  for  once  we  do  not  blame  the  suppress 
sion ;  because,  though  as  a  triumvirate  he  calls  ow  countrymen 
'  exceedingly  worthy,  useful,  and  able  men/  when  he  comes  tp> 
speak  of  them  individually,  he  takes  a  view  of  their  charaotera 
which  is  less  complimentary,  and  might  give  offence  to  the  mem?, 
bers  of  congress,  to  whom  he  had  in  general  terms  assimilated 
them: — 

'  Mr.  Brougham  is  rather  a  heavy,  laborious  speaker !  To  me  there 
appears  something  somewhat  grotesque  in  his  attempts  at  impassioned 
oratory,  wherein  he  occasionally  displays  his  zeal  add  warmth  incon** 
tortions  of  face  and  figure  nearly  approaching  to  the  ludicrous.  He  ha* 
an  iron  face  and  an  iron  figure,' — (the  contortions  of  iron !)— *  both  equally; 
divested  of  grace  or  majesty,  nor  does  his  action  or  expression  make 
amends  for  these  deficiencies  of  face  and  person.  His  eloquence  is 
little  more  than  special  pleading.  As  the  leader  of  a  party  in  the  house* 
of  commons,  he  is  at  most,  however,  but  second-rate.  I  have  heard  him 
occasionally  on  subjects  of  foreign  policy,  wherein  the  talents  of  a  states-' 
matvare  put  to  the  test,  and  was  surprised  at  his  muteness,  as  wefts* 
wsat  of  extent  of  idea  and  accuracy  of  information.  I  cer*aitfly>ha*e 
beard  a,  member  from  ow  o>t«fr  talfo*  more  sensibly  *  and  displayi  **we 
stytesroan-like  viewsV— vol*  i,  pp,  235;  236* 

To  ttair  character  of  an  abte  and  uitful  statesman/the  Nte* 
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Bagtamjfer  adds,  as  a  proof  of  his  worth,  that  Mr.  Brougkatn  was 

suspected  of  wishing,  in  lS2 1 ,  to  abandon  his  political  friends  and 
form  a  coalition  with  hid  antagonists.  We  are  no  partizans  of  Mr. 
Brougham;  but  we  confess  we  had  not  seen  in  him  that  precise 
class  of  faults  which  the  lynx-eyed  American  has  discovered. 

Of  the  worthy  Mr.  Wilberforce  he  insinuates,  in  pretty  strong 
terms,  that  this  '  amateur  of  charity  and  philanthropy?  is  a  very 
hypocrite,  (vol.  i.  p.  405.)  He  talks  of  his  cant  (vol.  i.  p.  239.), 
and  finally  assures  his  correspondent  that '  Mr.  Wilberforce  will 
'  beyond  doubt  vote  for  every  measure  for  oppressing  the  people 
of  England/— vol.  i.  p.  243. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  rather  a  greater  favourite : — 

'Sir  James  Mackintosh  is,  I  think,  a  much  better  writer  than 
speaker,  although  a  very  powerful  orator  on  the  whole.  He  is  fluent 
and  animated,  but  too  florid  And  studied  to  appear  natural.  I  can 
hardly  tell  what  he  wants  to  make  him  a  fine  speaker,  except  it  be  na- 
ture, or  that  art  which  supplies  its  place  in  some  degree.  To  read  the 
Spers  and  daily  productions  which  record  passing  events,  and  icon- 
•  a  nine  days  immortality,  one  would  suppose  Sir  James  and  bis 
compeers  were  giants  of  the  race  of  those  who  warred  against  the  gods, 
with  mountains  and  torrents  of  intellectual  force  and  eloquence.  But  I 
must  again  caution  you  to  beware  of  the  deceptions  practised  upon  us 
at  home,  by  the  monstrous  and  inflated  style,  which  it  is  now  fashion- 
able to  use  in  speaking  of  every  thing  rising  above  mediocrity/ — vol.  i. 
p.  237. 

This  is  by  much  the  most  complimentary  passage  in  the  whole 
of  these  volumes,  and  yet  we  know  not  whether  it  quite  comes  up 
10  our  ideas  of  an  exceedingly  worthy,  useful,  and  able  man.  We 
are  particularly  struck  with  the  perplexity  in  which  our  author  is 
involved  to  know  what  Sir  James  wants  to  make  bim  a  fine 
speaker,  unless  it  be  nature  and  art;  two  pretty  considerable 
wants  we  guess !  Our  author  concludes  this  topic  by  giving  it  as 
km  decided  opinion—'  that  each  of  the  American  speakers  above- 
mentioned,  and  be  will  add  *•*•*,  is  fully  able  to  contest  the 
palm  with  any  member  of  the  present  House  of  Commons/ — 
vol.  i.  p.  238. 

This  assertion  ought  not  to  surprise  us ;  we  have  heard  it  be- 
fore, and  from  an  equally  respectable  quarter.  There  appeared, 
some  years  ago,  in  the  London  Courier,  two  very  well  written 
letters  from  an  American  Quaker,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Grub  by  name, 
who  gave  his  correspondent  an  account  of  our  House  of  Coat- 
mans,  in  which  exactly  the  same  view  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
leaders  of  that  assembly  and  of  congress  is  taken.  In  noticing  a 
then  celebrated  English  orator,  Mr.  Grub  says  : — '  He  is  a  very 
boisterous  and  lengthy  speaker,  and  strongly  remmdeta  me  of 
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&*llv>  Pjcjc*,  *t  Kentucky,  whqm  thau  kaowest,  though  the 
Englishman  is  inferior  to  Pycroft  id  taste  and  eloquence? 

,  .Of  the  Opposition  collectively,  the  opinion  of  our  New  £ng* 
lander  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  pinch  more  favourable. 
.    'They  are  men,  (he  says)  who  have  neither  the  power,  nor;  I  firmly 

telieve.  tjie  will,, to  breast  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  b|kt  who  are  a 
not  of  peddling,  tinkering  politicians,  that  talk  big,  bluster  'finely, 
but  are  much  more  afraid  of  the  Tower  and  the  attorney-general,  than 
of  arbitrary  power  and  parliamentary  corruption,  •  Tbey  ar<£  like  your 
ftg'fisti,  Which  are  ever  the  greatest  cowards/ — (A  dissertation  on  the 
-courage  of  fishes  would  be  an  interesting  and  useful  chapter,  in  what 
another  learned  American  calls,  Pisctdogy.) — '  Estimating  their  own 
importance  most  highly,  they  are  the  first  to  run  away ;  white  the  -lesser 
.fry,  confiding  in  their  insignificance,  remain  behind,  are  caught,  and 
.cooked  fur  want  Of  higher  fare.  These  men  will  never  bring  about  a 
reform,  such  as  is  wanting  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Those  who  undertake  this  glorious  object  must  not  mind  fine, 
pillory,  or  loss  of  ears.' — vol.  i.  p.  244. 

This  detail  of  the  perils  which  paralyse  the  Opposition  party  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons  is  at  least  novel.  Of  the  man- 
ners and  deportment  of  the  .Douse  itself,  Mr*  Paulding  gives  the 
following  amusing  picture. 

'  In.sntte  of  all  the  sneers  against  our  talkative  congress,  uttered  .both 
here  and  at  home,  I  assure  you,  brdtber,  1  should  not  fear  the  result  of 
a  comparison  with  the  British  parliament.  There  is  not  naif*  the  deco- 
rum observed  in  the  latter  that  prevails  in  the  former.  You  wilt  hardly 
believe  it;  but  I  do  assure  you,  some  of  these  independent  members 
may  be  seen  lying  upon  their  backs  on  the  seats,  and  kicking  egbftwt 
the  walls  with  all  their  might,  to  testify  their  approbation  of  one  of  the 
minister's  incomprehensible  speeches*  Fiaally,  when  the  house  breaks 
up*  they  trundle  out  like  so  many  school-boys  dismissed  to  a  long  vaca- 
tion, or  so  many  fiddlers  from  the  orchestra,  when  the  curtain  rises  to 
the  first  act  of  a  tragedy/— vol.  i.  pp.  233,  234.  ...... 

We  reluctantly  omit  the  rest  of  the  author's  statistical  and  po- 
litical observations ;  and  proceed  to  give  a  cursory  view  of  hi* 
opinions  of  a  few  of  our  men  of  letters*  •  * 

There  is  an  author  of  the  name  of  Milton,  for  whom,  as  a  re* 
publican,  be  expresses  great  esteem;  and,  indeed,  be  iotwates 
that  at  one  time  this  anther  may  have  bad  some  vague  in  England 
but  unfortunately —  • 

*  The  admirers  of  genius  here  have  never  purchased  a  cqpy  of  MB- 
ton's  Paradise  l<ost  since  tbey  found  gut  that  he  was  a  republican,  and 
sold  his  poem  for  twelve  or  twenty  pounds/ — vol.  i.  p.  21 6. 

This  fact  exhibits,  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  the  jgnorauce.  aud 
bigotry  of  this  nation.  Milton  published,  in  KJ4fl>  a  defence  of 
the  proceedings  against  Charles  1.,  called  '  Tkp  Tenure  of  J£ jugs 
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amlMlgktMeJ;^**  16*9,  Jeo*ocIas*es,fei^*tfc*  fttfeJK*- 
iUike;-?m  \65\f  he  puWishcd  hia  first  celebrated  •wwr^ 
masiu*;— in  1654,  he  grfre  bis  Defimio  Seamda;--^  the  <**»*» 
of  Cromwell,  he  published  a  Letter  concerning  theKupittre  of  1#* 
Commonwealth,  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  king ;  and  it  wa# 
not  till  1667— many  years  after  the  publication  of  all  hta  repubttcaa 
works,  and  seven  years  aftar  the  Restoration— that  Paradise*  Loot 
appeared.  The  exact  period,  therefore,  at  which  the  admumrm  nf 
genius  discovered  that  Milton  was  a  republican,  and  in  c*n**i 
qttffOcerjHTOnU«m«l  barying  Paradbe  Loat,  would  be  a  oaatta*  of 
ciiriosity,  wbidb  we  regret  the  author  <d*ee  not  state. 

There  i*  another  writer,  of  the  tistaae  «f  Brjdtn>  *Jf  ^KJtafeMrtt 
New  Englander  has,  we  believe,  no  -very  high  opinio**;  but-hejtna 
been  lucky  enough  to  ducover*  poem  of  this  author's*  of  whibb,*f 
being  k  praise  of  Cromwell,  and  a  proof  of  the  jwpuWicanii^flf 
the  poet,  he  gladly  quotes  a  few  lines.  t  x  .  :,..  :,.0 

«  I  have  seen/— (says  this  laborious  antiquary,)— « a  Copy  of  -fejssesof 
Oryden  U  mm  old  collection,  ofpoenu,  printed  in  1700,  to  the  jftetoaQr  fcf 
Oliver  Cromwell,  in  which  are  the  following  stanzas :  ..;,*/ 

"  His  grandeur  he  derived  from  Heaven  alone,  &c.  itcS. 

vol.  iL  P*or-ti. 

This  4  copy  of  verses'  of  the  great  Drydeu,  accidentally  dti&tt 
in  an  oM  volume  printed  in  1700,  fiHed  ua  with  deKfrht,  whifcb, 
however,  has  been  a  little  abated  by  finding  that  it  was  ongmlty 

Binted  in  l661),  and  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  every  edition  of 
ryden's  works  that  has  since  appeared ! 

Mr.  Paulding's  just  appreciation  of  the  merit*  of  Goldsmith  we 
have  already  intimated,  by  recording  his  admiration  of '  thp  excels 
lent  Elegy  on  a  Mad  Dog/  die  piece,  it  seems,  by  which  that 
elegant  and  pathetic  writer  is  best  known  in  New  England*  ^ 

Of  living  authors  hta  opinions'  are  equaHy  correct  and  candid  ; 
but  it  might  be  considered  invidious  to  make  a  selection,  and  toe 
have  not  room  for  all.  There  is  one  passage  however  vrlrichr,  Jfor 
the  Justness  of  its  criticism  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  wit/we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting. 

•  Ttoma*  Crabbe  H  a  country  clergyman,  and  has  given  a  series  of 
poems  founded  on  the  results,  I  presume,  of  his  experience ;  descriptive 
of  rural  manners  and  rural  vices  as  they  present  themselves  in  this 
country ;  he  seems  in  truth  a  sour  and  crabbed  genius,  as  kit  name  m- 
porfs;  and  I  never  look  at  his  works  without  thinking  when  you  and T 
used  to  stand  on  the  bridge  at  *  *  *  *  *  *  to  see  the  crab*  come  float* 
rng  up ;  these  rogues  were  never  in  a  good  humour — they  snapt  at  every 
thing,  even  a  brother  crab :  Thomas  Crabbe  seems  a  crab  among  poels.  ~ 
voI.1i.'  p.  151. 

Wherever  the  English  language  is  read,  the  accurate  delinea- 
tions 
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tkfts  etflitytfce  Aeilcate  strokes  of >.  character,  the  grave  hujntuf, 
the  weighty  sense,  and,  above  aU,  tke  tender  and  pathetic  touches 
61*  nature  and  good  feeling  which  perrade  the*  works  of  George 
Ctattbe,  are  admired  by  every  understanding,  and  felt  by  every 
heart;  bat  of  Thomas  Crabbe,  the  cynic  and  satirist,  '  the  CrAb 
Miong  poets/  we  have  sever  before  heard :  the  New  Engtander 
has  therefore  at  once  brought  an  unknown  bard  to  light,  and 
displayed  his  own  accuracy  as  to  facts,  his  own  taste  in  poetry, 
and  hts  own  felicity  in  punning. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass  these  and  -similar  instances  of 
deep  and  extensive  research,  profusely  scattered  through  Mr. 
Paulding's  pages,  without  felicitating  America  on  the  possession 
of  so  complete  a  view,  not  only  of  the  literary,  but  of  the  natural, 
moral,  ana  political  state  of  this  country.  We  recollect  a  pro* 
posal  for  forming  a  sort  of  elementary  history  from  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  and  other  authentic  records  of  the  same  kind,  by  way 
of  supplying  the  American  youth  with  just  and  liberal  notions 
of  the  English  people.  Whether  the  plan  was  carried  into  effect, 
we  know  not — nor  is  the  inquiry,  at  present,  worth  pursuing; 
Bince  the  book  moat,  at  all  events,  ere  this,  have  beep  superseded 
in  every  school  by  die  more  elaborate  and  faithful  'Sketch  of 
OM  England  by  a  New  Englander.'  , 

U  wilt,  doubtless,  be  a  very  agreeable  piece  of  intelligence  to 
fte  majority  of  aur  ljterajy  men,  that  they  are  not  only  all  pen- 
sioned by  the  government,  but  are  actually,  in  some  cases,  indent 
nifiedby  ministry  for  the  losses  in  tbeir  literary  speculations. 

*  There  are  tvtodrtds(of  authors),  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  plbtes, 
pensions*  and  patronage  «f  some  sartor  other. — The  government  having 
Sh4  heaviest  puirse*ena  the  most  extensive  patronage  is  of  course  the  best 
paymaster,  aM§  consequently,  retains  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
author?  either  -  as  apologists  of  itself  or  calumniators  of  others/ — vol,  ii. 
f.SQ. 

The  chief  duty  of  these  calumniators  is  libelling  America;  and 
this  mean  pursuit  our  government  carries  on  with  a  perseverance 

otwt  nrnflimrv  u/liir»li  ronllv  alarm  lift- 
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dour  to  do  us  justice.  It  is  not  therefore  very  Hkely  that  any  oAef 
officer  will  follow  his  example/ — vo).  ii.  p.  159,  ^0. 
So  great  an  abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  matter  of  mi* 
litary  promotions  should  be  exposed,  and  we  therefore  hope  the 
New  Englander  will  not  fail,  in  a  future  edition,  to  furnish  us  with 
fiames  and  dates,  to  enable  some  patriotic  member  to  bring  the 
subject  before  parliament.     But  this  is  not  all : — 

'  The  government  always  stands  security  for  any  loss  the  bookseller 
may  sustain  by  the  publication  of  this  mass  of  dutness;  and,  if  the  worst 
cume  to  the  worst,  the  author  is  placed  out  to  luxuriate  in  some  good 
place  or  other/ — vol.  ii.  p.  16*0. 

Worse  remains  behind — 
.•  4  $<*  timid  is  now  grown  this  expiring  phantom  of  despotism,  (the  Bri- 
tish government^  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  afraid  even  of  American  lite- 
nuure,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  exclude  all  republican  books;  but  such 
as  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  anti-republican*  The  bookseller  here, 
who  republished  Mr.  Brecken ridge's  account  of  the  mission  to  South 
America,  becoming  lately  insolvent,  was  actually  refitted  a  certificate  of 
discharge,  on  the  score  of  his  M  imprudence,"  in  thus  investing  a  part  of 
his  capital  in  an  American  book!* — vol.  ii,  p.  178, 

We  who  happen  never  to  have  heard  of  tliis  portentous  work 
of  Mr.  Breckenndge,  might  hesitate  to  give  implicit  credit  to  this 
statement;  but  our  author,  in  addition  to  his  own  established  vera- 
city, can  adducejevidence  to  the  same  effect  from '  a  most  respect- 
able London  bookseller/ 

'  He  turned  my 'attention,  with  a  good-natured  kind  of  smile,  to  some 
half-bound  books  lying  on  the  counter,  which  I  found  to  be  a  new  batch 
of  travels  in  the  United  States.  "  They  are,"  said  he,  "  as  you  may 
suppose,  full  of  the  old  leaven,  for  no  bookseller  here  vakz  publish,  at  its 
own  risk)  a  favourable  picture  of  your  country,  without  a  preface  afolognmg 
for  the  offence,  and  expressing  his  doubts  of  its  truth"1 '-^vol. ii.  p»  l6*S. . 

Even  this  is  not  the  worst — >. 

1  For,  in  the  lowest  deep*  a  lower  deep 
Still  opens  to  devour ! — ' 

Not  satisfied  with  their  host  of  libellers,  government,  it  seems, 
have  taken  a  body  of  nominal  emigrants  into  pay,  for  the  purpose 
of  calumniating  America  with  more  effect.  It  is  well  known > 
the  author  says; — but  we  beg  to  observe  here,  that  the  natural 
perspicacity  of  Mr.  Paulding  renders  him,  in  general,  too  indul- 
gent to  the  understanding  of  others;  and  that  we,  in  particular, 
did  ;/o/  know  (well  or  ill)  of  this  plan,  the  profound  policy  of 
which  rails  to  reconcile  us  to  its  flagrant  duplicity! — But  let  him 
tell  his  own  story. 

4  The  practice'  (he  is  speaking  of  emigration,  and  deploring  its  in- 
crease) '  has  been  chiefly  discouraged— by  the  return  of  several  emi- 
grants, 
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grants  who,  it  is  w.ell  known,  were  skipped  to  America  and  brought  bach 
again  at  the  expense  of  the  English  government,  for  the  sake  of  provinjg 
that  there  was  no  longer  a  possibility  of  gaining  employment  there. — 
vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

We  always  feel  the  greatest  reluctance  to  speak  of  ourselves; 
but  there  are  occasions  on  which  we  cannot  otherwise  do  justice 
to  the  works  under  our  consideration;  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
Our  readers,  we  anticipate,  will  be  fully  of  this  opinion  when 
(with,  we  hope,  a  not  unpardonable  vanity)  we  acquaint  them  that 
•the  whole  circle  of  English  literature,,  and  all  the  authors  of  all 
sizes,  sexes  and  ages.,  from  Chaucer  down  to  Lady  Morgan;  dondt 
attract  so  much  of  Mr.  Paulding's  notice  and  occupy  so  many  of 
bis  pages  as  the  Quarterly  Review  alone.  We  will  not  so  far 
pifend  against  modesty  as  to  quote  any  of  the  numerous  eulogies 
which  he  pronounces  upon  us.  We  pass  over  the  compliments  of 
being  the  '  bully  of  orthodoxy,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  1 18.)  *  the  great  watch 
dog  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  (ibid.)  and  a  thousand  other  simitar 
descriptions;  the  honest  author  is  far  from  being  a  flatterer,  and 
some  of  his  expressions  might  lead  a  superficial  observer  to  doubt 
Jhe  sincerity  of  his  respect  and  regard  for  us ;  but  against  any  such 
floubts  we  have  only  tp  repeat  that  in  these  little  volumes,  which 
embrace  a  description  of  London,  a  tour  through  England  and 
Wales,  together  with  general  observations  on  the  whole  frame  of 
English,  society,  politics,  arts,  arms,  history,  literature,  and  ey6ry 
thing  else,  the  too  partial  writer  has  found  or  made  opportunities 
of  dedicating  an  immense  proportion  of  his  attention  to  us,  not 
only  collectively,  but,  so  far  does  bis  condescension  extend,  in  oar 
individual  capacities.  There  is  one  passage,  however,  in  which 
he  shows  a  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  and  a  gentleman-like 
feeling,  so  tryiy  American,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quotiug  it, 
and  expressing  our  humble  gratitude.  The  author  states  that  the 
public  taste  is  wonderfully  influenced  by  this  Review,  and  that 
mere  notice  from  us  never  fails  to  confer  popularity  on  any  publi- 
cation; and  he  theq  proceeds  to  intimate  that  he  has  discovered 
the  principles  upon  which  our  recommendations  are  founded. 

*  There  are  some  of  the  bookseller*  here,  who  ensure  a  very  consider- 
able sale  for  a  work,  by  simply  publishing  it  with  their  names.  Among 
these  the  most  distinguished  is  Mr.  John  Murray,  a  worthy  and  re- 
spectable man,  whose  character,  I  believe,  is  without  reproach.  Hehas 
general  orders  from  a  great  number,  not  only  of  the  booksellers,  but  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  for  one  or  more  copies  of  every  new  work  that 
issues  from  his  press.  Thus  the  first  edition  of  a  new  book  is,  I  am  told, 
generally  bespoke,  and  a  second  becomes  necessary.  Mr.  Murray  is, 
besides,  as  you  know,  publisher  of  the  Quarterly  Review  ;  and  though 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  is  any  collusion,  yet  it  were  a  disgrace  to 
the  human  heart  to  suppose,  that  the  intimate  association,  the  connriu- 

mn3         ,  '  nity 
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nityof  feelings  and  interests,  thus  produced  between  Mm  * rid  the  Mi- 
tors  of  that  work,  did  not  bring  about  a  mutual  good  wW.  Fractious 
and  intolerant  as  are  these  literary  bullies,  they  asmrtdfy  emnmi  remst 
Mr.  Murray* *  excellent  dinners,  and fwrfamed  port? — vel.  ii.  p*  86. 

We  are  yery  far  from  being  such  a  €  disgretci  to  the  kummn 
hear?  as  not  to  be  sensible  of  intimate  associations, 'and  commu- 
nity of  feelings  and  interests,  and  all' the  other  exalted  and  iso- 
pourable  sentiments  which  our  author  cannot  separate  from  the 
io^ea  of '  excellent  dinners*  and  *  far-famed  port*  We?  must,  jh*w- 
ever,  venture  to  own  that  the  fame  of  Mr.  Murn^s'perf 'has  not 
yet  reached  us ;  and  we  rather  guess  that  the  frugal  habits  of  tJse 

.  New  Englander  may  a  little  overrate  the  value  of  tint  beverage 
now-a-da^s: — it  may  have  been,  for  aught  we  know,  the  *  bsif- 
guinea  wine  of  pestiferous  quality/  which  soured  his  temper  on 
his  arrival;  but  he  may  be  assured  the  time  is  gone  by  when  bri- 

.  bery  took  the  colour  and  substance  of '  port!  As  we  have  been 
forced  by  the  good-humoured  and  good-mannered  partiality  of 
Mr.  Paulding  to  become  egotists,  let  us  be  permitted  to  make 

.one  final  appeal  on  our  own  behalf.  We  call  upon  him,  then,  to 
declare  whether  we  ever  dined  or  drank  port  with  him  at  the  New 
York  Coffee-house,  in  Sweeting's-alley,  or  m  his  lodgings  -kept 
by  the  heiress  of  the  Plantagenets? — he  must,  as  we  know,  reply 
in  the  negative,  and  yet  we  hope  he  wHl  admit  that  we  have 
paid  him,  without  any  such  bribe,  a  reasonable  degree  of  impar- 
tial attention;  and,  as  Mr.  Paulding  so  obligingly  states,  that  no- 
tice from  us  is  a  kind  of  passport  to  fame,  we  trust  he  will  be 

'satisfied  with  the  notoriety  we  have  conferred  upon  him.  His 
own  modesty  may  hesitate  about  the  justice  of  our  praises,  but 
no  other  person,  who  reads  his  book,  will  think  that  we  have  said 
o/  him  half  so  much  as  be  deserves. 


AM.  XII.— Letters  to  and  from  Henrietta,  Connies*  of  Suffolk, 
and  her  Second  Husband,  the  Men.  George  Berkeley,  from 
1 7 12  to  1767.  With  Historical,  Biographical,  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.    2  vols.  8vo.     1824. ' 

TPHE  French  have  been  long  allowed  to 
*  **  *  Shine  unrivaU'd  in  the  gay  Memoir.* 

Bat  we  question  whether  they  are  more  rich  than  we  are  in  that 
1  other  sort  of  anto-biograoby  which  an  individual  gradually  and 
insensibly  oesfiposes  m  the  course  of  his  epistolary  correspon- 
dence, and  which  possesses  ah  advantage  over  professed  Me- 
moirs, as  exhibiting  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  me  writer,  con- 
trasted with,  and  of  course  corrected  by,  those  of  his  correspon- 
dents.   The  Augustan  age  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  reigns  which 

succeeded, 
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«uccqededrgaYe  occasion  to  several  collections  of  this  nature. 
Pope,  who  felt  his  own  powers  in  this  particular  department,  and 
was  unwilling  that  the  public  should  remain  in  ignorance  of  them, 
contrived,  it  is  said,  by  a  manoeuvre  not  perhaps  entirely  worthy 
of  a  man  of  genius,  to  give  to  the  public  what  was  professedly 
d^siened  for  the  cabinet.  His  example,  and  perhaps  his  assistance* 
produced  the  letters  of  Swift,  Gay,  and  Bolingbrole,  and  since  Iris 
time  we  have  had  the  admirable  correspondence  of  his  fair  friend 
-apd  foe  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague;  the  playful,  ingenious 

*  apd  alqpiaMe  fetters  of  Gray  and  Cowper ;  and  the  mingled  history 
*id  gossip  of  the  satirical,  keen,  and  polished  Horace  Walpdle. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  should  receive  With  unabated 
;  favour  the  various  epistolary  collections  which  have  from  titntto 
time  teen  laid  before  them,  for  they  are  peculiarly  qualified  to 
gratify  that  undefined  yet  eager  curiosity,  which,  without  having 
any  determined  object,  pursues  the  great  to  the  inmost  recesses 
of  their  privacy,  and  eagerly  seeks  after  the  personal  details,  of  the 
lives  of  those  whose  names  are  eminent  either  in  history  or  in  lite- 
rature.   The  possession  of  their  letters  gives  us  the  same  com- 

.  nrand  over  them  which  Gulliver  exercised  over  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed  great  by  the  favour  of  the  Governor  of  Glubbdnbdrib ; 

.  they — the  long  insensible  and  silent — seem  thus  to  revWe  to  hu- 
man feeling ,  to  mingle  again  in  the  world,  and  to  add  their  passions, 
wishes  and  complaints  to  those  which  swell  the  living  tide  of 
humanity*  ... 

Sharing  this  general  feeling,  we  opened  with  no  ttttle  'interest 
'Ihe  present  work,  containing  die  correspondence  of  those  dwtSn- 
guisned  persons,  who,  deeply  engaged  m  the  politics  or  literature 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  led  frotn  pecu- 
liar circumstances  to  make  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Suffolk, — 
still  more  celebrated  perhaps  as  Mrs.  Howard, — the  common 
centre  of  their  interest/ 

1  tope,  Swift,  Arbofbnot,  Gay,  and  Young;— the  Duchesses  of  Buck- 
ingham, Marlborough,  and  Queensberry  ;—  Ladies  Orkney,  Mobun, 
Hervey,  Vcre,  and  Temple; — Misses  Bellenden,  Blount,  Howe,  and 
Pitt;— 'Lords  Peterborough,  Bolingbroke,  Chesterfield,  Lansdowne, 
Mansfield,  and  Bath  u  ret ; — Messrs,  Fortescue,  Pulteney,  Pel  bam,  Pitt, 
Grenville,  and  Horace  Walpole/— Introd.  p.  xxix.  '  ! 

,  t    Such  is  the  illustrious  list  of  Lady  Suffolk's  correspondents';  but 

,t  the  editor  has  shewn  an  honest  desire  rather  to  modefate-'than 

,  enhance  thfe  expectations  which  such  nam?  f  might  excite**  He 
Observes,  (with  a  candour  not  usual  wtlh  edrtors,  wbo*e?  la- 
bours, in  general,  impress  them  with  perhaps  an  undue  partiality 
in  favour  of  their  subjects,)  that — '  the  letters  themselves^  can 
hardly  be  said  to  fulfil  the  expectations  which  the  reputation 

M  M  4  r  Of 
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$jf  the  writers  must  create;'  which  he  proceeds  to  account  for, 
by  saying  that  Lady  Suffolk  was  of  a  character  too  prudent  to 
preserve  much  that  related  to  political  intrigue;  and  he  intimates 
that  perhaps  the  real  abilities  of  some  of  the  writers  were  not  quite 
equal  to  their  reputations.  But  after  these  deductions,  heex- 
pi$sse?  an  opinion,  in  which  we  cordially  concur,  that  there  rer 
mains  a  grejit  deal  which  is  both  interesting  and  curious-;  and  we 
will  add,  that  the  correspondence  is  rendered  still  more  acceptable 
to  *h£  general  reader  by  the  judgment,  precision,  and  critical  taste 
with  which  the  editor  has  supplied  tbe  necessary  illustrations, 
filled  up  chasms  in  the  correspondence,  and  pointed  out  the  light 
.which  the  present  publication  throws  upon  facts  and  characters 
which  had  been  previously  misconceived  or  misrepresented. 

Tbe  situation  of  Mrs,  Howard  is  well  known,  in  respect  to  its 
genera)  relations  at  least.  Henrietta  Hobart  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  Bart,  and  through  her  influ- 
ence her  paternal  house  was  ennobled  in  the  person  of  her  bro- 
ther the  first  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  She  made  an  early  and,, 
as  it  proved,  an  unhappy  marriage  with  tbe  Honourable  Charles 
fymard,  who  afterwards  became  ninth  earl  of  Suffolk.  In  the 
last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  they  visited  together  the  court  of  Ha- 
nover, and  there  Mrs.  Howard  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
'of  thaf  iutimacy  with  the  Electoral  Prince  and  his  consort,  after- - 
wards  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,  which  subsequently  dis- 
tinguished fcny  .Upon  tbe  accession  of  tjie  house  of  Hanover,  she 
became  bed-chamber  woman  to  the  princess,  and  enjoyed  so  great 
a  share  in  trie  confidence  of  the  i;qyal  couple,  that  the  world  pre- 
sumed an  attachment  towards  her  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  pru- 
dently connived  at  by  his  politic  consort — a  presumption  which 
was  increased  to  something  like  certainty  by  Mrs.  Howard  refusing 
to  quit  her  situation  in  the  household  even  iu  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  her  husband.  These  evil  reports  (which,  true  or  false, 
arose  so  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  we 
never  have  before  happened  to  hear  them  doubted)  are,  in  some 
particulars,  questioned  by  the  editor  of  the  correspondence  before 
us.  He  does  not  indeed  express  any  disbelief  on  his  own  part  if 
the  truth  of  the  general  impression  on  this  subject;  but  he  finds, 
and  fading,  we  think  he  was  bound  to  state,  that  several  of  the 
facts  on  which  that  impression  has  hitherto  rested  are  unfounded, 
and  he  dearly  proves  that  some  details, which  Horace  Walpole  gives 
in  support  of  a  very  scandalous  version  of  the  case  are  erroneous. 
The  editor  alleges  that,  although  Mr.  Howard  undoubtedly  took 
some  violent  steps  to  remove  his  lady  from  the  prince's  household, 
his  motive  was  not  mere  jealousy ,  but  a  desire  to  gratify  George  I., 
who  was  willing  iu  this  as  in  other  .matters  to  annoy  and  mortify  bis 
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daughter-in-law;  ari<t,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  if  certainly  tees 
seem  that  the  supposed  mistress  was  almost  as  great  a  ftrVtfurite 
with  the  wife  as  with  the  husband.  The  editor  avers  besides,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation'  to  believe  him,  that  in  no  line  of  the  mass 
of  papers  which  he  has  .carefully  examined,  does  there  occur  fh« 
least  proof  of  the  imputation's©  generally  believed  by  the  wort^ 
and  so  pleasantly  commented  on  by  Walpole.  We  regret  that 
his  researches  have  not  enabled  him  to  state  whether  it  is  true  that 
the  restive  husband  had  a  pension  of  £\%Q09  for  which  Walpole 
tells  us  that  he  sold  his  own  noisy  honour  and  the  possession  of 
his  lady.  Walpole  was  too  wicked  a  wit  to  vt&Gpt  the  most  fa- 
vourable view  of  a  court-intrigue;  but  het  admits,  that  the  lady's 
friends  always  affected  to  consider  the  attentions  of  the  royal 
friend  as  quite  Platonic,  and  that  she  maintained  great  decency 
and  received  uncommou  respect  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

For  our  own  parts,  without  believing  all  Walpole's  details', 
and  in  fact  disbelieving  many  of  them,  we  substantially  agree  in 
his  opinion  (which  indeed  seems  to  be  that  of  the  editor)  that  the 
king's  friendship  was  by  no  means  Platonic  or  refined ;  but  that 
the  queen  and  Mrs.  Howard,  by  mutual  forbearance,  good  sense 
and  decency,  contrived  to  diminish  the  scandal :  aftefr  all,  the 
question  has  no  great  interest  for  the  present  generation,  since 
scandal  is  only  valued  when  fresh,  and  the  public  have  generally 
enough  of  that  poignant  fare  without  ripping  up  the  frailties  of 
their  grandmothers.  ' 

Whether  founded  on  love  Or  friendship,  Mrs.  Howard* s  favour 
in  the  family,  of  the  Prince  stood  so  high,  that  air  who  were 
discontented  with  George  the  First*  s  government  and  Walpole's 
administration,  and  hoped  to  see  a  change  of  affairs  under  his  suc- 
cessor, sought  her  patronage  as  the  most  secure  road  to  that  of 
"her  royal  protectors. 

Among  these,  an  illustrious  band  of  British  authors,  whose 
names  are  indissolubly  united  with  the  literary  feme  of  their  coun- 
try, appear  for  a  time  to  have  paid  successful  court  to  Mnr. 
Howard,  and  through  her  to  the  Princess  Caroline,  who  *was  un- 
questionably a  woman  of  talent,  and,  though  more  attached  to  the 
study  of  metaphysics  than  of  letters,  was  capable  of  admiring,  if 
she  did  not  accurately  appreciate,  the  powers  of  such  men  as  Pope, 
Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Gay.  From  a  tract  written  by  the  witty 
physician  himself,  intitled  Gulliver  Deciphered,  we  learn  (by  a 
story  not  very  delicately  told)  that  it  was  his  professional  abilities 
which  established  him  at  the  Prince's  little  court,  where  Re  easily 
pavad  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  rest  of  the  Scriblcrus  club. 
Tbey  approached  royalty  and  future  sovereignty  not  quite  so  cir- 
cuitousjy  as  their  own  creature  P.  P.  but  certainly  their  proceed- 
ings 
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_  i  weteaot  without  some  slight  share  of  that  vanity,  wfcfeb.  UtfEQr 
laughed  at  in  Bishop  Burnet.     Pope  bad  not  as  jet  einbrncedaoy 
-very  mariced  line  in  politics,  although  his  bias  to  toryism,  arising 
balk  from,  his  religion  and  bis  friendships,  had  already  rendered 
aim  auspicious  to  the  eotutand  ministry*    But  it  is  probable  that 
be  was  drawn  to  the  princess's  court  bj  the  natural  desire  of 
-  being  distinguished  in  such  a  circle,  and  by  the  hone  of  rendering 
/  himself  usefal  to  Gay,  a  person  in  whom  nil  his  friends  look  am 
interest^  which  perhaps  had  hs  original  source  in  (he  good-natured 
.  siaudicity  and  helplessness  of  the  mdistreet  and  indolent  b*#eV 
*'\  '*t*f* first  motives  were  probably  those*!  rawaatiafeiest; 
but  his  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Howard  seems  to  have  ripened  http 
a  real  and  mutual  kindness.    On  the  one  hand  she  appears  ao 
have  exerted  herself  in  his  behalf,  and  on  the  other  she  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  him  on  many  litde  occasions,  when  sbe  would 
have  feared  to  employ,  or  perhaps  dared  not  even  to  ask  the  as- 
sistance of  Pope,  or  the  yet  more  formidable  Swift. 

The  last  of  these  three  friends,  while  we  may  suppose  bkn 

Ceased  at  regaining  a  share  of  that  importance  which  he  had 
Id  during  Oxford's  administration,  had  of  late  turned  his  active 
tadind  to  the  politics  of  Ireland  in  particular;  and  as  the  4  true 
patriot— the  first,  almost  the  last9— of  that  ill  fated  country,  he  de- 
sired to  make  her  grievances  known,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  re- 
press.   As  for  Arfeuthnot,  we  may  presume  that  his  Jacobite  prin- 
ei£fes  induced  him  to  hope  that  the  breach  betwixt  George  L  and 
nb*s*n ttiigbt  be  attended  with  consequences  favourable  to  dke 
depressed  party  to  which  be  continued  to  adhere*    Such  seem  to 
havfe  been  the  separate  motives  which  produced  (he  attendance 
of  these  distinguished  persons  at  the  court  pf  die  Prince  of 
Wales,  where  they  received  the  countenance  to  which  their  ta- 
rn, and  endeavoured,  each  ht  his  own  man- 
b  continuance  of  their  common  favour.    Mrs. 
to.  the  poetical  flattery  of  the  Bard  of  Twicken- 
et  more  poignant  compliments  which  the  Dean 
.  ould  pay  under  cover  of  that  fine  irony  which,  as 
+\m  jwaUy  boasted*    . 

»v:S  &.;*  vi  k  j.-:vv  fl*  wtsborn  to  introduce,    .  .,..-., 

Refined  it  first  and  shew'd  its  use.  -  , 

But  of*6iy'ir  talents  she  wade  a  wore  everyday  use,  for  sbe  not 
ohlf  empldyed  him  in  divers  little  domestic  affilirs,  but' it  appears 
'that  she  engaged  his  pen  in  conducting  the  literary  correspon- 
dence which  she  entertained  with  some  wit  of  the  day,  and 
which  she  was  too  diffident  or  perhaps  too  indolent  to  suppoVt 
.upon  her  own  mental  resources.  The  editor  believes  that  the 
oltm  iH"1y  was  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough.  Mrs. 
>i*  Howard 
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iifcwttri  *  irtahes  the  Mforihg  apology  for  d*voittag>  her  own 
share  of  this  intercoms*  upon  tier  substitute  Gay. 

*  'Perhaps  you  think  I  treat  you  very  oddly,  that,  while  I  own  myself 
afraid  of  a  mdn  qfitxt>  *ni  mate  that  a  pretence  to  ask  your  assistance, 
'  I  dan  write  to  you  myself  wit&out  any  concern ;  but  do  'ma  jisstieeyand 
believe- It  is,  that  1  thtiik  k  require*  semetbiag  saore»than*ih  to  descste 
*#*&»«.  So  k isles*  uneasy  fqrne  to.  write  to  you  than,  to  the  pthef ; 
*sor  laJsouM  fancy  I  purcbaftftUha  fetters  J  received  {*ho«gb  vary  wjtty) 
\tf,A+p<gre*t#n  exneoee,,jf  at  the. least  hazard,  of  having mv  real  an- 
awfW(ax^oaed,,-ryp^k  p,13?. .  ,..'..:    ,  j ,  „    /    ,,  fl   , 

Th&ittder  wiU  naturally  bo  de&ftrotts.  to  Imqw  ^  charactar  of 
the  correspondence  thus  maintained  ty  tfce  poet  on  behalf  andintfto 
»ame  of  Mrs,  Howard  with  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
•«~~*ersea  in  courts  and  camps,  ardent,  impetuous  and  ambitious, 
who  moved  in  war  with  the  speed  of  a  thunderbolt,  and  in  peace 
with,  the  celerity  of  a  carrier  pigeon, — and  not  small  will  be  h$s 
surprise  when  be  discovers  its  object  and  its  tenor.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  ultimate  design  of  the  Earl  was,  by  this  correspondence, 
to  maintain  a  political  interest  with  the  favourite  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  but  the  means  are  sufficiently  singular.  Addressing  hfr 
m  the  character  of  a  Platonic  lover,  he  plies  her  with  all  the  over- 
Arained  jaagoti  of  metaphysical  conceit  and  affected  wit,  leaving 
us  at  a  loas  to  conceive  how  a  man  of  common  understanding 
coqM  have  written  or  even  read  such  solemn  nonsense.  Perhaps 
fashion,  which  recommended  Euphuism  to  the  courtiers  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  might  render  the  following  explosion  of /a  oelfe 
pamon  interesting  to  those  of  George  h 

4  Change  of  air,  the  common  remedy,  has  no  effect ;  and  flight,  the 
refuge  of  all  who  fear,  gives  me  no  raauoer.of  security  or  ease;  a  (air 
idevil  haunts  me  wherever  I  go,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  malicious;  as 
the  black  ones,  vat  more  tormenting. 

.  *  How  much  more  tormenting  is  the  beauteous  devil  than  the  ugly 
one !,  The  first  I  am  always  thinking  of;  the  other  comes  seldom  hi  dy 
thoughts  :  the  terrors  of  the  ugly  devil  very  often  diminish  upon  bona- 
deration ;  but  the  oppressions  of  the  fair  one  become  more  intoteNMe 
ev«JrV  time  she  c&mesinto  my  mind;     •  . .    i*   * 

'The  chief  attribute  of  the  devil  is  tormenting;  •••'  Wise  ^Mk 
upon  you,  and  give  you  that  title  r  who  can  feci  what  I  do,  and  give 
you  any  other  ?  ■ 

*  Bat,  most  certainly,  I  have  saore  to  lay  to  thecl 
than  can  be  objected  to  Satan  or  Belsebub.  We  m 
fiaye  a  mind  to  torment  because  they  are  tormented 
.fo  procure  us  misery,  it  is  because  they  are  in  pair 
Companions  in  suffering,  but  my  white  devil  parta 
ments. 

'  In  a  word,  give  me  heaven,  for  it  is  in  your  power ;  or  may  you  have 
an  equal  hell!    Judge  of  the  disease  by  the  extravagant  sjanjftMns : 

one 
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one   moment  I  oufse.ybus  the  next  I  pray  .for  you.    Ok  I  "hear  &f 
prayers,  or  I  am  miserable/ — vol.  i.  p*  152, 

Some  passages.of  the  answers*  which  are  written  by  Mrs.  How- 
ard  herself,  are  easy,  and  ridicule  the  higbflown  style  of  her  adr 
inker;  btit  all  that  Gay  seems  to  have  supplied  are  also  ( in 
Ring  Cambyses's  vein/  and  when  we  consider  that  in  <  this  keen 
encounter  of  wits'  Johnny  Gay  was  the  Earl  of  Peterborough'* 
real  correspondent,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  the  simHar 
case  of  Slender,  who,  though  he  cried  *  Mum,'  and  his  partner 
lie  mortification  after  all,  to  find  that,  instead  of 
,  he  had  carried  off '  a  great  lubberly  boy/ 
's  patronage  of  Gay  proved,  as  js  well  known,  if 
ictual,  still  so  far  short  of  what  he  himself  and  his 
cted,  that  the  post  offered  him,  in  the  formatiorj 
sehold,  was  regarded  as  only  fit  to  be  rejected 
Lady  Betty  Germaine,  in  a  very  spirited  and 
idressed  to  Dean  Swift,  (vol.  ii.  p.  54.)  repels  the 
j,  with  some  of  Gay's  other  friends,  had  enter- 
b  editor  supposes,  affected  to  entertain)  of  Mrs. 
ity  upon  this  occasion.     '  Thus  far  I  know/  says 
uid  so  far  I  will  answer  for,  that  she  was  under 
very  great  concern  that  nothing  better  could  be  got  for  him,  and 
the  friendship  upon  all  other  occasions  which  she  shewed  him  did 
not. look  like  a  double  dealer.'     The  editor  take?  a   somewhat 
higher  line  of  defence  for  her  and  her  royal  mistress,  and  seems 
(vol.i.  p.  31.)  to  think  the  situation  of  gentleman-usher  to  a  royal 
babe  no ,  bad  preferment  for  a  bard  whose  chief  reputation  at  that 
time  was   founded  'on   fables  written  for   another  royal  infant. 
Otinm  there  might  be  in  the  place;  for  it  must  have  been  a  sinecure ; 
out  the  digtritas  was  wanting,  and  as  the  character  of  such  situa- 
tions is. fixed  by  public  opinion,  we  must  suppose  that  the  pro- 
posed preferment  ranked  very  low,  since  Gay,  who  was  during  all 
-i hie-short  life  looking  for  co  urt-p  a  tronagex  refused  it  without  hesita- 
iimu    The  editor,  Jiowever,  thinks  (and  indeed  shows,  vol.  i.  p. 
118.)   that  Gay  had  indiscreetly  attacked  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
•  atid  he 'expresses  an  approbation  almost  amounting  to  surprise, 
that  Walpole  should  have  been  so  generous  as  to  leave  the. author 
of  the  Beggar's  Opera  in  possession  of  a  small  situation  as  a  com* 
inissioner  of  the  lottery ;  but  we  hope  that  he  remembers  and  ap- 
.  proves  the  noble  answer  of  Harley,  when  some  interest  was  used 
.  Will*  him  to  protect  Comgreve  from  the  consequences  of  the  fall 
.  of  Gpdolphin's  administration. 

Non  obtusa  adeo  gestamus  pectora  Poem, 
.       ;    -        .Nee  tarn  aversus  equos  Tyria  Sol  jungitab  urbe. 

We  suspect  the  truth  to  be,  that  the  fate  of  the  poor  poet  was 

mixed 
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mixed  up  with  matters  of  far  greater  importance,  and  hirf  dkap*< 
pdiritment  is  to  be  regarded  chiefly  a* 'a 'feign  of  the  asceading 
Sptertdour  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  horizoa  of- the  new 
court.  AH  expected  the  fall  of  this  mighty  favourite;  and  all 
who  had  speculated  tipon  that  event  were  confounded  to  see  km 
re-established  in  his  power,  with  even  additional  authority,  by  the 
very  prince  to  whom,  as  his  father's  favourite  minister,  he  had  bee* 
supposed  most  obnoxious.  It  was  incumbent  on  him  in  policy 
to  show  his  complete  predominance,  and  to  evince  to  thfe  world 
that  his  will  was  the  chief  consideration  in  the  distribution  of 
favonrs  at  the  new  court.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with  many  great 
qualities,  was  neither  a  judge  nor  a  friend  of  literature,  and  he  had 
been  already  the  subject  of  satire  to  Swift  and  other  wits  of  toe 
time.  An  attempt  to  reconcile  Flimntrp  and  Gulliver  to  each 
other  had  been  defeated  by  the  prejudices  of  both,  and  it  was  at 
last  a  measure  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  minister  to  skat 
the  court  against  a  politician  of  Swift's  bold,  dexterous,  and 'en* 
terprizing  character,  who  had  avowedly  great  changes  to* propose 
in  Irish  politics,  and  whose  popularity  rendered  him  formidable 
to  those  by  whom  the  affairs  of  that  country  were  administered. 
He  was  no  idle  and  inconsiderable  walker  of  ante-emfmbers,  no 
tame  lion,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  to  be  wondered  at  by  the 
ladies,  and  bantered  by  the  wits  of  the  court.'  Stoifthad  already 
successfully  encountered  and  defeated,  by  the  Drarrier'd  letters,  a 
favourite  scheme  of  the  arbitrary  administration  of  Ireland,  and 
his  only  interview  with  Walpole  was  employed  in  the  very  unpa- 
latable subject  of  that  nation's  grievances;*  and  it  wa$  prudent, 
at  least,  in  the  minister,  to  elude  the  chance  of  that  collision 
which  die  dean's  transference  to  an  English  preferment,  perhaps 
an  English  mitre,  might  have  occasioned.  This  jealousy  of  Swift 
may  probably  have  increased  his  dislike  of  Gay,  of  whom  Pope 
had  already  said,  as  an  objection  to  his  preferment,  that  'because 
he  had  humour  he  was  supposed  to  have  fiealt  with  Swifts  in 
like  manner  as  when  any  one  had  learning  formerly  be  wa*  thought 
to  have  dealt  with  the  devil.'  After  all,  however*  \\  must  not  bp 
forgotten,  that  Gay  had  written  the  Beggar's  Opera,  and  that  the 
quarrel  between  Peachum  and  Lockit  Was  universally  believed  to 
be  an  allusion  to  a  personal  collision  which  bad  taken  place  betweep 
Walpole  and  his  brother-in-law  and  colleague  Lord  Townsend. 

Swift  seems  to  have  been  quite  sensible  that  he  was  under 
the  ban  of  the  minister,  for  he  declined  to  stay  in  England, 
though  urged  by  Mrs.  Howard,  who  again  and  again  assured  nun 
of  the  queen's  continued  regard.  Taking  hi*  leave  in  a  dutiful 
letter,  as  his  ill  health  (brought  on  by  the  illness  of  Stella)  pr<f- 

*  See  a  letter  fwra  D«un  Swift  lo  Lord  Peterborough,  dated  $8fli  Aprft,  f?m 

vented 
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the  rest  «»f  nit  life.    It  was  *ome  lirae  *fter  this,  anoVnet  utttt| 

by  GnyY akeath,  and  fcssv  slsat* 


his  nerves  wese  tepskaesi  irritable 

nsestio  calamities,  that  his  ootuplantto  of  Mrs.  Howard's  msin- 
cerky-were  made.  Perhaps  some  unknown  circumstances  bnp* 
puned  lo  exasperate  fail  feelings  against  her;  perhaps  however, 
s*d  this  we  tbsak  the  most  probable  conjecture,  he  we*  onljr 
disappointed,  and  therefore  displeased  with- or  without  reason,7 
with  all  who  had  been  concerned  with  Ins  hopes  and  their  failure, 
Assuredly  Qaeen  Caroline  beeasne  afterwards  often  the  butt  o* 
the  dean*s  satire,  as  well  aa  Sir  Robert  Walpele*  The  present 
work  preserves  one  of  those  lampoons  against  the  latter,  which 
the  author  of  Guilder  alone  could  have  written,  and  which,  written 
and  corrected  hi  Swift's  own  hand,  was  found  among  Lady  Suffatt** 
papers.  The  editor  observes,  that  in  this  bitter  and  exaggerated 
catalogue  of  the  minister's  feelings  there  are  still  some  tratta" 
of  his  real  manner  and  character. 

4  With  fevonr  and  fortune  fastidiously  blest, 

He's  lend  in  his  laugh,  and  he's  coarse  ia  bis  jestf  -  ^ 

-       Of  swear  iwi  fortes*  wmeriu*!,  vain,    ...  .*    l 

A  ikaiisn  in.  trifles,  a  dape  in  the  win ;  V*w 


isMswagof  nothing,  still  promising  wonders,  -  ,t 

%  <fco*.of  experience,  improving  in  blunders;.  v 

Oppressing  true  merit,  exalting  the  base, 

And  selling  his  country  to  purchase  his  place;  rU  \ 

A  jobber  of  stocks  by  retailing  false  news;  , .  * , 

A  prater  at  court  in  the  style  of  the  stews;  - « 

Or  virtue  and  worth  by  ptofessioa  a  giber* 

Of  juries  and  senates  the  bully  and  briber*  . 

Though  I  name  not  the  wwtck,  you  all  know  who  I  nynrv.r 

TRs  the  cue-dog  of  Britain,  and  spaniel  of  Spain/   . 

voUil.ft.32. 
our  ennongn  swir  rmanseci  a  seen  sensv  or  sue  msuppowif*' 
ment  of  tne^nopes  which  he  had  entertained  of.  beings  thtotagh  vJife- 
tniuence  of  Sirs.  Howard,  settled  in  England,  he  is  completely' 
vindicated  in  this  work  from  the  imputation  of  having,  as  is 
alleged  by  Horace  Walpole,  left  a  written  character  of  that  teoV 
published  after  his  death,  differing  materially  and  math  toiler 
disadvantage,  from  one  which  he  had  sent  her  during  her  life. 

*  The  Character,  carefully  written  Jn  the  Dean's  own  hand,  and  as 
carefully  preserved  by  Lady  Suffolk,  here  follows ;  and  a  comparison  of 
it  with  the  Character  printed  in  Swift's  posthumous  works  will  show 
there  was  but  one  character,  and  that  Watpole's  statement,  and  afl  the 
charges  We  buMs  on  it,  are  absolutely  without  foundation/— Intro&c. 
p.  xxxviii. 

It  however  is  right  to  ad*  Hhft  Wafpote's  mistake  in  this  in- 

^  *  '  : "  *'   J  " —     '  ■--*_■*-  «-T         stance 
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starts  sHrfaltflrvy  utimtentkmwVahd  arose  on?  of  **i 
prehension;  we  Are  glad  to  imd  a  case  of  snch  Mick  duplicity  arf' 
this  woald  have  been,  so  indisputably  andtriumpb»ii%dispvofecL 

Another  vert  pointed  statement  by  Horace  Waipole  is  nleo 
satisfactorily  refuted.  He  has  stated  in  his  i  Reminiscences/ 
that,  in  order  to  discover  whether  Mrs.  Howard's  influence  cowM< 
really  be  effectual,  she  was  put  upon  asking  a  coronet  for  Lord 
Bathurst,  which  having  Ailed  through  the  interference  of  die 
queen,  Swift  retired  to  Ireland  m  despair, 4  to  curse  Queen  Caro- 
line.'   The  editor  confutes'  this  anecdote  as  follows: — 

*  On  this  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  George  the  Se- 
cond was  proclaimed  on  the  14th  of  June,  I727~~tbat  Swift  returned  to* 
Ireland  in  the  September  of  the  same  year— and  that  the  first  creation 
of  peers  in  that  reign  did  not  take  place  till  the  2*tb  of  May,  1728.  Is 
it  credible  that  Mrs,  Howard  should  have  made  such  a  request  of  Jtfie, 
new  king,  and  aofteied  so  decided  a  refusal  ten  or  eleven  months,  be4ojr£, 
any  peers  were  made  f  But,  again :  in  this  first  creation  of  oeers,  lyjrj. 
.  Howard's  brother  is  the  second  name.  Is  it  probable,  that  with  so  great 
an  object  for  her  own  family  in  view,  she  risked  a  solicitation  for  Lord 
Bathurst?  But  there  is  yet  stronger  evidence; — we  sea W- See  (vol.  i. 
p.  375)  that  Lord  Bathurst  writes,  on  the  24th  of  October/ 1727,  (a 
month  after  Swift  had  gone  to  Ireland,)  to  beg  Mrs.  MowardVto  explain 
to  the  king  his  proceedings  relative  to  the  Gloucester  election.  The 
whole  tone  of  that  letter,  and  the  very  selection' of  Mrs.  Howard  as  his 
mediator,  are  almost  decisive  against  the  fact  of  her  having  been  so 
lately  and  so  signally  defeated  in  another  request  in  his  behalf.  But 
that  which  seems  most  convincing  is  Swift's  own  coritspend^nce.  He 
left  London,  suddenly  indeed,  alleging  his  ill  health  as  the  cause  of  his 
return  home;  but  it  is  now  known  that  his  disorder,  his  departure,  and 
his  despair,  were  all  occasioned — not  by  Lord  Bathurst  or  Queen  Caro- 
line— but  by  the  commencement  of  the  fatal  illness  of  poor  Stella*  And 
what  may  coneffndt  the  argument  on  this  point,  is  Swift's  letter  to  Mrs. 
Howard,  of  the  9th  of  July,  1727;  in  which,  rallying  her  on  the  soli- 
citations to  which  the  followers  of  the  new  kmg  would  be  eaf£sej}j£le 
says,  "  for  my  own  part,  you  may  be  secure  that  I  will  never  venture, 
to  recommend  even  a  mouse  to  Mrs.  Cole's  cat,  er  a  shoe-cleaner  to 
your  meanest  domestic  F ' — Introduc.  on.  xxv- — xxvii. 

One  or  two  other  inaccuracies 
'  Reminiscences'  of  the  noble  owm 
considered,  however,  that  he  was 
which  he  reported  on  hearsay,  a: 
such  errors  are  scarcely  to  be  won 
are  found  to  correspond  with  the  ] 
narrator.  These,  strengthening  a 
vert,  or  at  least  alter,  the  accuracj 
assimilate  diem  to  our  feelings,  wnue, 

?  As  beams  of  warm  imagination  play,  ..  .*.,„.,■  ♦  j 

The  memory's  faint  traces  melt  away/ 

There 
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.>  Ttere  i*  mMcli  interest  ?i»  tbfc  UgH  ^rej^pomleju*  of  the 
;mert>u*aidei4*  of  the  ftiucets  Caroline's  court;  the  wit  of  Mary 
.l*epe4,  the  vivacity  of  the  beautiful  Mary  Bellenden,  trie  gaiety  «tf 
•Miss  Bowe>  JUady  Vene,  and  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  which,  however,  is 
often  pushed  by  these  free  dames  and  damsels  far  beyond  '  the  It- 
■totohof  becoming  mirth*'  We  osed  to  feel  indignantnl  the  frolics  of 
Abe  maids  of  honour  at  the  court  of  Brobdignag,  to  which  GuIJi  ver 
has  given  circulation,  and* -at  the  report  of  other  wags  of  Che 
•period*  who- alleged  that  the  attendants  of  Princess  Caroline  were 
great  adepts  in  the  noble  art   of  '  selling  bargains.'     But   we 
must*  now  apologize  to  the  traveller  and  the  wit  for  having  sus- 
pected them  of  outstepping  the  limits  of  truth  and  probability, 
and  admit  that  our  grandmothers,  however  portentous  the  length 
of  .their  stays,. did  not,  after  all,  lace  them  so  tightly  as  we  hav£ 
always  hitherto  supposed.    There  is  great  amusement  in  com- 
paring the  style  of  the  same  individual  at  different  periods   of 
life  or  acting  under  different  circumstances.     The  correspon- 
dence of  Lady  Hervey,  published  some  years  since,   is  grave, 
nipral,  and  literary,  and  shows  tittle  of  the  wit  and  gaiety  for  which 
she  was  famous.     But  then  her  correspondent  was  the  Reverettd 
,^Jr.  Morris,  her  sons*  tutor;  whereas  many  of  her  letters  in  the 
.present  collection,  are, written   in  the  original  character  of . the 
light  and  U«ghte»lpging  Molly  JLepel,  and  are  full  of  an  amiable 
vivacity;    yet  ilia  but  justice  to  remark  that  even  her  gaiety 
never  leaps  the  .pale  hke  that  of  Miss  Howe,  Miss  fcelle&dqn 
or  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  »    ■• 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  correspondence  of  Miss  Howe, 
in  illustration'  of  our  remarks.  '    ' 

1  Mm  Howe  to,  Mrs.  Howard.  ,  4    , 

i  .    '{The  Holt,  17 is4- 

*  You  will  think,  Isupposey  skat  1  have  had  no  flirtation  since  I  sfn 
Here ;  hut  you  will  be  mistaken ;  for  the  moment  1  entered  Farnbam, 
a  man,  in  his  own  hair,  cropped,  and  a  brown  coat*  stopped  the  coach 
to' bid  me  welcome,  in  a  ve>y  gallant  way :  and  v<e  had.  a  visit,  yester- 
day, from  a  country  clown  of  this  place,  who.  did  all  he  could  to  per- 
rfuade  me  to  he  tired  of  the  noise  and  fatigue  of  acourt-life,  and  inti- 
mated; fbat  a  quiet  country  one  would  be  very  agreeable  after  it,  and 
he  would  answer  that  in  seven  years  I  shoutd  have  a  little  court  of  Iny 
own.  '  ,     * 

i  I  think  this  is  very  well  advanced  for  the  short  time  I  have  bN*n 
here ;  and,  truly,  since  what  this  gentleman  has  said,  I  am  half  resolved 
not  to  return  to  you,  but  follow  his  advice  in  taking  up  with  a  harm- 
less, innocent,  and  honest  livelihood,  in  a  warm  cottage  $  but  for  foav  I 
should  He  tempted  too  far,  put  my  Lord  Lumley  ia  njin4  to  send  U*e 
coach  for  me  on  Tuesday  se  plights  for f  though  it  will.  be?a  sort  of  mor- 
tification for  roe  to  leave  this  place*  1  will  not  be  so  ill-natured  as  to  let 
you  all  die  for  want  qf  me.. 

■  ■  "  ^    *  •  « I  am 
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Qvrrtspondvue  of  Lady  Suffolk^  $$$ 

'  I  am  just  come  from  Farnhara  church*  where.  I  hunt  out- to  laughs 
ing  the  moment  I  went  iit,  and  it  was.  taken  to  be  because  I  was  just 
pulling  put  one  of  my  Scotch  cloth  handkerchiefs,  which  made  me 
think  of  Jenuy  Smith.  The  pastor,  made  a  very  fine  sermon  upon  what 
the  wickedness  of  this  world  was  come  to;*  *  •—vol.  i.  pp.  30 — 38. 

Another  year*  and  what  was  this  gay*  fluttering,  thoughtles* 
creature! — the  victim  of  seduction,  abandoned  by  the  world  far 
which  atone  she  lived,  and  dying,  in  solitude  and'  shame,  of  a 
broken  heart.  One  friend,  indeed,  she  found ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  when  she  *  entered  His  courts/  she  did  it  with  other 
feelings  and  other  thoughts  than  those  suggested  by  cloth  hand- 
kerchiefs or  the  recollection  of  Jenny  Smith. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  roniping  and  hoydening  with  the 
pea  in  Mrs.  Bradshaw's  letters,  but,  thanks  to  the  editor,  it  usually 
stops  on  this  side  of  ofibnee,  and  upon  the  whole  we  consider  this 
lady  as  a  very  pleasant  correspondent. 

'  Mrs.  Bradshaw  to  Mrs.  Howard. 

'  [Goswortk  Halt,]  May  24th,  [1722.}  • 

'  Our  bells  have  rung  ever  since  four  this  morning,  which  is,  more  a 
pr<*of  of  Lady  Mbh'un's  power  than  the  people's  inclinations, 
,  '  I  am  told  you  expect  from  me  an  account  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  this  place:  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  obe^  your  commands  a4 
present,  for  the  weather  has  been  so  wet  that  none  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nymphs  or  swains  have  been  able  to  make  their  appearance: 
but  if  you  can  be  contented  with  a  description  of  the  haH,  and  the 
manner  of  life  we  lead  this  Christmas  time,  (for  so  it  is  here,  I  do  as-' 
sure  you,)  take  it  as.  follows. 

4  We  meet  in  the  work-room  before  nine;  eat,  and  break  a  joke  or 
two,  till  twelve;  then  we  repair  to  our  own  chambers  and  make  our- 
selves ready,  for  it  caunot  be  called  dressing;  at  noon  the  great  bell; 
fetches  us  into  a  parlour,  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  fire-arms,  poisoned, 
darts,  several  pair  of  old  shoes  and  boots  won  from  the  Tartars  by  men 
df  might  belonging  to  this  castle,  with  the  stirrups  of  King  Charles X 
taken  from  him  at  Edge-Hill. 

'  Here  leave  we  the  historical  part  of  the  furniture,  and  cast  your 
eye  (in  imagination)  upon  a  table  covered  with  good  fish  and  flesh,  the 
product  of  our  own  estate ;  and  such  ale !— *it  would  make  yon  stare 
again,  Howard.  After  your  health  has  gone  round,  (which  is  always 
the  second  glass,)  we  begin  to  grow  witty,  and  really  say  things  that 
would  make  your  ears  tingle :  your  court  wity  are  nothing  to  us  for  in- 
vention (plots  only  excepted);  but,  being  all  of  a  side,  we  lay  no' 
scheme  but  of  getting  you  amongst  us,  where,  though  I  say  it  that 
shotrht  not,  (because  I  would  have  raj  share  iirit,)  you  would  pass  your 
time  very  agreeably  in  our  dike,  for  you  must  know  we  have  hardly 
seen  dry  land  since  Vie  came* 

*  Mr*  Mordaunt  has  once  or  twice  made  an  effort  to  sally  put  into 
the  gardens,  but  finding  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot,  returns  presently 

VOL.  XXX.   NO.  LX.  N  N  t« 
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554  Correspondence  of  Jsidy  Svfolk. 

Co  us  again;  and,  I  must  give  him  bis  due,  always  in  good  humour- 
Miss  had  a  small  ray  of  hope  last  night,  for  Colonel  Lawrence,  and  si 
gentleman  with  him,  swam  to  us ;  the  Jast  was  clothed  in  blue,  turned 
lip  with  red,  and  adorned  with  plate  buttons,  upon  which  she  puts  me 
on  her  lutestring  suit,  not  omitting  all  the  little  flirtation  she  is  mistress' 
of:  if  she  brings  it  to  any  thing  you  shall  be  sure  to  have  notice  time 
enough , to  provide  another  maid.  - 

4  Nay,  I  will  assure  you,  old  as  I  am,  I  have  my  little  gallantries 
tpo.  A  gentleman,  of  three  hundred  per  annum,  fancies  me  extremely, 
and  if  he  had  not  been  under  an  engagement  before  I  came,  1  have 
some  reason  fo  believe  I  might  have  kept  a  chaise  of  thy  oWn ;  how- 
ever I  live  in  hope  that  a  loose  man  may  come,  though  it  wilt  be  some 
time  first,  for  all  the  best  families  in  the  parish  are  laid  up  with  what 
they  call  the  yoke — which  in  England  is  the  itch.  We  have  had  a 
noble  captain,  who  dined  in  a  brave  pair  of  white  gloves,  to  my  very 
great  surprise ;  but  it  was  when  1  was  in  my  London  ignorance, 

*  1  am  now  called  upon  to  see  a  pond  drawn,  which  will  produce 
carp  as  big  as  some  of  your  lords  of  the  bedchamber.  Madam  Howard, 
I  live  in  expectation  of  an  epistle  from  you,  which  is  the  only  wish  I 
have  out  of  my  company,  who  are  all  your  humble  servants ;  but  no* 
body  is  more  entirely  so  than  your  slave 

•  Peggy/— vol.  i.  pp.  91— JH- 

There  is  an  admirable  letter  from  Lady  Betty  Germaine  to 
Swift,  in  defence  of  Mrs.  Howard  from  the  charges  which  he 
was  too  much  in  the  habit  of  bringing  against  her,  but  it  is  too 
long  for  our  purpose,  and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  a  sprightly  ichantillon  of  her  correspondence  which  occurs 
vol.  i.  p.  72*  In  general,  the  strains  of  this  lady  'are  of  a  higher 
mood'  than  those  of  her  female  friends.  Her  whole  life,  the  edi- 
tor says,  seems  to  have  been  an  exercise  of  good  humour,  gene- 
rosity and  affection;  of  all  which  qualities,  he  justly  adds,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  her  brother  appears  very  characteristic. 

*  Why,  thou  fool,  puppy,  blockhead,  George  Berkeley,  dost  thou 
think  that  I  will  be  troubled  with  securities  ?  or  can  it  enter  into  your 
no-head  that  if  you  were  put  to  distress  for  four  thousand  pounds,  that 
i  should  not  think  myself  happy  to  be  able  to  serve  you  ?— But  please 
yourself,  sir— I  have  desired  the  Speaker  to  let  you  have  what  you 
want.  He  tells  me  he  fears  another  such  call  from  the  Bank ;  but 
even  though  you  should  take  the  four,  still  1  shall  have  enough  without: 
—they  are  much  higher  discount  than  13,  which  roost  of  my  last  were 
sold  at.  I  hope  to  have  the  honour  to  see  you  in  town  next  Sunday — 
so  adieu.  Worse  and  worse  here  every  day — no  soul  left  here  that  we 
know  but  Lady  Kit  and  Mrs.  Coke,  who  sit  and  sigh  for  S.  Sea/ — vol.  i. 
72,73.  -  v 

It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  close  our  extracts  without  offering 
the  reader  a  specimen  of  the  epistolary  talents  of  Mrs.  Howard^— 
the  pivojt  ou  which  all  this  correspondence  turns:*— the  shortest 

we 
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vm  <*art  find  is  a  letter  to  poor  fifty,  "who  In  ipure  wtndkaty  1 

to  have  entertained  a  design  of  falling  in  love*  tmdmarang  Iris  foiu 
tone  by  matrimony.  He  does  not  t^uite  -speak *nifc;  fiis  ^simper- 
ing however  is  fully  understood  by  Ins  more  practised  txnteqpdfc* 
dent — But  we  had  better  give  his  letter. 

1  Mr.  Gay  io  Mrs.  Howard4. 

%  Madam,  Tunbridge,  July  «,  <7SL 

4  The  next  pleasure  to  seeing  you  is  "hearing  from  you.;  «ml  *vhen  t' 
heat  yon  succeed  in  your  wishes,  I  succeed  in  mine— so  I  tvfll  tiot*ay 
a  word  more  of  the  house. 

'  We  have  a  young  lady  here  that  is  very  particular  in  Tier  desires* 
I  have  known  some  ladies,  who,  if  ever  they  prayed,  *und  -were  «urc 
their  prayers  would  prevail,  would  ask  an  equipage,  a  title,  *.  hm* 
band,  or  inatadores;  but  this  lady,  who  is  but  seventeen,  and  lias  but 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  places  all  her  wishes  in  a  pot  of  good-ale. 
When  her  friends,  for  the  sake  of  her  shape  and  complexion,  *vmrM 
dissuade  her  from  it,  she  answers,  with  the  truest  sincerity,  thai  by  the 
foss  of  shape  and  complexion  she  can  only  lose  a  husband,  but  aflia* 
ale  k  her  passion.  I  have  not  as  yet  drank  with  1ier,  though  Iirant 
own  I  cannot  help  being  fond  of  a  lady  who  has  *o  kittle  disguised 
her  practice,  either  in  her  words  or  appearance.  If  to  -show  you  love* 
her,  you  must  drink  with  her,  she  has  chosen  tin  ill  place  for  foUowfcis, 
for  she  is  forbid  with  the  waters.  Her  shape  is  not  wry  tmttto  *' 
barrel;  and  I.  would  describe  her  eyes,  if  I  could  look  wer  the «gtve» 
able  swellings  of  her  cheeks,  in  which  the  rose  predominates;  *>or<«n 
1  perceive  the  least  of  the  lily  in  her  whole  countenance.  You  see 
what  thirty  thousand  pounds  can  do,  for  without  that  1  could  raver 
have  discovered  all  these  agreeable  particularities  ?  in  short,  she  is  the 
ortolan,  or  rather  wheat-ear,  of  the  place,  for  she  is  entirely  a  lump -of 
fat ;  and  the  form  of  the  universe  itself  is  scarce  triore  beautiful,  for 
her  figure  is  almost  circular.  After  I  have  -said  all  this,  i  ^beheve  wt 
will  be  in  vain  for  me  to  declare  1  am  not  in  Jove;  *nd  9  tun  ttfarid 
that  1  have  showed  some  imprudence  in  talking  upon  this  subject, -since 
you  have  declared  that  you  like  a  friend  that  has -a  heart  in  hisdiqpp- 
sal.  I  assure  you  I  am  npt  mercenary,  and  that  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
have  not  half  so  much  power  with  me  as  the  woman  I  love/ — vol.i.  1Q&, 

4  Mrs.  Howard  to  Mr.  Gay. 

*  Ricbmond  Lodge,  July  22,^17533 
*  I  have  taken  some  days  to  consider  of  your  ivheat<ar,  but  Urnd  I 
can  no  more  approve  of  your  having  a  passion  for  that,  than  1  did  «f 
your  turning  parson.  But  if  ever  you  will  take  the  one,  I  insist  tipon 
your  taking  the  other:  they  ought  not  to  be  parted;  they  were  mute, 
from  the  beginning  for  each  other.  But  1  do  not  forbid  you  to  get  the 
best  intelligence  of  the  ways,  rnanners  and  customs,  of  this  wonderM 
pktnombne  :  how  it  supports  the  disappointment  of  bad  ule,  and  what . 
are  the  consequences  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  luxury?  I  have  «mie 
thoughts  of  taking  a  hint  "from  the  ladies  of  your  ac<|tt*hftance,  •win* 

u  v  2  l>rajr 
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ft*?  for  matadares,  and  turn  devotees  for  luck  at  ofetro;  fer  I  ha*» 
already  lost  above  a  hundred  pounds  since  I  came  to  Richmond. 

*  1  do  not  like  to  have  you  too  passionately  fond  of  every  thing  thai 
has  no  disguise.  I  (that  am  grown  old  in  courts)  can  assure  you, 
sincerity  is  so  very  unth riving,  that  I  can  never  give  consent  that  you 
should  practise  it,  excepting  to  three  or  four  people  that  I  think  may 
deserve  it,  of  which  number  I  am.  I  am  resolved  that  you  shall  open 
a  new  scene  of  behaviour  next  winter,  and  begin  to  pay  in  coin  your 
6>bts  of  fair  promises.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  giving  you  a  few 
loose  hints  for  a  satire  ;  and  if  you  manage  it  right,  and  not  indulge 
that  foolish  good-nature  of  yours,  I  do  not  question  but  1  shall  see  you 
in  good  employment  before  Christmas/— vol.  i.  p.  110. 

In  noticing  the  familiar  appellation  of  Schatz,  by  which  Lady 
Hervey,  and,  ft  seems,  Lord  Hervey  were  known  in  the  princess's* 
court,  the  editor  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  schatz  (trea- 
sure) is  a  German  term  of  endearment ;  it  is,  however,  possible, 
as  we  do  not  see  how  the  word,  in  its  original  meaning,  could 
be  applied  both  to  my  Lord  and  my  Lady,  that  it  may  have  been 
employed,  as  the  editor  thinks,  from  the  similarity  of  the  sound,, 
and  by  a  plaisanterie  de  $ocii(ef  to  mark  the  elsewhere-recorded 
volubility  of  the  discourses  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hervey, 

There  occurs  in  these  volumes  a  long  correspondence  betweesi 
Lady  Suffolk  and  Lord  Chesterfield.  This  distinguished  noble- 
man seems  to  have  had  something  foreign  in  his  original  con- 
coction, nor  does  he  ever  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  in  Bri- 
tain the  estimate  of  public  men  is  formed  less  in  a  court  than  inr 
the  opinion  of  the  people  at  large,  who  are  always  more  interested 
by  the  broad  and  striking  lights  and  shades  of  character,  than  by 
all  those  fine  nuances,  the  study  of  which  he  recommends  so  ear- 
nestly. His  letters,  however,  are  extremely  amusing,  and  those 
written  near  the  conclusion  of  his  life  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  ease  and  pleasantry  which  marked  his  juvenile  productions. 
Walpole  has  informed  us,  that  by  his  assiduous  court  to  Lady. 
Suffolk,  Chesterfield  gave  umbrage  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  in 
reality  impeded  instead  of  advancing  his  own  political  views. 
This  statement  the  editor  combats*  and  seems  to  us,  by  die  as- 
sistance of  several  admitted  facts  and  dates,  materialy  to  weaken, 
if  not  to  overthrow  it.  His  Lordship's  constant  friendship  with 
Lady  Suffolk  for  thirty  years  after  she  retired  from  court,  proves, 
at  least  that  it  was  more  disinterested  than  Walpole's  suspicions 
allow. 

The  letters  of  the   eccentric    but   clever   and   entertaining 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  are    also  an  agreeable   addition  to 
the  stock  of  English  letters.       She  never,  as    all  the   world 
knows,  changed  the  fashion  of  her  dress,  insomuch  that  we  re- 
collect 
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collect  having  seen  her  picture  in  what  she  was  pleased  tg 
call  the  character  of  a  milkmaid.  A  milting  pail  she  bote 
sure  enough ;  hut  her  dress  in  other  respects  was  the  same 
hn  which  she  went  to  court.  Her  generous  though  somewhat 
excessive  patronage  of  Gay,  and  especially  the  sincerity  with 
which  she  cherished  his  memory,  do  honour  to  her  taste  and 
feelings.  In  some  of  her  places  of  residence,  there  are  traditions 
however  of  the  poet's  escaping  from  her  grace's  vigilance  to  en* 
joy  himself  in  some  favourite  ale-house,  free  at  once  from  state 
and  patronage.  But  in  aH  such  cases,  the  duchess,  who  acted  as 
his  physician  as  well  as  his  Mentor,  had  him  sought  out  and  re- 
claimed as  soon  as  possible.  Too  proud  and  too  independent 
to  fear  the  shafts  of  wit  -any  more  man  she  feared  the  frown  of 
royalty,  the  duchess  was  perhaps  the  only  person  who,  in  corre- 
sponding with  Swift,  sent,  without  regard  to  his  talents  and  the 
use  he  often  made  of  them,  precisely  that  which  arose  in  her 
own  mind.  Sometimes  capricious,  sometimes  sensible,  but  al- 
ways entertaining,  because  never  affected,  her  grace's  letters  are 
among  the  most  amusing  in  the  volume. 

There  are  also  several  letters  of  William  Pulteney,  who,  having 
enjoyed   the  name  and  reputation  of  a  patriot  during  his  whole 

Sub  lie  life,  concluded  his  career  by  accepting  the  Earldom  of 
lath,  a  step  which  would  have  been  overlooked  in  a  man  of  less 
talent,  but  which  appeared  an  unpardonable  inconsistency  anfl 
meanness  in  one  who  had  taught  the  world  to  believe  that  he  held 
his  principles  with  a  sincerity  and  a  pride  equal  to  the  talents  with 
which  he  enforced  them.  The  editor,  with  a  good  nature  which 
we  cannot  wholly  participate,  seems  inclined  to  extenuate  if  not  to 
vindicate  Mr.  Pulteney's  conduct  in  this  particular.  His  letters, 
though  they  contain  little  information  concerning  politics,  are 
easy,  witty  and  diverting. 

The  second  volume  of  the  collection 
spondence  which  took  place  after  Lady  S 
court.  This  happened  in  the  year  1734 
-  of  her  husband  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Ind 
in  her  disposition,  Lady  Suffolk  had  beer 
those  arts  by  which  court  favour  cau  be  t 
vantage.  Her  fortune  was  narrow,  but  e« 
rendered  it  easy;  and  the  beautiful  villa 
Twickenham,  had  been  in  part  acquirec 
royal  master  and  mistresses,  aud  here  she 
of  her  life  the  liberty  she  had  gained 
In  1 735,  she  married  the  Honourable  Ge< 
son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Berkeley,  wit 
have  lived  in  a  state  of  conjugal  harmo 
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ht  circumstances  attending  her  first  marriage.  The 
«wttseoadence>aftea  thi»  period  is  rather  of  a  more  private  nature 
tftam  than  which*  was  carried  on  while  Lady  Suffolk  was  in  the 
■u&ecJ  court  bustle  and  political  intrigue ;  but  as  she  continued 
to  fear  roved**  valued ^  and  occasionally  consulted  by  tier  former 
Mends*  and  as*  these  were  chiefly  distinguished  by  situation  and 
fcfentV  there  is*  we  think,  no  decay  of  interest.  There  are  several. 
htteEfc  fron*  Horace  Walpole^  lively  and  entertaining,  as  .may  be 
■■ppoaudL  We  had.  closed  our  extracts,  but  there  is  one  of  bis 
epndes^  which*  presents  so  amusing  and  tit  the  same  time  so  just 
ainft  characteristic  a  picture  of  the  grotesque  splendour  of  the 
ffaftemo-geiterafr  and  court-banker  of  the  last  century,  that  we 
must  trespass  upon  our  limits  for  a  few -lines. 

*  Mr*  Horace  Walpok  to  Lady  Suffolk. 

*  Paris,  Dec.  5,  1765,  but  does  not  set 
out  till  the  Uth.     - 

4  SShcer  Paris  has  begun  to  fill  in  spite  of  Fontainebleau,  I  am  much 
reconciled:  to  it,  and  have  seen  several  people  1  like.  I  am  established 
in  two  op  three  societies,  where  I  sup  every  night ;  though  I  have  still 
assisted  whist,  and  am  more  constant  to  my  old  flame  loo  during  its  ab- 
atacethan  f  doubt  I  have  been  to  my  other  passions.  There  is  a  young 
Contosse-  d*Egmonr*  daughter  of  Marshal  Richelieu,  so  pretty  and 
phasing*.'  that  If  i  thought  it  would  break  any  body's  heart  in  England, 
I  would  be  in  love  with  her.  Nay,  madam,  1  might  be  so  within  ail 
jtau**  here.  I  am  twenty  years  on  the  right  side  of  red-heels,  which 
a**  father  wears,  still,  and  he  has  still  a  wrinkle  to  come  before  he; 
leaves  them  off* 

*■  The  dauphin  is  still  alive,  but  kept  so  only  by  cordials.  Vet  the 
queent  and  dauphin  ess  have  no  doubt  of  his  recovery,  having  the  bishop 
of  Glandeve  s  word  for  it,  who  got  a  promise  from  a  vision  under  its 
earn  hand  and  seal.  The  dauphine  has  certainly  behaved  with  great 
courage  and  tranquillity,  but  is  so  touched  with  the  tenderness  and  at* 
fsntion  ef  his  family  that  he  now  expresses  a  wish  to  live. 

*  Yesterday  1  dined  at  La  Borde's,  the  great  banker  of  the  court. 
Ltwrff  madamv  how  little  and  poor  all  your  houses  in  London  will  look 
after  hist  In  the  first  place,  you  must  have  a  garden  half  as  long  as 
the  Mall,  and  then  you  must  have  fourteen  windows,  each  as  long  as 
the  other  half,  looking  into  it,  and  each  window  must  consist  of  only 
eight  panes  of  looking-glass  You  must  have  a  first  and  second  ante- 
chamber, and  they  must  have  nothing  in  them  but  dirty  servants.  Next 
asust  he  the  grand  cabinet,  hung  with  red  damask,  in  gold  frames,  and 
covered  with  eight  large  and  very  bad  pictures,  that  cost  four  thousand 
poands — 1  cannot  afford  them  you  a  farthing  cheaper.  Under  these, 
•»  grve  an  air  of  lightness,  must  be  hung  bas-reliefs  in  marble.  Then 
there  must  be  immense  a r moires  of  tortoiseshell  and  or-molu,  inlaid 
.with  medals.  And  then  you  may  go  into  the  petit- cabinet,  and  theu  into 
tfee  great  w//t,  and  the  gallery,  ami  the  billiard-room,  and  the~eating- 

room ; 
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root*  ;  and  aU  these  must  be  hung  with  crystal  lustres  and  looking* 
glasses  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  then  you  must  stuff  them  fuller  than 
they  will  hold  with  granite  tables,  and  porphyry  urns,  and  bronzes,  and 
statues,  at\d  vases,  and  the  Lord  or  the  devil  knows  what.  But,. for , 
fear  you  should  ruin  yourself  or  the  nation,  the  Duchess  de  Grammont 
must  give  you  this,  and  Madam  de  Marsan  that ;  and  if  you  have  any 
body  that  has  any  taste  to  advise  you,  your  eating-room  musi  be  hung 
with  huge  hunting  pieces  in  frames  of  all -coloured  golds,  and  at  top  of 
one  of  them  you  may  have  a  setting-dog,  who,  having  sprung  a  wooden 
partridge,  it  may  be  Hying  a  yard  off  against  the  wainscot.  To  warm 
and  |ight  this  palace,  it  roust  cost  yon  eight-and- twenty  thousand  )i~ 
yres  a  year  in  wood  and  candles.  If  you  cannot  afford  that,  you. roust 
stay  till  my  Lord  Clive  returns  with  the  rest  of  the  Indies/ — vol.  ii. 
p.  311. 

Some  excellent  letters  also  from  George  Grenville  appear  in 
this  part  of  the  book:  two  from  Lord  Mansfield  and  Charles 
Town  send,  which  the  editor  inserts  as  deriving  consequence  from 
(he  reputation  of  the  writers,  cannot  derive  consequence  from 
any  tiling,  and  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  publication. 

We  take  our  leave  of  the  work  with  thanks  to  the  editor  for 
the  labour  and  attention  which  lie  has  bestowed  upon  the  Ulua: 
trations,  and  biographical  notices  wbich  he  has  inserted  wherever 
fhey  are,  necessary  or  even  desirable.  Without  prolixity  or  d ill- 
ness, the  information  which  they  afford  us  is  pointed  and  correct, 
and  the  opinions  which  they  express  are  acute,  liberal,  and  intel- 
ligent. Such  notes,  easy  as  they  appear,  are  not  to  be  collected 
without  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  most  intelligent  reader  will 
cheerfully  confess  that  if  the  information  had  not  been  thus  sup- 
plied, Ae  correspondence  would  have  wanted  innch  of  jjs  poig- 
nancy and  interest.     ____^ 

Abt.XIIL—  \f  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  Canning, 
Secretary  of  State9  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  Wednesday,  the 
\7th  of  March,  lti&4;  to  which  t*  added  an  Order  in  Cowicil 
for  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Slaves  in  Trinidad.  Pub- 
lished by  Authority.     London.      1824. 

'2.  Negro  Slavery,  published  by  the  Sunday  School  Tract  Society. 
8vo.  pp.  10.     London.   *  ] 

3.  The  Slavery  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies  delineated^  as 
it  exists  both  in,  L«w  and  Practice,  as  compared  with  the  67a; 
very  of  other  Countries,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  James*  Ste- 
phen, Esq.     8vo.  pp.  480.     London. 

4.  The  West  India  Colonies ;  the  Calumnies  mnd  Misrepresent qr 
turns  circulated  against  them  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Mr. 
Clarkson,  Mr.  Cropper,  fyc.  #c.  examined  and  refuted.  By 
James  M'Queen.    8vo.  pp.  427.     London,. 
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5.  A  Commentary  on  Mr.  Ctarkton's  Pamphlet  entitled  Thoughts 
on  the  Necessity  of  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Slaves  in  Ike 
British  Colonies,  with  a  View  to  their  ultimate  Emancipation. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Hampden.  A.  B.    8vo.  pp.  69.    London. 

6.  First  Report  of  the  New  York  Colonization  Society.  8vo. 
pp.31.    New  York. 

7*  Colonial  Slavery.    Letters  to  the  Right  Honourable  William 
HuMsson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  fa.  %c.  on  the  pre- 
sent  Condition  of  the  Slaves,  and  the  Means  best  adapted  $0 
promote  the  Mitigation  and  final  Extinction  of  Slavery  in  the 
British  Colonies.     By  John  Ashton  Yates.    8vo.    pp.  HO. 
Liverpool.  * 
8.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Barbadoes,  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  Actual  Condition  of  the  Slaves  in 
this  Island,  with  a  View  to  refute  certain  Calumnies  respecting 
their  Treatment;  and  also  to  take  into  Consideration  certain 
Measures  affecting  the  West  Indies,  which  have  been  tatehf 
agitated  in  the  House  of  Commons.    8 vo.  pp.  127-    London. 
TN  our  Number  for  July,  1823,  we  gave  a  short  sketch  of  tbe 
**  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  of  May,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Buxton.    We  also  cursorily  reviewed  the  various 
publications  of  the  Abolitionists   which  at  that  time  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  press;  and  endeavoured  to  supply,  what  we  con- 
sidered to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject, 
a  detailed  sketch  of  the  actual  treatment  and  condition  of  the  slaves 
in  our  West  India  colonies ;  concluding  with  an  inquiry  into  the 

(>rac  tic  ability  of  effecting  improvements  in  the  system  of  colonial 
abonr,  without  putting  to  hazard  the  property  of  the  planters,  or 
the  welfare  of  the  Negroes  themselves.  We  are  now  anxious  to 
return  to  the  consideration  of  this  great  question,  to  which  recent 
events  have  attached  an  increased  interest.  Before  we  resume 
the  subject,  however,  and  record  the  various  circumstances  that 
have  occurred  since  the  period  alluded  to,  we  feel  it  necessary 
to  transcribe  the  Resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Buxton,  as  well  as  those 
which  were  substituted  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  which  received  tbe 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  House.  The  resolution  moved  by 
Mr.  Buxton  was  as  follows : — 

^  *  That  the  state  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  and  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
gradually  abolished  throughout  the  British  dominions,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  well-being  of 
the  parties  concerned/ 

The  following  were  the  Resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Canning: — 
1.  *  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive  measures  for 
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m&oraliiig  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  in  liis  Majesty's 
colonies* 

2.  *  That  through  a  determined  and  persevering,  but  judicious  and 
temperate,  enforcement  of  such  measures,  this  House  looks  forward  to 
a  progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of  "the  slave  population,  such 
as  may  prepare  them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  privH 
leges  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

9.  *  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purT 
pose  at  the  earliest  period  that  may  be  compatible  with  the  well-being 
of  the  slaves,  the  safety  of  the  colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  therein* 

4.  '  That  these  resolutions  be  laid  before  his  Majesty/ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  session,  papers  were  presented  to 
parliament  by  his  Majesty's  command,  containing  the  xiorre- 
pondence  of  Earl  Bathtirst,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State,  ex- 
planatory of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  government  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave  population.  Lord  Ba- 
thurst'a  Dispatches  of  the  9th  of  July  recommended  to  the  Colo- 
nial Legislatures  the  adoption  of  those  improvements  which  the 
government  had  decided  to  carry  into  effect  in  the  colonies  more 
immediately  under  their  own  jurisdiction.  A  general  knowledge 
of  their  intentions  was  thus  transmitted  from  one  end  of  the  Wesjt 
Indies  to  the  other.  We  have  not  space  for  an  analysis  of  the 
various  answers  which  were  received  from  the  colonies.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  to  observe,  that  Jamaica  and  Bat  badoes  appear 
to  have  taken  the  lead  in  protesting  generally  against  the  recom- 
mendations, as  well  as  against  the  authority  of  the  government 
to  carry  those  recommendations  into  effect.  The  impression  pro- 
duced in  the  other  colonies  was  various.  In  some,  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  stimulus  of  the  whip  in  the  field,  and  of  the  punishment 
of  female  slaves  under  any  circumstances  by  flogging,  was  pro* 
tested  against,  as  a  measure  incompatible  with  a  state  of  slavery, 
and  with  the  necessary  authority  of  the  masters  over  their  slaves: 
in  others,  these  innovations  did  not  appear  to  create  any  alarm. 
In  the  address  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  it  is  observed,  that  those 
practices  had  been  virtually  discontinued;  and  the  government  are 
reproached  with  their  ignorance  of  the  fact.  In  Demerara  the 
Court  of  Policy  were  peculiarly  zealous  in  assenting  to  and  express- 
ing their  readiness  to  enforce  those  two  particular  regulations.  In 
Antigua,  the  draft  of  a  bill  was  submitted  to  the  legislature,  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves ;  but  it  was  lost  on  the 
third  reading.  The  prevailing  opinion  was,  however,  that  it  would 
be  extremely  unwise  for  the  local  legislatures'  to  be  parties  lo  any 
alterations  which  might  possibly  tend  to  diminish  the  value  of 
their  property  in  their  slaves,  until  a  clear  and  unambiguous  con- 
sent to  the  principle  of  compensation  had  been  solemnly  given  by 
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the  British  legislature ;  and  wliije  it  waa  admitted,  that  such  ait«vaT 
tions  were,   in  some   instances,   in   themselves  desirable,,  it   *%a$ 
still  argued  that  the  contingent  danger  justified  a  suspension  of  the 
intention  originally  manifested  by  the  local  legislatures,  to  meet  the 
views  of  government.     In  Jamaica,  contrary  to  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that,  where  a  greater  proportion  of  property  and  talent 
was  assembled,  sounder  opinions  would  have  been   entertained; 
jmtc})  irritation  and  even  violence  prevailed  ;  although  the  pleasures 
suggested  in  the  circular  dispatch  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  %yere 
the  same  with  those  recommended  by  a  considerable  portion   of 
the  West  India  body   in   England,  and  that  portion   containing 
men  most   eminent    for  their   fortune,  education,  and    rank    hi 
society : —  the  partial  admission  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  may  indeed 
be  considered  as  an  exception ;  but  that  admission  was  guarded  by 
restrictions  which  disarmed  the  measure  of  the  objections  attached 
to  it  in  a  more  general  point  of  view.     The  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 
on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  suppose  that  the  measures  of  ^overrvr 
ment  bad  been  solely  derived  from  the  suggestions  of  the  abolitionists, 
and  Unit  all  those  principles  of  prudence  were  to  be  abandoned  which 
had  hitherto  characterized  its  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  colo- 
nies.    It  was  contended  that  the  West  India  absentees  could  not 
be  supposed  to  possess  that  local  knowledge  which  was  necessary 
to  inspire  confidence  in  their  recommendations : — but  even  if  we 
were  to  admit  that  those  persons  (several  of  whom  were  not  only 
extensive  proprietors  in  the  West  Indies,  but  had  been  long  residenf 
there,  or  had  visited  that  country  for  the  express  purpose  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  property)  could  bo 
considered  as  not  sufficiently  informed  upon  the  subject;  it  is 
impossible,  at  any  rate,  to  deny  that  they  must  have  had  ample 
means  of  fortifying  their  own  judgments  by  access  to  practical 
information,  and  that  a  sense  of  their  own  interest,  if  no  superior 
principle  were  supposed  to  influence  them,  would  have  restrained 
them  from  becoming  parties  to  suggestions  of  improvement  which 
could  justly  be  considered  as  ruinous,  or  ultimately  prejudicial  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  colonies. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  temper  which  had  mani- 
fested itself  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  should  not  have  existed^ 
more  or  less  in  the  other  colonies,  No  legislative  measure  hag 
hitherto  passed  any  assembly  comprehending  tjie  whole  of  the  im- 
provements suggested  in  the  circular  Dispatch  of  the  9th  of  July. 
The  government  had  consequently  no  alternative  but  to  proceed 
steadily  in  the  execution  of  that  work  which  was  imposed 
upon  them,  not  less  by  the  vote  of  parliament  than  by  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  country ;  and  the  Order  in  Council  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  slaves  iu  Trinidad  was  accordingly 

issued. 
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iasnM*  We  cannot  convey  to  our  readers  the  subehmtie  of  that 
Order  more  satisfactorily  than  by  referring  them  to  the  following 
passage  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Canning.    *  *■-  • 

•  The  course  which  government  intended  to  be  pursued  "with  respect 
4o  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  will  be  shown  by  reference  to  an  Order  in 
Council,  which  is  to  be  found  among  the  Papers  laid  on  the  table. 

'  With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will  state  to  them  shortly  the 
different  regulations  which  that  Order  in  Council  comprises.  The 
House  will  have  the  goodness  to  compare  what  is  there  done  with  the 
statement  which  1  made  last  Session,  of  what  ought  to  be  done;  and  ,1 
think  it  will  appear  that  none  of  the  points  upon  which  I  dwelt,  on  that 
occasion,  have  been  neglected.  ' 

'In  the  first  place,  it  is  directed  by  this  Order  in  Council,  that  the 
shocking  and  unseemly  practice  of  the  chastisement  of  females  by  the 
whip,  shall  be  entirely  abolished.  Here,  Sir,  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  the  abolition  of  this  punishment  has  also  been  recommended  by 
the  Resolutions  of  the  West  India  Body  in  this  Country,  in  the  course 
of  last  year.  It  is  also  no  more  than  justice  to  add,  that  some  of  the 
.  Colonies  have  adopted,  some  even  anticipated,  the  recommendation. 
To  raise  the  weaker  sex  in  self-respect,  as  well  as  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Stronger,  is  the  first  step  from  barbarism  to  civiligation. 

'  The  Order  in  Council  next  abolishes  the  Use  of  the  whip,  when 
applied  to  males,  as  a  stimulus  to  labour; — that  wanton  and  degrading 
use  of  it,  which  places  the  Negro  slave  on  a  footing  with  the  cattle  of 
the  field.  The  whip  is  not  to  be  carried  into  the  field  by  the  driver, 
nor  is  it  to  be  borne  as  a  symbol  of  authority.  It  is  not  in  any  case  to 
be  employed  summarily ; — but  it  is  not,  as  to  males,  to  be  laid  aside  as 
an  instrument  of  punishment.  The  House  will  see  that  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing,  when  brandished  as  a  symbol  of  authority,  and  applied 
fo  the  brute  nerves  of  the  negro  as  an  incitement  to  labour :  or  when 
used  for  the  infliction  of  a  punishment,  of  which  the  reasoning  faculties 
of  the  slave  can  appreciate  the  justice.  Even  as  to  males,  and  as  an 
instrument  of  punishment,  the  whip  is  to  be  employed  only  under  cer- 
tain regulations,  both  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  infliction,  and  to 
the  time.  Delay  of  punishment  for  some  time  after  the  commission  of 
the  offence  is  the  best  security  against  abuse  from  the  suddenness  of 
passion.  It  is  further  provided  that  witnesses  shall  be  present  at  the 
punishment  of  a  slave ;  and  that  all  punishments  shall  be  accurately 
recorded.  These  alterations  at  once  raise  the  mass  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation from  the  brute  state  to  that  of  roan. 

*  To  provide  the  means  of  religious  instruction  and  worship  is  an  object 
first  indeed  in  importance,  but  necessarily  subsequent  in  order  tb  those 

*  This  Order  in  Council  was  framed  with  reference  to  the  Spanish  law  and  custom 
which  is  in  .  force  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  It  has  been  stated  in  Parliament,  that 
Prders  in  Council  comprehending  similar  provisions,  but  varyiug  in  the  terms  of  their 
enactment,  will  he  issued  for  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Demerara,  Bcrbice,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  French  colonies  of  St.  Lucie  and  Mauritius,  equally  with  refe- 
rence to  the  existeuce  of  Dutch  and  French  law  and  custom  in  those  respective  colo- 
nies. 

which 
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which  I  have  ahmty  mentioned;  becatse  it  is tot  (iU  the  Shire  popu- 
lation are  raised  in  the  scale  of  natore  that  they  can  be  capable  of  com- 
prehending, or  fitted  to  receive,  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  It  is 
intended  to  increase  the  amount,  and  widen  the  basis  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment  in  the  West  Indies.  That  Establishment  was  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  White  Population  alone.  It  was  no  more  calcu- 
lated for  the  Negro  than  for  the  brute  animal  that  shares  his  toils.  I 
am  not  stating  this  as  a  matter  of  charge,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact.  This 
Establishment,  though  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  National  Churcb, 
will  not  exclude  other  denominations  of  Christians.  The  authority  and 
the  discipline  of  the  national  church  will  be  lodged  in  Bishops,  to  be 
President  in  the  Colonies.  With  religious  worship  will  be  combined 
religious  instruction.  It  is  not  my  business  on  the  present  occasion  to 
trouble  the  House  with  details:  but  here,  again,  I  am  bound  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  West  India  Body  in  this  country,  who  have  declared  their 
anxiety  for  the  institution  of  religious  instruction,  and  to  more  than  one 
of  the  Colonies  which  have  already  acted  upon  that  declaration. 

*  Sir,  after  religious  worship  and  religious  instruction  naturally  come 
those  charities  of  life,  which  religion  promotes  and  sanctifies.  Tile 
Order  in  Council  enjoins  the  local  government  of  Trinidad  to  encourage 
marriage.  This  injunction,  I  am  again  bound  to  say,  and  1  do  so  with 
much  satisfaction,  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  persons  most  interested  in  the  Colonies  who  reside  in  this  Country, 
and  has  also  received  a  ready  assent  in  many  of  the  Colonies.  In  con- 
sideration of  marriage,  and  of  the  other  charities  of  life,  which  grow/ 
out  of  that  connexion,  it  is  provided  by  the  order  in  council,  that  in  all 
future  sales — I  fear  that  I  must  still  use  that  word — families  shall  not  be 
separated.  In  transferring  slaves  from  one  property  to  another,  care 
will  be  taken  in  future  that  husband  and  wife,  or  reputed  husband  and 
wife,  and  parent  and  child,  shall  not  be  severed  from  each  other. 

*  The  influence  of  family  ties  will  naturally  beget  in  the  mind  of  die 
Slave  an  increased  desire  of  property.  The  Order  in  Council  gives  the 
security  of  law  to  that  possession  of  property  which  is  at  present  re- 
spected by  custom ;  and  enjoins  that  measures  shall  be  taken  to  secure 
to  the  Slave  the  power  of  bequeathing  it  at  his  death.  In  aid  of  these 
provisions  it  has  been  thought  advisable,  (however  singular  it  may  ap- 
pear, that  a  very  late  invention  of  a  Country  far  advanced  in  civilisa- 
tion, should  be  supposed  capable  of  taking  root  in  a  rude  society  likte 
that  of  the  West  Indies) — it  has  been  thought  advisable,  I  say,  to  insti- 
tute a  Bank,  in  which  the  little  savings  0f  Slaves  may  be  accumulated. 
To  the  right  of  enjoyment,  and  to  the  power  of  bequest,  secured  by 
Jaw,  will  be  thus  added  the  further  security  derived  from  the  over- 
watching  eye  of  public  observation. 

.  '  Sir,  when,  by  measures  of  this  kind,  new  ideas  are  infused  into  the 
mind  of  the  Negro,— when  he  is  lifted  from  a  level  with  the  beast  of 
the  field, — when  he  has  been  allowed  to  take  his  stand  amongst  tlfts 
human  race — 

"  Ctdumquc  Uteri 
Justus,  ct  ercctos  ad  sidcra  tofiere  vvlttu;" 

when 
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when  be  has  been  taught  to  appreciate  the  endearments  of  family  con- 
nexions, the  ties  of  kindred,  and  the  blessings  of  property, — when  his, 
nature,  as  well  as  his  condition,  has  been  thus  improved, — then  cornea, 
the  fit  opportunity  for  considering  a  subject,  which  is  surrounded  by 
many  practical  difficulties — the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  Slaves 
in  courts  of  justice. 

'  It  would  be  as  wild  to  say,  that  the  evidence  of  slaves  should  be  indis- 
criminately admitted  in  all  cases,  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  exclude  it  in  aU 
cases*  In  this  country,  a  person  in  the  situation  of  a  slave, — I  do  not, 
mean  politically,  but  morally, — an  infant,  whose  mind  is  not  sufficiently, 
expanded  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  is  not  permitted 
to  give  evidence.  It  is  first  ascertained,  by  examination,  that  the  mind 
of  the  infant  is  in  fact  so  matured,  as  to  be  capable  of  comprehending, 
that  obligation.  It  would  be  improper  to  admit  the  evidence  of  Blacks, 
without  a  similar  guard.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  those  persons 
who  are  to  have  the  care  of  instructing  the  Negroes  should  have  power 
to  certify,  not  with  respect  to  a  particular  case  in  which  the  evidence, 
of  a  Slave  may  be  wanted,  but  generally,  that  such  and  such  Slaves 
have  made  such  advances  in  civilisation  as  to  be  cognizant  of  the  nature, 
of  an  oath.  It  is  proposed,  that  a  register  of  such  Slaves  shall  be  kept,, 
constituting  as  it  were  a  privileged  class,  and  presenting  (what  is  the 
spring  of  all  human  action)  something  like  an  object  of  ambition  to 
their  fellow-slaves.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  competency  of  a  Slave 
to  give  evidence  will  not  be  judged  by  subjecting  htm  at  the  moment 
to  an  examination,  probing  his  intellect  to  the  quick,  by  questions* 
which  he  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend :  but  it  will  be  known  at 
once,  when  any  individual  Slave  is  proposed  as  a  witness  on  a  trial/ 
whether  he  is  one  of  that  class  whose  evidence  has  been  certified  to  bet 
admissible.  It  is  just  to  state,  that  under  certain  qualifications,  the 
evidence  of  Slaves  is  already  admitted  in  the  courts  of  justice  of  Domi- 
nica, Grenada,  St.  Vincents,  and  I  believe  St.  Christophers,  and  Tobago. 

'  A  natural  consequence  of  the  determination  to  impart  religious  in- 
-  struction  to  the  slaves,  will  be  the  abolition  of  Sunday  markets,  and  of 
Sunday  labour.  The  order  in  council  prescribes  this  abolition,  so  soon 
as  the  means  of  religious  worship  shall  be  established.  It  prescribes 
immediately  a  restriction  of  the  Sunday  market,  within  certain  hours — 
ultimately,  as  I  have  said,  its  total  abolition.  In  some  of  the  colonies 
this  regulation  is  already  partially  anticipated. 

*  By  this  process,  and  by  these  degrees  may  the  slave  be  gradually 
fitted  for  the  last  grand  consummation  of  benefit,  the  power  of  aequir-r 
ing  his  freedom.  Heretofore  the  restraints  on  granting  manumissions 
were  extremely  numerous :  but  these  are  now  considerably  reduced  J 
several  taxes  and  imposts  have  been  removed  in  different  colonies ;  and 
in  others,  a  like  disposition  has  been  manifested*  The  order  in  Council, 
however,  goes  beyond  what  has  been  hitherto  at  all  generally  practised 
in  the  colonies.  It  ordains  that  a  Negro,  who  has  acquired  sufficient 
property,  shall,  under  certain  guards  and  regulations,  therein  set  forth, 
be  entitled  to  purchase  his  own  freedom,  the  freedom  of  his  wife,  or 
that  of  his  children. 

•I  have 
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*  I  have,  Ihtw,  sir,  stated  to  the  house,  the  pro*fcwra  of  the otter  iff 
Council.     I  know,  that,  with  respect  to  the  last  point*  namely,  the  par-1 
Chase  of  freedom,  great  prejudice,  great  dislike,  great  appreJierwofty 
prevails.     I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  is  not  a  perplexing  question  t 
but  the  principle  has  been  admitted  to  a  certain  extent  in  St.  Kilt  s» 
and  also  at  Trinidad.     No  principle  can  ^>e  considered  as  impracticable, 
which  has,  even  ifa  a  single  instance,  been  voluntarily  admitted  in  the 
West  Indies.     It  is  astonishing  how  much  good  might  be  done  by  merely 
collecting,  and  bringing  to  bear  on  one  society,  all  the  beneficial  regu- 
lations which  are  scattered  through  the  different  colonies,     I  admit  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  existence  of  such  beneficial  reguhitions  affords* 
an  answer  to  the  general  declamation  which  has  been  heard  about  the; 
total  neglect  and  abandonment  of  the  Negroes  by  West  Indian  govern- 
ments and  proprietors :  but  I  must  on  the  other  hand  contend,  that  the 
people  of  this  country,  who,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  colo- 
nies, are  compelled  to  look  at  them  through  the  eyes  of  others,  are 
entitled  to  consider  as  good  authority  for  any  improvement  of  which 
they  recommend  the  introduction,  the  fact,  that  what  they  wish  to  re- 
commend has  been  by  any  one  West  Indian  community  already  volun- 
tarily adopted/ — pp.  10,  &c. 

The  West  India  colonies,  having  local  legislatures,  will  therefore, 
when  they  meet  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  perceive  that  the 
government,  as  well  as  parliament  itself,  have  made  allowance  for 
that  irritation  which  has  characterized  their  public  proceedings; 
they  will  find  a  standard  by  which  to  regulate  their  own  legislative 
measures ;  they  will  be  called  upon  to  embody  into  their  local  law. 
those  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  which  are  en* 
joined  by  the  Order  in  Council  for  Trinidad,  and  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

What  measures  it  might  be  expedient  for  government,  under  the 
sanction  of  parliament,  to  pursue,  in  the  event  of  a  permanent 
resistance  to  the  recommendations  which  have  been  sent  out,  is  a 
question  that  has  been  most  prudently  set  aside  in  the  discussions 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  last  session.  It  is  not  fair, 
at  least  it  is  pot  wise,  to  argue  that  the  resistance  of  the  colonies 
will  be  perpetual;  it  does  not  require  to  be  deeply  acquainted 
with  human  nature  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  expecting  to  induce 
men  to  improve  their  conduct  by  the  assertion,  blended  with  taunt 
and  menace,  that  you  are  convinced  they  are  incapable  of  acting 
better.  Such  a  mode  of  remonstrance  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  imprudent;  but,  in  the  present  case,  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  illiberal  and  unjust.  It  is  by  no  means  the  love  of 
slavery  which  characterizes  the  proceedings  or  the  sentiments  of 
the  West  India  colonies:  it  is  the  dread  of  the  loss  of  property.; — 
it  is  tlie  instinctive  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  life; — it  is  the 

fear 
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fear  of  an  experiment  involving1  a  radical  change,  which,  howfcver 
benevolent  in  its  intention,  may  lead  to  results  which  the  promoters 
of  it  did  not  contemplate,  and  which  their  habitual  modes  of 
thinking,  and  their  means  of  information,  may  not  have  rendered 
thent  competent  to  anticipate.  The  real  Causes  of  the  resistance 
of  the  colonists  have  neither  been  fairly  appreciated  nor  fully  under- 
stood. Were  the  most  intemperate  of  the  West  India  colonists  to 
be  asked  whether  they  would  consent  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
provided  they  could  still  find  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  properties  with  the  same  advantages,  we  venture 
confidently  to  predict  that  the  unanimous  answer  would  be,  that 
they  had  no  predilection  whatever  for  slavery ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  felt  it  to  be  full  of  inconveniences  and  dangers:  but  they 
would  add, — *  this  is  an  evil  not  created  by  the  colonists  themselves, 
or  for  their  separate  interests,  but  by  the  mother-country  and  for 
national  purposes ;  satisfy  our  minds  that  a  change  can  be  effected, 
without  accomplishing  our  ruin,  and  we  will  concur  with  you  in 
every  effort  which  promises  a  result  beneficial  to  all  parties.' 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  us,  that  all  considerations  which  do  not 
directly  apply  to  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  the  transmuta- 
tion of  slave  labour  into  free  labour  by  a  process  not  endangering 
the  property  of  the  planter,  are  completely  irrelevant;  and  that  the 
object  of  all  those  who  discuss  this  question  should  be,  instead  of 
awakening  animosities  and  widening  dissensions,  to  invite  both  par-' 
ties  to  some  common  ground,  where  at  least  they  hiay  agree  in 
principle,  though  they  may  differ  in  some  points  of  practice.  We 
would  inquire,  therefore, — whether  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  colonial  slavery,  passed  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  admit  of  an  explanation,  as  to  their  spirit  and  their 
lfetter,  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  the  parties  opposed  on 
this  subject — the  Abolitionists  and  the  West  Indians  ?  The  former 
insist,  that  the  slaves  will  be  made  more  valuable  to  their  masters 
as  free  labourers  than  they  have  been  in  the  state  of  slavery :  the 
latter  are  sceptical  as  to  the  result  of  such  an  experiment ;  and 
they  contend,  that  compensation  is  due  to  them  for  any  legislative 
change  which  affects  the  value  or  security  of  their  property : — 
but  if  such  transmutation  would,  as  is  asserted,  be  necessarily  ad- 
vantageous, these  objections  would  be  removed. 

The  first  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  declared  that  it 
was  *  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive  measures  for  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  his  Majesty's  colonies.* 
With  respect  to  this  resolution,  we  think  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
the  House  never  could  be  supposed  to  admit  a  claim  for  indemni- 
fication on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  upon  the  intro- 
duction 
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auction  of  such  measures  generally;,  but,,  at  the  same  lime,,  ye  con- 
ceive, that  if  any  specific  measure  suggested  for  that  purpose  can 
be  proved  in  its  necessary  consequences  to  have  produced  a  positive 
iapiry  to  property  legally  acquired,  there  can  be  no  objectioa  oo 
the  part  of  parliament  to  consider  such  claim  for  indemnifica&iop 
upon  its  special  grounds.  In  Trinidad,  for  example,  it  is  con- 
tended, that,  it  is  an  act  of  great  hardship  to  prohibit  the  voluntary 
labour  of  a  slave  on  a  Sunday,  if  he  chuses  to  work  for  hire;  but 
we  do  not  understand  how  compensation  can  fairly  be  claimed 
for  a  prohibition  which  places  the  planter  of  die  West  Indies  only 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  who  are, 
equally  subject  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  one-seventh  portion 
of  the  week  to  be  passed  in  a  state  of  relaxation  from  labour. 
The  master  never  purchased  the  right  of  working  his  slave  00 
a  Sunday. 

With  respect  to  the  second  Resolution,  we    conceive  it  m?jr 
be  fairly  asserted,  that  the    House  of  Commons  never  contem- 
plated the  accomplishment  of  such  a  progressive  improvement, 
otherwise  than  by  the  gradual  dissemination  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction.     Such  changes,  indeed,  in  the  condition  of  any  class  of 
society,  are  inevitably  of  slow  progress ;    more  especially  mpst 
they  be  so  in  a  climate  which  is  calculated  to  supply  the  wants 
of  nature   almost  spontaneously  in  some  situations,  and    in   ail. 
with  comparatively  little  exertion;  and  where  consequently  the 
temptation  to  work  as  a  free  labourer  must  be  excited  by  the 
impulse  of  a  new  series  of  feelings  and  opinions,  creating  an  interest 
in  property,  and  a  fixed  and  unshaken  desire  to  better  the  condition^ 
of  himself  and  his  family*     And  eyen  this  supposed  cbauge  must 
be  considered  to  rest  rather  on  speculation  than  on  precedent;, 
since  we  may  confidently  assert,  (from  the  result  of  much  inquiry,)' 
that  no  example  whatever  exists,  of  free  negroes  collectively  per-, 
forming  the  duties  required  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugarcane*  the 
staple  production  of  the  tropics. 

With  respect  to  the  third  Resolution,  it  might  be  unquestionably 
asserted  that,  when  parliament  expressed  its  anxiety  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  situation  of  the  slaves  at  the  earliest  period  which 
should  be  compatible  with  the  conditions  specified  ni  the  resc4u~< 
tion,   it    never  considered   that   that  object  could  be  effected, 
otherwise  than   by   the   operation    of  those  gradual  changes  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded.     We  would  not  prejudge,  the  case*, 
as  to  what  effect  may   be  ultimately  produced  by  a  progressive; 
transmutation  of  slave  labour  into  (re^  labour;  and  we  are  nt 
the  fullest  degree  convinced  of  the  difficulties,  and  of  the  uncertain 
success  which  may  await  the  experiment;  but  we  must  with  equal. 
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confidence  assert,  that  if  it  were  successfully  carried  into  effect, 
the  property  of  the  planters  would  be*  benefited  by  it  rather  than 
injured. 

In  the  view,  then,  which  we  take  of  this  great  question,  we 
think  that  much  which  occupies  the  attention  of  the  public,  is 
comparatively  matter  of  little  importance,  and  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  irrelevant.  It  is  therefore  on  the  question  of  free  and  slave 
labour,  that  the  abolitionist  and  the  West  Indian  should  endeavour 
to  meet.  It  is  on  this  debateable  ground,  that  they  may  concur  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  inquiry,  which  must  afford  much  interesting  in- 
formation to  both  parties.  And  it  clearly  appears  to  us,  that 
without  such  an  inquiry  no  real  progress  can  be  made  in  the  final 
solution  of  the  difficulties  which  encompass  this  momentous 
question. 

The  labour  required  for  the  production  of  sugar  has  these  peculiar 
characteristics, — it  is  continuous,  and  sometimes  severe ;  it  is  inca- 
pable of  being  interrupted  fpr  any  length  of  time,  without  serious 
prejudice  to  the  cultivators ;  and  at  present,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  one  of  the  principal  inducements  to  that  continuous  exertion, 
is  the  dread  of  punishment.  We  must  here  again  introduce  the 
remark,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  African  to  be  indolent,  inas- 
much as  his  wants  are  few,  and  those  few  almost  spontaneously 
satisfied  in  the  climate  under  which  he  lives.  There  is  little  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  among  those  who  have  examined  the  subject, 
ks  to  that  inseparable  connection  of  exertion  with  climate,  which 
would  enable  any  one  to  pronounce  on  the  probable  industry  of 
a  nation,  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  this  physical  circumstance. 
This  proposition  would  necessarily  be  modified  by  density  of  po- 
pulation -and  particular  circumstances  of  civilization;  but  still 
the  principle  is  true,  and  not  to  be  dismissed  from  our  view  in  the 
consideration  of  this  difficult  problem.  The  practical  question 
then  is— what  stimulus  do  we  expect,  by  our  progressive  improve- 
ments, to  substitute  for  this  fear  of  punishment,  so  as  to  induce 
the  free  Negro  to  perform  the  task  of  sugar  cultivation  with  that 
energy  and  continuity  which  can  alone  render  his  labour  beneficial 
to  the  planter?  It  is  necessary  to  substitute  some  equivalent 
mmul  sthnulus.  Hie  first,  and  unquestionably  the  only  safe 
basis,  on  which  We  can  proceed,  is  moral  and  religious  instruction. 
On  this  must  be  superinduced  the  artificial  wants  of  civilized  life- 
die -fair  desire  of  the  acquisition  of  property;  which  object  of 
desire,  when  once  created,  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  medium 
of  continued  industry.  Can  any  principle  be  suggested,  under  the* 
operation  of  which  free  labour  can  be  substituted  for  slave 
labour,  that  it  not  brought  about  by  such  a  process  ?  If  die 
answer  be  in  the  negative,  the  question  then  is,  how  are  we  to  re- 
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gulate  the.  intermediate  stage  between  the  present  state  of  things 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  object,  without  injury  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  slave  proprietor  ?  And  if  injury  of  a  pecuniary  sort 
be  inseparable  from  this  transmutation,  in  what  degree,  and  in 
what  manner,  and  when,  is  compensation  to  be  given  ?  It  appears 
to  us,  that  it  is  by  such  an  inquiry  alone,  fairly  and  temperately 
pursued,  that  the  subject  can  be  brought  fully  into  view ;  and  it 
will,  moreover,  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  parliamentary 
discussions  might  be  postponed  until  adequate  information  had 
been  procured,  while  the  attention  of  the  contending  parties,  being 
called  to  one  common  principle,  would  be  diverted  from  those  re- 
trospective considerations  of  wrongs  and  injuries  on  both  sides, 
which  have  produced,  and  must  and  will  produce,  the  most  in- 
convenient and  dangerous  results  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Order  in  Council  has  been  framed  in  furtherance  of  the 
resolutions  of  parliament.  We  consider  it  as  the  commencement 
of  one  of  the  most  important  political  experiments  ever  attempted  ; 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  if  angry  feelings  are  suffered  to  prevail  on 
either  side  so  as  to  impede  its  fair  course,  and  to  prevent  the  ope- 
ration of  those  natural  causes,  which  are  to  combine  with  law  and 
regulation  in  its  completion,  the  most  fatal  results  will  ensue,  re- 
sults, in  which  not  only  the  property  of  the  planter,  the  existence 
of  the  colonies,  but  the  interest  of  the  mother-country  will  be  sa- 
crificed ;  and  sacrificed  with  a  convulsion,  which,  in  comparison 
with  the  accompanying  horrors  and  devastation,  will  make  the 
pecuniary  loss  appear  as  nothing. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  no  precedent  exists  of  free  negroes 
having  performed  the  duties  necessarily  required  in  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  sugar,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  profit  to 
their  employers.  We  are  not,  however,  in  any  degree  disposed  to 
infer  from  this  fact,  the  impossibility  of  free  labour  being  ever  sub- 
stituted for  slave  labour  with  advantage  to  the  proprietors ;  we  only, 
mean  to  show  that  such  a  contingency  has  not  vet  taken  place  in  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  it  can  only  take, 
place  under  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  has  never  yet  oc- 
curred ;  and  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  bringing  about  this  substitu- 
tion, it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  escape  from  the  alternative 
of  either  affording  to  our  West  India  colonies  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation from  the  national  funds,  or  of  effecting  the  ruin  of  the 
proprietors,  who  will  be  unable  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  in 
which  they  have  vested  their  capital  under  public  sanction,  and  in 
consequence  of  public  encouragement.  If  it  can  be  shown  t^at 
our  opinions  are  erroneous,  we  shall  most  willingly  abandon  them  ; 
but  we  shall  never  yield  to  declamation,  or  to  arguments  that  are 
not  directly  founded   upon  facts  of  a  clear  and  unimpeachable 
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nature ;  and — in  a  qoeaboat  of  such  extreme  delicacy,  we  must  beg 
leave  to  observe  that  those  who  advance  facte,  of  the  correctness 
of  which  they  are  not  absolutely  certain,  allow  the  nwhc  i  a  latitude 
very  nearly  approaching  to  criminality.  We  are  sometimes  afraid, 
that  there  are  pexaom  engaged  in  polemical  controversy  upon  this 
subject,  so  hurried  on  by  their  detestation  of  a.  state  of  slavery — so 
morbidly  anxious  for  its  extinction,  that  they  are  disposed  to  adopt 
that  most  dangerous  of  all  human  principles  of  action,  that  Ac  eid 
may  occasionally  sanctify  the  employment  of  means  which  in 
themselves,  and  abstractedly  taken,  cannot  be  justified. 

In  the  British  and  Colonial  Weekly  Register  for  June  the  19th, 
? 834,  we  find  the  following  letter: 

'Sia, 

1  A  Tract  has  been  issued  by  the  Sunday  School 
Tract  Society,  intituled  "  Negro  Slavery,"  which  comprises  io  .the 
space  of  ten  pages  a  concise  enumeration  of  the  horrors  of  slavery, 

Stlainly  told  and  clearly  put  together.  It  is  a  most  useful  paper,  and 
wish  you,  sir,  to  take  this  public  notice  of  it,  that  it  may  be  more 
known.  By  thus  impregnating  the  minds  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  and  deep-rooted  hatred  of  slavery,  we  are 
gaining  a  vast  accession  of  strength  from  a  class  of  people  who,  unless 
they  be  informed  in  this  cheap,  and  easy,  and  concise  method,  witt  re* 
main  altogether  ignorant  of  the  question,  and  thus,  through  the  advo* 
cates  of  the  cause,  find  reason  to  deplore  the  coldness  of  the  present 
generation;  and  though  it  may  not  be  granted  to  them  to  see  the  final 
extinction  of  this  system,  they  may  yet  reflect  that  a  people  is  rising 
into  manhood  and  activity,  full  of  abhorrence  of  slavery  and  of  zeal  for 
its  abolition,  in  high  spirits  and  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  energetic  and 
determined,  to  whom  they  may  safely  commit  the  accomplishment  of 
the  work  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  quit.' 

We  are  well  aware  that  this  is  only  a  part,  and  a  very  small  part, 
of  a  system  which  is  now  in  active  operation,  and  which  we  cannot 
but  decidedly  reprobate;  not  that  we  object  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  a  deep-rooted  hatred  of  slavery,  or  a  thorough  knowledge  upon 
that  or  any  other  subject ;  but  we  must  protest  against  this  thorough 
knowledge  or  deep-rooted  hatred  being  confounded  with  religious 
feeling,  or  employed  for  party  purposes.  The  parliament  having 
deliberately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  government  the 
solution  of  this  difficult  and  fearful  question,  we  consider  it  a  breach 
of  public  faith  to  thwart  and  impede  their  measures,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  they  are  disposed  not  to  act  up  to  the  fair  spirit  of 
the  resolutions  to  which  the  House  unanimously  assented,  and  which 
must  be  both  the  basis  and  the  key-stone  of  their  policy  and  prac- 
tice. We  say  nothing  of  the  irritating  effects  which  must  be  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  the  West  Indian  colonist  by  this  perpetual 
identification  of  him  with  the  system  pronounced  to  be  so  detest- 
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able,  but  for  which  we  have  already  said  he  is  not  responsible,  and 
for  which  therefore  it  is  most  unjust  to  reproach  him. 

Sierra  Leone  is  often  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  advantage  of  free 
over  slave  labour.  We  consider  that  a  practical  experiment  has 
been  carried  on  in  that  colony  with  respect  to  the  capacity  of  the 
African;  it  is  there  that  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing to  what  degree  he  is  capable  of  intellectual  improvement  and 
moral  cpoduct,  and  of  adaptation  to  the  duties  of  civilized  society. 
That  such  an  experiment  was  highly  desirable  we  admit;  we  are 
therefore  prepared  to  approve  the  considerable  expenditure  of  the 
national  capital  which  has  been  liberally  afforded  by  parliament 
for  the  purposes  of  its  trial~^w«  consider  that  experiment  compo 
ratrvelv  in  its  infancy— but  we  absolutely  deny  that,  as  far  as  it  has 
gone,  it  in  the  slightest  degree  affects  the  question  of  the  transmuta- 
tion of  slave  labour  into  free  labour,  under  circumstances  wherein 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  proprietor  are  equitably  regarded. 
The  question  is  not  whetner  the  African  slave,  repossessed  of  free- 
dom m  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  may  not,  after  having  been 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  government  for  some  years,  be 
placed  in  a  situation  where  he  can  procure  a  subsistence  for  him- 
self,— the  implements  and  the  capital  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  the  land  being  provided  for  him,  and  the  resources  of  the  parent 
state  afforded  to  give  every  advantage  to  the  disposal  of  com- 
modities produced  by  him — but  whether  the  slave  made  free  in 
the  West  Indies  will  consent  to  the  exertion  of  labour  on  a  sugar 
estate  for  the  sake  of  receiving  an  adequate  return  in  wages, 
whereby  the  proprietor  will  be  enabled  to  continue  its  Cultivation 
with  advantage. 

After  all,  the  labour  in  Sierra  Leone  is  not  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  and  therefore  the  analogy  fails  at  once;  for  it  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  that  is  the  main  practical  question  with  respect  to 
the  West  India  proprietor. 

With  respect  to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  an  example  of  far 
greater  importance,  we  have  more  to  observe :  Mr.  Whit  more,  in 
his  Speech,  (13th  of  May)  refers  to  a  letter  from  the  secretary,  M. 
Ingjnac,  to  the  president  of  Hayti,  addressed  to  his  correspondent 
in  London ;  in  that  letter,  after  remarking  die  progressive  increase 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  he  states, 

*  Commerce  has  considerably  increased,  of  which  yon  will  have  an 
idea  by  consulting  the  paper  1  send  you  of  the  importations  and  expor- 
tation of  the  year  1822,  collected  at  the  different  custom-houses.  I  am 
nearly  certain,  that. the  quantity  of  coffee  produced  in  the  year  1823, 
surpasses  more  than  a  third  the  quantity  produced  in  1822,  and  there 
is  great  probability  that  the  crop  of  the  present  year  will  be  still  more 
considerable,  because  more  people  are  employed  cultivating  the  fields, 
because  they  are  more  assiduous  in  their  tasks,  and  more  contented,  in 
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consequence  of  our  rural  code  having  been  much  improved,  and  offer- 
ing good  security  to  the  cultivation/* 

m We 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  impute,  any  improper  motives  or  even  want  of  caption  on  the 
part  of  this  gentleman  in  this  particular  instance  in  which  he  founded  hit  arguments 
opon  a  document  that  could  not  but  be  considered  by  bim  as  official.  But  if  we 
compare  this  statement  with  the  official  returns  from  the  United  States  we  shall  find  a 
discrepancy  which  makes  it  impossible  that  both  official  documents  can  be  correct. 

In  a  table  drawn  up  by  M.  Inginac,  entitled  '  General  Balance  of  the  Commerce 
of  the  different  Foreign  Nations  with  Haiti  for  the  year  1823/  it  was  stated,  that  the 
United  States  employed  884  vessels  of  the  tonnage  of  88,478  tons  to-  import  cargoes 
into  St  Domingo,  which  cargoes  were  valued  at  6,641,570  dollars.  We  have  no  means 
of  comparing  the  statement  as  to  the  number  of  vessels,  as  the  official  returns  ef  the 
United  States  for  the  same  year  only  give  the  tonnage,  and  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
only  44,115  tons,  which  is  not  one  half  of  the  quantity  mentioned  by  the  secretary- 
geueral  of  Haiti.  The  value  of  the  exports  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Haiti  is  given 
as  being  worth  2,119,811  dollars,  which  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  Haitian' docu- 
ment. 

The  export  trade  from  Haiti  to  the  United  States  is  said  by  the  secretary-general  to 
employ  508  vessels  of  50,912  tons.  The  United  States  official  returns  only  admit  of 
44,500  tons,  including  their  own  and  foreign  vessels,  and  of  the  last,  736  tons  are  stated 
to  have  been  Haitian. 

The  total  value  of  all  the  articles  exported  from  Haiti  to  the  United  States  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Haitian  document  to  have  been  5,293,892  dollars,  nearly  one  third  of  the 
value  of  all  the  exports  from  the  island.  The  official  returns  of  the  United  States,  how*, 
ever,  give  only  £,541,817,  as  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Haiti  to  America. 

The  value  of  the  coffee  exported  from  Haiti  to  the  United  States  is  represented  in  the 
Haitian  document  to  have  been  10,144*578  dollars,  which  must  be  an  error,  as  coffee 
forms  only  part  of  the  exports,  and  yet  is  here  made  to  exceed  the  whole  amount  in 
value.  1  he  United  States'  official  document  gives  1,801,150  dollars  as  the  value  of  the 
coffee,  from  Haiti ;  and  the  weight  thereof  is  stated  as  being  8,394,39$  pounds.  , 

As  we  have  drawn  attention  more  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  by  free 
labour  in  the  West  Indies,  we  shall  nonce  the  discrepancy  in  this  article  also  between 
the  official  documents  of  Haiti,  and  the  United  States;  Toe  former  represent  sagas  to 
the  value  of  64,994  dollars,  as  having  been  sent  to  the  United  States,  the  official  returns 
of  which,  on  the  other  hand,  only  acknowledge  to  have  received  surar  to  the  value  of 
1631  dollars,  and  give  the  weight  thereof  as  being  24,241  lbs.  or  about  sixteen  hogs- 
heads. 

'From  the  proclamation  of  President  Beyer,  it  becomes  doubtful  bow  orach  even  of 
that  small  quantity  was  produced  in  Haiti,  as  the  whole,  or  part  thereof,  may  have 
been  imported  or  smuggled  from  the  neighbouring  islands,  where  cultivation  by  slaves 
prevails.  The  doubt,  however,  is  merely  expressed  to  show  the  uiisatisfectory  state  of 
our  knowledge  as  to  tlie  value  of  free  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  this  staple  .pro- 
duction of  our  West  India  colonies.  In  the  letter  from  M •  Inginac  to  his  anonymous 
correspondent,  he  says  that  the  commerce  of  Haiti  is  increasing,  and  that  the  quantity 
of  coffee  produced  in  1823  will  be  a  third  more  than  in  1822. 

As  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  represented  by  the  Haitian  document* 
to  be  the  greatest  importers  of  coffee,  the  returns  of  these  countries  ought  to  snow  Una 
increase. 

In  1822  Great  Britain  imported  from  Haiti  41,632  cwtor  4,662,784  lbs.  in  weight, 


which  the  official  documents  laid  before  parliament  show  that  only  44,442  cwt  or 
4,952,864  lbs.  of  coffee  was  received  from  Haiti. 

As  the  coffee  sent  from  Haiti  to  the  United  States  formed  four-fifths  of  the  value  of 
the  total  exports,  if  such  an  addition  had  taken  place,  as  M.  Inginac  states,  we  ought 
to  have  found  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Haiti  to  the  United  States  in  1823  to 
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We  presume  no  abolitionist,  in  citing  the  example  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, would  venture  to  argue  that  the  increased  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  slaves,  under  their  new  condition  in  that  island, 
(admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  such  improvement 
has  taken  place,)  would  justify  a  general  revolution  in  our  West 
India  colonies,  accompanied  with  a  similar  destruction  and  rum  of 
the  European  inhabitants  of  those  colonies.  With  respect  to  the 
improved  condition  of  the  Haytian  slave,  in  his  new  character  as 
a  free  labourer,  we  find  certain  qualifications  in  the  Code  Henri, 
which  must  be  very  mortifying  to  the  advocates  of  sudden  eman- 
cipation, for  in  this  very  colony,  which  burst  forth  into  a  state  of 
freedom  from  slavery,  we  find  the  same  hours  of  labour  irrevocably 
established  as  in  the  slave  laws  of  our  own  colonies — work  was  to 
commence  with  the  day-light,  and  to  be  continued  uninterruptedly 
till  eight  o'clock ;  one  hour  was  to  be  allowed  to  the  labourer  for 
breakfast,  on  the  spot  where  employed — at  nine,  work  was  to  recom- 
mence, until  noon,  when  two  hours  repose  were  to  be  given  to  the 
labourer — at  two,  exactly,  he  was  to  recommence  work,  and  not 
to  leave  off  before  night-fall :  and  no  labourer,  without  permission 
of  the  lieutenant  of  the  king,  was  to  be  allowed  to  absent  himself 
from  the  plantation  on  working  days,  unless  at  the  special  request 
of  the  overseer,  or  conductor.  We  do  not  know  how  far  these 
regulations,  supported  by  strong  penal  enforcements,  in  some  cases 
amounting  to  the  loss  of  life,  and  pronounced  to  be  *  irrevocable/ 
have  been  modified,  but  we  think  them  eminently  calculated  to 
show,  that  the  gradations  of  freedom  hitherto  attained  by  the 
labouring  population  of  that  island  are  not  very  far  removed  from 
the  character  of  slavery ;  and  we  have  an  authority,  to  which  the 
abolitionists  perpetually  refer  ns,  to  prove  that  even  where  the 
freedom  of  the  slave  was  most  dear  to  the  government,  and  was, 
in  fact,  the  principle  of  its  existence,  these  cautionary  measures 
were  still  deemed  necessary  for  the  support  and  welfare  of  the  state. 
Toussaint  L'Otiverture,  in  one  of  his  proclamations,  in  the  ninth 

have  been   3,293,89*  dollars;    instead   of  which,   by  official  returns,  it  was  only 
«,34t,817  dollars. 

As  to  the  assertion  respecting  the  great  increase  of  commerce  in  18*3,  the  official  re- 
turns  of  the  United  States,  who  carry  on  one-third  of  the  trade  of  Haiti,  show  that  in 
18**  they  employed  in  that  trade  4J,975  tons  of  American  and  13*5  tons  of  foreign 
shipping ;  hut  that  in  18*3,  so  far  from  increasing,  the  American  tonnage  employed 
was  only  3*,f9*  tons,  and  the  foreign  only  1,011  tons,  forming  the  diminution  of 
about  one-fourth  in  the  tonnage  employed,  if  the  American  official  documents  be  cor- 
rect. We  have  no  hesitation  fn  saying  that,  after  a  careful  eiamination  of  the  subject, 
hve  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  accuracy  of  the  American  statement  as  compared 
-fkh  that  of  the  Haitian  secretary,  and  under  this  conviction  we  cannot  too  strongly  re- 
probate this  attempt  to  impose  upon  our  credulity,  and  wc  are  satisfied  that  it  will  meet 
the  reprobation  of  all  reasonable  men,  whatever  their  sentiments  may  be  upon  the  gene- 
ral question  ;  and  we  hope  it  may  serve  as  a  caution  to  all  those  who  wish  to  form  an 
accurate  opinion  upon  this  contested  subject,  to  examine  well  the  data  on  either  side 
before  they  surrender  their  conviction. 

year 
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year  of  the  French  Republic,  referring  to  a  former  proclamation, 
which  he  recites,  and  which  was  calculated  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  of  laborious  industry,  peremptorily  directs,— 

*  AH  field  labourers,  men  and  women,  now  in  a  state  of  idleness,  living 
in  towns,  villages,  and  on  other  plantations  than  those  to  which  they 
belong,  with  the  intention  to  eviule  work,  even  those  of  both  sexes,  who 
had  not  been  employed  in  field  labour  since  the  revolution, are  required 
to  return  immediately  to  their  respective  plantations.* 

And  io  the  7th  Article, 

*  The  Overseers  and  Drivers  (as  it  is  translated  in  the  appendix  to 
the  "  Crisis  of  the  Sugar  Colonies  ")  of  every  Plantation,  shall  make  it 
their  business  to  inform  the  commanding  officer  of  the  district  in  re- 
gard to  the -conduct  of  the  labourers  under  their  management,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  shall  absent  themselves  from  their  plantations  without 
a-  pass,  and  of  those  who,  residing  on  the  estate,  shall  refuse  to  work ; 
they  shall  be  forced  to  go  to  the  labour  of  the  field ;  and  if  they  prove 
obstinate,  they  shall  be  arrested  and  carried  before  the  military  com- 
mandant, in  order  to  suffer  the  punishment  above  prescribed,  according 
to  the  exigence  of  the  case,  the  punishment  being  fine  and  imprison- 
ment/ 

The  remark  made  upon  this  proclamation  in  the  '  Crisis  of  the 
Sugar  Colonies/  published  in  1 802,  and  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Mr.  Stephen,  is  this : 

'  The  paper  certainly,  if  genuine,  proves  that  Toussaint  had  esta- 
blished, or  was  endeavouring  to  introduce,  a  very  strict  military  govern- 
ment ;  but  a  man  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  West  India 
bondage,  not  to  know  that  such  a  government,  however  to  English  eyes 
disgusting,  is,  when  compared  to  domestic  slavery,  a  substitute  most 
ardently  to  be  desired/ 

Mr.  Stephen,  in  his  work,  *  The  Slavery  of  the  British  West 
India  Colonies  delineated/  p.  90,  states,  with  respect  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, that—'  the  negroes  there  are  working  for  themselves,  at 
their  own  choice,  and  many  of  them  doubtless  no  more  than  the 
subsistence  of  their  families  demands.'  And  he  quotes  this  with 
reference  to  a  passage  in  a  publication  of  President  Bn\er,  who 
says  that  a  labourer  in  Hayti  can  obtain  his  subsistence  for  a 
week,  by  working  half-an-hour  in  each  day.  We  do  not  dis- 
pute the  correctness  of  this  statement ;  but  how  does  it  accord 
with  the  arguments  of  those  who  insist  (hat  the  labour  of  slaves, 
when  free,  is  more  productive  than  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  and 
who  cite  the  instance  of  St.  Domingo  in  support  of  that  ob- 
servation ?  We  are  not  here  considering  the  relative  condition  uf 
the  human  being  in  these  two  states,  but  the  possibility  of  effttt- 
ing  the  change  in  the  manner  that  we  have  sketched,  or  with 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  compensation,  in  case  that  change 
should  not  be  effected  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the 
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proprietors.  And  here  we  might  dismiss  the  subject* 
upou  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stephen  himself,  one.  of  the 
able  and  indefatigable  advocates  in  the  cause  of  abolition,  And 
showing  the  impossibility  of  his  argument  being  compatible  vnfh 
the  arguments  of  his  friends,  who  are  contending  for  the  superior 
advantages,  in  a  pecuniary  and  commercial  sense,  of  African  free 
labour,  in  contrast  with  that  of  slavery  ;  but  we  are  anxious,  m  cor- 
roboration of  this  opinion,  to  cite  a  passage  from  the  above  men- 
tioned pamphlet, '  The  Crisis  of  the  Sugar  Colonies/  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  confirm,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  tbe 
reasoning  which  we  have  adopted.  Speaking  of  St.  Domingo,  the 
author  says : 

'  While  the  negroes  were  in  bondage,  that  colony  was  rich  and 
flourishing  by  the  effects  of  their  labour :  since  their  enfranchisement, 
it  has  become  comparatively  almost  a  neglected  waste.  All  the  soti- 
citatieks  of  the  officers  of  the  republic,  all  the  influence  and  authority 
of  their  own  favourite  chiefs,  have  failed  to  recal  them  to  any  tolerable 
degree  of  regular  industry.  What  then  remains  bu^,  either  to  restore 
the  rigid  yoke  of  the  private  master,  and  renew  the  coercion  of  the 
cart-whip,  or  permanently  to  leave  this  fine  island  in  its  present  un- 
profitable state  ¥ 

And  is  this  all  that '  remains'?  We  trust  not.  We  trust  that  cm 
alternative  may  be  found  between  the  two  extremes  of  restoring, 
the  rigid  yoke  of  the  master  and  the  coercion  of  the  cart-whip,  or 
of  leaving  the  West  Indies  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. If  such  an  alternative  can  be  found,  it  is  in  the  gradual 
operation  of  those  changes  and  regulations  which  the  government, 
under  the  sanction  of  parliament,  have  directed.  But  we  are  deci- 
dedly of  opinion,  that  this  intermediate  alternative  can  never  be  ac- 
complished, unless  the  abolitionists,  as  a  body,  are  contented  to 
leave  Ate  question  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  to  wait  'for 
the'  operation  of  tame  and  circumstances,  to  effect  that  change  which 
the  ingenuity  of  man  would  be  utterly  incompetent  to  bring  about 
by  any  efforts  of  legislation.  The  volcano  pours  forth  its  lava, 
and  the  surrounding  country  presents  only  a  scene  of  sterility  and 
devastation.  No  human  efforts  can  remedy  this  infliction ;  but  the 
slow  and  progressive  course  of  seasons  gradually  diffuses  over  the 
surface  the  elements  of  vegetation,  till  in  the  progress  of  time,  the 
forest  and  the  harvest  occupy  that  space  which  had  formerly  pre- 
sented only  the  traces  of  destruction  and  ruin.  We  must  be 
coMented  in  these  important  experiments  upon  the  moral  condition 
of  mankind,  to  take  our  analogies  from  the  lessons  which  nature 
affords  u* ;  ^nd  however  mortifying  it  may  prove  to  our  vanity,  or 
tantalising  to  our  impatience,  we  must  wait  whh  resignation*  but 
with  confidence,  for  that  period  when  'a  benign  though  insensible 
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revolution  ia  opinions  and  manners*  cm  be  expected  to  work  out 
tbeir  fall  and  adequate  completion. 

After  what  we  have  observed,  it  may  be  expected  of  us  to  point 
oqt  in  some  detail  the  contrast  which,  with  reference  to  her  annual 
production,  St.  Domingo  affords  in  the  present  day,  to  that  of  her 
state  under  the  dominion  of  France.  Before  her  revolution  she 
produced  150,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  ( 19*500,000  cwU.);  and 
her  exports  collectively  amounted  to  seven  or  eight  million  ster- 
ling. It  is  doubtful  whether  she  now  exports  more  than  four  or  five 
hundred  hogsheads.  And  we  find  in  Lord  Bathurst's  speech  that 
the  president  bad  actually  issued  a  proclamation  wherein  the  in* 
traduction  of  foreign  sugar  into  St.  Domingo  is  distinctly  admitted. 
We  leave  our  readers  toguesa  bow  absurd  such  a  proclamation 
would  be,  in  a  colony  where  there  was  any  power  of  producing 
sugar,  in  die  manner  and  in  the  quantity  which  St.  Domingo  for- 
merly produced  it.  We  subjoin  a  passage  from  the  proclamation: — 

'  Ne  voyons-nous  pas  tous  les  jours  arriver  dans  no*  ports  des  roar- 
chandises  sortant  des  ties  dont  il  est  question  ?  Ne  savons-nous  pas  que 
des  caboteurs  baitiens  vont  y  charger  h  leur  bord,  du  sucre,  du  sirop, 
du  tafia,  du  rum,  &c.  par  l'app&t  d'un  gain  illicite,  et  les  introduisent 
en  fraude  sur  notre  territoire  con t re  le  voeu  de  nos  lois  ?  Pourquoi 
done,  matgr6  tous  ces  avantages  que  les  colons  des  lies  de  notre  archi- 
pel  retirent  de  leurs  communications  avec  nous,  ne  cessent-ils  d'avoir  en 
execration  le  nom  haitten,  et  dlnsulter  h  notre  caract&re  national  par 
des  actes  indignes  ? 

*  A  tant  d  outrages  il  fkut  une  fin.' 

(Signed)  Bote  a. 

(Countersigned)        B.  Inginac/    . 
Dated  20th  March,  1823. 

20th  Year  of  the  Independence. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  the. comparative  merits  of  free 
and  slave  labour,  it  may  further  be  interesting  to  those  who 
are  disposed  to  look  to  the  analogies  of  history  for  illustration  of 
passing  events,  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
not  that  we  are  disposed  ourselves  to  rate  such  analogies  very 
highly,  for  unless  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
events  occur  be  nearly  similar,  no  practical  inference  can  be  founded 
upon  a  comparison  between  them.  At  the  period  to  which  we 
allude,  there  appear  to  have  existed  parties  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Abolitionists  and  the  Colonists  of  that  day.  In  the 
year  loll,  Montesino,  an  eminent  preacher  among  the  Dominicans, 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Indians  in  a  state 
of  slavery  by  the  Spaniards,  was  contrary  to  natural  justice,  to  lift, 
precepts  of  Christianity,  and  to  sound  policy.    The  colonists,  at 

•  Sec  page  8  of  Report  of  the  African  Iurtilution,  1815,  bj  Mr.  Stephen. 

whose 
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whose   head    was    Don   Diego  Columbus,   complained   of    the 
monk  to  his  superiors,  who,  however,  instead  of  condemning,  ap- 
plauded his  doctrine,  as  being  equally  pious  and  expedient :— those 
who  approved  but  were  unwilling  to  avow  their  approbation  of  t|pe 
existing  system;  endeavoured  to  palliate  what  they  could  not  jus- 
tify; and  they  alleged  in  excuse  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on 
any  improvement  in  the  colonial  possessions  of  Spain,  especially 
in  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  unless  the  Spaniards  possessed  such 
authority  over  the  natives  as  legally  to  compel  them  to  labour. 
The  parties  thus  opposed  to  each  other  applied  to  Ferdinand  for 
his  decision.    The  speculative   point  in   controversy  was  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Indians  were  declared 
to  be  a  free  people  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  of  men ;  not- 
withstanding which,  however,  the  repartimientos,  or  distributions 
of  Indians  among  the  colonists,  were  continued  upon  their  ancient 
footing.     As  this  determination  admitted  the  principle  for  which 
the  Dominicans  contended,  they  renewed  their  efforts  to  obtain  re- 
lief for  the  Indians  with  additional  boldness.     After  some  time  bad 
elapsed  the  colonists  prevailed,  and  Ferdinand  issued  a  decree 
in  contradiction  to  his  former  opinion,  which  stated  that  the  ser- 
vitude of  the  Indians  was  warranted  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
man ;  and  then,  with  a  view  of  propitiating  the  religious  party,  he 
declared  that  unless  they  were  subjected  to  the  Spaniards  and  com- 
pelled to  reside  under  their  inspection,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reclaim  them  from  idolatry,  or  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  as  a  qualification  to  this  declaration,  be 
published  an  edict  containing  general  regulations  for  their  treat- 
ment, which  was  of  the  mildest  character.    The  Dominicans,  though 
unconvinced,  were  silenced,  and  retired  from  the  contest,  until  the 
violent  oppressions  of  Albuquerque,  the  new  distributor  of  Indians, 
revived  their  zeal,  and  called  forth  the  energies  of  Bartholomew 
De  las  Casas.     This  intrepid  champion  of  the  Indians  addressed 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  as  Regent  had  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment  in  Castile  upon  the  death  of  the  king;  and  as  his  impe- 
tuous mind  delighted  in  schemes  bold  and  uncommon,  he  soon 
fixed  on  a  plan  which  astonished  the  ministers  trained  up  under  the 
formal  and  cautious  administration  of  Ferdinand.     Without  re- 
garding either  the  rights  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  or  the  regu- 
lations established  under  the  late  reign,  he  resolved  to  send  three 
persons  to  .America  with  authority,  after  examining  all  circum- 
stances on  the  spot,  to  decide  finally  with  respect  to  the  point  in 
question.     Las  Casas  was  appointed  to  accompany  thenar,  with  the 
title  of  Protector  of  the  Indians.     The  three  commissioners  were 
chosen  from  the  monks  of  St.  Jerome,  as  being  a  neutral  party 
between  the  Dominicans  and  their  opponents  the  Franciscans.    To 
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sfcpply  their  deficiency  In  legal  knowledge,  Zuazo,  a  private  lawyer 
*f  distinguished  probity,  was  associated  with  them. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  these  men  with  Las  Casas  at  St.  Domingo, 
tfce  nrst  act  of  their  authority  was  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Iudians 
who  had  been  giveu  to  Spanish  courtiers,  or  to  any  person  not  re- 
siding in  America.  This,  together  with  the  information  which  had 
been  received  from  Spain  concerning  the  object  of  the  commission, 
spread  a  general  alarm.  The  colonists  concluded  that  they  were 
to  be  deprived  at  once  of  the  hands  with  which  they  carried  on 
their  labour,  and  that  their  ruin  was  unavoidable:  but  the  fathers  of 
St  Jerome  proceeded  with  such  caution  and  prudence,  as  soon 
dissipated  their  fears.  They  discovered  in  every  step  of  their 
conduct  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  affairs,  which  is  sel- 
dom acquired  in  a  cloister.  Their  ears  were  open  to  informa- 
tion from  every  quarter;  they  compared  the  different  accounts 
which  they  received,  and  after  a  mature  consideration  or  the 
whole  subject,  they  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  state  of  the  colony 
rendered  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  Las  Casas, 
and  recommended  by  the  cardinal.  Their  opinion  was,  that  no 
allurement  was  so  powerful  as  to  surmount  the  natural  aversion  of 
the  Indians  to  any  laborious  effort,  and  that  nothing  but  the  autho- 
rity of  a  master  could  compel  them  to  work ;  and  if  they  were  not 
kept  constantly  under  the  eye  and  discipline  of  a  superior,  so  great 
was  their  natural  listlessness  and  indifference,  that  they  would 
neither  attend  to  religious  instruction,  nor  observe  those  rites  t>f 
Christianity  which  they  had  been  already  taught. 

The  remedy  provided  for  these  difficulties  was  certainly  of  the 
most  singular  nature :  Las  Casas  proposed  to  purchase  a  sufficient 
number  of  negroes  from  the  Portugueze  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  to  transport  them  to  America,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  employed  as  slaves  in  working  the  mines  and  cultivating  the 
ground ;  thus,  as  Robertson  remarks,  *  Las  Casas,  from  the  incon- 
sistency natural  to  men  who  hurry  with  headlong  impetuosity 
towards  a  favourite  point,  was  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  pal- 
pable iniquity  of  reducing  one  race  of  men  to  slavery  while  he  was 
devising  and  consulting  about  the  means  of  restoring  liberty  to 
another/  Some  of  the  abolitionists  of  the  present  day  might 
profit,  we  think,  by  this  judicious  observation:  it  characterizes  that 
'  inconsistency*  which  we  detect  in  their  conduct,  of  '  hurrying  on 
with  headlong  impetuosity  towards  a  favourite  point;'  while  it 
-  forcibly  points  out  to  them  the  unreasonableness,  if  not  thd  iniquity, 
of  sacrificing,  by  hasty  and  injudicious  measures,  the  property  and 
possibly  the  lives  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  the  colonists  of  the 
West  Indies,  to  the  object,  however  honourable,  however  just,  how- 
ever Christian,  of  rescuing  men  from  a  state  of  slavery. 

There 
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There  are  other  points  bearing  directly  upon  this  subject,  on  which 
we  should  have  wished  to  enlarge,  had  we  not  been  restrained 
by  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended ;  viz.  the 
result  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Gaadaloupe  and  Cayenne — the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Ceylon,  under  the  •judicious  regulations  ef 
Sir  Edward  Barnes — at  St  Helena,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe — the  experiment  at  Barbadoes  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Steele,  &c. ;  the  tendency  of  all  which  would  be  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  in  cases  where  an  emancipation  had  taken  place  in  bar 
own  colonies,  no  sort  of  analogy  existed  to  render  the  experi- 
ment a  model  for  any  measures  in  the  West  Indies.  As  'Mr. 
Steele's  system/  however,  has  been  repeatedly  quoted,  and  much 
relied  upon,  as  proving  the  facility  and  safety  of  the  transition 
from  slavery  to  freedom,  and  the  superior  profit  attending  the 
cultivation  of  sugar-estates  by  free  labour,  we  cannot  pass  it 
over  quite  so  summarily,  or  refrain  from  pointing  out  the  incor- 
rectness of  some  of  the  facts  stated  iu  support  of  it,  and  the  fallacy 
of  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  them* 

The  failure  of  this  system  either  as  increasing  the  comforts  of 
the  negroes,  or  as  an  experiment  of  profitable  cultivation,  is  shown 
in  Mr.  M'Queen's  work,  and  in  a  letter  recently  published  by 
Mr.  Sealy,  the  manager  of  a  neighbouring  estate  during  the  same 
period,  and  now  residing  at  Bristol.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Sealy's  letter : 

'  It  so  happened  that  I  resided  on  the  nearest  adjoining  estate  ttt  Mr. 
Steele's,  and  superintended  the  management  of  it  myself  for  many  years; 
I  had  therefore  a  far  better  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  than 
Mr.  Ckrkson  can  have.  He  has  read  Mr.  Steele's  accounts:  /  tt*f- 
nested  the  operation  and  effects  of his  plans. 

4  He  possessed  one  of  the  largest  and  most  seasonable  plantations, 
in  a  delightful  part  of  the  island.  With  all  these  advantages,  his  estate 
was  never  in  as  good  order  as  those  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
the  crops  were  neither  adequate  to  the  size  and  resources  of  the  estate, 
nor  in  proportion  to  those  of  other  estates  in  the  same  part  of  the 
island.  The  copyhold  system  was  noxious  to  the  slaves,  because  the 
power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ignorant  and  unfeeling  negroes, 
slaves  like  themselves  y  frequently  governed  by  motives  of  private 

Stone  and  secret  malice.  This  could  not  fail  to  produce  jealousies  and 
eart-burnings  among  them.  They  were  paid  for  the  work  which  they 
actually  performed,  not  in  the  currency  of  the  island,  but  in  copper 
pence,  'which  would  not  pass  out  of  the  plantation,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  lay  them  out  on  the  estate.,  To  avoid  this  regulation,  they 
would  purchase  articles  from  the  plantation-storekeeper,  and  sell  them 
again  to  the  neighbouring  negroes  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
money  of  the  island.  Finally,  after  an  experiment  of  thirty  years, 
under  Mr.  Steele,  and  his  executor  Mr.  T.  Bell,  Mr.  Steele's  debts 
remained  unpaid,  and  the  plantation  was  sold  by  a  decree  of  the  Court 
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of  Chancery.  After  the  debts  and  costs  of  suit  were  paid,  very  little 
remained  out  of.  £45,000  to  go  to  the  residuary  legatees. 

'  It  was  very  well  known  that  the  negroes  rejoiced  when  the  change 
took  place,  and  thanked  their  Ood  that  they  were  relieved  from  the 
copyhold  system.  Such  was  the  final  result  and  success  that  attended 
this  system,  which  has  been  so  much  eulogized  by  Mr.  Clarksou. 

4  After  the  estate  was  sold  and  the  system  changed,  I  had  equally 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  management;  and  certainly  the 
niaoiiest  improvement  was  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  change. 
Fields,  which  had  been  covered  with  bushes  for  a  series  of  yean,  were 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  was,  in 
some  years,  more  than  doubled,  under  the  new  management*  The 
provision  crops  also  were  abundant;  consequently  the  negroes  and 
stock  were  amply  provided  for. 

'  If  Mr.  Clarkson,  or  any  other  person,  should  doubt  the  correctness 
of  what  I  have  advanced,  they  may  apply  to  the  records  in  the  secre- 
tary's and  master's  in  chancery's  offices  in  Barbadoes,  where  what  I 
have  asserted  will  be  full}'  confirmed.' 

The  result  of  this  system  is  also  thus  described  in  a  letter  from 
the  Attorney-General  of  Barbadoes.  (M' Queen,  p.  426.) 

'  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  asserted  lately  in  print,  that  his  (Mr. 
Steele's)  plantation  succeeded  well  under  that  management.  1  know  it 
to  be  false — it  failed  considerably ;  and  had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer, 
he  would  have  died  not  worth  a  farthing.  Upon  his  death  they  re- 
verted to  the  old  system,  to  which  the  slaves  readily  and  willingly 
returned :  the  plantation  now  succeeds,  and  the  slaves  are  contented 
and  happy,  and  think  themselves  much  better  off  than  under  the  copy- 
hold system,  for  their  wages  would  not  afford  them  many  comforts 
which  they  have  now.' 

The  statements  of  the  great  increase  in  the  profits  of  Mr. 
Steele's  estate,  during  the  first  three  years  after  the  establishment 
of  his  system,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  in  proof  of  its  success, 
are  sufficiently  answered  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sealy  and  the 
Attorney-General  of  Barbadoes,  and  by  the  embarrassed  state  of* 
Mr.  Steele's  affairs  at  the  time  of  his  death,  after  an  experiment 
of  thirty  years,  during  a  period  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  West  India  colonies. 

It  is  also  impossible  for  any  person  who  examines  dispassionately 
the  details  of  the  system,  to  be  surprised  at  its  having"  proved 
equally  unsatisfactory  to  the  negroes,  or  to  consider  that  it  could 
be  generally  adopted  with  any  chance  of  advantage. 

Mr.  Steele  paid  the  negroes  for  their  labour,  and  he  fixed  a 
rent  upon  their  cottages,  and  their  land ;  and  supplied  them  from 
his  store  with  every  thing  which  they  had  occasion  to  buy :  but  he 
fixed  ail  the  prices  at  his  own  discretion.  He  opened  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  with  every  negro,  and  paid  him  the  balance  of 
that  account.     If  such  a  system  were  generally  to  be  adopted,  and 
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to  be  administered  by  the  managers  of  the  estates  of  absentees, 
what  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  fraud,  and  what  chance 
would  there  be  of  the  negroes  feeling  satisfied  with  accounts  ^Writch 
they  could  not  either  check  or  understand  ? 

But  it  is  asserted,  that  under  this  system  the  negroes  prosperecf; 
— at  least,  that  they  increased  in  number.  In  Mr.  Clarksou's 
pamphlet,  p.  59«  we  find  the  following  quotation : — 

'  In  a  plantation  of  200  (qy.  288  0  slaves  in  June,  1780,  consisting  of 
90  men,  82  women,  56  boys  and  60  girls,  though  under  the  exertions 
of  an  able  and  honest  manager,  there  were  only  15  births,  and  no  leas 
than  57  deaths,  in  three  years  and  three  months.  In  four  years  and  three 
months  after  the  change  of  government,  there  were  44  births,  and  only 
41  deaths,  of -which  10  deaths  were  of  superannuated  men  and  women, 
some  above  80  years  old/ 

Now  it  k  stated  in  Mr.  M'Queen's  work,  page  212,  that '  upon 
reference  to  Mr.  Steele's  books  in  Barbadoes,  those  of  his  exe- 
cutor who  continued  his  plan,  and  the  records  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  of  that  island,  it  appears  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  system  in  1780,  there  were  on  that  estate  268  negroes,  and  at  its 
close  in  1797,  only  240,  (a  decrease  of  48-,)  while  the  surrounding 
properties  had  a  general  natural  increase. 

As  a  moral  experiment,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  use 
which  the  negroes  would  make  of  civil  rights,  Mr.  Steele's  system 
was  no  less  fallacious. 

Mr.  Steele  was  resident  amongst  his  negroes,  with  the  absolute 
power  of  instantly  resuming  every  privilege  which  he  had  conferred. 
The  negroes  could  not  for  a  moment  forget  that  he  possessed  this 
power, — what  inference  then  could  be  drawn  as  to  the  use  which 
they  would  make  of  the  same  privileges,  if  conferred  upon  them 
irrevocably  by  law  ? 

As  a  test  of  the  use  which  they  would  make  of  their  entire  free- 
dom, the  inference  would  be  still  less  to  be  relied  upon. 
-  Though  M  r.  Steele  is  stated  to  have  brought  them  to  the '  threshold 
of  freedom/  it  does  not  appear  that  he  intended  them  to  pass  it. 
His  feelings,  at  least  with  respect  to  slavery,  were,  not  of  the 
same  character  with  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  so  much  admire 
his  system.  '  By  a  coloured  woman,  a  slave  belonging  to  Byde 
Mill  Plantation,  which  he  rented,  he  had  two  children,  a  son  and 
a  daughter/—'  He  left  them  a  considerable  part  of  his  property,  but 
he  left  them  all  slaves;*  {St* Queen)  and,  as  it  appears  from  the  copy' 
of  his  will,  he  did  not  include  the  mother  in  the  provision  which 
he  made  for  purchasing  the  manumission  of  the  children. 

The  proceedings  of  the  society  instituted  at  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  colonizing  the  free  people  of  colour,  furnish  matter  of 
interesting  speculation  as  connected  with  this  subject,  as  well  as 
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those  of  the  auxiliary  societies  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Virginia, 
New  York,  and  Ohio,  and  in  most  of  the  states.  We  may  be  templed 
to  recur  to  this  subject  at  some  future  period ;  at  present  we  will 
only  say  that  the  free  people  of  colour  are  considered  throughout 
America  as  constituting  the  worst  class  of  her  citizens;  that  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  generally  devote  themselves  with  assiduity  and 
steadiness  to  any  system  of  employment,  and  specifically  not  to 
the  cultivation  of  sugar,  where  opportunities  exist  for  that  employ* 
incnt,  as,  for  instance,  in  Louisiana. 

We  cannot  close  this  Article  without  adverting  to  a  meeting 
of  the  society  established  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery,  in 
the  colonies,  held  al  Freemasons  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street, 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  being  in  die  chair, 
on  the  25th  of  June.  The  Report  of  this  meeting  is  given  at 
length  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  26th  of  June,  where  it  is 
said  that  Mr.  Wilber force,  junior,  read  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  stated  that  the  insurrection  at  Demerara  was 
proved  to  have  originated  solely  in  the  concealment  by  the  gover- 
nor of  the  instructions  sent  from  the  government  at  home.  Mr. 
Stephen,  in  seconding  the  first  resolution,  expressed  his  entire 
conviction  of  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Smith  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  who  had  received  a  sentence  of  a  court-martial 
in  the  colony  of  Demerara ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
proceedings,  Lord  Calthorpe  concluded  his  speech  by  moving, 
that  the  meeting,  in  common  with  the  nation  at  large,  view  with 
sorrow  and  indignation  the  gross  violation  of  law  and  justice* 
exhibited  at  Demerara  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Smith.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  that  trial,  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  it,  of  its 
character  and  consequences,  and  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  debate  which  occurred  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  shall  not  now  offer  any  opinion,  further  than  to  declare  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances  which  preceded  or 
characterized  that  trial,  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  Mr.  Smith,  in  our  judg- 
ment, was  guilty  of  the  fact  of  concealing  a  traitorous  conspiracy, 
and  that  that  concealment  was  calculated  to  produce,  and  did  pro- 
duce consequences  which  were  most  injurious,  and  which  might 
have  been  fatal  to  the  whole  community :  we  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  expressing  our  apprehensions  of  the  incalculable  in- 
jury which  must  accrue  to  the  cause  of  missionaries  in  general  if 
the  opinions  avowed  by  Doctor  Lushington  at  this  meeting, '  that 
Mr.  Smith's  conduct  had  throughout  his  mission  been  marked 
with  the  most  circumspect  prudence  yy  should  be  adopted  by  the 
London  and  other  Missionary  Societies.'  Could  it  be  wondered 
if  the  fears  of  the  colonists  should  be  roused,  on  learning  that 
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theinen  now  exercising  the  functions  of  Missionaries  in.  the  West 
Indies,  had  been  sent  out  by  persons  who  entertain  such  sen- 
timents? 

But  whatever  may  be  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mr.  Smith, 
the  expiation  of  the  tomb  has  passed  between  him  and  us,  and 
that  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  silence  all  reflections 
and  remonstrances  upon  the  subject:  if,  however,  we  have  no 
disposition  to  violate  the  sacred  repose  of  the  dead,  we  are  equally 
called  upon  not  to  abandon  the  honour  apd^haracter  of  the  tir- 
ing, believing,  as  we  conscientiously  do,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  defects  m  die  course  of  proceeding  which  the  court-martial 
adopted,  that  the  intention  of  its  members  was  pure,  and  that  they 
had  no  desire  but  to  do  justice  in  that  crisis  of  prejudice  and 
pasaion  to  which  they  were  on  all  sides  exposed. 

We  think  also,  that  one  of  the  Resolutions  moved  at  this  meet- 
ing by  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  displays  in  too  unqualified  a  manner  '  the 
headlong  impetuosity9  with  which,  to  repeat  the  words  already 
quoted  from  Robertson,  some  men  '  hurry  on  toward  a  favourite 
point/ — That  resolution  is : 

4  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting  the  bondage  in  which  800,000 
of  their  fellow  subject!  are  held  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity , 
contrary  to  the  soundest  maxims  of  policy,  and  a  gross  violation  of  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  that,  animated  with  the  hope  of 
being  instrumental  in  putting  a  period  to  this  state  of  oppression,  of  suf- 
fering, and  wiping  out  this  foul  reproach  to  the  British  name  and  cha- 
racter, the  meeting  now  pledge  themselves  to  prosecute  the  sacred 
cause  thev  have  undertaken  with  seal,  activity,  and  perseverance,  until, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  united  efforts,  they  are  enabled  to 
rejoice  together  in  the  final  accomplishment  of  their  great  work  of 
mercy/  • 

To  the  above  resolution  we  cannot  so  well  reply  a*  in  die  elo- 
quent and  statesman-like  language  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  his  Speech 
on  Mr.  Buxton's  ,motion,  (p.  2(j.) 

*  God  forbid  that  I  should  contend  that  the  Christian  religion  is  fa- 
vourable to  slavery.  But,  I  confess,  I  feel  a  strong  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  the  name  of  Christianity,  as  it  were  bodily,  into  any 
parliamentary  question.  Religion  ought  to  controul  the  acts  and  to 
regulate  the  consciences  of  government,  as  well  as  qf  individuals;  but 
when  it  is  put  forward  to  serve  a  political  purpose,  however  laudable, 
it  is  done,  I  think,  after  the  example  of  ill  times,  and  I  cannot  but  re-, 
member  the  ill  objects  to  which  in  those  times  such  a  practice  was  ap- 
plied. Assuredly  no  Christian  will  deny  that  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  hostile  to  slavery,  as  it  is  to  every  abuse  and  misuse  of 
power :  it  is  hostile  to  all  deviations  from  rectitude,  morality,  and  jus- 
tice ;  but  if  it  be  meant  that  in  the  Christian  religion  there  is  a  special 
denunciation  against  slavery,  that  slavery  and  Christianity  cannot  exist 
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together,  I  think  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  mutt  admit  thai 
the  proposition  is  historically  false;  and  again  1  must  say,  that  It 


consent  to  the  confounding,  for  a  political  purpose,  what  is  mbraUv 
true,  with  what  is  historically  false.  One  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  if  1  must  venture  in  this  place  upon  such  * 
tbettie,  is,  that  it  has  accommodated  itself  to  all  states  of  society*  rather 
than  that  It  has  selected  any  particular  state  of  society  for  the  peculiar 
eaerose  of  its  influence.  If  it  has  added  lustre  to  the  sceptre  of  the 
sovereign,  it  has  equally  been  the  consolation  of  the  slave.  It  appltefe 
to  all  ranks  of  life,  to  all  conditions  of  men ;  and  the  sufferings  of  this 
world,  even  to  those  upon  whom  they  press  most  heavily,  are  fendfcrtd 
comparatively  indifferent  by  the  prospect  of  compensation  ill  the  wmM 
of  which  Christianity  affords  the  assurance— true  it  certainty  is,  that 
Christianity  generally  tends  to  elevate,  not  to  degrade  thai  efaaractcrof 
man;  but  it  is  not  true,  in  the  specific  sense  conveyed  in  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  resolution,  it  is  not  true  that  there  fs  that  in  theChntl 
tian  religion  which  makes  it  impossible  that  it  should  co-exist  with 
slavery  in  the  world.  Slavery  has  been  known  in  ail  times  and  under 
all  systems  of  religion,  whether  true  or  false/ 

'  When  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  world,  it  took  its  root 
amidst  the  galling  slavery  of  the  Roman  Empire;  more  galling  in  matiy 
respects  (though  not  precisely  of  the  same  character)  than  thrft  of 
which  the  honourable  gentleman;  in  common,  I  may  say,  with  Over^ 
friend  of  humanity,  complains.  Slavery  at  that  period  gave  to  the  mas* 
ter  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  bis  bondsman :  this  is1  undenkWej 
known  to  every  body :  Ita  serous  homo  est !  are  (he  words  put  by  Ju* 
venal  into  the  mouth  of  the  fine  lady  who  calls  upon  her  husband  td 
crucify  his  slave.  If  the  evils  of  this  dreadful  system  nevertheless  gral 
dually  vanished  before  the  gentle  but  certain  Influence  of  Christianity, 
*  and  if  the  great  Author  of  the  system  trusted  rather  to  this  gradual 
operation  of  the  principle  than  to  any  immediate  or  direct  precept,  I 
think  parliament  would  do  more  wisely  rather  to  rely  upon  the  tike* 
operation  of  the  same  principle  than  to  put  forward  the  authority  of 
Christianity,  in  at  least  a  questionable  shape/ — ibid.  p.  28. 

For  our  own  part  we  would  add,  that,  to  remove  that  bondage 
without  the  necessary  precautions,  and  to  hazard  the  results  which 
such  a  removal  would  (we  might  perhaps  say,  must)  produce,  is 
more  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  more  contrary  to 
sound  maxims  of  policy,  and  a  greater  violation  of  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  justice  than  to  maintain  it  even  as  it  is.  But  we 
are  reduced  to  no  such  alternative  ;  and  here  we  are  glad  to  have 
the  confirmation  of  the  same  great  authority. 

'  If  I  am  asked,  whether  lam  for  the  permanent  existence  of  slavery 
in  our  colonies,  I  say,  No.  But  if  I  am  asked  whether  I  am  favourable 
to  its  immediate  abolition,  I  say,  No.  Aud  if  I  am  asked  which  I 
would  prefer,  permanent  slavery,  or  immediate  abolition,  I  do  not  know 
whether,  under  all  the  perplexing  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  must 
uot  sayt  I  would  prefer  things  remaining  as  they  are : — not,  God  knows  J 
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„,f  £mfttt;4ia,te  emancipation  to  the  negro  himself,  I  am  most  hi'pJTv'tQ 
|)^J^,h0pour&b}e.  gentleman  disclaim.     It  would  iirfeed"%bea'ikt|if 
jpftt   JXv>  unsafely  enjoy ed,jt  must  be  gradually  an5  diligferftly  ta"^^ 
4j^ffactfanx&& iiaw,vuluit%  js  the  condition  under  which ^'haa'jfl^a^ftf 
Diyiue  Providence  that  all  the  valuable  objects  of  human  aspri ratio tf 
should  be  attained.    ThU  condition  is  the 
ajjte,  jnftysfjry,  and  tlje  best  corrective  of  ai 
aft  irndivi^^l,  aiul  no  enactment  of  a  It 
^u^.:£roD>;  t]be,  jqpejrat|o/>  of  tljis  condi 
t^rop4  U^ween  desire  and  attainment  is 
atf^ag,  a^4  tQ  niiss  the  wished  for  object 
fuad#fi  ,^at  freedom,  when  acquired  und 
toAWW™«?»JU  »'Ml  be  a  more  delightful 
I^fe^table  .pos^ssiun  than  if  it  were  besto 

4  In  dealing  with  the  negro,  we  must  re 
w^tii  a  being  possessing  the  form  and  stre  * 

fectfOrtly  nfa  diild.    To  turn  htm  loose  h 
ftVe'ujrVh,  ii\  the  maturity  of  his  physical  \ 

iiU  traimtriieted  reason,  would  be  to  raise  up  a  creator^,  reseatbriag*  til* 
sj>k*ntli<*  Action  of  a  recent  romance:  the  hero  of  wbi<>h  £0Pitfitf4*i* 
httnanRfoi»mv  with  all  the  corporeal  capabilities  of  maiv  a^d,  jvi^j  t^f 
tirvs land fcihews  of  a  giant;  but  being  unable  to  impart  ^o.^-work. ftf 
4ri*iijanck  a  pejeeption  of  right  and  wrong,  he  6nds  too  late  that  pejuis 
fcnjy  .<f  r#afoof  a  .more  than  mortal  power  of  doing  mischief,'  and,  hiniself 
recoils  froni  the  monster  which  he  has  made.  h"  *V'.** 

•  Such  would  be  the  effect  of  a  sudden  emancipation,' oe,ibferfbf«f  AW- 
cro  was  prepared  for  the  enjoymrntt)f-we44-reglilated  liberty, — I,  there* 
wrfrf  Wtfhr  proceed  gradually,  becaust/  1  would  proofed  safct%.«  I 
tjipw't^kt  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm  would  carry  us  much  farther  ^HaH 
¥*W  prepared  to  go.  I  know  it  is  objected  that  all  thjs "^rq^aritiyii 
will  t*ke time.  Take  time,  sir!  To  be  sure, it  wilj;  tip  fee.  S$re  Jt 
should  ;  to  be  sure  it  must !  Trme\  sir!— why — what  is  it  we  have  to 
ifliW  fr  W?1  Is  *t  with  an  evil  of  yesterday's  origin  ?  u kh  t*  thing' Which 
;|j^'Jgl|&^<''^1n;mir,ifroe;  6f  which  we  have*  tftahttt'  fi& '#fo«rdi<^- 
Weatufed,  tie  extent,  and  which  u'eliave  ascertained  ihe  ''ftfeanV'bf !cbf - 

>*.l/L       ^    *N^r-  &um'iig*l»' Speed.,  WediienlayriVtlJ1tfirfchf  tft*U 
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stfoied  to  approach, even  the  outworks  of  this  great  '<jae4tfortl  __  „,„w 
in  t.h*ank>ur  of  our  nascent  reformation,  turret  tfiat,  dtrrfog  ttife  ifcetf 
*$[iyc$  tfa,  system  has  existed,  no  preceding  geiniration  of  Jelgiftmm 
lifts  yealVfed  40  touch  it  with  a  reforming  hand ;  and  have  vt£  the Vahity1 
to,  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can  annihilate  it  at  a  blow?  No,  sir,  ob-fr 
mp  n^u^t  be  contented  to  proceed,  as  I  have  already  Said,  grail  to  rtyatftf 
cautiously,  —p.  20.  '"  "   >u  *,:     ,'« 

J,*.If  ,Wfi  are  to.do  good  (which  I  earnestly  hope  and'  sincerely  belled 
¥W,lM*yJ» Jt  '*  not  to  be  done  by  sudden  and  violent  measures;  but  by 
etfqrta,  .of  a  patient  and  comparatively  tame  character;  by  measura 
«piv  in  their  progress,  but  steady  and  sure  in  their  operation';1  rneasurW 
w^icj*  mAist  be  carried  into  effect,  not  by  u  few  individuals  6f  rare  tafcmi 
and  conspicuous  **AU  hut  by  the  great  body  of  those  whom  Hictfdvi* 
?#tes  of  ihjt  negro  distrust  and  seem  disposed  to  put  aside.  *  '-  1-   '" 

r  /f  Ve*,  s»r,if  the  condition  of  the  slave  is  to  be  improved,  that  itri proved 
qiettl  ujust  be  introduced  through  the  medium  of  his  master.  TnVf 
masters  are  the  instruments  through  wliom  and  by  whom  ybtvtiuftf  aW 
upoji  tbe  slave  population^  and  i t^  by  any  proceedings  <ff  onfti,*e"sh'irif 
ynjiappjrty  place  l^etueen  the  slave  and  his  master  the  banrier  oYftteMr** 
MpuiHabk  hostility,  we  shall  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  best  chanc^Bf 
emancipation,  or  even  of  amendment. — Instead  of  diffusing  gradttfclty 
over  those  dark  regions  a  pure  ami  salutary  light,  we  may  at  ortCekttrfA 
.  <Me  Ojfiame  only  to  be  quenched  in  blood.' — p.  31;  !  "'  '•* 

,..  ,To  t<hese  sentiments  we  give  our  most  unqualified  assent,  /VV^ 
mi\k*nat  weaken  Aem  by  a  commentary;  but  we  would  iusj^or,e' 
those  wfoo  appear  to  us,  on  this  subject,  unconsciously  to  dW4 
<beif  passions  and  their  prejudices  with  tfioir  beuevoieucA  l0{li#tep 
totftc  warning  voice  which  speaks  in  the  foregoing  passages*  §& 
£)>JeMid  hi  diction  and  so  irresistible  in  argument—'  If  they  db 
Vtoty'ltistead  of  diffusing  gradually  over  those  dark  regions  *  ^uri 
and  salutary  lights  they  will  kindle  a  tiarneonly  fcyfee  quenched^ 
(ft  ey&-  qjieuched) — in  blood  J'  '    /  '  '^"  '" 

4  H"»  ■  <     • '         •    •       * rr-m  ,  , ,   .' ,',  ^„  4n„ 

I  •**  *ii  tlte  Article  on  «  Fanx%  Memorable  Daja  Ui  America,' (Q*  K,  IfahVUftf 
rf*  |tt*«A0t'was  introduced  fnwu  that  work  reflecting  on  the  reputalio^i  pi  »te  Ij^Jv  qf 
Mr.  Law r  We  have  since  been  fullv  satisfied,  thut  evorj;  part  offlie  ptaitmieiit  in  wtiu3i 
she  is  mentioned  ia  devoid  of  truth  ;  and  wc  therefore  take  this  opportimrtjrofieijtfest^ 
'hnjf'iHa  rhjrct  that's  caio.umj  so  unfounded  shoo  Id  hate  been  unwitting  oojskdlaW 

<juvt**je¥*  11  *.  m  •  •  '  .  ..duo.fr 

I  lia^weharc  rtttaftiofwd  tins  Article,  we  may  i<W»  tbalan  ••^100,^  U  jwaf,gpti»f»^ 
lionrd  Ivy  nJia>  taoai^jWr.  I<aw  aconircd  hi^iiumense  #f<>pcrty  i^i  > P^ifil/ *^f rc *£f s 
fto  tttpttght  whatey<rr;  ef  iinpearhing  his  integrity.  VVe  know  no  inore  of  Rr.  YJw  CTran 
Faux  tells ;  and  merely  ni-aiit  io  say,  tllal  oot»iB\tf'wa»  \x>  be  fetrttt  Hi  WW  w^l'WaJett- 
i»g  tbe  capacifj  Uf  wt^kl^Air.  Law  acted  iu,  Iitd\a,  oy  the  sltuaiiou  ^JikU  tie  held, 
-.rill).  pp2  NEW 
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A^t^rndiiclinn 'to  Practical  Xslrononiy. '    fc  ific'itiw/ WMWar3on, .  LL.'fi.  frit's. 

Meropifs-of  Captain  JV*lf ,  My? ccWkra^  IH*fa,Cb'H#n*HV '  W«*tte»  tyjhiiwtif*   Tool*' 

cap  8vo*   9a.  *«-      ,.  '  •  •»  f  <  i     i.     . 

T^e  Attocitfas  of  the  tf'tmle**  he.fog.a  feltMti  N?«atiwc  al.jl*  unparalMed  fctflk** 
K  ni£t4;miiifc4  hy.the-  y\uijW  fining.  lu#,£upwity  among  the  Piiatea- of.tJUc  XffcMvA 

of  Cuba,  &c     Hy  Auiwu$mitljr  ,4^iuo.,  |4s,  6^»»  •  i   •     »     . 

The  Captivity,  Sufferings,  and  Escape,  of  Jutuci  ^Scurry,  who  was  detained  a  Prisoner 

daring  Ten  Years  in  the  Dominions  of  'ffytfer  AH  and  Tippoo  Saib.     Written  by 

rhnfthdiB?  *itb  Addition*  by  William  Whlteirayy  one  of  hit  Coinpantorfs^tt  Mfc&r* 

,i%Hmjiu- jlttiWKt  5%6d*b4s.  '        .  :     -1  ,^     t  -     t 

Memoirs  of  his  Serene  Highness,  Antony  Philip  D'Orteans,  Duke  of  l^uut^ert^r. 

Written  by  himself.     8vo.    9s.  .     :  .>?       ..,,*> 

Af  Mamofmtthe  Life  of  the  lit.  lion.  Edmund  Burke-.     By >.?.  Prior,' Esq.  tobv,wlfet 
Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.?  with  a  Critical  Examination  of  bis' 

Writings.     By  R  Jicber,  D.D.  I*rd  bishop  of  CaUntta.     %  *da>  root*  $vo~4«5»* .  t 
Tfcfe  Life  and  Remains  of  Ed wosd  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D,  Profcssof  fk  Mmatajgfy, 

Cambridge,  Author  of  Travels.     By  the  Hew.  W.  Otter.  A..M-     4tu-  3f.;3*.       .7/ 
The  Adventures  and  Sufferings  of  John  It.  Jewitt,  only  Survivor  of  lh#  QreK  af  the* 

Ship' Boston,  during  a  Captivity  of  nearly  Three  Years.  Hl$mo,  $s.         *  \ 

.  .  .   ,  ,  ROTANY  AND  HORTICULTURE.  /      \A 

A  Catalogue  of  tlic  Indigenous  Phenogamic  Plants  growing  Jn  the  Wcighboutfinrfd'qC 
Edinburgh,  and  of  certain  Species  of  the  Class  df  Ct\'ptAj^nim,'Vm  tfcfeWm&fttf 
Ibehr  lAcafititf*.     By  James  Wb*dforde,  Esq.     i«mo;   Ss.  6d.  bds.  '    '    :    -,I'wl 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE.  "! '  ,    /"'!•., 

Hcrodoti  tiistoriarum  Libri  IX.  Cudicem  Suncrofti  Manuscript'"™  dento eorttfcm  nVc- 

non  rcltquam  Lectionis  varictaLcin  coraiuoditis  dlgessit  Thomasr  GhfiSJortt^'Alftf. 

iEscbyti  Choepltone,  Ad  fidem  Maouscnptorvni  erocarfavit,  Jfeta*  et^U***Klm. 
adjecitCarolus  Jac«»bus  Bk>mfield,S.T.£,  [mine  Episcopus Cestriensis.J  8vo.  6s.  6d.. 
Tlie  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus.  Translated  by  John  Symmonds,  Esa,  A-M.  IfoiaitWi 
**e  *if4*of  A4M6pttincl  Translated  by  the  Rev.  II.  F.  Cary.  8«o.  ,  ,.#^^w 
Caii  SUii  Italic*  Punicoruw  Dbri  XVU.    Reoenauit  ct  accjurari*  J+  Carey,,^^ 


£4ni0.    6s. 
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1h*  OJd  English  Drama,  Nos.  I.  II.    8vo.  2s.  66.  large  paper,  4s*  each.  y  / 

Tl*  Dfeformed  Transformed,    By  the  Rigbt  Hon,  Lord  Byron,    ©vo;  5s**       -  >    ■• 

AlWooj  a  Traceoy ,    By  M.  A,  Sbee.    Uvo.  7s.  6d,  \  , 

TRtf  Brides  of  Florence,  witli  Historical  Notes  and  Minor  Poema.     By  Rmtdolub 

Fits- Eustace.     8vo.    10s.  6d. 
SyMm;  a  Tragedy.   TOransmtod  frotn  fbe  French  of  M.  Jouy.'  8vo:    5s.  6d. 
^»<*1^M»3  *  tsagedy.    By  Charles  Masttrton.    8vo. 

EDUCATION.  /"   '.;    " 

4  Wpw  Pricket  Dictionary  of  the  Dulch  and  English  Lain»ungea.     Jlv '  j,  Weniiuei/ 
D.D.     l^oio.   12s.  j*-  » 

MmkJal'Chmiiolojiy,  with  Historical  Notes,  and  Questions  for  the  foetrise  of  Yaaaw^ 

«Wdent^.'    By  flic  Rev.  J.  H.  Howlett,  M.A.     4to.   15s.         ,.  ^*«™  **•»*> 
Le^'UtteraUnir,  o\i  Morceatu  Choisies  des  meilleurs  Ecrivains  fciii^i^s^pr^de^i 

IJMn'lYftite  stfr  la  Proiuuicialiou  ct  d'un  TrailS  sur la  Vcr&ifiadifin. '  l»a*  E-lllZ^rt. 

Ml  MMd^lical  DiHlbhary  o\  the  English  Language.1    Ry  Duvm)  U&&  .  'WukVk  !**  ' 
AVOttth,^  Of  the  System  of  Education  .1^^^^ 
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.tiresairo  Oflinealious  of  Iho  Southern  Coast  of  rjij 


tfate,  Rvc.'Clovi'ffy 'Bay,  Porlocfc,   and  LynYiioIit^ 

G.  Cooke,  K.  Goodall,  and  W.  MJllex,  from  Original  Drawings  h y  X'M.  W.'Turner, 

R.A.  and  W.  Collins,  R.A.    Part  XII.'  'T&J-aT^o.  12*.  6d. 
SltacWoftheFrtiieipal  Pictufe-^dHeMds^dlhiyanrf,  ^Hh  a'CrlticfshVpi^WrKaglg 

a-la-Mode.'     Foolscap  8 vo.    5s.  * 

No.'fX.  of  View*  in  Spam,  ity  Edw\  Hatfke  !><*<*>  Esq;  F,*.S. f  4to.  f&"*tf/o.  frsi 
Myridrama;  Second  Series,  consisting'  entirely  of  Italian  Scenery,  and  ciipkWe/  of 

a  greater  number  of  Changes  than' the former  ScrieV    If.1 4*.'  V 

(    ;;"    ,  GF^HAPHY,      ,  .      ... 

Selection;  from  the  Works  of  the  Baron  do  HunibokH,  relating  io  theCBmafr\  Inha- 
bitants, Productions,  and  Mines  of  Mexico;  with  Notes,  &c  by  John  Taylor,  E*n. 
With  a  pVte,and  man.    8vn,    1$s.  i- 

Critical  Researches  in  PhiloK  cy  and  Geography.    8vo.  8s. 

A  /$able  of  the*  Comparative  Height  of  the  Principal  Mountains  in  tlie  World,  ts.  6dt 
..(  i ...     -  *  HISTORY. 

Lectures  (m  the  Philosophy  of  Modern  History,  delivered  in  the  Uni verity  of  DubUau 
ByGtrif^Milfcr.tmMJU.A.    Vols.  V.  and  VL    &vo,  ,         , 

Wolscy,  the  Catdhial,  and  his  Times,     JJy  George  Howard,  J^q.     8vo.    l^s.  \  ,      , , 

Tm*  Third  Volume  of  the  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Year  47J&&  to 
18*2.     By  Edward  Pelham  Brenton,  Esq.  R.N.     II.  Is. 

Naval  Battles,  from  1744  to  the  Peace  hi  Id  14.  Critically  Reviewed  and  JUustmted. 
1}y  Charles  JSkjns,,  Rear- Admiral,  C.B.K.  W.N.    4to.  31.  3a.  ",  /. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery*  Navigation,  ami  Commerce,  fajsh  Ac 
Earliest  Records  to  tlie  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  WiHiaoi  Sle- 
venson,  Esq.    8vo.    14s. 

Secret  Memoirs  of  tlie  Court  of  Louts  XIV.  and'  o(  the  Recency.  Extracted  from  the 
Cjrrman  Correspondence  of  Madame  Elisabeth  Charlotte,'  Duchess  of  Orlcan*, 
,M»tli?x  oCthe  Regent*  preceded  by  a.  Notice  on  thift  Pnacesft.    8vo.  14s. 

Memoirs  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  surnamed  La  Pucclle  d'Orleans.  Wrtb  tile  History  of  her 
^Huca,  ,  A  wis.  8vv-  U«  Mk    Large  paper,  4L  4s. 

5  *        *  ;     \        '  IAW.  '    ,. 

HawkW  fleas  of  the  Crown.     Eighth  edition.     By  J.  Curwood,  Esa,    t  vols.  *oy«t 

8vo.  21  l*s.  fid. 
ASf*  jWalysW  of  Coke  Upon  Littleton.     By  G.  Fislc,  Esq.     8vo.  16s. 
Reports  of  Cases  Argued  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.     By  T.  M'Clelaod,  Esq.  Bas- 

rister  at  Law.     Vol.  I.  p.  I.  price  5s.  -, 

A  Treatise  on-  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  and  Let|crs(  <>t  Credit 

in  Scotland:'   By  WHttara  Glen.     Second  edit,  corrected  and  enlarged, ',' Qve,  14s>, 
A  Treatise  on  thePrinciples  of  Indemnity  in  Marine  Insurance,  Bottomry,  ani  l\i^i 

spondeatia.    By  William  Benecke,  of  'Lloyd's.    8Vo.    ll.  Is. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGERY.  t  - 

Symptomatology;  or,  the  Art  of  Detecting  Disease:  a  Lecture.  By  Alexander  P. 
Bucban,  M.D.  F.LS.     To  which  are  added  Tables  of  Symptoms.     8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Symptoms  of  Cataract,  and  the  Cure  of  that  D*peasai* 
5tif  Enrty  Stoges.     By  John  Stevenson,  Esq.     8vo.  8s.  ,  > j 

A  Translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis,  with  copious  Notes  and  tJIuslrat iop4/ 
fffcntratedb?  diagrams  and  wood  engravings  of  the  Crystalline  Forms  of  the  Alka- 
line, Earthy,'  and  Metallic  Salts.    By  R.  Phillips,  F.R.S.L.  and  £.  &c,    8vo.  8f,  oU  i 

Popular  Remarks,  Medical' and  Literary,  on  Nervous  Chronic  Debility,  Relaxation, 
Hypoblionchriac,  and  Hysterical  Diseases.     By  T.  M.  Caton,  Surgeon.     3s,6d«-  , 

On  the  Injuries  of  the,  Spine,  and  of  the  Thigh  Bone;  in  Two  Lectures,  delivered  in; 
♦he  behoof  of  Great  ^¥indraill-s.treet.  By  Charles  Bell,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex^ 
Hws^itail '  Royal  44o.    With  nine  engravings.     16s. 

1'he  Economy  of  the  Eyes :  Precepts  for  the  Improvement  and  Preservation  of  the 
W$*.    By  Win.  Kitcbiner,  M.D.  l«ux>.  7s. 
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An  Essay  oa  Mineral,  Anfmat,  and  Vegetable  jpytavp,  no4  u<ei/  resrwfcflfr,S}»p- 

Observations  011  the  History  and  Treatment  of  the  Ophthalmia,  accdtoprntyliife  me 
>T1  •e4Ade^*hto*jf:I^Vmi^  ty.X,  Hewnm.  A.E|.    P«te».,  8vg.  ";*\ 
The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Tinman  Body,  *JSU*  ^parVpon,     limo.'  5^6cF>  ; 
An  Introduction  *AiAi¥tfowprtri.Fhvsioiiaiir ,_  for  the  .we  of  Medical  Students  and 

*  H  Uteris  M*n>    By  %  %n5wifh.    i$«n^>//    '  '  *'        <" 

Physiological  Fragment*.    By  J.  Byppfor*,  Svo.  5s.  6tf. 
i,;    ''  *      >MI*C€EIJLAKE<H&  * 

•  Th*  History  of  Ancient  a,nd  Modem  Wine*;  with  Embellishments  don  -lb*  Anliqoc, 
•m,  .  drawn,  *n^  engraved  by  Harvey.    4to.  8K  it.   .  *'•  -  ,     i,     - 

fhprne'a  Pcrpetttal  Guide  for  the  Equitable  Adjustment  *f  Bnildcr  *  Prices  $4«»  bds. 
The  Chimney-Swecper's  Friend,  and  Clin>biug-Roy*s  Album,  aivangeek  %  .^asaes 
Montgomery,  with  illustrative  Designs  by  Cruiclubank.     l*ioo.    9s«,        >    •■ 
,,  /Tables  of  fhe  Values  of  Estates,  Annuities,  Assurances  on  Live*,  &c ;  to  which  is  pre- 
.  1 '   pxecl  the  Doctrine  of  Calculations.    By  R»  Thomas*    8vo.    7s.  Gd»  ,     ,  t 

^Tne  Secret  Instructions  of  the  Jesuits;  with  an  Appendix.     12mo.  3s. 
,  ,M orpines  at  Bow-street,  with  *0  IHustratSre  Drawings  by  G.  Crutckshmik .  Oro.  i  0s.6d. 
t  J»rd  Byron's  Private  Correspondence,-  including  Ins  Letters  to  his  Mother,  written 
from  Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean).     )Pii  Wished 
.  .,  from  the  Originals,  with  Notes  and  Observations,  by  R.  C.  Dallas,  l&qi,   ^*  o., 
....  i  1      .  '.     .  "    ,  *     MUSIC. 

The  Sea  Songs  of  Charles  Dibdin,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  LHb  and  Writing*,    liaperial 
8?o,  lhlSa. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.   ■  ;-■',' 
The  Naturalist's  Repository  of  Exotic  Natural  History..    By  £.  Donovan1^  tfl*S. 

Vols.  *.  and  IL    8vo.  41.  4s. 
Contribution  to  a  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  the  Cocoa*nnt  True,  'frto, :i1  i,  6d. 
'  JThe  Conehoiogist's  Companion.    By  Ow  Author  of  •  The  Wonders  of  the  V<?£c^ab*e 
Kingdom.'    ISme. 

NOVELS,  TALES.  AND  ROMANCES. 
*"'  HW  Gauntlet    By  the  Author  of «  Waverley.'    3  vols.  lSrao.    il.  11s.  6o\ 
(    Wflhclm  Me*ste«»  Apprenticeship.    Translated  from  the  German  of  Goethe,    fl^ voJa. 
"h  "  t^stoVOv    ll.*1s.£d. 
"'  tri*lk;  a  Tale.    By  the  Author  of*  TJ*  Favourite  of  Nature,'  &c  &c.  3  voty  4*n. 

°"  Mtoch't*  Blame;  a  Tale,  by  a  celebrated  Author.    3  vols.  JSrao.    21s. 

Tfte  Spanish  Daughter;  Sketched  by  the  Rev,  George  Butt,'  late  Chaplain  Hv'Ords- 
'■  'nary  to/ bis  Majesty;  Corrected  and  Revised  by  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Sherwood. 
<"L,H'  4*0)1.  nosttvo.    %6k 
J"HWeI'Hlstdry  ofMdtfliew  Wald.    10a.  6d. 

Annaline;  or,  Motive-hunting.    3  vols,  lgtno.    II.  10% 
«*•»  frrt»0td-AfmMCImlr;  or,  RecoUectioos  of  a  Bachelor:  a  Tale/  By  Sexagenariam. 
•Wl1  T  lfW  4**    /   ••  .    ,       ' 

The  Family  Picture  Gallery;  or,  Every,  Day  Scenes.    4  vols.  8vh.  ' tl.  fs. 
10  J'tafimeBJ^nayd^ar.tlicDaysof  Jolin.    By  Hal.  Willis,    Post8vo.  8s; 
m>  /  *¥\#  XJktfkiUHx*    By  tlue  Author  of  •  Marriage.'    3  voU.  post  $vo.    thits.  6e^. 
*    ik  W*IDoira  °^  ttJl  ^ngl^  Cooutess;  written  by  herself    3  vols,  ittyo.   if.  1< 
**ibl'bhtk  IWwnorum^  or/I*rteftaimng  Moral  Stories.     2  vols.  l5mo..  I8s:    & 

POETRY  '  *  '     ' "  * "" 

V  r,"fThe  drlaiiclo  Fnrioso  of  Ariosto.    Translated  from,  the  Italian  by  >VilMam"  Stewart 
^,.r    Rose,  Esq,    Vol.11,    8vo.    9s.  6d.  V  '  *'   -7r  »  ^ 

'      fXWefDeKrtedCrty;  »a,  a  Tale,  in- Two  Cantoej  and  other  Poems,    By  Joseph 
-Btmnden.'  Itmo:   6s*  ,,  :'     7^       ^ 

f,n,Thc  Amaranth t  a ^PoeticalSelecaioii  fram  Siaty  •!  tharao»te*t(^med£ntiiK  Aothor.% 
7  *n  ^    with  Notes,  Critical  «nd  Biographical.     «4n»o.    4s.  ^ 

Poetic  Vigils.    By  Bernard  Barton.    Foolscap  8vo.  - 

The 
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New  Pt&tieaHons.  5$t 

Tho  Poetic  Remains  of  some  o'i" '&\^Scotrah  Iftn^s,  now  first  collected  by  Q$fce 

JlM  Chajiuf  r*A  JBsq.  F.R.S.  &c.    With  a  full  length  portrait  of  James  I.  and  a  fac-siniilc 

'     of  his' Writing?'  Ph»fiWo.«'IWlf*4.-^,»*v»7  Nw  JiutrinA  J^niM  rm  »*»»  «A 

Ma^,P;^nt^iver,ajid  Fai^folan^Forsakerf^\pfaraa^Poeni*  j&jt,fe^t^vait, 

tcKjfscrfp.8vor  ^flfi ;;  >fl2     ^  *,™l»^    *>«"   v/io^ll   ->,<>  mo  ftJI,|»nx,«dO 

Soii(r^;$rae^  *pns\stite'o^^s*Jbnho^  upt*f  lha  «s*oty#iK^#^tf^e  «e- 

,,...  t^w^inturcs.    ^W.  Knc*.v,¥2mdv  *3S  n  f  r.nft  ,.-?,  }n  »rfwtrn/  *  *•>}&„?  „rf 

''••''■'    p6LlftCS,rA^t^ti^ 
A»Jnqnifj[  intejlrnf  Priaeir^s  ofpie  l^tnbutfjtri  of^caitK  Aio«rcdndr*jm5t#  Hu- 
s:  applied^fo  \(he  ifcwfo  projT' 


man  Happiness:  applied  to  lUe  nfcwljrprojft'sed  SfsUm^Vototrniity  J^U*lUi  of 

Wealth.     By  William  TnompsOn.     8vb? TO?'  -1  **"f      ''<"  "•' .-  M   <-  ■> ^,,f| 

Plan  for  the  Establishment  or^  wWatfbnd  ®a*kt  I/lBy  the  late  David  Ricardo,  M.P. 
• 'fV'to*."tW*tf  *!■*•*•  *.!•;.    T    i«w     ...  .i7/  :,,;...     •         -\ 

Turnips,  Sheep,  Wool,  and  Prosperity,, wrsn*  fta«,  PofeWW  ^d4f  pH^tlVitf 
'"'•  vdrty  ?  fw Which  the  Soundness  o/tje  Policy  ef  extending  the  Growth  pfWrtiCand 
l'' V^i^ing' it*  Free  Bjfcpoit,ia demonstrated.     By  An  Irish  tindldrrl.  'SvW'fsT 
Elements  of  Political  Economy.    By  James  Mill  Esq.    Second  editions "*•&,  «•* 
■h.^.^m,,..     -,,....,  ,      THEOLOGY,  ''  ",I,,,,M 

An  Analysis  of 'Palev's  Evidences  Of  Christianity, 

,        swerj  designed  fof  the  use  of  Students  in  Divinit 

"f    'proerpss  rif  IhnVleKty  amongst  the  Middle  Glasaet 

J '   ^tiurgrchl  Considerations ;  or,  an  Apology  for  the  ] 

*'  talited  tri  tnte  Book  of  Common  Prayer*    By  the  I 

Ah' Historical  Connection  between  the  Old  and  Nei 

The  Parables  of  our  Blessed  Saviomy  practically  c> 

Imi  '4<^,minentaryof  the  Hous  and  Eminent  George  i 

terbury.    By  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Mount,  A.M.     I2n 

Question*  on;  the,  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.    Is.  ]  "l  .'"'J 

r'  Ai Pconhetical  Connexion  "between  trie  Old  and  New  Tcstameirt-"'   las' 

1         •    —    ••••..         TOPOGRAPHY.  «  .,  j*    „,,♦ 

j  M*  'Rie  Ji^tory  anji-  Antiquities  of  Lewes  and  its  Vicinity,  by  the  tteX  J,  W.  jfajrsfield  \ 
fj,iA^,w,ith  an. Appendix.    By  GWeon  Mantdl,FiL.«iid  G.S.    410.  -Slfjte-,  <s,^  > 
The  History  of  London;  or,  interesting  Memorials  of  its;  Rise,  Progress*  ^d4  vryacnt 
State.    By  Sholto  and  Reuben  Percy.     3  vols.  18rao.  16a,.    t      ..,,.,,,  r|/f 
VOYAtfcS  AND  TfcfcVELS, 
.-in/flie  (nlvata  Journal  of  Captain  G.  F.  Lyon;  of  hit  Majesty's  Ship  Hecla,  fjupng  &e 

recent  Voyage  of  Discovery  under  Captain  Parry.    Bv»-    With  ^laffcf „    4£ay 
^a^agpa^ijw  of  a  pedestrian  Journey  through  Russia  and  Siberian;  Tartar^, frpm  the 
Territories  of  China  to'  the  froxen  Sea  rind  Kai*tschatka,g^rfqiwyl>i  lj^  fears 
1820-21-22  and  £3.    By  Captain  John  Dundas  Cochrane,  R.N.    8vo.  Jfip* 
rl0f  Jonnial  of  a  Tour  in  frsla.  Minor,  with  Comparative  Remark!  on  the  AvxVrnt#mj|rMo- 
t*.(  Mi  o!era  Cyeograpby  of  that  Country.    By  VV.Martin  Leake,  F.R.S.   ^va..  Ifrr 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Chili,  and  Voyage  from  the  Pacific  in  the:  Y*ari^.$22  and 
1823;  preceded  by  an  Account  of  the  Revolutions  in  Chili  since  th«  Xear  1810, 
and  particularly  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Squadron  of  Chill  under  frpq){4>oeh- 
.„„..,<  WHV  By  Maria  Graham.    4to.    With engrav'rtjW.    21.  I3s.ttd..      ■„,,,',.,,,  i 

Extracts  from  a  Journal  writteft  on  the  Coasta  of  ChiR,  Peru  and  MiesiVotio  tljqTi'ears 
1820J  Q81-1822.  By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.N.  Author  of  a  Voyage  t*rfcao-'Choo. 
2  vol^ipos^^yp..    With  a,  chart     1,1.1*.'  I     .'?<.!   .    , 

•^^Is  iaBra*iL  \n  the  Years  1817-18-19  hnd  20 ;  undertaken  hy.  t^icqmand  .of 
hk  i^ajesW  the  King  of  Bavaria.  By  Dr.  Jbhh  Von  Spix  and  fiMC^a^fqs  Von 
Martiua.    YoU,  I.  and  It.     8vo.    With  plates.     ff4tv  <*•  •'        t    tttmn  jlk 

Scenesand  Impressions  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy.     By  <hcMAnthpr  of 4  Ske^qn^fndla,* 

"r,r'  'fte^onriers  of  Elofk.    By  J.B.  Seely,  Captain  Uiithe  Bomhax^te  Jjjfmtry. 

Vl      Narrative  of' In1  Excursion  of  the  Mouhtains  OfiPiemont,  ao«fc  Res^r^eyaftong  the 

..   ,  Yandq'is.  or  Waldenses.     By  the  Rev.  William  Stephens  G^Uy)  M^\( iplj3r.  bds. 
'  '  ^^uMi^V'Rdsfd^nte  ifi  Aihantee.    By  JoaephDnpfis.jliq^..^^  ,rfJr 

"'  >!»*'•    >}1  * H, ,•!,.-. |«/,  ,||,w  INDEX 
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•  of  tlit-  town  erf  HamneVfcst,  73  r— arrival 
at  the  North  Cape,  131, 13*,     y     M 

Ilrougbani  (Mr.), character  of,  at  a  JjfeakVr, 
636.  ; 

Bruchos  nisi,  devastations  of,  7,  6. 

—his  ifnebant VuvA&tfaMictory  stated 


C)  wnccr  V,  dola  js  in,  unjustly  cliargcd  upon 

(  ^nt^ldfii,  *74 — similar  complaints 

urged   agaiast  Lord   Bacon,  <75— and 

.  i  Lofd  Littleton,  876 — during  the  com- 

278— real  cause  of  delays  in  Chancery, 


menu  exposed,  *18,  *19 — his  nostril  J  l^S4ihe   increase  of   population   and 


for  curing  the  dry-rot,  Si3,  *S4t 


Bursts  or  waterspouts  on  land,  observations  __  of  -business  in  all  courts  of  law,  £80 — 


growth  of  riches,  a  cause  of  the  increase 


on,  14 — account  of  an  extraordinary  ouei 
16. 
Bury;fJaUf  cemarx+on  the  system  pursued 

Buxtoo  (\tr.)t  resolution*  proposed  by.  in 
tlic.Hajase.of  ftwroons,  ibc  the*  abolition 
of  slavery,  560. 

;, -  C 

Cairo{;population  of,  504— ^attiitary  arsenal 
formed  there  by  the  pasha*  601. 

Cawbod*..  situation  of*  S&l^visited  by 
Lieut.  While,  -3a*-Hnuss  op  .the  river 
Ljonai,  to  the  village  of  Caageo,  te.<353 
—description,  of  it,  353,  355— and  of 
the  city  of  Saigon,  3M— *36ir-t--notice  of 
Hue,  the  capital,  363,  364— manner* 
and  character  of  the,  Cuaftodiana,  363— 
S6^^knaveryiof  one  of.  the. governors, 
354— and  of  the  mtofmhouse  officers, 
366,  36ft— comparison  of  die  Cambo- 
dians with  the,  Hindoos. and  Chinese, 
368..(\     '-.    • 

Campagna  <Ji  Roma,  effects  of  the  mar*aria 
on  the, inhabitants  o/»  \4X* 

Canals  of  England ,  compared ,  wish-  those  of 
France,  380,  381 — tlie  canal  of  Mhh- 
moudtak,  in  Jjlgypt,  cleared  and  opened, 
60*." 

Caocclada  (Jnan  Lopes),  Grigen  eV  la 
Resolution  de  Neuva  JEspajia,  15*.  See 
MUarico. 

Canning  (Rt  Hon.  George),  Speech  on 
Negro  Slavery,  559— resolutions  -pro- 
posed by  him,  and  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  561*— cemarfcs  on  his  first 
resolution,  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  slaves,  367— »on  the  progressive 
improvement  cqnteroplaterV  ay  tlie  second 
resolutions  56&V— and  on  the  anxiety  ex- 
pressed in  the  third  resolution  fot  avcom- 
pushing  that  improvement,  668 -^his 
accofiut  of  Uie  course  cootempkted  by 
government  for  improving  the  condition 
of  slaves  in  the  island  of  Trinidad*  5*3— 
666— remarks  thereon,  566,  667,  670, 
671—  bcauti^j  .observarloBs  of,  on  the 
genius  Of  Christianity,  586 — and  on  the 
most  efficient  mode  of  isnproving  the 
condition  vf  slaves,  586,.  p87*         •  • 

Cattle,  singular,  uiyde  of  calching^esoitbed, 
458,450. 


$82— and   particularly  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,t83— dutiesof  the  I^rd  Chan- 
fcellor^io.— comparison  of  Jtaiaim^ex  of  iv 
Chancery  suits   determined .  by  tW*d*- 
Hardwicke    and    Eldon,   S*H— an/*]  ,  of  f\ 
bankrupt,  lunacy » and  other,  petition* , 
and  cases,  285:— duties  of  tlie  Lord  Qum^i  h 
cellor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  0M  appeals,, 
{86— comparison  of  tlie  number  of  cujk* 
troverfed    appeals  dcteriaitied    in^tluyA. 
House  by  every  Lord  Chancellor  sinca) , 
the  3  ear  1737,  with  those  determined  by  • 
Lord  Eldon,  986,  «87— the  cbanceJJojrff: 
parliamentary  duties  there,  douhledaiuee  • 
Lord  Hardwicke's  time,  t88-^the  real, 
evils  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  391 .     , .  . , 

Chaplains  of  prisons,  important  regulations^ 
concerning  the  duties  of,  412.      ,    .,..,., 

Charles  L,  character  of,  vindicated*  5U-tm,>  a 
was  the  author  of  the  Etxwv  Ba^X***,^^. . 

Cfaa;       •  r 
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Chin,  468— 47L         ,  ,    ,  ,      ,.,„,/, 

Christianity,  observations  on  tbegeujusaad* ,, 

spirit  off 585.  .    ..,.,,,.  >| 

Clergy  (Swedish),  exemplary  chunci$rr  of>  ii. 

1*7-  ■  :.   '"     n.'  ,li..n 

Climate,  effects  of;  on  the  animal  eccmospy, , ,, 

IS,  13.  "  .,  '  .,    '    .*;    ,n« 

Coal-tar,  not  the  cause, of  dry-rpft  2#{ka> ,,,» 

nor  injurious  to  the  human  coostit^W*  .-• 

t'6.  ^  ,  *  .  t-    -v«»  ••'•» 

Colonies,  observations  on  tlie  )ibej^(po)icy» ,  ,i 

of  ancient  Koroe  towards,  386—399-  >    . . , .  r 
Cbmmcrce  of  Chili,  stele,  of,  4$2-T-4$&i,  -»| 
Comrilexiotu  remarks  'on.  the  changes  and 

variety  of,  10 — 14. 

Conception 
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CfltooapM»M<<^)«<i<M»J*  ft»fe  of.  441 
Cos*,  oofldHimi  4&  in  Egypt,  506\ 
Cowper  (Wai^X  Private  Corre»|x>nd<*nce, 

*  1*5— diameter  ef  hu  letters, tk.186^- 
•  •  union  ef  humour  and  deapair  iq  some  of 

*  theat*  187— remarks  on  hjs  insanity.  1^8, 
189— Mr.  Grentbeed'e  account  of  his 
recovery*  189— observations  jthereon,^'. 

' '  strictures  on  Cewper's  malady ,  1 90 — 

*  eatroctrfomof  ok  letters,  wmiefabour- 
••  -  ing  nude*  k,  191— remarks  thereon,  19* 

.  ~-4ewer  of  Cowper,  vindicating  his  cou- 
duct,  193, 194-nrenwks  thereon,  194— 
mai  on  Ma  last  hours,  190 — advice  re 
specting  reJtgkms  reading,  197, 198, 199. 

Crabbe  (Rev.  George),  blundering  and  un- 
just notice  of,  by  Mr.  Paulding,  cor- 
rected, 538.  539. 

firiaafs,  supposed  paucity  ot,  in  America, 
accounted  for,  29. 
D. 

Delays  in  Chancery.     See  Chancery. 

Domingo*     See  St .  Domingo. 

Uuaait  a  river  of  Cambodia,  notice  of,  85? 

»'Mr-&*7— extraordinary  sub-aquatic  con- 
cert nacre*  356. 

Draining,  beneficial  effects  of,  on  the  salu- 
brity of  *  country,  149. 

Drontheim  and  its  vicinity*  described,  l€3, 

.    M4» 

Dryden,  blunder  of  Mr.  Paulding  respect 
'  tag,  corrected,  538. 

Dry  Hot  in  the  navy,  no  serious  ground  of 
aaarra  for,  216— blundering  assertions  of 

•  Mr.  Hume  on  this  s  object,  exposed,  *17, 
•  1. 1  *4*18~-ignocance  of  Mr.  Burridge  proved, 
' .    4swO-**thc  dry.rot  not  caused  by  coal-tar, 

tfd— 4-noace  of  various  publications  on 

dry-rot,  *t f,  g£3— considerations  on  the 

t   xi'ue  of  dry-tot,  tt4—*27—  remedy  for 

Dupm  (Charles),  Sur  la  Force  CommercJale 

m.  dm  |a,  (srende  Brctegnc,  368 — plan  of  his 

work,  370 — his  observations  on  the  dc- 

•  fecure  education  of  the  French,  371— 
reasons  why  English  improvements  can- 
not be  adopted  in  France,  372, 373 — 

(■  i  oaeatiations  on  the  various  improvements 

>}  jiow.  carrying  on  in  England,  375— com- 

-  >pnsimn  t>f  British  streets,  sewers  and 

roads,  with  those  of  France,  376— S79 — 

.    and  of  British  canals,  380 — remark  on 

i.  Waterloo  Bridge*  381,  389. 

Dwighfe  (Raw  Dr.),  Travels  in  New  Eng- 

'■  i  land  and  New  York,,  1—  notice  of  his 

■"•  «arKc*  writings*  ib. — remark  on  iits  nn- 

■•  »j«tt  oenaore  of  British  journalists,  t- 

interesting  (acts  in  natural  history,  no- 

i  ,  iiiord:e#Via*tb.— aiogalar  growth  of  the 

mongrel  cedar,  3— remarks  on  certain 


apparently  unaccountable  changes  hi 
,  Ivre^n^efaiontnA^riM^wireutra- 
oYdrmiry  Jonf^Hty^aw  iia»jsll>eac*d.  5, 
6— bis  theory  6t  tne<  orivW b#«av  <us- 
eases  contafcftnty-  ttsMkei  '«o*  s*aajrta»t 
waters  an*  -marsh  aiiatsuett*,******)  the 
changes'  orrm?fr*mte*<catuuptea*cev 1 1 — 
account  of  an  'eitwrnr.  ilhanaj ■  m  eaiuspmn 
or  burst  on  land,  15— and  of  attaoving 
rock;  16— ntftkettsf  velianiiMiiiisjjasBsiii 
and  mountains  in  North  AaaerieaVtft,  19 
— his  theory  respecting  the  coMaae**  of 
particiaar  winds,  fO^xwWuiusjssdy  in- 
st  ance  of  i  nu-grity  in  an  A  meritast  loyalist . 
¥1,  **— observations' en  On  ftwcgbTs 
political  bias,  f3-^ff-^Ms^aaaoaa%s  on 
the  emigrations  from  tbeeM  KtSJeat  states 
b>  the  western  territory,  27,  *8 — on  the 
present  condition  of  New  England,  31 — 
on  the  division  of  states,  33  roauuMi^ 
tions  thereon,  34— 30  account ^wf  the 
manner  in  which  new  settlements  are 
made,  37 — 39. 

E.         -         < 
Edinburgh  Review,  errors  *ln»*  concerning 

marsh  effluvia,  esposew,  13vYttuV"i 
Education,  state T>Rn  OMh\  457V  ••• 
Egypt,  observations'  on  the  c*pejslen»uf  I  he 
French  from,  481,  48*— benefits  con. 
ferred  on  Europeans  frrE^ya*  through 
the  influence  of  England,  485, 496— ac- 
count of  the  origin  arte?  elevation  «otMo- 
hamraed  A  ly,  the  present  pasha  of  Egypt, 
483-  486  treacherous  mustier  of  the 
beys  by  him,  487,  488— hk  attempt  to 
train  his  Mohammedan1  sot<tiei*4n  the 
European  manner,  frustrated,  48fl  loses 
two  of  hb  sous,  490— satieMs  m*  training 
of  black  troopS  and  Tetiahsi  49tW94 — 
physical  geography  of  Bgypt»'495  sea- 
eons,  496  —  productions,  497  —  fcarge 
quantities  of  cotton-wool  exported  to 
England,  498—  military  areenak'tarmed 
at  Cairo,  501—  the  canal  of  Mahasouowh 
cleared  and  opened,  50t  euacU'aaude 
by  the  pasha  to  promote  instractien,  505 
—his  poTice,  504— popobtlawnf  Egypt, 
particularly  of  Cairo,  564-^  Afferent 
daases  of  Christians  thene,  503^etate  of 
the  Jews,  i6.^Copts,<K)6^*eilaaw,  50O 
—506— observations  on  the  aaaracter  of 

the  pasha,  50f ,  508; '    >» 

Eldon  (Lord),  unjtiatry  charged  with  delays 
in  the  Court  of  Cnaneerf ,  f7*-»4J*w*e  of 
such  delays,  *78^-*nd  of  the>  Increase  of 
business  in  his  court,1  ¥T9»^ft£ — hb 
duties  as  chancellor,  28#— Statement  and 
comparison  of  the  various  judgments  pro- 
nounced by  Ms*  lordship  and  by  Lord 

••*'•    -»aatwiwkke. 
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••'Mat****  ,48 
•.  t  fee*  ot  appeal**: 
-<i.  mfthelfottflaof 
<n,j.p«e*fs,#f  1»i*o4 

>   Ousifleasii*  tfce 

i  1-nrewl  ewthv  in 

•  «nd  .suggestion 

».*»**  •     ■  ..,.:., 

Esnoioyroent  of  prison***,  observations  on, 

>     <*14.    *.    ... 

<  ]t»k**tmx«. arrival  of  a  patty  pf,  near  the 
im  /fitsowrergr  ships,  24Sr-deacription  of 
•■■I.  their,  huts,  244,  £59,  260 — their  man- 
>-'-mm  Hid  faahiu,245 — 248— account  of 
.  'ftttcfcftffipteriuid  attainments  of  un  Eski- 
t  woman,  249— 251. 


F. 

fellahs,  or  labouring  classes  in  Egypt,  con- 

::   iditiMt  of,  5U0»  506 — are  successfully 

-  .  trained  after  the  European  manner,  492 

—494. 
Fodlre  (F.  E.),  Lc9ons  sur  lea  Epide'mies, 
133 — his  account  of  the  miserable  state 
i:>'o£«ertA»n  districts  in  France,  141, 142. 
Foliage,  wisdom. of  Providence  illustrated 
in  th«4ecay  of,  2, 3. 
..foata^feea,  seeds  of,  vegetato  best  on  the 
1 1 .  •  surface*  3-rremarks  on  certain   appa- 
■j*   fenjUy  unaccountable  changes  in  forest 
m.     ,  vegetation  hi  America,  3#  4. 
</Fraiw^ defective  education  in,  371 — why 
i  EsigljftU.  jaipiovements  cannot  be  intro- 
.  n   f.dnaed  there,  ib.  3? 2 — comparison  of 

•  >  ;<;trftrUiah  streets,  roads  and  sewers  with 
..:.*  ,  those  in  France,. 376,  377— and  also  of 

r,\    hruhh  eauols, 380.     . 
•  JfreiH&iiriBy,  defeat  of,  at  Carnpo  Mayor, 
t-'-i  67»-r*nd,  at  Arroyo  dc  Molinos,  68,  69 

•  :-  -^-anecdote  of  French  levity,  70. 

.■: '/*.»•  .  G. 

I*  tujiaaols.  (Common),  observations  on,  432, 

....*..  4tf& 

Gay(Johu),  why  attached  to  the  Prince 
w  of  Wales'*  court,  546 — Lady  Suffolk's 
,  i  t  {pairuuueo  of  him  ineffectual,  548,  549 — 
i.  > .;,  letter  of  Gay  to  her,  555— and  of  Lady 
<<  .j,r -Suffolk  to  tiftk,  555,556. 
<•<•»  (*tauce*ter,r  jwtke  qf  the  Penitentiary  at, 
I  •  i  .ojAW*  .   - 

Government,  observations  on  theories  re- 
-.  /•:•»,  4|iectiHgrthe  origin  of,  25. 
i-    >.UrHhasn(M*tii»)»  Residence  in  Chili,  441 
i  ,r^k*jrtt£ter  of  the  work,  446. 

i  •    -€paerat(£)ou  Jose),  Hiatoria  du  la  Revolu- 
».n..  „  oiondeNettvaE9pana,151.    See  Aicitco. 

H|   ?l   :  ..iv   '»  ,     ..  ,,       , 

•'-•  .  •      „..,..  -h.:. 

■•  i  JbJa^l  Baba,  Adventures  of,  199— compa- 


rison o^tiriri'^rlirlhevM<;Wfr*^Aiias- 
lasiu^2(^^«nd  wfth the'l'tanls***  and 
One  Nights  2ftl~aWfti*er  of  thfwork, 
with  extracts  and 'feinarksv  202-+-«l5» 

HhU j^Cnpt  Pa'sil),  Jc^ttftMt  written  :«*  the 
CoAsts  of  Chile,  &e.,  441— dmracttr  of 
ihe  wx>rk,  442.     SeeCAitf. 

'Hanimeriest  (town),  notice  of*  151. 

Htar^wikke1  (Lord),  unjustly  Trmrged  with 
delays  in  Chancery,  277,  27tt— nmubcr 
of  judgments  pronounced  by  hint,  281 — 
and  of  bankruptcy  and  lunacy  petitions 
determined  by  him,  286*       •   -  >•• 

Harrington's  (Sir  John)  Translation  of 
Ariosto,  character  of,  52.  i 

Hayti.     See  St.  Dtmingo. 

Henry  VII.,  armour  of,  described,  349 

Hessian  Fly,  remark  on,  7. 

Hidalgo,  account  of  the  insurrection  of}  in 
Mexico,  173—175. 

Hoi  ford  (G.,  Esq.),  Tracts  on  Prisons  and 
Penitentiaries,  404— sensible  retuu/k  of 
on  prison  dietaries,  408. 

Hone  (William),  Aspersions  Answered, 
472 — remarks  on  the  delay  of  this  answer, 
473 — exposition  of  his  falsehoods,  474 
—480. 

Hoole's  translation  of  Ariestcv  remarks  on, 
53. 

House  of  Commons,  enrious  notice  of,  537. 

House  of  Lords,  appellate  jurisdictions  of. 
286 — number  of  appeals  and  writs  of 
error  determined  there  r  bv  twee w'  the  yea  ra 
1737  and  182*.  286,  287—tJie  lord 
chancellor's  parliamentary  duties  there, 
doubled  since  the  time  of  I^irrt'  Hard- 
wicke,  288  —  vindication  of  the  new 
arrangement  made  by  the  lords  for  de« 
termiuing  appeals,  288 — 290*  < 

Houses  of  Correction,  observations  an,  423, 

Howe  (Miss),  Letter  of,  to  Lady  Suffolk. 
552.  •'■•,' 

Hue\  the  metropolis  of  Cambodia,  notice  of. 
362.  *  . 

Huggins's  Translation  of  A riostoy  notice  of, 
52. 

Hulks,  observations  on,  424. 

Hume  (Mr.),  erroneous  assertimss-  of  on 
dry-rot,  exposed,  217,  218— reply  to  his 
letter  to  tlie  Quarterly  Reviewers,  229, 
230. 

I. 

Iligliuk,  an  Eskimatix  woman)'  diameter 
and  attairnnehts  of,  249~±2£1^. 

Indians  of  Mexico,  account'of*  t£8t  159. 

Inginac  (M.),  account hy^of  ttveoonuuerce 
of  Hayti,  or  Sr.  Domingo*  572— rciuarks 
thereon,  573,  574,  woUv 

InsHiiity  «»f  Cowper,  observation*  on,  188, 
189,190,192. 

Insects, 
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Insects  ratrupr4ti*ny  *"»k»W*  *f  Ukj  vWa-| 
cioasnesa  of  I  In*  f|HP  of  seeds,  uf,  5,  s> — 
devastations  ot  various*  in  Amcnce,  tf— 
6— and  mi  England,  0. 

Inspiration,  Ouitariea  theory  ofV  roinred. 

Integrity,  extraordinary  instance  o&;91»  W. 
{tnrbidc  (Geuend),  elected    Emperor  of 

Mexico,  181 — abdicates  Uic  threee,  and 

retires  Ip  Italy,  *&?,  183, 


Jackso£{Eticbard\  singnbr  integrity  and 
..nrpvjdentsnl  escape  ef,  ft,  99* 
JeMp^conditioo  of,  m  Egypt,  50$. 
JYarfoa  CUon  DonunniX  Hkiory  of  Gooii 
•  male,  151.    See  Mexico 
Judgments,  number  of,  pronounced  by  the 
J/otds  Chancellors  tlardw  icke  and  EkJoji, 
respectively,  984>> 
Julia  (J.  S.  E.),  Rccberchea  ft*  I'AIr  Mare% 

cqgeux*  133. 
Justice*  yenatyy  and  -  delay  of*  io  Sicily, 

Justification,  Unitarian  tlieory  oC  refitted, 
83— 09. 

K. 

-KorerT(Pr.).  De  Regionibe*  Italhje  Aere 
Pcrnictoso  contantiuatis,   133 — his    ac- 
caasut  of  the  wcctclied  inhabitants  of  the 
Gnmpagna  di  Roma,  141. 
L. 

labour  (productive),  Observations  on  a  new 
definition  of,  999— 304— the  doctrine  of 
Adam  Smith  on  this  subject,  vindicated, 
305—307 — examination  of  the  position 
asserted  by  the  new  school  of  potirical 
economists,  that  the  quantity  of  labour, 
worked  up  in  commodities,  determines 
their  exchangeable  value,  308 — 313. 

Land^fdifficulty  of  production  on,  bow  far 
a.  regulate*  of  profits,  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  relative  abnudance  and  competi- 
tion of  capital,  3*0—333. 

Landed  Property,  observations  on  the  di- 
visions of,  in  North  America,  31,  39* 

Landor  (W.  S.)»  Imaginary  Conversations 
ca*  Literacy  Men,  &c.  508 — notice  of 
the  author's  former  publications,  £08, 
5p£— plan  of  u>is  work,  5G9— speeiroeux 
of  jiywUh.renwks,  510—519. 

Le.nvning,  maimers  and  habits  of,  described, 
**9,l3tt.        * 

Letters  of  Pope  and  Cowper,  observations 
ob,  t&5.  |86. 

Ltpari  i*Um|s,  present  state  of,  401, 409. 

Lisbon  and  its  environs,  described,  63,  64* 

Locbe's  Tlicptj  for  interpreting  the  Epistles, 
remarks  on,  8r*»  Ofc. 

Loom*  of  America,  devastations  of,  6. 


M.«  .i      »i  ,-  •-•»■ 
jMatahx4oaii(S*JaatesH  csun**s*<eC,  Ms\ 
3V«'Q«KTe^(JaaSc%>,iO»<4K).We»t  Imfec  Co- 
Ifmsry  569~^obiervaniaaM»  «sVt'nsi>,Mtf 
8teeic'»  treatment  of  Ma  sfcussa;  #6tV*«r 
Itfagatia,  tan  coofinodito  nMrstr»ettovla, 
.     l39m«tsefyota  on  the  mhasjhanl*  4f  the 
.Cempagnadi  Roma*  141— obsw^aaUos 
tmittoMslarm*.**  Ro<sm»;  bettr  htsm- 
cieut  and  in  mortem  times,  143  ■<  t*tg 
its  Cause,  14?,  MS    Wwscatitg  tU^re- 

•  vautftag  tW  eaVctsvf.  sYloiVsieVW— 
til,  ..  i..i..l.. 

Manufacturesv state  o£  So OMUS, 469;    *»* 
Msack  of  ike  sfrgKakafTx^saEnm+uV**— 

^7W  ...]».-  *«  ;i  *  tutu. 

Maraltes,  -observation*  4M  4ke  e<Buv4a>vn, 

134—189.  -wf 

Mengin<ieHx.),  Hrsa0tTfrife<ltt&|Me?4at'i 

•  — nunarkt  ©amis  accaaast-ot  uWmslstseaW 
benefits  conferred  by.  sbe-'Tscnkh*leo. 
Egypt,  489.    See  EgW         -.••••»' 

Mexico,  importance  of,  153— jplkjsieat  fjeo- 
gracJiyef  thta  cauntry,  U4^^155  seaV 
poru,  156— population,  457^-d»(fc»ent 
castes  of  the  inhabKknss,  157, 158— di- 
versity of  languages  spoken  j  16a^Mtam/ 
ber  el  povsous  'por  acae^l69>l » ■  pfaslnca, 
160— 169— eompasfson  of  the  <agr4eui- 
ture  of  Mexico  with  that  of  JanaaVa. 
163— 165— sniswa,  t669  t6fi  tmdkmnf 
produce  of  soaio  of  theta,  ltfs>— J|^S>^ 
commencement  of  the  Kevofatson  h/ 
Jfeaico,  174  ocoowos  el  'tile  taamvee/ 
tion  of  Hidalgo,  173— 175— ami  af  Ma- 

0  relos,  176,  177 — and  of  the  younger 
Mina,    178,    179  —  Genets*   ttertfkM)' 

'  emoted  emperor,    1B1 «— atjrticow*- rtM4' 
throne,  and  retires  to  Italy,  ^9*  180^- 
coitsideratioes  on  the  fotsne  prospects  of 
Mexico,  184. 

Mevrick  (Dr.  S.  R.),  Critical  Inintty  h*# 

»   Ancient  Armour,  331     nten  of  his  v»6tt, 
336— its  defects,  t'6.  337 — its  claims  to 
attention  notwithetandhig  sue*  deicots,' 
338—340.    Sn-Jtmmn       ^-wi>i 

Milbank,  ewction  of  a  f*nitentmrytitv4tB 
— hs  internal  regulations,  45(V  430-tJ-re- 
marks  thereon,  480,  43t^-reasortS'  toft'ia 
fiirther  trial  of  it,  43«^c'iroaa»tanbes 
wldch  led  to  a  chauge  of  the  priseneSV 
dset»  4  33 —e  vide  wee  of  the  f>hyelelatks 
oa  die  epidemic  among  thetnv  434—436 
—extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Dm*'  fca- 
tham  aud  Raget  thereon,  436^43*-*- 
probaUe  cause  ef  the  emiease,  aiwVtMee. 
dies  for  it,  439,  440* 

Mikon,  Mandoring  notice  of  Mr*  Paeldktg 

1  cenceming^eomolad,  ^37, 538. 

:.  ...  ...  t-     i.     .   ..    ..."    J'i»  * 
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Mine,  actoount  of  the  insurrection  of,  hi 
Mexico,  178,179.1*1 

M,H»e^ptudtlC«*C,  *V  McAJOfr,}*)*******-^ 

n1?0r^|aU^nmii»*>iji€iMl  1,461*  •  ',»  " 
J^lflhaiiHM^il  AAy,*  Pasha  of  Bgypt*  •wgiu 
audi  otevatioto  *rv  »483H**8a*±-*lris'trea- 
,<UHKouatuerdtr.of&ha  Bey  sj  487.4  .488*u 
->(i*  ifmtlffakKl/lifi  lib  ••tempt  te'rt rain  his 
nTwr^ifom*.  after  lb*  EuropeaivoMfti- 
,  «e#«  4«M-b«*«icceed»in.tiiMlling>bbKks 
noA  fcNahs,  4flft  i  4m  "eip«*«»o<*tOtt- 
^itoEegmrtd,  4^^*ertwa  mHitfcry 

Mahmoudiali  to  be  cleared  and  op*ndd, 
504-»hii  ,ti!Rftt4;«pt  promote  instruction, 

_iW^trWti^oBc».  *04r^corfditi*ft  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  his  subjects,  506-*-ge- 
jsc*^  observations  mi  kb  character*  607, 
508. 

Bftaagrel  cedtar,  singula*  itttrxepeciing,  9. 

Moiiajayft's?  fthataater  of;  America  and  of 
,abetixjue<icansv23;9»v' 

Morelos,  account  of  tlie- insurrection  of,4n 
Mcfticn,  ttjav  t77. 

Murray  (flic.),  cdebratod  for  his  Iteapi- 
•  latt^di  54t,  649* 
,i.     ,.      •         •    N. 

Negro  slavery,  remarks  on  a  Tract  on,  571 
rrrhoirtihe  cnndHk>n>of  <negroes  is  to  be 
improved ,  585—587.  Sec  Slave  LtAvur, 
,#4»etV  W catt/futia  Csfcmais. 

Near,  ftaghmd,  present  stale  of,  3K  - 

NusAfc  £»nevno4ice  of,  tSft,  139. 

NortlMieit,  Passage*    See.  Perry. 

NtM«wgitin  Archipemgov  notice  of  sauna's 

,,....*.         o. 

Opposition,  curious  character  of  the,  5W. 
Order  in  Council  far  improving  the  condi 

tion<of  slaves  in  Trinidad,  aubstassce*  of, 
»d6S-— 666— remarks  thereon,  666, 667 — 

670,571. 
Qtlar  (»ie«fl  of  sheep,  in  America*  notice  of, 

a©,*  -.  •   • 

,» ,.,  .  ■     -.       p. 

Pa*ijjH(Gan4,  W.  £.X  Second  Voyage  for 
Discovery  of  a  North-west  Paasege,-  25 1 
— riiotioe  of  Ike  labour*  of  preceding  voy- 
asters*  939,  «35— accomraodations  of  tlie 
.Discovery  ships*  %&**— notice  of  their 
voyaaey  until  the  discovery  of  the  Duke 
of  York**  Bay,  945— 937— return  to 
Etapolse  Bay,  987— account  of  the  sur 
very  of  :  that  bay,  838 — 940^impodi. 
we ntsOsftsed  by  the  {brraatnni  of  *  young 
ice/ #4tKa4$— amaseaieRiaof  the  ship's 
CQmp*MC4  a*  Waaler  Island,  949,  943— 
arrival  of  a  party  of  Esquimaux,  943*— 
q«scOi»liou|/of  their  beta,  944— <tbek< 
roanuer«a«n((  ^cfeafftffef)  tta^nnSttVmoe* 
tfujfat  of  tlie  character  and  attainment*  of 


an  Esquimaux  woman,  949 — 951 — dan- 
gtrouft  situation  of  tHe  tte^959:-k>titid 
of  iho  FtrrV,'  958— «>*cri}ufon of  k  ficmi- 
tiYul  wafclfall   in    Burrow  rtver,  '954, 

!  265— fruitless  efforts  W  *<4feirfct6  iho 
FuJar  Sea,Y9o*:I90*^^bMslimetit  oV 

|    the  Discovery  ships  in  their  second  win- 
ter' qdartar*.  *59-^top*rattfre  of  the', 
>  w*atke>  at  tlie  ■  thtee  fritter  stations,  ?6fr 

j  u-rvasons  Which1  <de*ernita&L  Cajvfcain 
Parry  to  return;  £6r-~tirrWa*  at1  *fcer- 

i    wick,  969— hospitality  of  the  inkabit- 

!  anis,  963— result  of  trje  voyage,  903. 
964^0baetVdtiohs   on    ttte  ^ffltarlfeJ 

I    which  impeded  \%  *64-J*6^--#rtd'%u 

l    the  prsctbcahilky  of  snecetttifuf 'fflstb^ 

!    very  of  a  north-west  passage;  i&Mfffiv 

Paul  (St),  remarks  on  the  iheorfesJI,of 
Locke  end  TaytorV  for  Inter ptWr^te 
BpiatJea  of,  84— 99^-*rjedmen^ofllr. 
Belshara's  mistranslation  and  rriiArter- 
pretatiaiis  of,  93^-115.  '  •     ' 

iPauldmg  (J.  K.),  Sketch  of  OM  Ertghrml, 
51*— design  of  Ms  work*  «.-"Htyec1mW 
of  English  stupidity  and  language,  991 
—his  reception  at  an  Engi&h1  cbfrVc- 

•  house,  699 — important  infonnatJorrCoWj- 
municated  by  him,  594— his,  notices  of 
viAages  in  the  ne^hbouyhooet  of  TW 
don,  696,  6g6  raarveftous  rrWtovwry 
taade  by  him,  relative  to  the  Itoyaf  Ex- 
change, 596— his  visit  io  Oxford ,  i^ff-^- 
profound  observations  on  tithes  and 
taxes,  599— end  on  chrj*efceV5&;  93* ' 
—veracious  acceant  of  the  krng's  'VMlCto 
Ireland,  539— of  religious  intolerance, 
533— of  fashionable  fife,  63*— of  Messrs. 
Brougham  and  Wllberrbree,  arM  Sir 
Jaases  Mackintosh,  535,  33e^-cnafacter 
of  the  opposition,  537-*-of  the  House  of 
Cpmaions,  ib. — blunder  respecting  'BIH- 1 
ton,  to.— and  Dryden,  538— 4jfun3errng ' 
and  unjust  notice  of  Mr.  Orftbbe,  ^  539 
■  cttlamny  on  the  British  governniettt, 
539,  540— Mr.  Murray  end  th<*  Q^ar- 
•rrty  Review,  541, 649»  r  '    ''      ' 

Peasants  (Swedish),  manners  arlddfrtm- 
•tanees  of,  described,  190^-19^.'  '     ;'    ' 

Pease,  destruction  of,  hr  AmetMtf,  'bjr  <hc 
hruch*$pM,7,Q>  >  '  •     "" 

Peninsula,  Recollections  of,  fil-^charatfter 
of  the  work,  ta.  6^— description 'o^  lis- 
ben  and  its  eirvnt)n^,«3/eW^n*of  Wd « 
.  march  of  the  English  ffrmy,  ^Anec- 
dotes of  '  tlie   ertgirgeWenti  it^'CarHtid  * 
Mayor,  67— and  at  Arroydfte  »!rfb^inos, 
|  68,  «9— mahners  of  jtttritl  *reWeti  Wii ' 
i  sonors,  TO.    '  »'  ,1"-  »  ''  '  l 

»c4»r%jotougli(8tfrl  of ),'  e^xtractlroiti  altf* ' 
ter  of,  to  Lady  Sutfc*>  &t.  -f     J  »  "« 
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PintifttfflsH,  ^wftw^fH^fvCriit^iicw*, 
ikucrjbed,  Mtfr  .»,.  "      ■ 

Plague,  remacks-pfi  Jte<suppose<).  contagi- 
ousness, o&4tr9,    <      , 

Politic*)  ficonomy.  Essay  on*  iu  tl»e  Sup- 
inVmont  to  the  kiicyclopayba  Briunuica, 
«V?< — WHuajUoiMUedcfiuititM»pf  ne*Utli. 
*9oV-«n4  of  productive  labour,  *99— 
3U4r*rviudication  oi,  Adam  Smith  on  Uiis 
a uAyect,  ;W&— 307— eaaouuatiou.  of  the 
;  uso^pruiciples  of  the  new  school  of  po- 
Jtafti  economy,  &ff-~Jirrtt  that  the 
quantity  of  labour,  worked  up,  iu  com- 
modities* dcrferutisiet  tiicir  exchangeable 
ffj^Hi,  308-^-313— vomw%,  that  the  de- 
4uJY><i.Aud  supply  have  ih>  etfect  upou 
frftc*s»  esicept  in  l'kk>i  of  monopoly,  <or 
luf .  altoi?*  periods  «4*  tiute,  514*— 840 — 
,W*d  thirdly,  llut  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
duction on  the  land  is  the  regulator  of 

•  .fmititiii  to  U>e  entire  exclusion  of  the  re- 
lative abtindauqe  and  competition  of  ca- 

.  picai,  $*0 — 333— sinrilarity  between  the 
system  of  the  new  school  of  political  eco- 
sjomy  ajtd  thai  of  the  French  economists, 
&$,  334r--erro|rs.  of  both  systems,  334. 

Population  of  Mesico,  167,  159 — increase 
,oi  popaiaiioiuu  Great  Britain,  oue  cause 
stfltho  incft**£  of  law-suits,  WO — 283— 
of  Sicily,  597— of  the  Lipari  Islands, 
401 — ol  Chili,  44? — of  the  other  Spanish 
dominions  in  America,  448,  imte— oi 
lvgypt,  particularly  of  Cairo,  504, 505. 

Post-house  (Swedish),  described,  1*0.   , 

Prices  of  commodities,  bow  far  affected  by 
supply  and  demand,  31 4 — $±Q — evils  re- 
sulting from  fixing  prices,  in  Sicily,  393. 

Prisons  sup*  Penitentiaries,  Tracts  on,  404 
-rdittercnt  classes  of  prisoners  recug- 
ni/<vd  b>  the  Ww  of  Kngluud,405 — requi- 
sites to  a  prison  ;%/n»ff  security,  406— 
ucowUy,  health,  407— i  emarks  on  the 
economy  of  d  liferent  prisons,  408,  409 
r—tfurdly,  protection  (rum, bad  company, 
and  an .  opportunity  of  attending  to  the 
duties  of  religion,  411 — important  regu- 
lations concerning  the  duties  of  prison 
chaplains,  made  in  jtlie  new  prison  bill, 
,  (4L<— observations  on  the  intercourse  ot 
,  prisoners  with   one  .another,  and  with 
tl|e>r  friends,  4 IS,  413— on  the  employ- 
ment of  prisoners,  414— examination  of 
the  question  whether  they  ought  to  be 
.compelled,  to  labour,  +lo — particularly 
oj.  accused  aud  unconvicted  ,  prisoners, 
417 — advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
.   the  lrt'ud**heej,  4^0,  421 — account  of 
the  dinWeut  sorts  of  places  of  confinc- 
(  jiufiit  provided  by  |hc  taw  of  England 
4*1 — the  common  gaol,  481,  42^  4tf&- 


»'  <\U9  homt  of  correction,  ^fS— 4fetJiCflM* 
424— peuiteiitiariesv  4*5 — their  orfgjin, 
and  Jics*  legisiative^nac^nenU  for  then* 
4*6 — notice  of  the  penitentiary  at  (alott- 
cester,  4t7 — erectiou  .of  the  rj»nitesuiarjr 
at  Milbank,  4S9 — account  or  its  interna^ 
regulations,  ib.  429*430—  remarks  there-, 
on,  430, 431— reasons  why  U  should  be 
still  further  used,  43f — circoawlaoces 
which  led  to  a  change  0/  the^risonesa' 
diet*  433— extracts  from  the  evidence  pf 
the  physicians,  on  the  state  of  disease 
among  the  prisoners,  434 — 436 — extracts 
from  tlie  Report*  of  Drs.  Latham  atocL 
Roget  on  tliis  subject,  43d — 438— con- 
cluding observations  on  the  probable 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  remedies  for  it, 
439,440. 

Productive  labour.     See  Labour. 

Ptunts,  bow  far  regulated  by  die  difficulty 
of  production- 011  tlie  laud,  to 'ilie  entire 
exclusion  of  the  relative  abundance  and 
competition  ofjcapital,  3«0 — 533. 

Publications  (New),  select  hats  o&29£ — 
588. 

Punius,  curious  mode  of  catching,  t$$V  - 

r.  .; 

Religious  reading,  advices  concerning,  197^ 

— i9y.  . .; 

Repulse  Ray,  account  of  the  survey  pf, 
238—240. 

Revolution  in  Mexico*  account  of,  173— 
180— and  in  Chili,  468—471. 

Roads  of  Englaud  corapafed  w^ib  tbpfeof 
Frsnce,  378,379. 

Robertson  (W.  D.),  Memoirs  of  the  Mexi- 
can Revolution,  151.     See  Jduico.    . 

Rock,  moving,  notice  of,  16. 

Romance,  proved  to  be  of  classic  origin,  41 
—40. 

Rome,  bills  of  mortality  in  from  1767  to 
1776, 144— and  in  1*819  and  18<0,J45 
— effects  of  the  malWia  there^  145,  H<j 
— cause  of  its  prevalence,  147 — rvuH-d^t-s 
for  preventing  the  mal^rin,  148r-l5l~, 
liberal  policy  of  ancient  Rome  towards 
her  colonies  considered,  386 — 390. 

Rose  (Wm.  Stewart),  Translation  of  Or-, 
lando  Furioso,  40 — specimens  u£  it,  witjt 
remarks,  53—61. 

S.  /    „ 

Saigon,  n  city,  of  Cambodia,  descr>bcdr  $53 

— 3<>**  .*- 

Santiago,  description  of,  451,  45#. 
SchmidtiiK'ver  (Peter),  Travels  to   Cbd«. 

441— character  of  his  work,  442?,  Sre 

ChiU. 
;Sc>lla,  present  sUte  of,  399. 
jSealy  (Mr.J,  extract  from  a  letter  o^  oh 
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Hfr.  kr^fc^t^hnt-rft  of  his  stows'  srio, 

Sea'-serpents1,1  ndtJce  t>f  rci>drta  concerntrlg, 
t*&  '    •  p 

Seasons  of  E$ypt,  496. 

Seeds;  vivacious  nature  of,  5, 6. 

Settlements  and  settlers  in  North  America, 
account  of,  3? — 40.  * 

Se>e  (Cbronel),.  success  of  in  training  the 
troops  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  after  the 
'European  manner,  491 — 493—japotrta- 
tiaes  to  Mohammedism,  494. 

Slfeep,  singular  breed  oft  \n  Anierieo,  10. 

Sicily,  poHcy  of  the  Roman  government 
towards,  S86,  SB7— outline  of  the  con- 
stitution given  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
hiand  by  Great  Dritam,  391— venality 

.  of  justice,  392 — delays  lu  the  execution 
of  criminal  justice,  16.7— evils  of  fixing  the 
prices  of  commodities,  593 — universal 

.  distrust  prevalent,  394 — animal  and  ve- 
getable productions,  395 — population, 
397— character  of  the  Sicilians,  ib.  $98 
— notice  6f  aorae  recently  discovered 
architectural  antiquities,  398,  note — pre- 

.    sent  state  of  Scy  11a,  3^9 — and  of  Chary  b- 

.  dis,  ib. — altitude  and  appearance  of 
JJuuni  /Ltiia  described,  400,  401. 

SlaVe  labour  and  free  labour  the  point  at 
issue  between  tlie  abolitionists  and  West 
India  colonists,  509 — quantum  of  labour 
required  for  the  production  of  su£»r, 
*&— results  actually  produced  by  free  la- 
^  bour  in .  Sierra  Leone,  57$ — and  in  the 
isfand  of  St.  Domingo,'  57* — 577— pro- 
ceedings of  the  Spaniards  in  South  Ame- 
rica on  this  subject  578,  579. 

Slaves,  treatment  of,  by  Mr.  Steele,  and 
.  remarks  thereon,  580—588.  See  West 
India  Colonies. 

Smith  (Adam),  vindication  of  his  definition 
and  theory  of  productive  labour,  *99 — 
307. 

Smith  (Mr.),  observation  on  the  case  of, 
583,  584. 

Suijrih  (Captain  W.  H.),  Memoir  on  Sicily 
and  its  Islands,  382 — character  and  plan 
of  his  work,  383, 384—403.    See  Sicily. 

Society,  slufce  of.  In  Chili,  453 — 457. 

Spaniards,  proceedings  of,  in  St.  Domingo, 
578,  579. 

States,  remarks  on  the  division  of,  in  North 
America,  52—35. 

St.  Domingo,  or  Huyti,  state  of  tlie  com- 
merce of,  574, 573,  note — remarks  on  the 
state  of  slave  labour  in  that  island,  574 
"  —  577—  and  on  the  conduct  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  introducing  slaves  from  Africa, 
578,579. 

Steele  (Mr.),  remarks  on  his  treatment  of 
Tiis  slaves,  580—582. 


Stephen  (JaWs).  Thr  Slavm  oftbe'BrU'* 
tish   West   India    Co  Ion W  delineated, 
559.     Sec  ?r«t  Itrdfe  tt^rfeSfc  '        ~*>l 

Strom boli,  volcano  of,  described',  40$ . . 

Suffolk  (Henrietta,  Countess  of),  Letters  to  ' 
and  from,  54*— list  of  her  correspon- 
dents, 543— biographical  notice  of  the 
countess,  544,  545— motives  that  proba- 
bly attached  Vope*  Swift,  ArbuthnoV 
rind  GaV  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afcer* 
wards  George  11.).  545, 546— extract  of 
a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  to 
Lady  Suffolk,  $47—  why  her  patronage 
of  Gay  proved  ineffectual,  548,  549*^- 
Swrft's  raninoon  against  Sir  Boberfr  Wal- 
pole,  550 — inaccuracies  of  Horace  WaM- 
pole  corrected,  551—  letter*  to<Lady  Suf- 
folk  by  Miss  Howe,  55*— by  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw,  553— by  Mr.  Gay,  555 — and«by 
Horace  Walpole.  558— letter  of  litdy 
Suffolk  to  Gay,  555— character  of  others 
of  Lady  Howard's  correspondents,  560, 
557 — and  of  the  editorship  of  tlie  work, 
659. 

Sweden,  circumstances  of  the  peasantry  hi, 
described,  1*0 — 1**— accouutof  a'Swe- 
dish  post-house,  120.  •  ' ' 

Swift  (Dr.),  why  not  patronized  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  549— whom  he  lam- 
poons, 550. 

T.  '     ''•' 

Tasso's  Gernsalerame  Uberftta,  comparison 
of,  wiUi  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Arioato, 
50,51.  / 

Taylor  (Dr.  John),  observations  on  tlie 
theory  of,  for  interpreting  the  Episdls, 
85,  86— its  falsehood  demonstrated/ 67 
—93.     '  ... 

Translation,  properties  of  a  good  one,  53. 

Tread-wheel,  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of,  420,  4*1. 

Trinidad  (Island  of),  substance  of  Order  in 
Council  for  improving  the  condition  of 
slaves  in,  563 — 566 — observations  there- 
on, 566.  567—570,  571. 

Ty  grcss,  anecdote  of  one,  363. 

U. 

Unitarian  critics,  unfairness  of,  113—^15 
— their  theories  of  inspiration  refilled".  B I 
83— and  also  of  justification,  83 — 96, ' 

v 

Value  of  commodities,  how  far  affected  by 
the  quantity  of  labour  actually  worked 
up  in  them,  308 — 3 1 3.  ! 

Venality  of  justice  in  Sicily,  39*. 

Vice-Chancellor,  inefficiency  of,  for  re- 
ducing die  business  in  tile  Court  of 
Chancery,  ^73. 

Volcanic 
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Votcaftie  explosions  and  mountohu  in 
North  America*  notice  of,  18,  t9— de- 
scription of  llie  volcanoes  of  Aitnk,  400 
-*ttd  of  Strontboli,  40S. 

W. 

Walpole  (Sir  Robert)  patronised  neither 
Gay  nor  Swift,  548,  549— lampoon 
against  him  by  Swift,  550* 

Wotpole  (Horace),  inaccuracies  in  his '  Re- 
miniscences' corrected,  561 — letter  of>  to 
Ladv  9offolk,  558* 

Waterfall,  in  Borrow  riser,  described,  854, 
*55.  , 

Washington  (General),  providential  escape 
of,  S3. 

Waterloo  Bridge,  dumbHUv  of,  381, 389 

Wealth,  observations  on  the  definition  of, 
298. 

West  India  Colonies,  Tracts  relating  to, 
559,  560 — notice  of  proceedings  in  tin* 
colonies,  in  consequence  of  Lord  Balh 
urst's  despatches  to  the  colonies,  561 
56% — substance  of  the  Order  in  Council 
'for  improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
in  Trinidad,  563—566— remarks  there- 
on, 566, 567 — 570, 571 — resolution  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Buxton  (but  rejected)  iu 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  560— resolutions  proposed  by 
Mr.  Canning,  561 —remarks  on  the  first 
resolution,  relative  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  sla?ce,567 — on  the 

{progressive  improvement  contemplated 
y  the  second  resolution,  568 — and  on 
the  anxiety  expressed  by  parliament  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  tmorovciaent. 


3sS8-^be  qncstlon  of  free  and  akrc  la- 
bour, the  main  point  at  issue,  669 — 
quantum  of  labour  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  569 — examination  of 
the  results  actually  produced  by  free 
labour  in  Stern*  Leone,  57 « — and  in  the 
island  of  H«jti  and  St.  Dorainpo,  57* — 
577 — proceedings  of  the  Spaniards  in 
that  island,  considered,  578,  579— ne- 
eoant  of,  and  remarks  on,  tlie  system  of 
slave  management  practised  by  Mr. 
Steele,  580—68*-  ■■  observations  on  the 
proceedings  of  tlie  society  established 
lor  the  abolition  of  slavery  hi  the  colo- 
nies, 583^— 584— considerations  on  the 
most  efficient  mode  of  improving  the 
condition  of  slaves,  586,  587. 

White  (lien*.  John),  Voyage  to  the  China 
Sea,  35 1— occasion  of  bis  voyage,  3591 — 
soils  np  the  river  Donai,  ft. — reaches  the 
village  of  Cangeo,  353— description  of  it, 
356— filthiness  of  the  inhabitants,  353— 
knavery  of  the  chief,  354— sub-nsiriac 
serenade,  356— produce  of  the  country 
of  Cambodia,  357— 36t— arrives  at  Sai- 
gon, mid  has  an  interview  with  the  go- 
vernor, 358, 359— description  of  the  £r- 
uficalkms  and  city  of  Saigon,  359—361 
— and  of  Hue,  the  metropolis  of  the 
'  country,  361 ,  36*— anecdote  of  a  ty gar, 
363— character  and  pursuits  of  the  in- 
habitants, 364, 365— knavery  of  the  cus- 
tom-house officers,  366,367 — failure  of . 
Mr.  White's  commercial  adventnres,368. 

Winds,  observations  on  die  coldness  of,  in 
North  America,  80. 


END  OF  THE  THIRTIETH  VOLUME. 
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